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PREFACE. 


[I.]  Thb  volume  bow  offered  to  the  public  is  designed  as  an  assis- 
tance to  those  persons  who  may  be  deposed  to  study  and  to  em« 
ploy  a  certain  new  mathematical  method,  which  has,  for  some 
years  past,  occupied  much  of  my  own  attention,  and  for  which  I 
have  ventured  to  propose  the  name  of  the  Method  or  Calculus  of 
Quaternions.  Although  a  copious  analytical  index,  under  the 
form  of  a  Table  of  Contents,  will  be  found  to  have  been  prefixed 
to  the  work,  yet  it  seems  proper  to  offer  here  some  general  and 
preliminary*  remarks:  especially  as  regards  that  conception  from 
which  the  whole  has  been  gradually  evolved,  and  the  motives  for 
giving  to  the  resulting  method  an  appellation  not  previously  in 
use. 

[2.]  The  difficulties  which  so  many  have  felt  in  the  doctrine 
of  Negative  and  Imaginary  Quantities  in  Algebra  forced  them- 
selves long  ago  on  my  attention;  and  although  I  early  formed 
some  acquaintance  with  various  views  or  suggestions  that  had 
been  proposed  by  eminent  writers,  for  the  purpose  of  removing 

•  Some  readers  may  find  it  convenient  to  pass  over  for  the  present  these  pre- 
fatory remarks,  and  to  proceed  at  once  to  tbe  Volume,  of  which  a  large  part  has 
been  drawn  np  so  as  to  suppose  less  of  preyious  and  technical  preparation  than 
some  of  the  paragraphs  of  this  Preface.  Indeed,  great  pains  have  been  taken 
to  render  the  earlj  Lectures  as  elementary  as  the  subject  would  allow  ;  and  it 
is  hoped  that  they  will  be  found  perfectly  and  even  easily  intelligible  by  persons 
of  moderate  scientific  attainments.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  subsequent  por- 
tions of  the  Course  (especially  parts  of  the  concluding  Lecture)  may  possibly 
appear  difficult,  from  the  novel  nature  of  the  calculations  employed :  but  perhaps 
on  that  very  account  those  later  portions  may  repay  the  attention  of  more  ad- 
vanced mathematical  students. 


/ 
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or  eluding  those  difficulties  (such  as  the  theory  of  direct  and  in- 
verse quantities,  and  of  indirectly  correlative  figures,  the  method 
of  constructing  imaginaries  by  lines  drawn  from  one  point  with 
various  directions  in  one  plane,  and  the  view  which  refers  all  to 
the  mere  play  of  algebraical  operations,  and  to  the  properties  of 
symbolical  language),  yet  the  whole  subject  still  appeared  to  me 
to  deserve  additional  inquiry,  and  to  be  susceptible  of  a  more 
complete  elucidation.  And  while  agreeing  with  those  who  had 
contended  that  negatives  and  imaginaries  were  not  properly 
qtuzntilies  at  all,  I  still  felt  dissatisfied  with  any  view  which 
should  not  give  to  them,  from  the  outset,  a  clear  interpretation 
SLTidmeaning;  and  wished  that  this  should  be  done,  for  the  square 
roots  of  negatives,  without  introducing  considerations  so  expressly 
geometricaly  as  those  which  involve  the  conception  of  an  angle. 
[3.]  It  early  appeared  to  me  that  these  ends  might  be  at- 
tained by  our  consenting  to  regard  Algebra  as  being  no  mere 
Art,  nor  Language,  nor  primarily  a  Science  of  Quantity ;  but 
rather  as  the  Science  of  Order  in  Progression.  It  was,  how- 
ever, a  part  of  this  conception,  that  the  progression  here  spoken 
of  was  understood  to  be  continuous  and  unidimensional :  extend- 
ing indefinitely y&rt£;ar(/  and  backward^  but  not  in  any  lateral 
direction.  And  although  the  successive  states  of  such  a  progres- 
sion might  (no  doubt)  be  represented  by  points  upon  a  line^  yet 
I  thought  that  their  simple  successiveness  was  better  conceived 
by  comparing  them  with  moments  of  time^  divested,  however,  of 
all  reference  to  cause  and  effect;  so  that  the  *^  time"  here  consi- 
dered might  be  said  to  be  abstract,  ideal,  or purcy  like  that  ''space" 
which  is  the  object  of  geometry.  In  this  manner  I  was  led,  many 
years  ago,  to  regard  Algebra  as  the  Science  of  Pure  Time: 
and  an  Essay,*  containing  my  views  respecting  it  as  such,  was 
publishedt  in  1835.    If  I  now  reproduce  a  few  of  the  opinions  put 

m 

*  Theory,  of  Conjugate  Fanctions,  or  Algebraic  Couples ;  with  a  Preliminary 
and  Elementary  Essay  on  Algebra  as  the  Science  of  Pure  Time.  (Read  Novem- 
ber 4th,  1833,  and  Jane  1st,  1835). — Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
Vol.  XVII.,  Part  n.  (Dublin,  1835),  pages  293  to  422. 

1 1  was  encouraged  to  entertain  and  publish  this  view,  by  remembering  some 
passage  in  Kant's  Criticism  of  the  Pure  Reason,  which  appeared  to  justify  the 
expectation  that  it  should  be  poBtible  to  construct,  d  priori,  a  Science  of  Time, 
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forward  in  that  early  Essay,  it  will  be  simply  because  they  may 
assist  the  reader  to  place  himself  in  that  point  of  view^  as  regards 
the  first  elements  of  algebra^  from  which  a  passage  was  gradually 
made  by  me  to  that  comparatively  geometrical  conception  which 
it  is  the  aim  of  this  volume  to  unfold.  And  with  respect  to  any- 
thing unusual  in  the  interpretations  thus  proposed,  for  some  sim- 
ple and  elementary  notations,  it  is  my  wish  to  be  understood  as 
not  at  all  insisting  on  th^m  as  necessary^*,  but  merely  proposing 
them  as  consistent  among  themselves,  and  preparatory  to  the 
study  of  the  quaternions,  in  at  least  one  aspect  of  the  latter. 

[4.]  In  the  view  thus  recently  referred  to,  if  the  letters  a  and 
B  were  employed  as  datesy  to  denote  any  two  moments  of  time, 
which  might  or  might  not  be  distinct,  the  case  of  the  coincidence  or 
identity  of  these  two  moments,  or  of  equivalence  of  these  two 
dates,  was  denoted  by  the  equation, 

B  =  a; 

which  symbolic  assertion  was  thus  interpreted  as  not  involving 
any  original  reference  to  quantityy  nor  as  expressing  the  result 

as  well  as  a  Science  of  Space.  For  example,  in  his  Transcendental  Esthetic, 
Kant  observes : — "  Zeit  nnd  Ranm  sind  demnach  zwey  Erkenntnissqnellen,  aos 
denen  d  priori  yerschiedene  synthetische  Erkenntnisse  geschopft  werden  konnen, 
wie  Tomebmlich  die  reine  Mathematik  in  Ansehong  der  Erkenntnisse  Tom  Raome 
vnd  dessen  Verhiiltnissen  ein  glanzendes  Beyspiel  gibt.  Sie  sind  namlich  beide 
snsamnengenommen  reine  Formen  aller  sinnlichen  Anschaunngf  und  machen 
dadurch  synthetische  Siitze  a  priori  moglich."*  Which  may  be  rudely  rendered 
thus: — '*  Time  and  Space  are  therefore  two  knowledge- sources,  from  which 
different  synthetic  knowledges  can  be  d  priori  derired,  as  eminently  in  reference 
to  the  knowledge  of  space  and  of  its  relations  a  brilliant  example  is  given  by  the 
pmre  mathematics.  For  they  are,  both  together  [space  and  time],  pure  forms  of 
all  sensuous  intuition,  and  make  thereby  synthetic  positions  d  priori  possible." 
(Critik  der  reinen  Vemunft,  p.  41.  Soventh  Edition.  Leipzig:  1828). 

•  For  example,  the  usual  identity  (b  —  a)  -i-  ▲  =  B,  which  in  the  older  Essay 
was  interpreted  with  reference  to  ftme,  as  in  paragraph  [8]  of  this  Preface,  the 
letters  a  and  b  denoting  momenta,  is  in  the  present  work  (Lecture  L,  article  25) 
interpreted,  on  an  analogous  plan  indeed,  but  with  a  reference  to  apacet  the  let- 
ters denoting  pointa.  Still  it  will  be  perceived  that  there  exists  a  close  connexion 
between  the  two  views ;  a  atep,  in  each,  being  conceived  to  be  applied  to  a  atate 
of  a  prog^ssion,  so  as  to  generate  (or  conduct  to)  another  state.  And  generally 
I  think  that  it  may  be  found  useful  to  compare  the  interpretations  of  which  a 
sketch  is  given  in  the  present  Preface,  with  those  proposed  in  the  body  of  the 
work. 
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of  any  comparison  between  two  dmrcUums  as  measured.  It  cor- 
responded to  the  conception  of  simultaneity  or  synchronism;  or, 
in  simpler  words,  it  represented  the  thought  of  the  present  in  time. 
Of  all  possible  answers  to  the  general  question,  **  JVhen^^'  the 
simplest  is  the  answer,  ^*  Now :"  and  it  was  the  attitude  ofmind^ 
assumed  in  the  making  of  this  answer,  which  (in  the  system  here 
described)  might  be  said  to  be  originally  symbolized  by  the 
equation  above  written.     And,  in  like  manner,  the  two  formulae 

of  non-equivalence, 

B  >  ▲,  B  <  A, 

were  interpreted,  without  any  primary  reference  to  quantity,  as 
denoting  the  two  contrasted  relations  oi  subsequence  and  of  pre- 
cedencey  which  answer  to  the  thoughts  of  the^ii^ttr^  and  the  past 
in  time ;  or  as  expressing,  simply,  the  one  that  the  moment  b-  is 
conceived  to  be  later  than  a,  and  the  other  that  B  is  earlier  than 
A :  without  yet  introducing  even  the  conception  of  a  measurCy  to 
determine  how  much  later,  or  how  much  earlier,  one  moment  is 
than  the  other. 

[5.]  Such  having  been  proposed  as  the  first  meanings  to  be 
assigned  to  the  three  elementary  marks  «  >< ,  it  was  next  sug*> 
gested  that  the ^st  use  of  the  mark  - ,  in  constructing  a  science 
of  pure  timCf  might  be  conceived  to  be  the  forming  of  a  complex 
symbol  b  -  a,  to  denote  the  difference  between  two  moments,  or 
the  ordinal  relation  of  the  moment  b  to  the  moment  a,  whether 
that  relation  were  one  of  identity  or  of  diversity ;  and  if  the  lat- 
ter, then  whether  it  were  one  of  subsequence  or  of  precedence, 
and  in  whatever  degree.  And  Aere,  no  doubt,  in  attending  to 
the  degree  of  such  diversity  between  two  moments,  the  concep- 
tion of  duration^  as  quantity  in  time,  was  introduced  :  the  Jull 
meaning  of  the  symbol  b  -  a,  in  any  particular  application,  being 
(on  this  plan)  not  known,  until  we  know  how  long  after,  or  how 
long  before,  if  at  all,  b  is  than  a.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  no- 
tion of  a  certain  quality  (or  kind)  of  this  diversity,  or  interval, 
enters  into  this  conception  of  a  difference  between  moments,  at 
least  as  fully  and  as  soon  as  the  notion  of  quantity,  amount,  or 
duration.  The  contrast  between  the  Future  and  the  Past  appears 
to  be  even  earlier  and  more  fundamental,  in  human  thought,  than 
that  between  the  Great  and  the  Little. 
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[6.]  After  comparing  mameniSf  it  was  eafty  to  proceed  to 
ccmpare  f^latians;  and  in  this  view,  by  an  extenrion  of  the  recent 
dgni&cation  [4]  of  the  sign  » » it  was  osed  to  denote  analogy  in 
time ;  or,  more  precisely,  to  express  the  equioalemce  of  two  markM 
of  one  common  ordinal  relation^  between  two  pairs  of  moments. 
Thus  the  formula, 

D  -  c  =  B  -  A, 

came  to  be  interpreted  as  denoting  an  equaUty  between  two 
intervals  in  time  ;  or  to  express  that  the  moment  d  is  related 
to  the  moment  c,  exactly  as  b  is  to  ▲,  with  respect  to  identity 
or  diversity:  the  quantity  and  qtuility  of  such  diversity  (when 
it  exists)  being  here  both  taken  into  account  A  formula  of 
this  sort  was  shewn  to  admit  of  inversion  and  alternation 
(C'D  =  A-B,  d-BbC-a);  and  generally  there  could  be  per- 
formed a  number  of  transformations  and  combinations  of  equa- 
tions such  as  these,  which  all  admitted  of  being  interpreted  and 
justified  by  this  mode  of  viewing  the  subject,  but  which  agreed 
in  all  respects  with  the  received  rules  of  algebra.  On  the  same 
plan,  the  two  contrasted  formulae  of  inequalities  of  differences, 

D-OB-A,  d-c<b-a,' 

were  interpreted  as  signifying,  the  one  that  d  was  later j  relatively 
to  c,  than  b  to  a  ;  and  the  other  that  d  was  relatively  earlier, 

[7.]  Proceeding  to  the  mark  +,  I  used  this  sign  primarily  k% 
a  mark  of  combination  between  a  symbol,  such  as  the  smaller 
Roman  letter  a,  of  a  step  in  time,  and  the  symbol,  such  as  a,  of 
the  moment /roiTi  which  this  step  was  conceived  to  be  made,  in 
order  to  form  a  complex  symbol,  a  +  a,  recording  this  conception 
of  transition^  and  denoting  the  moment  (suppose  b)  to  which  the 
step  was  supposed  to  conduct.  The  step  or  tranution  here 
spoken  of  was  regarded  as  a  mental  ap^,  which  might  as  easily  be 
supposed  to  conduct  backwards  b&  forwards  in  the  progression  of 
time ;  or  even  to  be  a  null  step^  denoted  by  0,  and  producing  no 
effect  (0  +  A  B  a).  Thus,  with  these  meanings  of  the  signs,  the 
notation 

B  «  a  +  A, 

denoted  the  conception  that  the  moment  b  might  be  attained^  or 
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mentally  generated^  by  making  (in  thoaght)  the  step  a  from  the 
moment  a.  And  it  appeared  to  me  that  without  ceasing  to  re- 
gard the  symbol  B  -  a  as  denoting,  in  one  view  [5],  an  ordinal 
relation  between  two  moments,  we  might  also  use  it  in  the  con- 
nected sense  of  denoting  this  step  from  one  to  another :  which 
would  allow  us  (as  in  ordinary  algebra)  to  write,  with  the  recent 
suppositions, 

B-Aea; 

the  two  members  of  this  new  equation  being  here  symbols  for 
one  common  step. 

[8.]  The  usual  identity, 

(b  -  a)  +  A  =  B, 

came  thus  to  be  interpreted  as  signifying  primarily  (in  the 
Science  of  Pure  Time)  a  certain  conceived  connexion  between  the 
operations,  of  determining  the  difference  between  two  moments 
as  a  relation^  and  of  applying  that  difference  as  a  step.  And  the 
two  other  familiar  and  connected  identities, 

c  -  A  «=  (c  -  b)  +  (b  -  a),  c  -  b  =  (c  -  a)  -  (b  -  a), 

were  treated,  on  the  same  plan,  as  originally  signifying  certain 
compositions  and  decompositions  of  ordinal  relations  or  of  steps 
in  time.  A  special  symbol  for  opposition  between  any  two  such 
relations  or  steps  was  proposed  ;  but  it  was  remarked  that  the 
more  usual  notations,  +  a  and  -  a,  for  the  step  (a)  itself,  and  for 
the  opposite  of  that  step,  might,  in  full  consistency  with  the  same 
general  view,  be  employed,  if  treated  as  abridgments  for  the  more 
complex  symbols  0  +  a,  0  -  a  :  the  latter  notation  presenting  here 
no  difficulty  of  interpretation,  nor  requiring  any  attempt  to  con- 
ceive the  subtraction  of  a  quantity  from  nothing,  but  merely  the 
decomposition  of  a  null  step  into  two  opposite  steps.  But  opera- 
tions on  steps,  conducted  on  this  plan,  were  shewn  to  agree  ir 
all  respects  with  the  usual  rules  of  algebra,  as  regarded  Additioi 
and  Subtraction. 

[9.]  One  time-step  (b)  was  next  compared  with  another  (a) 
in  the  way  of  algebraic  ratio,  so  as  to  conduct  to  the  conceptioi 
of  a  certain  complex  relation  (or  ^uo/teit^),  determined^ partly  b} 
their  relative  largeness,  but  partly  also  by  their  relative  direction 
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as  similar  or  opposite ;  and  to  the  closely  connected  conception  of 
an  algebraic  number  (or  multiplier)^  which  operates  at  once  on 
the  quantity  and  on  the  direction  of  the  one  step  (a),  so  as  to 
produce  (or  mentally  generate)  the  quantity  and  direction  of  the 
other  step  (b).  By  a  combination  of  these  two  conceptions,  the 
usual  identity, 

—  X  a  =  b,  or  b  =  a  X  a,  if  -  =  a, 
a  a 

received  an  interpretation  ;  the  factor  a  being  a  positive  or  a  con- 
tra-positive  (more  commonly  called  negative)  number^  according 
as  it  preserved  or  reversed  the  direction  of  the  step  on  which  it 
operated.  The  four  primary  operations,  for  combining  any  two 
such  ratios  or  numbers  or  factors,  a  and  6,  among  themjselves, 
were  defined  by  four  equations  which  may  be  written  thus,  and 
which  were  indeed  selected  from  the  usual  formulae  of  algebra, 
but  were  employed  with  new  interpretations : 

(6  +  a)  X  a  =  (6  X  a)  +  (a  X  a) ;    (i  -  a)  x  a  =  (J  x  a)  -  (a  x  a) ; 
(i  X  fl)  X  a  =  6  X  (a  X  a) ;  6  -f-  a  =  (i  x  a)  -f-  (a  x  a). 

[10.]  Operations  on  algebraic  numbers  (positive  or  contra- 
positive)  were  thus  made  to  depend  (in  thought)  on  operations 
of  the  same  names  on  steps;  which  were  again  conceived  to  in- 
volve, in  their  ultimate  analysis,  a  reference  to  comparison  of 
moments.  These  conceptions  were  found  to  conduct  to  results 
agreeing  with  those  usually  received  in  algebra  ;  at  least  when  0 
was  treated  as  a  symbol  of  a  null  number^  as  well  as  of  a  null  step 
[7],  and  when  the  symbols,  0  +  a,  0-a,  were  abridged  to  +  a 
and  -  a.  In  this  view,  there  was  no  difficulty  whatever,  in  in- 
terpreting  the  product  of  two  negative  numbers^  as  being  equal 
to  2i  positive  number  :  the  result  expressing  simply,  in  this  view 
of  it,  that  two  successive  reversals  restore  the  direction  of  a  step. 
And  other  difficulties  respecting  the  rule  of  the  signs  appeared 
in  like  manner  to  fall  away,  more  perfectly  than  had  seemed  to 
me  to  take  place  in  any  view  of  algebra,  which  made  the  thought 
of  quantity  (or  of  magnitude)  the  primary  or  fundamental  con^ 
ception. 

[11.]  This  theory  of  algebraic  numbers,  as  ratios  of  steps  in 
time,  was  applied  so  as  to  include  results  respecting  powers  and 
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n>oto  and  logarithms :  but  what  it  is  at  present  chiefly  important 
to  observe  is,  that  because,  for  the  reason  just  assigned,  the 
square  of  every  number  iBpasitive^  therefore  no  number^  whether 
positive  or  negative,  could  be  a  square  root  of  a  negative  num* 
her,  in  this  any  more  than  in  other  views  of  algebra.  At  least 
it  was  certain  that  no  single  number,  of  the  kinds  above  con- 
sidered, could  possibly  be  such  a  root:  but  I  thought  that  with- 
out going  out  of  the  same  general  class  of  interpretations,  and 
especially  without  ceasing  to  refer  all  to  the  notion  of  time,  ex- 
plained and  guarded  as  above,  we  might  conceive  and  compare 
couples  of  moments;  and  so  derive  a  conception  of  couples  of 
steps  (in  time),  on  which  might  be  founded  a  theory  of  couples 
of  numbers^  wherein  no  such  difficulty  should  present  itself. 

[12.]  In  this  extended  view,  the  symbols  Ai  and  ▲,  being 
employed  to  denote  the  two  moments  of  one  such  pair  or  couple, 
and  Bi,  Ba  the  two  moments  of  another  pair,  I  was.  led  to  write 
the  formula, 

(Bu  B,)  -  (Ai,  Aa)  =  (Bi  -  Ai,  Bj  -  A»)  ; 

and  to  explain  it  as  expressing  that  the  complex  ordinal  relation 
of  one  moment-couple  (bi,  Bs)  to  another  moment-couple  (Ai,  a^) 
might  be  regarded  as  a  relationrcouple ;  that  is  to  say,  as  a  sys-- 
tem  of  two  ordinal  relations,  Bi  -  Ai  and  b^*- a,,  between  the  cor^ 
responding  moments  of  those  two  moment-couples :  the  primary 
moment  Bj  of  the  one  pair  being  compared  with  the  primary  mo- 
ment Ai  of  the  other ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  secondary  moment 
Ba  being  compared  with  the  secondary  moment  Aa.  But,  instead 
of  this  (analytical)  comparison  of  moments  with  moments,  and 
thereby  of  pair  with  pair,  I  thought  that  we  might  also  conceive 
a  (synthetical)  generation  [7]  of  one  pair  of  moments  from  ano- 
ther, by  the  application  of  a  pair  of  steps  [1 1],  or  by  what  might 
be  called  the  addition  (see  again  [7]  ),  of  a  step^couple  to  a  mo- 
ment-couple  ;  and  that  an  interpretation  might  thus  be  given  to 
the  following  identity^  in  the  theory  of  couples  here  referred  to: 

(Bi,  Ba)  =  {(b„  Ba)  -  (Ai,  A,)}  +  (a„  A,). 

And  other  results,  respecting  the  compositions  and  decomposi- 
tions of  single  ordinal  relations^  or  of  single  steps  in  time,  such 
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• 

as  those  referred  to  in  paragraph  [8]  of  this  Preface,  were  easily 
extended,  in  like  manner,  to  the  corresponding  treatment  of  com* 
pUx  relations^  and  of  complex  steps^  of  the  kinds  above  described. 
[13.]  There  was  no  difficulty  in  interpreting,  on  this  plan, 
such  formulse  of  multiplication  and  division^  as 

a  X  (ai,  a,)  «  (aai,  aa,) ;  (aai,  oa,)  -^  (ai,  a,)  =  a ; 

where  the  symbols  ai,  a^  denote  any  two  step9  in  time,  and  a  any 
number,  positive  or  negative.  But  the  question  became  less 
easy,  when  it  was  required  to  interpret  a  symbol  of  the  form 

(bi,  b,)  -i.  (ai,  a,), 

where  bi,  bj  denoted  two  steps  which  could  not  be  derived  from 
the  two  steps  ai,  at,  through  multiplication  by  any  single  number ^ 
such  as  a.  To  meet  this  case,  which  is  indeed  the  general  one 
in  this  theory,  I  was  led  to  introduce  the  conception  [11]  oinum^ 
btr-couples,  or  of  pairs  o/ numbers,  such  as  {a^  ^2);  and  to  re- 
gard every  single  number  (a)  as  being  9l  degenerate  form  of  such 
a  number-couple,  namely  of  (a,  0) ;  so  that  the  recent  formula, 
for  the  multiplication  of  a  step-couple  by  a  number,  might  be  thus 
written  : 

(a„  0)  (a„  aa)  =  (a,  a„  a,  a,). 

It  appeared  proper  to  establish  also  the  following  formula,  for  the 
multiplication  of  a  primary  step,  by  an  arbitrary  number-couple: 

(ai,  a,)  (ai,  0)  =  (di  ai,  Oj  aO ; 

and  to  regard  every  such  number-couple  as  being  the  sum  of  two 
others,  namely,  of  a  pure  primary  and  a  pure  secondary,  as  fol- 
lows: 

(«!,  02)  =  (tfi,  0)  +  (0,  az) : 

the  analogous  decomposition  of  a  step-couple  having  been  already 
established. 

[14.]  The  difficulty  of  the  general  multiplication  of  a  step- 
couple  by  a  number-couple  came  thus  to  be  reduced  to  that  of 
assigning  the  product  of  one  pure  secondary  by  another :  and  the 
spirit  of  this  whole  theory  of  couples  led  me  to  conceive  that,  for 
such  a  product,  we  ought  to  have  an  expression  of  the  form, 

b 
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(0,  Oa)  (0,  a.)  =  (yi  a,  a,,  y,  Oa  aj) ; 

the  coefficients  71  and  72  being  some  two  constant  numbers,  in- 
dependent of  the  step  a2,  and  of  the  number  a^ :  which  two  coef« 
ficients  I  proposed  to  call  the  constants  of  multiplication.  These 
constants  might  be  variously  assumed :  but  reasons  were  given 
for  adopting  the  following  selection^  of  values,  as  the  basis  of  all 
subsequent  operations : 

71  =  -!;  78  =  0. 

In  this  way»  the  required  law  of  operation^  of  a  general  number- 
couple  on  a  general  step-couple,  as  multiplier  on  multiplicand, 
was  found,  with  this  choice  of  the  constants^  to  be  expressed  by 
the  formula: 

(flu  Oa)  (ai,  a,)  =  (fli  ai  -  a,  a,,  a,  ai  +  ai  a,). 

And  in  fact  it  was  easy,  with  the  assistance  of  this  formula,  to 
interpret  the  quotient  [13]  of  two  step-pairs^  as  being  always 
equal  to  a  number-pair^  which  could  be  definitely  assigned,  when 
the  ratios  of  the  four  single  steps  were  given. 

[15.]  With  these  conceptions  and  notations,  it  was  allowed  to 
write  the  two  following  equations : 

(l,0)(a,b)  =  (a,b)5  (0,  l)(a,b)  =  (-b,a); 

and  I  thought  that  these  two  factors,  (1,  0)  and  (0, 1),  thus  used, 
might  be  called  respectively  the  primary  unity  and  the  secondary 
unitj  of  number.  It  was  proposed  to  establish,  by  definition,  for 
the  chief  operations  on  number-pairs ^  a  few  rules  which  seemed 
to  be  natural  extensions  of  those  already  established  for  the  cor- 
responding operations  [9]  on  single  numbers :  and  it  was  seen  thalt 
because 

(0, 1)  (-  b,  a)  -  (-  a,  -  b)  =  (- 1,  0)  (a,  b), 

we  were  allowed,  as  a  consequence  of  those  rules,  or  of  the  con- 
ception which  had  suggested  them,  namely,  (compare  [33]  ),  by 
a  certain  abstraction  of  operators  from  operand,  to  establish  the 
formula, 

(0,  !)'  =  (- 1,'.0)  =  -1. 

*  In  some  of  my  nnprintcd  investigations,  other  selections  of  these  constants 
were  employed. 
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A  new  and  (as  I  thought)  clear  interpretation  was  thus  assigned, 
for  that  well-known  expression  in  algebra,  the  square  root  ofne^ 
gative  unity :  for  it  was  found  that  we  might  consistently  write, 
on  the  foregoing  plan, 

(0,  l)  =  (-l,0)»-(^l)»-\/=r; 

without  anything  obscure,  impossible,  or  imaginary^  being  in  any 
way  involved  in  the  conception. 

[16.]  In  words,  if  after  reversing  the  direction  of  the  second 
of  any  two  steps,  we  then  transpose  them,  as  to  order;  thus 
making  the  old  but  reversed  second  step  the^r^^  of  the  new  ar- 
rangement, or  of  the  new  step-couple ;  and  making,  at  the  same 
time,  the  old  and  unreversed  first  step  the  second  of  the  same 
new  couple;  and  if  we  then  repeat  this  complex  process  of  rever- 
sal and  transposition,  we  shall,  upon  the  whole,  have  restored  the 
order  of  the  two  steps,  but  shall  have  reversed  the  direction  of 
eacA,  Now^  it  is  the  conceived  operator^  in  this  process  of 
passing  from  one  pair  of  steps  to  another^  which,  in  the  system 
here  under  consideration,  was  denoted  by  the  celebrated  sym- 
bol V-l,  so  often  called  imaginary.  And  it  is  evident  that  the 
process,  thus  described,  has  no  special  reference  whatever  to  the 
notion  of  spcKCy  although  it  has  a  reference  to  the  conception  of 
PROGRESSION.  The  symbol  - 1  denoted  that  negative  unit  of 
number,  of  which  the  effect,  as  ^  factor,  was  to  change  a  single 
step  (+a)  to  its  own  opposite  step  (-a);  and  because  two  such 
reversals  restate^  therefore  (see  [lOJ  )  the  usual  algebraic  equa- 
tion, 

(-1)'  =  +  !, 

continued  to  subsist,  in  this  as  in  other  systems.  But  the  symbol 
\/-l  was  regarded  as  not  at  all  less  real  than  those  other  symbols 
- 1  or  +  1,  although  operating  on  a  different  subject,  namely,  on  a 
pair  of  steps  (a,  b),  and  changing  them  to  a  new  pair,  namely, 
the  pair(-b, +a).  And  theybrm  of  this  well-known  symbol, 
V-1,  as  an  expression  (in  the  system  here  described)  for  what  I 
bad  previously  written  as  (0,  1),  and  had  called  (see  [16]  )  the 
SRCONDARY  UNIT  of  uumbcr,  was  justified  by  shewing  that  the 
effect  of  its  operation,  when  twice  performed,  reversed  each  step 
of  the  pair. 
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[17.]  ^The  more  general  expression  of  algebra,  Oi  +  V^- 1  ati, 
for  any  (so  called)  imaginary  root  of  a  quadratic  or  other  equa- 
tion,  was,  on  this  plan,  interpreted  as  being  a  symbol  of  the  ntim- 
ber-couple  which  I  had  otherwise  denoted  by  (ai,  02) ;  and  of 
which  the  law  of  operation  on  a  step-couple  had  already  [14] 
been  assigned :  as  also  the  analogous  law,  thence  derived,*  of  its 
multiplication  by  another  number-couple^  namely,  that  which  is 
expressed  by  the  formula. 

In  this  view,  instead  of  saying  that  the  usual  quadratic  equation, 

X*  +  oa?  +  J  =  0, 

where  a  and  b  are  supposed  to  denote  two  positive  or  negative 
numbers,  has  generally  two  roots,  real  or  imaginary^  it  would 
be  said  that  this  other  form  of  the  same  equation, 

(^,  yy  +  («,  0)  (a?,  y)  +  (ft,  0)  =  (0,  0), 

is  generally  satisfied  by  two  (real)  number-couples;  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  values  of  a  and  ft,  the  secondary  number  (y)  might 
or  might  not  be  zero.  An  equation  of  this  sort  was  called  a  cou- 
pU'equation^  and  was  regarded  as  equivalent  to  a  system  of  two 
equationsli  between  numbers :  for  example,  the  recent  quadratic 
couple-equation  breaks  itself  up  into  the  two  following  separate 
equations, 

ar* -y'  +  a«  +  ft  =  0,  2xy  +  ay  =  0, 

which  always  admit  of  real  and  numerical  solutions,  whether  ^a^-b 
be  a  positive  or  a  negative  number;  the  difference  being  only 
that  in  the  former  case  we  are  to  take  the  factor  y  =  0,  of  the  se- 

*  The  principles  of  sach  deriyatioii  were  only  hinted  at  in  the  Essay  of  1835 
(see  pag^  403  of  the  Volnme  aboye  cited)  :  bat  it  was  perhaps  sufficiently  ob- 
Tious  that  they  depended  on  the  *■'  separation  of  symbols,"  or  on  the  abstraction 
of  a  common  operand.  (Compare  paragraphs  [15],  [33],  of  the  present  Preface.) 

t  M.  Canchy,  in  his  Conrs  d*  Analyse  (Paris,  1821,  pfige  176),  has  the  re- 
mark : — *'  Tonte  Equation  imaginaire  n'est  que  la  representation  symboliqne  de 
deux  Equations  entre  qnantit^s  r^elles.**  That  valuable  work  of  M.  Canchy  was 
early  known  to  me :  but  it  will  have  been  perceived  that  I  was  induced  to  look 
at  the  whole  subject  of  algebra  irom  a  somewhat  different  point  of  view,  at  least 
on  the  metaphysical  side.    As  to  the  word  "  numbers,**  see  a  note  to  [33]. 
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cond  equation  of  the  pair,  whereas  in  the  latter  case  we  are  to 
take  the  other  factor  of  that  equation,  and  to  suppose  ^20:  + a  bO, 
And  similar  remarks  might  be  made  on  equations  of  higher  or- 
ders :  all  notion  of  anything  imaginary^  unreal^  or  impossible, 
being  quite  excluded  from  the  view. 

[18.]  The  same  view  was  extended,  so  as  to  include  a  theory 
of  powers,  roots,  and  logarithms  of  number-couples ;  and  espe- 
daily  to  confirm  a  remarkable  conclusion  which  my  friend  John 
T.  Graves,  Esq.,  had  communicated  to*  me  (and  I  believe  to 
others)  in  1826,  and  had  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions for  the  year  1829  :  namely,  that  the  general  symbolical  ex^ 
pressionjbr  a  logarithm  is  to  be  considered  as  involving  two  ar^ 
bitrary  and  independent  integers;^  the  general  logarithm  of 
unity f  to  the  Napierian  base,  being,  for  example,  susceptible  of 
the  form, 

where  &>,  w  denote  any  two  whole  numbers,  positive  or  negative 
or  null.  In  fact,  I  arrived  at  an  equivalent  expression,  in  my 
own  theory  of  number-couples,  under  the  form, 

log  .  (1,0)  =  Y— — ^; 

• 

and  generally  an  expression  for  the  logarithm-couple,  with  the 
order  w,  and  rank  w,  of  any  proposed  number-couple  {yiy  yi),  to 
any  proposed  base-couple  (&i,  6a),  was  investigated  in  such  a  way 
as  to  confirmf  the  results  of  Mr.  Graves. 

*  It  is  proper  to  mention,  that  results  substantially  the  same,  respecting  the 
entrance  of  two  arbitrary  whole  numbers  into  the  general  form  of  a  logarithm, 
are  given  by  Ohm,  in  the  second  volnme  of  his  valuable  work,  entitled :  *<  Versnch 
eines  vollkommen  conseqnenten  Systems  der  Mathematik,  yom  Professor  Dr. 
Martin  Ohm"  (Berlin,  1829,  Second  Edition,  page  440.  I  have  not  seen  the  first 
Edition).  For  other  particulars  respecting  the  history  of  such  investigations, 
on  the  subject  of  getural  loparithmi,  I  must  here  be  content  to  refer  to  Mr. 
Grave8*s  subsequent  Paper,  printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Sections  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  year  1834  (Fourth  Report,  pp.  523  to  531.  Lon- 
don, 1835). 

t  Another  confirmation  of  the  same  results!  derived  irom  a  peculiar  theory  of 
conjugate  functions,  had  been  communicated  by  me  to  the  British  Association 
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[19.]  After  remarking  that  it  was  he  who  had  proposed  those 
names,  of  orders  and  ranks  of  logarithms^  that  early  Essay  of  my 
own,  of  which  a  very  abridged  (although  perhaps  tedious)  account 
has  thus  been  given,  continued  and  concluded  as  follows: — 
**  But  because  Mr.  Graves  employed,  in  his  reasoning,  the  usual 
^*  principles  respecting  Imaginary  Quantities^  and  was  content 
**  to  prove  the  symbolical  necessity  without  shewing  the  interpre- 
<*  tation,  or  inner  meaning,  of  his  formulse,  the  present  Theory  of 
**  Couples  is  published  to  make  manifest  that  hidden  meaning : 
<*and  to  shew,  by  this  remarkable  instance,  that  expressions 
^*  which  seem,  according  to  common  views,  to  be  merely  symbo- 
<<  lical,  and  quite  incapable  of  being  interpreted,  may  pass  into 
**  the  world  of  thoughts,  and  acquire  reality  and  significance,  if 
**  Algebra  be  viewed  as  not  a  mere  Art  or  Language,  but  as  the 
**  Science  of  Pure  Time.*   The  author  hopes  to  publish  hereafter 

at  Edinburgh  in  1834,  and  may  be  found  reported  among  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Sections  for  that  year,  at  pp.  519  to  523  of  the  Volume  lately  cited.  The  partial 
differential  <*  equations  of  conjugation,"  there  giren,  had,  as  I  afterwards 
learned,  presented  themselTes  to  other  writers :  and  the  Essay  on  **  Conjugate 
Functions,  or  Algebraic  Couples,"  there  mentioned,  was  considerably  modified, 
in  many  respects,  before  its  publication  in  1835,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy. 

*  Perhaps  I  ought  to  apologise  for  haying  thus  yentured  here  to  reproduce 
(although  only  historically,  and  as  marking  the  progress  of  my  own  thoughts) 
a  yiew  so  little  supported  by  scientific  authority.  I  am  very  willing  to  belieye 
that  (though  not  unused  to  calculation)  I  may  haye  habitually  attended  too  little 
to  the  symbolical  character  of  Algebra,  as  a  Language,  or  organized  system  of 
tigns :  and  too  much  (in  proportion)  to  what  I  haye  been  accustomed  to  consider 
its  scientific  character,  as  a  Doctrine  analogous  to  Geometry,  through  the  Kan- 
tian parallelism  between  the  intuitions  of  Time  and  Space.  This  is  not  a  proper 
opportunity  for  seeking  to  do  justice  to  the  yiews  of  others,  or  to  my  own,  on  a 
subject  of  so  gre&t  subtlety :  especially  since,  in  the  present  work,  I  haye  thought 
it  conyenient  to  adopt  throughout  a  geometrical  basis,  for  the  exposition  of  the 
theory  and  calculus  of  the  Quaternions.  Yet  I  wish  to  state,  that  I  do  not  de- 
spair of  being  able  hereafter  to  shew  that  my  own  old  yiews  respecting  Algebra, 
perhaps  modified  in  some  respects  by  subsequent  thought  and  reading,  are  not 
fundamentally  and  irreconcileably  opposed  to  the  teaching  of  writers  whom  I 
to  much  respect  as  Drs.  Ohm  and  Peacock,  The  **  Versuch,**  &c,  of  the  former 
I  haye  cited  (the  date  of  the  first  Volume  of  the  Second  Edition  is  Berlin, 
1828):  and  it  need  scarcely  be  said  (at  least  to  readers  in  these  countries) 
that  my  other  reference  is  to  the  Algebra  (Cambridge,  1830) ;  the  Report  on 
Curiam  Branekes  ^fAna^siMt  printed  in  the  Third  Report  of  the  British  Associa- 
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**  many  other  applications  of  this  view ;  especially  to  Equations 
<*and  Integrals,  and  to  a  Theory  of  Triplets  and  Sets  of  Mo- 
tion for  the  AdyancemeDt  of  Science  (London,  1834) ;  the  Arithmetical  Algebra 
(Cambridge,  1842);  and  the  Symbolical  Algebra  (Cambridge,  1845):  all  bj 
the  Rot.  George  Peacock.  I  by  no  means  dispute  the  possibility  of  constructing 
a  consistent  and  nsefol  system  of  algebrltical  calculations,  by  starting  with  the 
nodon  of  integer  nmmber  ;  unfolding  that  notion  into  its  necessary  consequences; 
expressing  those  consequences  with  the  help  of  ggmboU^  which  are  already  ge- 
neral in /oral,  although  supposed  at  first  to  be  limited  in  their  signification,  or 
walme:  and  then,  by  definition,  for  the  sake  of  symbolic  generality ^  removing  the  re- 
strietiomM  which  the  original  notion  had  imposed ;  and  so  resolying  to  adopt,  as 
perfectly  general  in  calculation,  what  had  been  only  proved  to  be  true  for  a  cer« 
ti^  subordinate  and  limited  extent  of  meaning.  Such  seems  to  be,  at  least  in 
part,  the  Tiew  taken  by  each  of  the  two  original  and  thoughtful  writers  who 
baye  been  referred  to  in  the  present  Note :  although  Ohm  appears  to  dwell  more 
on  the  study  of  the  relatione  between  the  fundamental  operation*,  and  Peacock 
more  oo  the  permanence  of  equiralent ybrms.  But  I  confess  that  I  do  not  find  my- 
self able  to  frame  a  distinct  conception  of  number,  without  tome  reference  to  the 
thought  of  time,  although  this  reference  may  be  of  a  somewhat  abstract  and 
transcendental  kind.  I  cannot  fancy  myself  as  counting  any  set  of  things,  with- 
out first  ordering  them,  and  treating  them  as  successive :  however  arbitrary  and 
mental  (or  subjective)  this  assumed  succession  may  be.  And  by  consenting  to 
begin  with  the  abstract  notion  (or  pure  intuition)  of  TUfs,  as  the  batis  of  the  ex- 
position of  those  axioms  and  inferences  which  are  to  be  expressed  by  the  symbols 
of  algebra,  (although  I  gprant  that  the  commencing  with  the  more  familiar  con- 
ception of  whole  number  may  be  more  conyenient  for  purposes  of  elementary  in- 
struction,) it  still  appears  to  me  that  an  adyantage  would  be  gained :  because  the 
necessity  for  any  merely  symbolical  extension  of  formulsB  would  be  at  least  consi- 
derably postponed  thereby.  In  fact  (as  has  been  partly  shewn  aboye),  negatives 
would  then  present  themselyes  as  easily  and  naturally  as  positives,  through  the 
fundamental  contrast  between  the  thoughts  of  past  Kad/uture,  used  here  as  no 
mere  illustration  of  a  result  otherwise  and  symbolically  deduced,  without  any 
clear  comprehension  of  its  meaning,  but  as  the  yery  ground  of  the  reasoning. 
The  ordinary  imaginaries  of  algebra  could  be  explained  (as  aboye)  by  couples ; 
but  might  then,  for  conyenience  of  calculation,  be  denoted  by  single  lettere,  sub- 
ject to  all  the  ordinary  rulet,  which  rules  yrovld/ollow  (on  this  plan)  from  the 
combination  of  dittinct  conceptions  with  definitions,  and  would  offer  no  result 
which  was  not  perfectly  and  easily  intelligible,  in  strict  consistency  with  that 
original  thought  (or  intuition)  of  time,  from  which  the  whole  theory  should  (on 
this  supposition)  be  eyoWed.  The  doctrine  of  the  n  roots  of  an  equation  of  the 
m'*  degree  (for  example)  would  thus  suffer  no  attaint  as  to  form,  but  would  ac- 
quire (I  think)  new  clearness  as  to  meaning,  without  any  assistance  from  geo> 
metry.  The  quaternions,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shewn  (in  Vol.  XXL,  Part  u.,  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy),  and  eyen  the  biquatemions  (as  I 
hope  to  shew  hereafter),  might  haye  their  laws  explained,  and  their  symbolical 
results  interpreted,  by  comparisons  of  ««<«  of  moments,  and  by  operations  on  uts 
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<<ment8|  Steps^  and  Numbers^  which  includes  this  Theory  of 
•'Couples"* 

[20.]  The  theory  of  triplets  and  sets^  thus  spoken  of  at  the 
close  of  the  Essay  of  1835,  had  in  fact  formed  the  subject  of  va- 
rious unpublished  investigations,  of  which  some  have  been  pre- 
served :  and  a  brief  notice  of  them  here  (especially  as  relates  to 
tripletsf)  may  perhaps  be  useful,  by  assisting  to  throw  light  on 
the  nature  of  the  passage,  which  I  gradually  came  to  make,  from 
couples  to  quaternions. 

Without  departing  from  the  same  general  view  of  algebra,  as 
the  science  of  pure  time,  it  was  obvious  that  no  necessity  existed 
for  any  limitation  to  pairs,  of  moments,  steps,  and  numbers. 
Thus,  instead  of  comparing,  as  in  [12],  two  moments^  Bi  and  Ba, 
with  two  other  moments,  Ai  and  A2,  it  was  possible  to  compare 
three  moments,  Bi,  Bg,  Bs,  with  three  other  moments,  Ai,  A2,  As ; 
that  is,  more  fully,  to  compare  (or  to  conceive  as  compared)  the 

of  steps  in  time.  ThuSyin  the  phraseology  of  Dr.  Peacock,  we  should  have  a  ver  j 
wide  ''science  of  suggestion**  (or  rather,  suggestive  science)  as  oxsr  basis,  on 
which  to  build  up  afterwards  a  new  structure  of  purely  symbolical  generalization^ 
if  the  science  of  time  were  adopted,  instead  of  merely  Arithmetic,  or  (primarily) 
the  doctrine  of  integer  number.  Still  I  admit  fully  that  the  actual  calculations 
suggested  by  this,  or  by  any  other  view,  must  be  performed  according  to  some 
fixed  laws  of  combination  of  symbols y  such  as  Professor  De  Morgan  has  sought  to 
reduce,  for  ordinary  algebra,  to  the  smallest  possible  compass,  in  his  Second 
Paper  on  the  Foundation  of  Algebra  (Camb.  Phil.  Trans.,  Vol.  VIL,  Part  m.), 
and  in  his  work  entitled  "  Trigonometry  and  Double  Algebra"  (London,  1849): 
and  that  in  following  out  such  laws  to  their  symbolical  consequences,  uf  nter- 
pretable  (or  at  least  uninterpreted)  results  may  be  expected  to  arise.  In  the 
present  Volume  (as  has  been  already  obseryed),  I  haye  thought  it  expedient  to 
present  the  quaternions  under  a  geometrical  aspect,  as  one  which  it  may  be  per- 
haps more  easy  and  interesting  to  contemplate,  and  more  immediately  adapted 
to  the  subsequent  applications,  of  geometrical  and  physical  kinds.  And  in  the 
passage  which  I  have  made  (in  the  Seventh  Lecture),  from  quaternions  considered 
as  real  (or  as  geometrically  interpreted),  to  biquatemions  considered  as  imaginary 
(or  as  geometrically  uninterpreted)^  but  as  symbolically  suggested  by  the  gene- 
ralization of  quaternion  formulse,  it  will  be  perceived,  by  those  who  shall  do  me 
the  honour  to  read  this  work  with  attention,  that  I  have  employed  a  method  of 
transition^  from  theorems  proved  for  the  particular  to  expressions  assumed  for  the 
general,  which  bears  a  very  close  analogy  to  the  methods  of  Ohm  and  Peacock: 
although  I  have  since  thought  of  a  way  of  geometrically  interpreting  the  biquater- 
nions  also. 

•  Trans.  R.  L  A.,  Vol.  XVIL,  Part  11.,  page  422. 

f  These  remarks  on  triplets  are  now  for  the  first  time  published. 
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homologous  moments  of  these  two  triads^  primary  with  primary, 
secondary  with  secondary,  and  tertiary  with  tertiary ;  and  so  to 
obtain  a  certain  system  or  triad  of  ordinal  relations^  or  a  triad 
of  steps  in  time,  which  might  be  denoted  (compare  [5],  [7J,  [12]  ) 
by  either  member  of  the  following  equation : 

(Bi,  B„  Bj)  -  (Ai,  Aj,  As)  =  (Bi  -  Ai,  Ba  -  Aj,  B,  -  A3). 

And  on  the  same  plan  (compare  [7],  [8],  [12]  ),  if  we  denote  the 
three  constiiueni  steps  of  such  a  triad  as  follows, 

Bi  — Ai  =  ai,  Bt  — A2  =  as,  B3  — A3s:a3, 

it  was  allowed  to  write, 

(bi,  b,,  B3)  =  (ai,  a,,  as)  +  (Ai,  a,,  As)  ; 

a  triad  of  steps  being  thus  (symbolically)  added  (or  applied)  to  a 
triad  of  moments,  so  as  to  conduct  (in  thought)  to  another  triad 
of  moments.  It  appeared  also  convenient  to  establish  the  follow- 
ing formula,  for  the  addition  0/ step-triads^ 

(bi,  bj,  bj)  +  (ai,  aj,  as)  =  (bi  +  ai,  ba  +  a,,  b,  +  aj), 

as  denoting  a  certain  composition  of  two  such  triads  of  steps,  an- 
swering to  that  successive  application  of  i;hem  to  any  given  triad 
of  moments  (Ai,  Aa,  As),  which  conducts  ultimately  to  a  third 
triad  of  moments,  namely,  to  the  triad  (Ci,  Ca,  c,),  if 

Ci  —  Bi  =!  Di,    Ca  ""  Ba  =  Da,    C3  —  B3  ^  D3. 

• 

Subtraction  of  one  step-triad  from  another  was  explained  (see 
again  [8])  as  answering  to  the  analogous  decomposition  of  a 
given  step-triad  into  others;  or  to  a  system  oi three  distinct  de^ 
compositions  of  so  many  single  steps,  each  into  two  others,  of 
which  one  was  given ;  and  it  was  expressed  by  the  formula, 

(Ci,  Ca,  Cs)  -  (ai,  a«,  as)  =  (ci  -  a,,  Ca  -  aa,  Cj  -  as) : 

while  the  usual  rules  of  algebra  were  found  to  hold  good,  respect^ 
ing  such  additions  and  subtractions  of  triads. 

[21.]  Multiplication  of  a  step-triad  by  a  positive  or  negative 
number  (a)  was  easy,  consisting  simply  in  the  multiplication  of 
each  constituent  step  by  that  number ;  so  that  I  had  the  equation, 

a  (a„  a,,  a,)  =  (aa„  aa,,  aas)  : 

c 
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and  conversely  it  was  natural  (compare  [13]  )  to  establish  the 
following  formula  for  a  certain  case  of  division  of  step-triads^ 

(aai,  aaa,  aa,)  -f-  (ai,  a^,  aj)  =a. 

But  in  the  more  general  case  (compare  again  [13]),  where  the 
steps  bi,  b],  bs  of  one  triad  were  not  proportional  to  the  steps  ai, 
as,  a,,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  quotient  of  these  two  step-triads 
was  to  be  interpreted,  on  the  same  general  plan,  as  being  equal 
to  a  certain  triad  or  triplet  of  numbers^  a^  a^^  at\  so  that  there 
should  be  conceived  to  exist  generally  two  equations  of  the  forms, 

(bi,  ba,  ba)  -f-  (ai,  as,  as)  =  (ai,  a,,  flj) ; 
(bi,  ba,  bs)  «  (ai,  ai,  Oj)  (ai,  a„  a,) : 

the  three  (pQsitive  or  negative)  constituents  of  this  numerical 
triplet  (di,  as,  Os)  depending,  according  to  some  definite  laws,  on 
the  ratios  of  the  six  stepSy  ai  as  aj  bi  ba  bs. 

[22.]  In  this  way  there  came  to  be  conceived  three  distinct 
and  independent  unit^steps^  a  primary,  a  secondary,  and  a  ter- 
tiary, which  I  denoted  by  the  symbols, 

111     !»     1« ; 

and  also  three  unit-numbersj  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary, 
each  of  which  might  operate,  as  a  species  oi  factor j  or  multiplier, 
on  each  of  these  three  steps,  or  on  their  system,  and  which  I  de- 
noted by  these  other  symbols, 

xi,     Xs,     Xs : 
or  sometimes  more  fully  thus, 

(1, 0,  0),  (0, 1,  0),  (0, 0, 1). 
A  triad  of  steps  took  thus  the  form, 

rli  +  sl\  +  tliy 

where  r,  «,  t  were  three  numerical  coefficients  (positive. or  nega- 
tive), although  li  Is  Is  ^ere  still  supposed  to  denote  three  steps 
in  time;  and  any  triplet  factor^  such  as  (m,  n,  p),  by  which  this 
step-triplet  was  to  be  multiplied,  or  operated  upon,  might  be  put 
under  the  analogous  form, 

mxi  +  nxs+/?xs. 
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Coadnaiiig  tlien  to  mimit  tittt  dStCrAirfJM  propertr  of  nuldpIU 
cation,  h  was  only  nccessuy  to  fix  the  ngnificfttions  of  tlie  iiiii« 
fnmimeiSj  or  eoaalmiatioDS,  obtained  by  operating  aepaimlely  with 
endb  (rf*  tbe  three  noils  of  nnmber  on  tncA  of  the  three  units  of 
step :  every  such  product,  or  result,  bdng  concaved,  in  this 
theory,  to  be  Uself^  in  general,  a  Miep^riad^  of  which,  however^ 
some  of  the  component  steps  might  Tanish«  Hence,  after  writing 

I  proeeeded  to  develope  these  nine  step-tripteis  into  mine  irinih 
wual  expressions  of  the  forms, 

h,s^y.s.i  i»+ v.f.«  i«+ v.f.»  i» 

where  the  twemfy-set>em  symbols  of  the  form  1/;  ^  j^  represented 
certun^e^f  numerical  coefficients^  or  constants  ofmultipHcniion^ 
analogous  to  those  denoted  by  71  and  yi  in  [14]»  and  like  them 
requiring  to  have  their  values  previously  tissigned^  before  pro* 
ceeding  to  multiplication,  if  it  were  demanded  that  the  operation 
of  a  given  triplet  of  numbers  on  a  given  triplet  of  steps  should 
produce  a  perfectly  definite  step^triad  as  its  result. 

[23.]  Conversely,  when  once  these  numerical  coit^tand  had 
been  assigned,  I  saw  that  the  equation  of  multiplication, 

(mxj  +  nxf^pxi)  (rli  +  sit  +  th)  -  «li  +  yl  1  +  «lii 

was  to  be  regarded  as  breaking  itself  up,  on  account  of  the  sup« 
posed  mutual  independence  of  the  three  unit-steps,  into  three  or^ 
dinary  algebraical  equations^  between  the  nine  numbers^  fit,  n,  p^ 
r,  Sj  /,  X,  y,  z;  namely,  between  the  coffficienta  of  the  multipiieri 
multiplicand,  and  product.  These  three  equations  were  linear^ 
relatively  to  in,  n^p  (as  also  with  respect  to  r,  4,  ^  and  x,  y,  z) ; 
and  therefore  while  they  gave,  immediately ^  expressions  for  the 
coefficients  xyz  of  the  product^  and  so  resolved  eajfreeety  the 
problem  of  multiplication^  they  enabled  me,  through  a  simple 
system  of  three  linear  and  ordinary  equations,  to  resolve  also  the 
converse  problem  [21]  of  the  division  of  one  triad  of  steps  by 
another :  or  to  determine  the  coefficients  mnp  of  the  followiit)); 
quotient  of  two  such  triads, 

mxi  +  iixs  +jDx,«  (all  +  yl%-¥zU)  4-  (rli  +  iU  +  tl$). 
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[24.]  Such  were  the  most  essential  elements  of  that  general 
theory  of  triplets,  which  occurred  to  me  in  1834  and  1835:  but 
it  is  clear  that,  in  its  applications,  everything  depended  on  the 
choice  of  the  twenty-seven  constants  of  multiplication^  which 
might  all  be  arbitrarily  assumed^  before  proceeding  to  operate^ 
but  were  then  to  be  regarded  dL% fixed.  It  was  natural^  indeed,  to 
consider  the  primary  number-unit  x^  as  producing  no  change  in 
the  step  or  triad  on  which  it  operates;  and  it  ^di%  desirable  to  de- 
termine the  constants  so  as  to  satisfy  .the  condition, 

for  the  sake  of  conforming  to  analogies  of  algebra.  Accordingly, 
in  one  of  several  triplet-systems  which  t  tried,  the  constants  were 
so  chosen  as  to  satisfy  these  conditions,  by  the  assumptions, 

Xj  li  =  li,   Xj  Ij  =  I2,   Xj  13  =  13, 

Xal,  =  l„    Xala=a:  li  +  (ft-6-i)l2,    x,  1,  =  61,, 

X,  li  =  ls,   X3l3=Jlj,    Xjljsli  +  ila+ els; 

which  still  involved  two  arbitrary  numerical  constants,  b  and  c, 
and  gave,  by  a  combination  oi  successive  operations^  on  any  ar- 
bitrary step-triad  (such  as  rli  +  « U  +  /I3,  whatever  the  coefficients 
r,  Sy  t  of  this  operand  triad  might  be),  the  following  symbolic 
equations,^  expressing  the  properties  of  the  assumed  operators^ 
x„  X3,  and  the  laws  of  their  mutual  combinations  : 

xa»=(ft-.ft-i)x3  +  l; 
Xj  X3  =  X3  Xj  =  o  Xs ; 
Xj*  =  cxs+  ftx2  +  1; 

while  the  factor  xi  was  suppressed,  as  being  simply  equiva- 
lent, in  this  system,  to  the  factor  1,  or  to  the  ordinary  unit  of 
number.  But  although  the  symbol  x,  appeared  thus  to  be  given 
by  a  quadratic  equation,  with  the  two  real  roots  b  and  -  6~S  I  saw 
that  it  would  be  improper  to  confound  the  operation  of  this  pe^ 
culiar  symbol  x,  with  that  of  either  of  these  two  numerical  roots, 
of  that  quadratic  but  symbolical  equation^  regarded  as  an  ordi" 
nary  multiplier.     It  was  not  either^  separately^  of  the  two  ope- 

*  These  symbolic  equations  are  copied  from  a  manuscript  of  February, 
1835. 
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rations  Xfb  and  X|+i~S  which^  when  performed  on  a  gen'ertU 
step-triad^  reduced  that  triad  to  another  with  every  step  a  null 
one :  but  the  'combination  of  these  two  operations,  successively 
(and  in  either  order)  performed. 

[25.]  In  the  same  particular  triplet  system,  the  three  gene- 
ral equations  [23]  between  the  nine  numerical  coefficients,  of 
multiplier,  multiplicand,  and  product,  became  the  following :   • 

x  =  mr  +  nS'¥pti 

y  =  »w*  +  nr  +  (ft  -  ft"*)  «*  +  bpt ; 

z  =  mt-^pr-^-b  {nt  +  ps)  +  cpt ; 

whence  it  was  possible,  in  general^  to  determine  the  coefficients 
m,  n,  p,  of  the  quotient  of  any  two  proposed  step-triads.  The 
same  three  equations  were  found  to  hold  good  also,  when  the 
number-triplet  (^,y,  z)  was  considered  as  the  symbolical  product 
qf  the  two  number'tripltts,  (m,  n,  p)  and  (r,  Sf  t) ;  this  product 
being  obtained  by  a  certain  detachment  (or  separation)  of  the 
symbols  of  the  operators  from  that  of  a  common  operand^  namely 
here  an  arbitrary  step-triad.  In  other  words,  the  same  algebraical 
equations  between  the  nine  numerical  coefficients,  ayZj  mnpy  rsty 
expressed  also  the  conditions  involved  in  the  formula  of  sym- 
bolical multiplication, 

(a:,  y,  z)  =  (wi,  n,  p)  (r,  s,  t), 
regarded  as  an  abridgment  of  the  following^/fer  formula : 
(a?>  Vi  z)  (ai*  aa>  as)  =  (w,  «,  p)  (r,  «,  t)  (ai>  a,,  a,) ; 

where  ai,  Sz,  8$  might  denote  any  three  steps  in  time.  Or  they 
might  be  said  to  be  the  conditions  for  the  correctness  of  this 
other  symbolical  equation^ 

xxi  +  yx,  +  zxj  =  (mx,  +  «x,  +  px^)  (rxj  +  sxt  +  ^x,), 

interpreted  on  the  same  plan  as  the  symbols  Xj',  x^x,,  xjXj,  x,*, 
in  [24]. 

[26.]  All  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  lately  mentioned 
triplet  system  might  be  considered  to  be  contained  in  the  three 
ordinary  and  algebraical  equations,  [25],  which  connected  the 
nine  coefficients  with  each  other  (and  in  this  case  with  two  arbi- 
trary constants).     And  I  saw  that  these  equations  admitted  of 


/ 
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the  three  following  combinations,  by  the  ordinary  processes  of 
algebra : 

a?-i"*y  =  (m-i"*ii)  (r-A"**); 

where  a,  a'  were  the  two  real  and  unequal  roots  of  the  ordinary 
quadratic  equation, 

Here,  then,  was  an  instance  of  what  occurred  in  every  other  tri» 
plet  system  that  I  tried,  and  seemed  indeed  to  be  a  general  and 
necessary  consequence  of  the  cubic  Jbrm  of  a  certain  function, 
obtained  by  elimination  between  the  three  equations  mentioned 
in  [23],  at  least  if  we  still  (as  is  natural)  suppose  that  xial; 
namely,  that  the  product  of  two  triplets  may  vanish^  without 
either  factor  vanishing.  For  if  (as  one  of  the  ways  of  exhibiting 
this  result),  we  assume 

n^bm^  r^-bsy  /  =  0, 
the  recent  relations  will  then  g^ve 

so  that,  whatever  values  may  be  assigned  to  m,  p, «,  we  have,  in 
this  system,  the  formula : 

(m,  ftm,  p)  (-  bsy  *,  0)  «  (0,  0,  0). 

For  the  same  reason,  there  were  indeterminate  caseSf  in  the  ope- 
ration of  division  of  triplets:  for  example,  if  it  were  required  to 
find  the  coefficients  mnp  of  a  quotient,  from  the  equation 

(m,  n,  p)  (-  bs,  s,  0)  =  («,  y,  z), 

we  should  only  be  able  to  determine  the  function  m-b'^n,  but 
not  the  numbers  m  and  n  themselves;  while  p  would  be  entirely 
undetermined :  at  least  if  x-h  by  and  z  were  each  »  0,  for  other- 
wise there  might  come  infinite  values  into  play. 

[27.]  The  foregoing  reasonings  respecting  triplet  systems 
were  quite  independent  of  any  sort  of  geometrical  interpretation. 
Yet  it  was  natural  to  interpret  the  results,  and  I  did  so,  by  con- 
ceiving the  three  sets  of  coefficients,  (m,  n,p),  (r, «,  t)^  («,  y,  2), 
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which  belonged  to  the  three  triplets  in  the  multiplication,  to  be 
the  co-ordinate  projections^  on  three  rectangular  axes,  of  three 
right  lines  drawn  from  a  common  origin ;  which  lines  might  (I 
thought)  be  said  to  be,  respectively,  in  this  system  of  interpreta- 
tion, the  multiplier  line,  the  multiplicand  line,  and  the  product 
line.  And  then,  in  the  particular  triplet  system  recently  de- 
scribed, the  formulfiB  of  [26]  gave  easily  a  simple  rule,  for  coii- 
structing  (on  this  plan)  the  product  of  two  lines  in  space.  For 
I  saw  that  if  three  fixed  and  rectangular  lines  j  A,  i3,  C,  distinct 
from  the  original  axes,  were  determined  by  the  three  following 
pairs  of  ordinary  equations  in  co-ordinates  : 

«  +  6y  =  0,  z  =  0,  for  line  A ; 
y - 6a:  =  0,  z - oas  =  0,  .  .  .  B; 
y-bx^Of  z-afx^Oy  .  .  .  C; 

we  might  then  enunciate  this  theorem  :* 

**  If  a  line  L''  be  the  product  of  two  other  lines,  Z/,  L\  then 
on  whichever  of  the  three  rectangular  lines  Af  i3,  C  we  project 
the  two  factors  Ly  L\  the  product  (in  the  ordinary  meaning)  of 
their  two  projections  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  projections 
(on  the  same)  of  Z#"  and  (7,  U  being  the  primary  unit-line 
(I,  0,  0)." 

[28.]  I  saw  also  that  it  followed  from  this  theorem,  or  more 
immediately  from  the  equations  lately  cited  [26],  from  which  the 
theorem  itself  had  been  obtained,  that  if  we  considered  three 
rectangular  planes^  A\  f  ,  C\  perpendicular  respectively  to  the 
three  lines  A^  i3,  C,  or  having  for  their  equations, 

y-6a:»0,  {A)\  a:  +  fty  +  az  =  0,  (B^;  a?  +  6y+a'z  =  0,  (C); 

then  every  line  in  any  one  of  these  three  fixed  planes  gave  a  null 
product  line,  when  it  was  multiplied  by  a  line  perpendicular  to 
that  fixed  plane :  the  line  A,  for  example,  as  a  factor,  giving  a 
null  line  as  the  product,  when  combined  with  any  factor  line  in 
the  plane  A\  For  the  same  reason  (compare  [26]  ),  although 
the  division  of  one  line  by  another  gave  generally  a  determinate 

*  This  theorem  is  here  copied,  withoat  any  modification,  from  the  manuscript 
inrettigation  of  Febmary,  1835,  which  was  mentioned  in  a  former  note. 
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guolient'line^  yet  if  the  divisor-line  were  situated  in  any  one  of 
the  three  planes  A\  B^  C,  this  quotient-line  became  then  in- 
finite^  or  indeterminate.  And  results  of  the  same  general  cha- 
racter, although  not  all  so  simple  as  the  foregoing,  presented 
themselves  in  my  examinations  of  various  other  triplet  systems  : 
there  being,  in  all  those  which  I  tried,  at  least  one  system  of 
line  and  plane,  analogous  to  (^A)  and  (^'),  but  not  always  three 
such  (real)  systems,  not  always  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

[29.]  These  speculations  interested  me  at  the  time,  and  some 
of  the  results  appeared  to  be  not  altogether  inelegant.  But  I  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  departure  from  ordinary  analogies  of  algebra, 
contained  in  the  evanescence  [26]  [28]  of  a  product  of  two  trip- 
lets (or  of  two  lines),  in  certain  cases  when  i\e\ihex  factor  was 
null ;  and  in  the  connected  indeterminateness  (in  the  same  cases) 
of  a  quotient^  while  the  divisor  was  different  from  zero.  There 
seemed  also  to  be  too  much  room  for  arbitrary  choice  of  con- 
slants^  and  not  any  sufficiently  decided  reasons  for  finally  prefer- 
ring one  triplet  system  to  another.  Indeed  the  assumption  of 
the  symbolic  equation  [24],  xi  ^  1,  which  it  appeared  to  be  conve- 
nient and  natural  to  make,  although  not  essential  to  the  theory, 
determined  immediately  the  values  of  nine  out  of  the  twenty-se- 
ven constants  of  multiplication ;  and  six  others  were  obtained 
from  the  assumptions,  which  also  seemed  to  be  convenient  (al- 
though in  some  of  my  investigations  the  latter  was  not  made), 

X2  li  =  Ij,     X3  li  =  Is. 

The  supposed  convertibility  (see  again  [24]  ),  of  the  order  of  the 
two  operations  x,  and  x,,  gave  then  the  three  following  condi- 
tions, 

Xj  Xj  \i  =  Xj  X3  Ij,  Xj  Xj  Ij  =  X2  Xs  ij,  X3  Xj  I3  =  Xg  X3  I3, 

of  which  the  first  was  seen  at  once  to  establish  three  relations  be- 
tween six  of  the  twelve  remaining  coefficients  of  multiplication, 
namely  (if  the  subscript  commas  be  here  for  conciseness  omitted), 

I23I  =  is21j     l23a=ls22>     1233  =  1323. 

The  two  other  equations  between  step-triads,  given  by  the  recent 
conditions  of  convertibility,  resplved  themselves  into  six  equa- 
tions between  coefficients,  which  were,  however,  perceived  to  be 
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not  all  independent  of  each  other,  being  in  fact  all  satisfied  by 
satisfying  the  three  following : 

I32I  =  lj23  Issa  "~  I233  ls22  9 

I231  =  I233  (I233  ~  I222}  +  I223  (I322  —  I333}  9 

I33I  =  I332  (I233  —  I222)  +  I322  (^322  "■  1333)  5 

of  which  the  two  former  presented  themselves  to  me  under  forms 
a  little  simpler,  because,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  a  gradual  as- 
cent from  couples  to  triplets,  or  for  preventing  a  tertiary  term 
from  appearing  in  the  product,  when  no  such  term  occurred  in 
either  'factor,  1  assumed  the  value, 

I223  =  "• 
There  still  remained ^V6  arbitrary  coefficients, 

A  222  J  A322I  1323*  l332>  l333» 

which  it  seemed  to  be  permitted  to  choose  at  pleasure :  but  the 
decomposition  of  a  certain  cubic  function  [26]  of  r,  «,  t  \i\io  fac- 
tors^ combined  with  geometrical  considerations y  led  me,  for  the 
sake  of  securing  the  reality  and  rectangulaiity  of  a  certain  sys- 
tem of  lines  and  planes,  to  assume  the  three  following  relations 
between  those  coefficients : 

I222  =  I323  ""  IsH*     •1-322  =  0,     I332  ^  I3J3  t 

which  gave  also  the  values, 

I221  =  1,     1821  =  v,     I331  =  1. 

But  the  two  constant  coefficients  I323  and  I333  still  seemed  to  re« 
main  wholly  arbitrary,^  and  were  those  undetermined  elements, 
denoted  by  b  and  c,  which  entered  into  the  formulae  of  triplet 
multiplication  [25],  already  cited  in  this  Preface. 

[30.]  I  saw,  however,  as  has  been  already  hinted  [19]  [20], 
that  the  same  general  view  of  algebra,  as  the  science  of  pure 
time,  admitted  easily,  at  least  in  thought,  of  an  extension  of  this 

•  The  system  of  constants  6=1,  c  =  1,  might  have  deserved  attention,  but  I 
do  not  find  that  it  occurred  to  me  to  consider  it.  In  some  of  those  old  investi- 
gations  respecting  triplets,  the  symbol  V-  1  presented  itself  as  a  coefficient :  but 
this  at  the  time  appeared  to  me  unsatisfactory,  nor  did  I  see  how  to  interpret  it 
in  such  a  connexion. 
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whole  theory,  not  only  from  couples  to  triplets,  but  also  from 
triplets  to  setSy  of  moments,  steps,  and  numbers.  Instead  of  ^t£70 
or  even  three  moments  (as  in  [12]  or  [20]),  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  conceiving  a  system  or  set  of  n  such  moments,  Ai,  a,,  . .  a^, 
and  in  supposing  it  to  be  compared  with  another  equinumerous 
momental  set^  Bi,  Ba,  .  •  Bn,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  conduct  to  a 
new  complex  ordinal  relation,  or  stefhsety  denoted  by  the  formula, 

(Bi,  Bs,  .  •  Bn)  —  (Ai,  As,  •  •  A,|^  =  (Bj  —  Ai,  Ba  —  A3,  .  •  B«  —  An). 

Such  Step-sets  could  be  added  or  subtracted  (compare  [20]  ),  by 
adding  or  subtracting  their  component  steps,  each  to  or  from  its 
own  corresponding  step,  as  indicated  by  the  double  formula, 

(bi,  bj,  .  .  bn)  ±  (ai,  aj,  .  .  an)  =  (bi  ±  ai,  b,  ±  aj,  .  .  bn  ±  a.) ; 

and  a  step-set  could  be  multiplied  by  a  number  (a),  or  divided  by 
another  step-sety  provided  that  the  component  steps  of  the  one 
were  proportional  to  those  of  the  other  (compare  [13]  [21]  ),  by 
the  formulae : 

a  (ai,  as, .  .  a.)  =  (aai,  aoa,  .  .  aan) ; 

(aai,  aai,  .  .  aan)  -r-  (ai,  as,  .  .  an)  =  a. 

[31.]  But  when  it  was  required  to  divide  one  step-set  by  ano- 
ther, in  the  more  general  case  (compare  [13]  [14]  [21] ),  where 
the  components  or  constituent  steps  ai,  83,  .  .  an  of  the  one  set 
were  not  proportional  to  the  corresponding  components  bi,  bs, . . 
bn  of  the  other  set,  a  difficulty  again  arose,  which  I  proposed  still 
to  meet  on  the  same  general  plan  as  before,  by  conceiving  that  a 
numeral  set,  or  set  or  system  o/numbers,  (a^  ^a*  •  •  On)y  might 
operate  on  the  one  set  of  steps,  (ai,  a^,  •  •  a*),  in  a  way  analogous 
to  multiplication^  so  as  to  produce  or  generate  the  other  given 
•tep-set,  as  a  result  which  should  be  analogous  to  a  product.  In- 
stead of  three  distinct  and  independent  unit-steps,  as  in  [22],  I 
now  conceived  the  existence  of  n  such  unit-steps,  which  might  be 
denoted  by  the  symbols, 

li,  Isj  •  •  ln> 

and  instead  of  three  unit-numbers  (see  again  [22]  ),  I  conceived 
n  such  unit-operators,  which  in  those  early  investigations  I  de- 
noted 


lad  ot  which  I  eonedTed  that  eoek  m%fat  opomte  on  tmek  nmU 
siep,  as  m  spedes  of  mmltipliery  or/ortor,  so  as  to  [Modiice  (gene- 
lally)  a  ii^ar  siepsei  as  the  result.  There  cmme  thus  to  be  con* 
ceiTed  a  nomber^  =  m\  of  sndi  resultant  step-sets,  denoted,  on  the 
plan  of  [22],  by  sj^mbols  of  the  fonss : 

where  the  »*  symbols  of  the  form  l/^h  denoted  so  many  mrnmeneal 
coepcientSj  or  conslamts  qfrnmiiiplicaiiom^  of  the  kind  previottsly 
considered  in  the  theories  of  couples  [14],  and  of  triplets  [22], 
which  all  required  to  have  their  values  previinufy  aummed^  or 
assigned,  before  proceeding  to  mmliipljf  a  step-set  by  a  number* 
set,  in  order  that  this  operation  might  gire  generally  a  defimiie 
step-set  as  the  result. 

[32.]  Conversely,  on  the  plan  of  [23],  when  the  m'  numerical 
values  of  these  coeflBcients  or  constants  1/^h  had  been  once  fixed, 
I  saw  that  we  could  then  definitely  interpret  a  product  of  the 
form, 

(m  xj  +  .  .  +  ai^  x^  + .  .  m,  x«)  (ri  li  +  .  .  +  r/l/+ .  .  +  r«  1«), 

where  tiii,  .  .  m^  .  .  fiin  and  r^  .  •  r/,  .  •  r^  were  any  2n  given 
numbers,  as  being  equivalent  to  a  certain  new  or  derived  step- 
set  of  the  form, 

where  Xi, . .  a^,  .  .  Xn  were  n  new  or  derived  nutnberSf  determined 
by  n  expressions  such  as  the  following : 

the  summation  extending  to  all  the  n'  combinations  of  values  of 
the  indices  /  and  g.  And  because  these  expressions  might  in 
general  be  treated  as  a  system  of  n  linear  equations  between  the 
n  coefficients  m^  of  the  multiplier  set,  I  thought  that  the  division 
of  one  step-set  by  another  (compare  [14]  [23]),  might  thus  in 
general  be  accomplished,  or  at  least  conceived  and  interpreted, 
as  being  the  process  of  returning  to  that  multiplier^  or  of  deter'- 
mining  the  numeral  set  which  would  produce  the  dividend  step- 
setf  by  operating  on  the  divisor  step-set^  and  which  might  there- 
fore be  denoted  as  follows : 
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-^  (ri  li  +  . .  r/ 1/+ . .  +  r«  1«) ; 
or  more  concisely  thus, 

Siw^ x^=»  Sa?fc  U  -5-  2r/ l/t . 

while  the  numeral  set  thus  found  might  be  called  the  quotient  of 
the  two  step-sets. 

[33.]  It  may  be  remembered  that  even  at  so  early  a  stage  as 
the  interpretation  of  the  symbol  by  a^  for  the  algebraic  product 
of  two  positive  or  negative  numhersy*  it  had  been  proposed  to 
conceive  a  reference  to  a  step  (a),  which  should  be  first  operated 
on  by  those  two  numbers  successively^  and  then  abstracted from^ 
as  was  expressed  by  the  elementary  formula  [9], 

(i  X  a)  X  a  =  ft  X  (a  X  a). 

Thus  to  interpret  the  product  -2x-3a8e  +  6,  I  conceived  that 
some  time-step  (a)  was  first  tripled  in  length  and  reversed  in  di- 
rection ;  then  that  the  new  step  (~3a)  was  doubled  and  reversed; 
and  finally  that  the  last  resultant  step  (+  6a)  was  compared  with 
the  original  step  (a),  in  the  way  of  algebraic  ratio  [9],  thereby 
conducting  to  a  result  which  was  independent  of  that  original 
step.  All  this,  so  far,  was  no  doubt  extremely  easy ;  nor  was  it 
difficult  to  extend  the  same  mode  of  interpretation  to  the  case 
[17]  of  the  multiplication  of  two  number  couples^  and  to  inter- 
pret the  product  of  two  such  couples  as  satisfying  the  condition, 

(fti,  fta)  (fli)  fla)  X  (a„  aj)  =  (Ai,  fta)  x  (fli,  flg)  (aj,  aa) ; 

the  arbitrary  step-couple  (a^  aa)  being  first  operated  on,  and  af- 
terwards abstracted  from.  In  like  manner,  in  the  theory  of 
triplets^  it  was  found  possible  [24]  [25]  to  abstract  from  an  ope- 
rand  step-triad,  and  thereby  to  obtain  formulse  for  the  symbolic 

•  This  word  **  number,"  whether  with  perfect  propriety  or  not,  is  used 
throughout  the  present  Preface  and  work,  not  as  contrasted  with /racttoiu  (ex- 
cept when  accompanied  by  the  word  whole  or  integer),  nor  with  incommensura* 
bles,  but  rather  with  those  Bteps  (in  time,  or  on  one  axis),  of  some  two  of  which  it 
represents  or  denotes  the  ratio.  In  short,  the  number$  here  spoken  of,  and  else- 
where denominated  **  scalar s"  in  this  work,  are  simply  those  positives  or  nega" 
tives,  on  the  scale  of  progression  from  —  «o  to  +  oo ,  which  are  commonly  called 
reals  (or  real  quantities)  in  algebra. 
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multiplication  of  the  secondary  and  tertiary  number-units^  x,,  x«, 
and  more  generally  of  any  two  numerical  triplets  among  them- 
selves. But  when  it  was  sought  to  extend  the  same  view  to  the 
still  more  general  multiplication  of  numeral  sets^  new  difficulties 
were  introduced  by  the  essential  complexity  of  the  subject,  on 
which  I  can  only  touch  in  the  briefest  manner  here.* 

[34.]  After  operating  on  an  arbitrary  step-set  2  r/ 1/  by  a 
number-set  Sfii^  x^,  and  so  obtaining  [32]  another  step-set, 
Sxa  1a,  we  may  conceive  ourselves  to  operate  on  the  same  gene- 
ral plan,  and  with  the  same  particular  constants  of  multiplication, 
on  this  new  step-set,  by  a  new  number-setf  such  as  Sniyx^,  and 
so  to  obtain  a  third  step-set^  such  as  ^afk^lk,:  which  may  then  be 
supposed  to  be  divided  (see  again  [32]  )  by  the  original  step^set 
2r/l/,  so  as  to  conduct  to  a  quotient ,  which  shall  be  another  nU" 
meral  set,  of  the  form  Sm''^  x^.  Under  these  conditions,  we  may 
certainly  write, 

Sm^xy (2m^  x^  .2r/l/)  =  2wV  V  •  Sr/1/; 

but  in  order  to  justify  the  subsequent  abstraction  of  the  operand 
step-set,  or  the  abridgment  (compare  [25]  )  of  this  formula  of  «tic- 
cessive  operation  to  the  following, 

2 w'^  x^  .  2f»p-x^  =  2mV  V> 

which  may  be  called  a  formula  for  the  (symbolic)  multiplication 
of  two  number-sets^  certain  conditions  ofdetachment  are  to  be  sa-. 
tisfied,  which  may  be  investigated  as  follows. 

[35.]  Conceive  that  the  required  separation  of  symbols  has 
been  found  possible,  and  that  it  has  given,  by  a  generalization  of 

*  A  fUler  accoimt  of  this  theor j  of  seti,  with  a  somewhat  different  notation 
(the  symbols  Cr,  $,  t  and  tir,  i',  r'  being  employed,  for  example,  to  denote  the  co- 
efficients which  would  here  be  written  as  1(,  r, «  and  IV.  r'.  r\  and  with  a  special 
application  to  the  theory  of  ^afrmioiM,  will  be  found  in  an  Essay  entitled :  **  Re- 
searches respecting  Qnatemions.  First  Series."  Trans.  R.  L  A.  Vol.  XXI., 
Partu.  Dublin:  184a  Pages  199  to  296.  (Read  November  13th,  1843.)  This 
Essay  was  not  fully  printed  till  1847>  but  several  copies  of  it  were  distributed  in 
that  year,  especially  during  the  second  Oxford  Meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion. The  discussion  of  that  portion  of  the  subject  which  is  here  considered  is 
contained  chiefly  in  pages  225  to  231  of  the  volume  above  cited. 
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the  process  for  triplets  in  [24],  a  system  of  »'  symbolic  equations 
of  the  form, 

where  1'^,^,^  is  one  of  a  new  system  ofn*  numerical  coeJicieniSj 
and  the  sum  involves  n  terms,  answering  to  n  different  values  of 
the  index  g".  Under  the  same  conditions,  the  recent  formula  for 
the  multiplication  of  numeral  sets  breaks  itself  up  into  n  equa- 
tions, of  the  form, 

»»V  =  Sl»^  m'g,  Vg^g',g»  I 

the  summation  here  extending  to  n'  terms  arising  from  the  com- 
binations of  the  values  of  the  indices  g  and  g\  For  all  such 
combinations,  and  for  each  of  the  n  values  of  y,  we  are  to  have 
(if  the  required  detachment  be  possible)  the  following  equation 
between  step-sets : 

and  conversely,  if  we  can  satisfy  these  n'  equations  between  step- 
sets,  we  shall  thereby  satisfy  the  conditions  of  detachment  [34], 
which  we  have  at  present  in  view.  But  eocA  of  these  n'  equa- 
tions between  sets  resolves  itself  generally  into  n  equations  be- 
tween numbers :  and  thus  there  arise  in  general  no  fewer  than  n* 
numerical  equations^  as  expressive  of  the  conditions  in  question, 
which  may  all  be  represented  by  the  formula,* 

all  combinations  of  values  of  the  indices y*,  g^  p^,  A'  (from  1  to  ii 
for  each)  being  permitted,  and  the  summation  in  each  member 
being  performed  with  respect  to  h.  Now  to  satisfy  these  n^ 
equations  of  condition,  there  were  only  2 »*  coefficients,  or  rather 
their  ratios,  disposable :  and  although  the  theories  of  couples  and 
triplets  already  served  to  exemplify  the  possibility  of  effecting 
the  desired  detachment^  at  least  in  certain  cases,  yet  it  was  by 
no  means  obvious  that  any  stich  extetisive  reductions^  were  likely 

*  A  formula  equiTalent  to  this,  but  with  a  somewhat  different  notation,  will 
be  found  at  page  231  of  the  Essay  and  Volume  referred  to  in  a  recent  Note. 

f  On  the  subject  of  such  general  reductions,  some  remarks  will  be  found  at 
page  251  of  the  Essay  and  Volume  lately  cited. 
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to  present  themselves,  as  were  required  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  same  object,  in  the  more  general  theory  of  sets.  And  I 
believe  that  the  compass  and  difficulty,  which  I  thus  perceived 
to  exist,  in  that  very  general  theory,  deterred  me  from  pursuing 
it  farther  at  the  time  above  referred  to. 

[36.]  There  was,  however,  a  motive  which  induced  me  then 
to  attach  a  special  importance  to  the  consideration  of  triplets^  as 
distinguished  from  those  more  general  sets^  of  which  some  ac- 
count has  been  given.  This  was  the  desire  to  connect,  in  some 
new  and  useful  (or  at  least  interesting)  way,  calculation  with  geo- 
metry^  through  some  undiscovered  extension^  to  space  of  three 
dimensions^  of  a  method  of  construction  or  representation  [2], 
which  bad  been  employed  with  success  by  Mr.  Warren*  (and 
indeed  also  by  other  authors,!  of  whose  writings  I  had  not  then 

*  **  Treatise  on  the  Geometrical  Representation  of  the  Square  Roots  of  Ne- 
gatire  Qaantities.  By  the  Rey.  John  Warren,  A.  M.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge."  (Cambridge,  1828.)  To  suggestions  from  that 
Treatise  I  gladly  acknowledge  myself  to  hare  been  indebted,  although  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  symbol  V— 1,  employed  in  it,  is  entirely  distinct  from  that 
which  I  have  since  come  to  adopt  in  the  geometrical  applications  of  the  quater- 
nions. 

t  Several  important  particulars  respecting  such  authors  have  been  collected 
in  the  already  cited  **  Report  on  certain  Branches  of  Analysis"  (see  especially 
pp.  228  to  235),  by  Dr.  Peacock,  whose  remarks  upon  their  writings,  and  whose 
own  investigations  on  the  subject,  are  well  entitled  to  attention.  As  relates  to 
the  method  described  above  (in  paragraph  [36]  of  this  Preface),  if  multiplication 
(as  well  as  addition)  of  directed  lines  in  one  plane  be  regarded  (as  I  think  it  ought 
to  be)  as  an  essential  element  thereof,  I  venture  here  to  state  the  impression  on 
my  own  mind,  that  the  true  inventor,  or  at  least  the  first  definite  promulgator  of 
that  method,  will  be  found  to  have  been  Argand,  in  1806:  although  his  ''  Essai 
sor  une  Mani^re  de  repr^senter  les  Quantitds  Imaginaires,"  which  was  published 
at  Paris  in  that  year,  is  known  to  me  only  by  Dr.  Peacooli's  mention  of  it  in  his 
Report,  and  by  the  account  of  the  same  Essay  g^ven  in  the  course  of  a  subse- 
quent correspondence,  or  series  of  communications  (which  also  has  been  noticed 
in  that  Report,  and  was  in  consequence  consulted  a  few  years  ago  by  me),  car- 
ried on  between  Fran9ais,  Servois,  Gergonne,  and  Argand  himself;  which  series 
of  papers  was  published  in  Gergonne' s  Annales  des  Math^matiques,  in  or  about 
the  year  1813.  My  recollection  of  that  correspondence  is,  that  it  was  admitted 
to  establish  fully  the  priority  of  Argand  to  Fran9ais,  as  regarded  the  method 
[36]  of  (not  merely  adding^  but)  multiplying  together  directed  lines  in  one  plane, 
which  is  briefly  described  above :  and  which  was  afterwards  independently  re- 
produced, by  Warren  in  1828,  and  in  the  same  year  by  Mourey,  in  a  work  enti- 
tled :  •*  La  Vraie  Thtorie  des  Quantit^s  Negatives,  et  des  Qnantites  pr^tendues 
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heard),  for  operations  on  right  lines  in  one  plane :  whicii  method 
had  given  a  species  of  geometrical  interpretation  to  the  usual 
and  well-known  imaginary  symbol  of  algebra.  In  the  method 
thus  referred  to,  addition  of  lines  was  performed  according  to  the 
same  rules  as  composition  ofmotionsy  or  of  forces,  by  drawing 

Imaginaires*"  (Paris,  1828).  If  the  list  of  such  independent  re-inventors  of  this 
important  and  modem  method  of  constructing  by  a  line  the  product  of  two  di^ 
rtcted  lines  in  one  fixed  plane  (from  which  it  is  to  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that 
m J  own  mode  of  representing  by  a  quaternion  the  product  of  two  directed  lines 
tit  ipace  is  altoigether  different)  were  to  be  continued,  it  would  include,  as  I  have 
lately  learned,  the  illustrious  name  of  Gauss,  in  connexion  with  his  Theory 
of  Biquadratic  Residues  (Gottingen,  1832).  On  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  per- 
ceive that  any  distinct  anticipation  of  this  method  of  multiplication  of  directed  lines 
is  contained  in  Bu^^s  vague  but  original  and  often  cited  Paper,  entitled  <*  Mf- 
moire  sur  les  Quantit^s  Imaginaires,"  which  appeared  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  (of  London)  for  1806,  having  been  read  in  June,  1805.  The  inge- 
nious author  of  that  Paper  had  undoubtedly  formed  the  notion  of  representing  the 
directions  of  lines  by  algebraical  symbols ;  he  even  uses  (in  No.  3d  of  his  Memoir) 
such  expressions  as  V2  (cos  45^  f  sin  45''  V  - 1)  to  denote  two  different  and  <ir- 
rected  diagonals  of  a  square :  and  there  is  the  high  authority  of  Peacock  (Report, 
p.  228),  for  considering  that  the  geometrical  interpretation  of  the  symbol  V— 1* 
as  denoting  perpendicularity,,  was  **  first  formally  maintained  by  Bu^,  though 
more  than  once  suggested  by  other  authors.**  In  No.  43  of  the  Paper  referred 
to,  Bute  constructs  with  much  elegance,  by  a  bent  line  ake,  or  by  an  inclined 
line  AB  (where  KB  is  a  perpendicular,  e=  ^a,  erected  at  the  middle  point  k  of  a 
given  line  ab,  or  a),  an  imaginary  root  (x)  of  the  quadratic  equation,  x{a-x)t=\ti^^ 
which  had  been  proposed  by  Carnot  (in  p.  54  of  the  Gtometrie  de  Position,  Pa- 
ris, 1804).  But  when  he  proceeds  to  explain  (in  No.  46  of  his  Paper)  tn  what 
sense  he  regards  the  two  lines  ab  and  be  (or  the  two  constructed  roots  of  the 
quadratic)  as  having  their  product  equal  to  the  given  value  \a^0T  \  ab',  Buee  e«- 
pressly  limits  the  signification  of  such  a  product  to  the  result  obtained  by  multi' 
plying  the  arithmetical  values^  and  expressly  excludes  the  Consideration  of  the 
positions  of  the  factor-lines  from  his  conception  of  their  multiplication :  whereas 
it  seems  to  me  to  belong  to  the  very  essence  of  the  method  [36]  of  Argand  and 
others,  and  generally  to  that  system  of  geometrical  interpretation  whereon  is 
based  what  Profesaor  De  Morgan  has  happily  named  Double  Algebra^  to  take 
account  of  those  positions  (or  directions),  when  lines  are  to  be  multiplied  together. 
My  own  conception  (as  has  been  already  hinted,  and  as  will  appear  fully  in  the 
course  of  this  work),  of  the  product  of  two  directed  lines  in  space  as  a  quater- 
nion, is  altogether  distinct,  both  from  the  purely  arithmetical  product  of  nume- 
rical values  of  Bu^e,  and  from  the  linear  product  (or  third  coplanar  line),  in  the 
method  of  Argand :  yet  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  submit  the  foregoing  re- 
marks, on  the  invention  of  this  latter  method,  to  the  judgment  of  persons 
better  versed  than  myself  in  scientific  history.  A  few  additional  remarks  and 
ferences  on  the  subject  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  Note. 
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the  diafronal  of  m  parallelogram ;  and  the  multiplication  of  two 
lioeSy  in  a  g^ven  plane»  correBpooded  to  the  construction  of  a 
species  oi  fourth  proportional^  to  an  assumed  line  in  the  same 
plane,  selected  as  the  representative  of  positive  unity  ^  and  to  the 
two  proposed /ac^or-/ine«  ;  such  fourth  proportional,  or  product'- 
Uney  being  inclined  to  one  factor-line  at  the  same  angle^  measured 
in  the  same  sense^  as  that  at  which  the  other  factor-line  was  in« 
clined  to  the  assumed  unit-line  ;  while  its  length  was,  in  the  old 
and  usual  signification  of  the  words,  a  fourth  proportional  to  the 
lengths  of  the  unit-line  and  the  two  factor-lines.  Subtraction, 
division,  elevation  to  powers,  and  extraction  of  roots,  were  ex- 
plained and  constructed  on  the  same  general  principles,  and  by 
processes  of  the  same  general  character,  which  may  easily  be  con* 
ceived  from  the  slight  sketch  just  given,  and  indeed  are  by  this 
time  known  to  a  pretty  wide  circle  of  readers :  and  thus,  no  doubti 
by  operations  on  right  lines  in  one  plane ^  the  symbol  ^^-1  re- 
ceived a  perfectly  clear  interpretation,  as  denoting  a  second  unit- 
linCf  at  right  angles^  to  that  line  which  had  been  selected  to  re- 

•  Besides  what  has  been  already  referred  to,  as  having  been  done  on  this 
subject  of  the  interpretation  of  the  symbol  V- 1  by  tho  Abb6  Ou6e,  it  has  been 
weU  remarked  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Oompertz,  at  page  ▼!.  of  his  very  ingenioni 
Tract  on  '*  The  Principles  and  Applications  of  Imaginary  Quantities,  Boole  II., 
deriTed  from  a  particular  case  of  Functional  Projections"  (London,  1818),  that 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Wallis  of  Oxford,  in  his  **  Treatise  of  Algebra*"  (London, 
1685),  proposed  to  interpret  the  imaginary  roots  of  a  quadratic  equation,  by 
going  oui  of  the  line,  on  which  if  real  they  should  be  measnred.  Thus  Wallis  (in 
his  chapter  IxrlL)  observes  :—**  So  that  whereas  in  case  of  Negative  Roots  w« 
'*are  to  say,  the  point  b  cannot  be  found,  so  as  is  supposed  in  AO  Forward,  but 
**  Backward  it  may  in  the  same  Line :  we  must  here  say,  in  case  of  a  Negative 
**  Square,  the  point  B  cannot  be  found  so  as  was  supposed,  in  the  Line  ac;  but 
**  Above  that  Line  it  may  in  the  same  Plain.  This  I  have  the  more  largely  in* 
**sisted  on,  because  the  Notion  (I  think)  is  new;  and  this,  the  plainest  Deolar»- 
'*  iion  that  at  present  I  can  think  of,  to  explicate  what  we  commonly  call  the 
'*  Imaginary  Roota  of  Quadratick  Equations.  For  such  are  these.**  And  again 
(in  his  following  chapter  Ixviii.,  at  page  260),  Wallis  proposes  to  construct  thui 
the  roots  of  the  equation  aa  7  6a  +  <e  «  0 : — **  On  ACa  s  6,  bisected  in  c,  erect  a 
perpendicular  cp  »  Va.  And  taking  pb  a  |6,  make  (on  whether  side  yon  please 
of  cp),  pbc,  a  rectangled  triangle.  Whose  right  angle  will  therefore  be  at  o 
«*  or  b,  according  as  pb  or  Pc  is  bigger ;  and  accordingly,  BC  a  sine  or  a  taogeot« 
*'(to  the  radius  pb,)  terminated  in  pc.  The  streight  lines  AB,  Ba,  are  the  two 
*'  values  of  a.  Both  affirmative  if  (in  the  equation,)  it  be  -  ha.  Both  negative, 
•«  if  +  6a.    Which  values  be  (what  we  call)  Real,  if  the  right  angle  be  at  c.   Bui 
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present  positive  unity.  But  when  it  was  proposed  to  leave  the 
plane,  and  to  construct  a  system  which  should  have  eome  general 
analogy  to  the  known  system  thus  described,  but  should  extend 
to  space,*  then  difficulties  of  a  new  character  arose,  in  the  endea- 

<*  Imaginary  if  at  B."  These  passages  must  always  (I  think)  possess  an  histo- 
rical interest,  as  exemplifying  the  manner  in  which,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
one  so  eminent  for  his  powers  of  interpretation  of  analytical  expressions,  as  Dr. 
Wallis  was,  sought  to  apply  those  powers  to  the  geometrical  construction  of  the 
imaginary  root*  of  an  equation :  and  for  the  decision  with  which  he  held  that  saeh 
roots  were  quite  at  clear hf  interpretable,  as  *<  what  we  call  real**  values.  His  par- 
ticular interpretation  of  those  imaginary  roots  of  a  quadratic  appears  indeed  to 
me  to  be  inferior  in  elegance  to  that  which  was  long  afterwards  proposed  by 
Bu^.  But  it  may  be  noticed  that,  whether  his  point  b  were  on  or  off  the  line 
▲Cff,  Wallis  seems  (like  Bu6e,  and  many  other  and  more  modem  writers)  to  have 
regarded  that  right  lincy  as  being  in  wome  senee  a  nam,  or  at  least  analogome  to  a 
flwii,  of  the  two  eucceseive  lines  ab,  Ba ;  which  latter  lines  conduct,  upon  the 
whole,  from  the  initial  point  a  to  the  final  point  a ;  and  construct  according  to 
him  the  two  roots  of  the  quadratic,  whose  algebraic  sum  is  =  6.  Indeed,  Wallis 
remarks  (in  the  same  page  269)  that  when  those  two  roots  are  algebraically  tma* 
ginanfj  or  are  geometrically  constructed  (according  to  him)  by  the  help  of  a  point 
B  which  is  above  the  line  ACa,  then  that  straight  line  is  not  equal  to  the  aggregate 
of  AB  +  Ba ;  but  this  seems  to  be  no  more  than  guarding  himself  against  being 
supposed  to  assert,  that  two  sides  of  a  triangle  can  be  equal  in  length  to  the 
third.  In  chap.  Ixix.,  p.  272,  he  thus  sums  up: — **  We  find  therefore,  that  in 
«  Equations,  whether  Lateral  or  Quadratick,  which  in  the  strict  Sense,  and  first 
Prospect,  appear  Impossible ;  some  mitigation  may  be  allowed  to  make  them 
Possible ;  and  in  such  a  mitigated  interpretation  they  may  yet  be  usefuL**  For 
lateral  equations  (equations  of  the  first  degree),  the  mitigation  here  spoken  of 
consists  simply  in  the  usual  representation  of  negative  roots,  by  lines  drawn  back* 
ward  from  a  point,  whereas  they  had  been  at  first  supposed  to  be  dtskwa  forward. 
For  quadratic  equations  with  imaginary  roots,  Wallis  mitigates  the  problem,  by 
substituting  a  bent  line  Asa  for  that  straight  line  ACa,  which  constructs  the  given 
algebraical  sum  (b)  of  the  two  roots  of  the  equation,  or  parts  of  the  bent  line, 
AB,  Ba.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  he  appears  to  have  regarded  the  algebraical 
semi-difference  of  those  two  roots,  ab,  bct,  as  being  in  all  cases  constructed  by  the 
line  BC,  drawn  to  the  middle  point  c  of  the  line  Aa :  which  would  again  agree  with 
many  modem  systems.  Thus  Wallis  seems  to  have  possessed,  in  1685,  at  least  in 
germ  (for  I  do  not  pretend  that  he  fully  and  consciously  possessed  them),  some 
elements  of  the  modem  methods  of  Addition  and  Subtraction  of  directed  lines. 
But  on  the  equally  essential  point  of  Multiplication  of  directed  lines  in  one  plane, 
it  does  not  appear  that  Wallis,  any  more  than  Bute  (see  the  foregoing  Note),  had 
anticipated  the  method  of  Argand. 

*  At  a  much  later  period  I  learned  that  others  had  sought  to  accomplish 
some  such  extension  to  space,  but  in  ways  different  from  mine. 
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▼oar  at  surmoontiDg  which  I  was  encouraged  by  the  friend  al- 
ready mentioned  (Mr.  John  T.  Graves),  who  felt  the  wish,  and 
formed  the  project,  to  surmount  them  in  same  way  or  other,  aa 
early,  or  perhaps  earlier  than  myself. 

[37.]  A  conjecture  respecting  such  extension  of  the  rule  of 
multiplication  of  lines,  from  the  plane  to  space,  which  long  ago 
occurred  to  me  (in  1831),  may  be  stated  briefly  here,  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  general  character  of  those  old  speculations.  Let 
A  denote  a  point  assumed  on  the  surface  of  a  fixed  sphere,  de- 
scribed about  the  origin  o  of  co-ordinates,  with  a  radius  equal  to 
the  unit  of  length ;  and  let  this  point  a  be  called  the  utut-paini. 
Let  also  b  and  c  be  supposed  to  be  two  Jactor^poinis^  on  the 
same  surface,  representing  the  directions  da,  ob,  of  the  twoySsrc- 
tor-Kmes  in  space,  of  which  lines  it  is  required  to  perform,  or  to 
interpret,  the  multiplication  ;  and  so  to  determine,  by  some  fixed 
rule  to  be  assigned,  the  product-point  d,  or  the  direction  of  the 
product-line^  od.  Then  it  appeared  that  the  analogy  to  opera- 
tions in  the  plane  might  be  not  ill  observed,  by  conceiving  d  to 
be  taken  on  the  circle  abc  ;  the  arcSy  ab,  cd,  of  that  (generally) 
small  circle  of  the  sphere  being  equally  long^  and  similarly  mea^ 
sured  ;  so  that  the  two  chords  ad,  bc  should  he  parallel:  while 
the  old  rule  of  multiplication  of  lengths  should  be  retained :  and 
addition  of  lines  be  still  interpreted  as  before.  But  in  this  sys- 
tem there  were  found  to  enter  radicals  andfractions  into  the  ex- 
pressions for  the  co-ordinates^  of  a  product ;  and  although  the 
case  of  squares  of  lines,  or  products  of  equal  factors,  might  be 
rendered  determinate  by  agreeing  to  take  the  great  circle  ab, 
when  the  point  c  coincided  with  b,  yet  there  seemed  to  be  an  es- 
sential indetermination  in  the  construction  of  the  reciprocal  of  a 
line :  it  being  sufficient,  according  to  the  definition  here  consi- 

*  The  rectangular  eo-ordinates  (or  projections)  of  the  two  factor-lines  and 
of  the  prodnet-line  heing  denoted  by  jryz,  xjf'z,  x'y'z't  if  we  also  write,  for  con- 


r  =  V(*«+y«  +  2«).  r'=V(«^+y«  +  2'»),  p=x* +jfy '+«', 

then  the  expressions  which  1  found  for  x'y*'  may  be  included  briefly  in  the 
eqoatioDS: 

*      ""  y  *  rjf  -rx 
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deredy  to  take  the  chord  Bc  parallel  to  the  tangent  plane  to  the 
sphere  at  the  unit-point,  in  order  to  make  the  product  point  d 
coincide  with  that  point  a.  There  was  also  the  great  and  (as  I 
thought)  fatal  objection  to  this  method  of  construction,  that  it 
did  not  preserve  the  distributive  principle  of  multiplication;  a 
product  of  sums  not  being  equal,  in  it,  to  the  sum  of  the  products: 
and  on  the  whole,  I  abandoned  the  conjecture. 

[38.]  Another  construction,  of  a  somewhat  similar  character, 
and  liable  to  similar  objections,  for  the  product  of  two  lines  in 
•pace,  occurred  to  me  in  1835,  and  also  independently  to  Mr.  J. 
T.  Graves  in  1836,  in  which  year  he  wrote  to  me  on  the  subject 
It  may  be  briefly  stated,  by  saying  that  instead  of  considering, 
as  in  the  last-mentioned  system,  the  smail  circle  abc,  and  draw- 
ing the  chord  ad,  from  unit-point  to  product-point,  so  as  to  be 
parallel  to  the  chord  bc  from  one  factor-point  to  the  other,  it  was 
now  the  arc  ad  of  a  great  circle  on  the  sphere,  which  was  to  be 
drawn  so  as  to  bisect  the  arc  bc,  of  another  great  circle,  and  be 
bisected  thereby.  Or  as  Mr.  Graves  afterwards  expressed  to  me 
the  rule  in  question : — '^  Bisect  the  inclination  of  the  factor-lines, 
and  then  double  forward  the  angle  between  the  linear  unit  and 
the  bisecting  line:"  the  rule  of  multiplying  lengths  being  under- 
stood to  be  still  observed.  Mr.  Graves  made  several  acute  re* 
marks  on  the  consequences  of  this  construction,  and  proposed  a 
few  supplementary  rules  to  remove  the  porismatic  character  of 
some  of  them :  but  observed  that,  with  these  interpretations,  the 
square»root  of  the  negative  unit-line^  or  the  triplet  (-1,0,  0)^f 
would  still  be  indeterminate,  and  of  the  form  (0,  cos  9,  sin  9), 
where  9  remained  arbitrary:  while  cases  might  arise,  in  which  the 
** minutest  alteration**  of  a  factor-line  would  make  a  ^^considerable 
change"  in  the  position  of  the  product-line :  and  this  result  he 
conceived  to  be,  or  to  lead  to,  ^'  a  breach  of  the  grand  property 
of  multiplication,"  respecting  its  operation  on  a  sum.  He  left  to 
me  the  investigation  of  the  general  expressions  for  the  **  consU- 
tuent  co-ordinates"  of  the  resultant  *'  triplet,"  or  product-line,  in 
terms  of  the  constituents  of  the  factors :  and  in  fact  I  had  already 
obtained  such  expressions,  and  had  found  them  to  involve  radi- 
cals and  fractions,  and  to  violate  the  distributive  principle,  as  in 
the  system  recently  described  [37]  ;  with  which  indeed  the  one 
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here  mentioned  bad  been  perceived  by  me  to  have  a  very  clote 
analytical  connexion.^ 

[39.]  Mr.  J.  T.  Graveft,  however,  communicated  to  me  at  the 
same  time  another  method,  which  he  said  that  he  preferred^ 
among  all  the  modes  that  he  had  tried,  <<  of  representing  lines  in 
space,  and  of  multiplying  such  lines  together."  This  method 
consisted  in  considering  such  a  line  as  a  species  of  **  compound 
couple,''  or  as  determined  by  two  compies^  one  in  the  plane  of  ^, 
and  the  other  perpendicular  to  that  plane :  it  having  been  easily 
perceived  that  the  rules  proposed  by  me  for  the  addition  and 
multiplication  [1 7]  of  caupleSj  agreed  in  all  respects  with  the  pre- 
viously known  method  [36],  of  representing  the  operations  of  the 
same  names  on  Unes  in  one  plane.  From  this  conception  of  co«i^ 
paumd  couples  Mr.  Graves  derived  a  **  general  rule  for  the  multi- 
plication of  triplets,"  which  I  shall  here  transcribe,!  only  abridg- 
ing the  notation  by  writing  p  and  pi  to  represent  the  radicals 
V(^+^)  and  ^(xi^+yi*)y  or  the  projections  of  the  factor-lines 
on  the  plane  of  xy :  "(x,  y,  z)  (xi,  yi,  Zi)  =  (a?„  y„  zt)^  where 

«,  =  0>pi -  zzi) n^ElZMl\  y, -  d^p, - zzi) ^!MllIEl^  Zi^^zi p-\rzp,r 

Thb  particular  system  of  expressions  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
developed  &rther,  nor  did  it  at  the  time  attract  much  of  my  own 

*  With  the  notatioDA  recently  employed,  the  expressions  whidi  I  had  foimd 
for  the  eo-ordinates  of  the  product,  in  the  case  or  system  [38],  are  iscluded  in 
the  eqoations, 

«'4fT'  jf  ^  rjr'  +  i'jr 

which  only  diffor  from  those  for  the  former  oaae  [S7]t  by  a  change  of  sign  ia  the 
radical  f^  (or  r),  which  represents  the  length  of  a  factor-line.  The  conditions 
for  both  systems  are  contained  in  these  other  equations, 

x*-+y/  +  «ar  =  f«*,  *V  +  yy  +  *V=j^*,  J^  +  /«  +  «^=r«r'*; 

and  the  quadratic  equation  in  x",  obtafaied  by  eliminaUon  of  jT  and  jT,  retolfes 
itself  into  two  separate  factors,  each  linear  relatiTely  to  jT,  namdy, 

(p-rfO(«'-rr')-(rx-f^*)«  =  0. 
(p+fT)  (x'+rrO-Cr* +f'*)«  =  0. 

The  fira t  corresponds  to  the  system  [37] ;  the  second  to  the  system  [36]. 
t  From  Mr.  GraTeft*s  Letter  of  Angnst  8th,  1890. 
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attention  :  but  I  have  thought  it  deserving  of  being  put  on  re- 
cord  here,  especially  as,  by  a  remarkable  coincidence,  it  came  to 
be  independently  and  otherwise  arrived  at  by  another  member  of 
the  same  family,  at  a  date  later  by  ten  years,  and  to  be  again 
communicated  to  me.^  And  perhaps  I  may  be  excused  if  I  here 
leave  the  order  of  time,  to  give  some  short  account  of  the  train 
of  thought  by  which  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Charles  Graves,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  conducted,  in  1846,  to  precisely  the  satne  re* 
kUians  between  the  constituents  of  three  triplets. 

[40.]  Professor  Graves  employed  a  system  of  two  new  tmo- 
ginariesy  i  and^,  of  which  he  conceived  that  %  had  the  effect  of 
causing  a  rotation  (generally  conical)  through  90^  round  the  axis 
of  z,  whiley  caused  a  line  to  revolve  through  an  equal  angle  in 
its  own  vertical  plane  (that  b,  in  the  plane  of  the  line  and  of  z); 
and  then  he  proceeded  to  multiply  together  the  two  triplets 
X'¥iy-\-jZy  a^+  iy-^j^>  by  a  peculiar  process,  and  so  to  obtain  a 
third  triplet  t!'  '\- iy"  -^^ jz"  \  the  relations  thus  resulting,  between 
the  co-ordinates  or  constituents,  being  (as  it  turned  out)  identi- 
cal with  those  which  his  brother  had  formerly  found.  These 
symbols!  and^  were  each  a  sort  ofjburth  root  of  unity:  and  the 
first,  but  not  the  second,  had  the  property  of  operating  on  a  sum 
by  operating  on  each  of  its  parts  separately.  Thus,  as  Profes- 
sor Graves  remarked,  multiplication  of  triplets,  on  this  plan, 
would  not  be  a  distributive  operation,  although  it  would  be  a 
commutative  one.  The  method  conducted  him  to  an  elegant  ex- 
ponential expression  for  a  line  in  space,  namely,  rc^c^N  where  r 
was  the  radius  vector^  and  /,  X  might  be  called  the  longitude  and 
latitude  of  the  line,  so  that  the  co-ordinate  projections  were 
(some  peculiar  considerations  being  employed  in  order  to  justify 
these  expressions  of  them,  as  connected  with  that  of  the  line) : 

X  s  r  cos  /  cos  X,  y  =  r  sin  /  cos  X,  z  B  r  sin  X. 

And  then  the  rule  for  the  multiplication  of  two  lines  came  to  be 
expressed  by  the  very  simple  formula : 

re^  fi^ ,  r'^  e^^'=  rrt^^^*^  ^(x+\o . 


*  By  the  Re?.  Charles  Graies,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  UiiiTersity 
of  Dublin,  in  a  letter  of  NoTemher  14th,  1646. 
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the  lengths  being  thus  mttUiplted  (as  in  the  other  systems  above 
menUoned),  bat  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  the  one  line  being 
respectively  added  to  those  of  the  other :  which  was  in  fact  the 
role  expressed  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Graves's  co-ordinate  formulse  [39]* 
[41.]  It  will  not  (I  hope)  be  considered  as  claiming  any  me- 
rit to  myself  in  this  matter,  but  merely  as  recording  an  unpursued 
guess^  which  may  assist  to  illustrate  this  whole  inquiry,  if  I  ven- 
ture to  mention  here  that  theyfr^^  conjecture  respecting  geometri'^ 
cal  triplets,  which  I  find  noted  among  my  papers  (so  long  ago  as 
1830),  was,  that  while  lines  in  space  might  be  added  according 
to  the  same  rule  as  in  the  plane,  they  might  be  multiplied  by 
multiplying  their  lengths,  and  adding  their  polar  angles.  In  the 
method  [36],  known  to  me  then  as  that  of  Mr«-Warren,  if  we  write 
x-r  cos  9,  y»r  sin  9,  we  have,  for  multiplication  within  the 
plane,  equations  which  may  be  written  thus,  r^  =  r/,  V^  O-^  ff.  It 
hence  occurred  to  me,  that  if  we  employed  for  space  these  other 
known  transformations  of  rectangular  to  polar  co-ordinates, 

x  =  r  cos 0,  y-r  sin  9  cos ^,  z^^r  sin  0  sin  ^, 

it  might  be  natural  to  de^ne  multiplication  of  lines  in  space  by 
the  slightly  extended  but  analogous  formulae, 

r^^rr',  ^=9  +  ^,  ^''  =  ^  +  f : 
which,  however,  conducted  to  radicals,  as  in  the  expression, 

x"  =  xx'  -  (y»  +  z'')^  {yf^  +  /»)*, 

whereas  within  the  plane  there  were  rational  values  for  the  rect- 
angular co-ordinates  of  the  product,  namely  (compare  [17]  ), 

vT^xx-yt/,  ff^xy^yx. 

But  thb  old  (and  uncommunicated)  conjecture  of  mine,  which 
was  inconsistent  with  the  distributive  principle,  though  possess- 
ing some  general  resemblance  to  the  lately  mentioned  results  [39] 
[40]  of  Messrs.  John  and  Charles  Graves,  cannot  be  considered 
to  have  been  an  anticipation  of  them.  For  while  we  all  agreed 
in  adding  the  longitudes  of  the  two  factors  (in  the  sense  lately 
mentioned),  they  added  latitudes  also ;  while  I,  less  happily,  had 
thought  of  adding  the  colatitudes,  ox  the  angular  distances  from 
a  line  (jr),  instead  of  those  from  a  plane  (xy).     And  this  diffe- 
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rence  of  plan  produced  a  very  important  difference  of  remits. 
Indeed  the  two  systems  are  totally  distinct,  although  there  exists 
some  sort  of  analogy  between  them. 

[42.]  I  shall  here  mention  one  more  system,  which  was  com* 
municated  to  me*  in  1840,  by  the  elder  of  those  two  brothers, 
and  which  involved  a  method  of  representing  the  usual  iroagi* 
nary  quantities  of  algebra,  ea^  by  a  corresponding  unique  point 
on  the  eurjace  of  a  sphere^  described  (as  in  [37]  )  about  the  ori- 
gin with  a  radius  » l^whence  it  appeared  that  the  ordinary  ima- 
ginary expression  r  (cos  9  +  v  - 1  sin  0)  might  be  denoted  by  a 
triplet  (Xj  y,^  z),  under  the  condition, «'  +  y>  +  z' » i :  and  that  the 
rules  thus  obtained,  for  the  multiplication  of  such  triplets,  might 
perhaps  afford  some  analogy^  suggesting  rulcsf  fdr  the  more  ^w- 
neral  case,  where  the  constituents  x^y^z  are  wholly  independent 
of  each  other.  Mr.  J.  T.  Oraves^s  **  mode  of  representing  quan- 
tity spherically''  was  stated  by  him  to  me  as  follows: — ^*A11  po- 
**  sitive  quantities  r  may  be  represented  by  points  on  an  assumed 
*^  semicircle,  by  taking  the  extremity  of  the  arc  2  tan~^  r  (counted 
**  from  one  end  (a)  of  the  semicircle)  to  represent  r.  Next  let  us 
*<  consider  our  sphere  as  generated  by  the  revolution  of  the  semi- 
**  circlet  abc  round  the  axis  ac  (forwards  or  backwards,  according 
<*to  arbitrary  convention).  When  the  semicircle  has  moved 
<*  through  an  angle  0,  let  the  position  of  a  point  on  its  drcumfe- 
**  rence  denote  r  (cos  0+  V^^  sin  0),  if  the  same  point  in  its  ori- 
<<  ginal  position  denoted  r**  I  make  a  very  easy  transformation 
of  this  statement,  when  I  present  it  thus: — Construct  all  quan- 
tities (so  called),  real  and  imaginary,  according  to  the  known  me- 
thod already  described  in  [36],  by  drawing  right  lines  from 
the  assumed  point  (a)  of  the  unit-sphere,  in  the  tangent  plane  at 
that  point ;  double  all  the  lines  so  drawn,  and  treat  the  ends  of 

*  In  a  letter  of  October  17th,  1840,  from  J.  T.  OraTOf,  Esq. 

f  Bfr.  Graies  appears  not  to  have  actoally  worked  out  such  rules,  at  least  I 
do  not  find  that  he  commnnicated  them  to  me.  Thej  would  probably  have  been, 
on  the  plan  described  in  [42],  to  have  mubipKed  (as  before)  the  lengths,  and  (as 
before)  added  the  UmffUndes :  but  to  have  then  multiplied  the  tangents  of  the  hahes 
efthe  colatitudes  of  the  factors,  in  order  to  obtain  the  tangent  of  the  half  of  the 
oolatitude  of  the  product. 

X  A  figure,  which  it  seems  unnecessary  here  to  reproduce,  accompanied  Mr. 
Graies^s  Letter. 
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the  doubled  lines  as  the  stereographic  projections  of  points  upon 
the  sphere.  Infinity  was  thus  represented,  in  the  particular  system 
of  Mr.  Graves  here  described,  by  the  point  diametrically  oppo- 
site to  A.  And  in  this  endeavour  of  mine,  to  furnish  faithfully  a 
record  of  every  circumstance,  which,  even  as  remotely  suggesting 
to  9L  friend  a  train  of  thought,  may  have  indirectly  stimulated 
n^yse^fi  I  must  not.  suppress  the  following  acknowledgment  of 
Mr.  J.  T.Graves: — *^  What  led  me  to  thb  was  a  passage  in 
**  a  letter  from  De  Morgan,*  in  which  he  expressed  a  wish  to  be 
**  able  to  represent  quantity  circularly^  in  order  to  explain  the 
'*  passage  from  positive  to  negative  through  infinity.'* 

[43.]  The  foregoing  specimens  may  suffice  to  exemplify  the 
attempts  which  were  made,  a  considerable  number  of  years  ago, 
by  Mr.  Graves  and  by  myself:  on  the  one  hand,  to  extend  to 
space  that  geometrical  construction  for  the  multiplication  oflineSf 
which  was  known  to  us  firom  the  work  of  Mr.  Warren ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  to  render  more  entirely  definite  my  conception  of 
algebraical  triplets.  I  will  not  here  trouble  my  readers  with  any 
further  account  of  the  conjectures  on  those  subjects  which  at  va- 
rious times  occurred  to  him  or  me,  before  I  was  led  to  the  qua- 
ternions, in  a  way  which  I  shall  presently  explain.  But  I  wish 
to  mention  first,  that  among  the  circumstances  which  assisted  to 
prevent  me  from  losing  sight  of  the  general  subject,  and  from 
wholly  abandoning  the  attempt  to  turn  to  some  useful  account 
those  early  speculations  of  mine,  on  triplets  and  on  sets,  was  pro- 
bably the  publication  of  Professor  De  Morgan's  first  Paper  on 
the  Foundation  of  Algebra,t  of  which  he  sent  me  a  copy  in  1841. 
In  that  Paper,  besides  the  discussion  of  other  and  more  impor- 
tant topics,  my  Essay  on  Pure  Time  was  noticed,  in  a  free  but 
friendly  spirit;  and  the  subject  of  triplets  was  alluded  to,  in  such 
passages,  for  instance,  as  the  following : — **  But  in  this  branch 
of  logical  algebra"  (that  referred  to  in  paragraph  [36]  of  the  pre- 
sent Preface),  *'  the  lines  must  be  all  in  one  plane,  or  at  least 
affected  by  only  one  modification  of  direction  :  the  branch  which 
shall  apply  to  a  line  drawn  in  any  direction  from  a  point,  or  mo- 

•  Augustiu  De  Morgan,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  University  College, 
London. 

t  In  VoL  VII.,  Part  XL,  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Transactions. 
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dified  by  two  distinct  directions^  is  yet  to  be  fonndi"  .  .  **An 
extension  to  geometry  of  three^  dimensions  is  not  practicable 
until  we  can  assign  two  symbols,  Q  and  w,  such  that  a  +  bQ  +  C(a 
=  ai  +  6iQ  +  Cicii  gives  a-a^  6=6i,  andc  =  Ci:  and  no  definite 
symbol  of  ordinary  algebra  will  fulfil  this  condition."  My  sym- 
bols x,,  X,  (of  1834-5)  had  not  then  been  published,  nor  other- 
wise exhibited  to  him ;  they  were  designed  to  fulfil  precisely  the 
foregoing  conditions :  but  I  was  not  myself  satisfied  with  them, 
as  not  considering  them  ^^  definite**  enough  (compare  [29]  ). 

[44.]  In  the  early  numbers  of  the  Cambridge  Mathematical 
Journal,  there  appeared  some  ingenious  and  original  Papers,  by 
the  late  Mr.  Gregory  and  by  other  able  analysts,  on  the  signs  + 
and  -,  on  the  powers  of +,  on  branches  of  curves  in  different 
planes,  and  on  other  connected  subjects:  but  I  hope  that  it  will 
not  be  thought  disrespectful  if  I  confess  that  I  do  not  remember 
their  having  had  much  influence  on  my  own  trains  of  thought. 
Perhaps  I  was  not  sufficiently  prepared,  or  disposed,  to  look  at 
algebra  generally,  and  its  applications  to  geometry,  from  the 
same  point  of  view,  and  was  thereby  prevented  from  studying 
those  Papers  with  the  requisite  attention.  At  least,  if  anything 
in  my  own  views  shall  be  found  to  be  inconsistent  with  those  put 
forward  in  the  Papers  thus  alluded  to,  I  wish  it  to  be  considered 
as  offered  with  every  deference,  and  not  in  a  controversial  spirit. 
And  if  for  the  present  I  omit  all  further  mention  of  them,  it  is 
partly  because,  without  a  closer  study,  I  should  fear  to  do  them 
injustice :  and  partly  because  I  make  no  pretensions  to  be  here 

*  Professor  De  Morgan  proposed  at  the  same  time  a  remarkable  conjecture, 
which  he  may  be  considered  to  have  afterwards  illustrated  and  systematised,  by 
his  theory  of  cube-roots  of  negatire  unity,  employed  as  geometrical  operatorM,  in 
his  Paper  on  Triple  Algebra  (Camb.  Phil.  Trans.,  Vol.  YIII.,  Part,  iii.);  namely, 
that  "  an  extension  to  three  dimensions'*  might  "  require  a  solution  of  the  equa- 
tion ^x  =  -  x.**  I  much  regret  that  my  plan  will  not  allow  me  to  attempt  the 
giving  any  further  account,  in  this  Preface,  of  that  very  original  Paper  of  Pro- 
fessor De  Morgan,  the  first  suggestion  of  which  he  was  pleased  to  attribute  to 
the  publication  of  my  own  remarks  on  Quaternions,  in  the  Philosophical  Maga> 
zine  for  July,  1844:  and  a  similar  expression  of  regret  applies  to  the  independent 
but  somewhat  later  researches  of  Messrs.  John  and  Charles  Graves,  in  the  same 
year,  respecting  other  Triplet  Systems,  which  inrolred  cube-roots  of  positive 
unity,  and  of  which  some  account  has  been  preseried  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy. 
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an  historian  of  science^  even  in  one  department  of  mathematical 
apecolation,  or  to  give  anything  more  than  an  account  of  the  pro- 
gress  of  my  own  thoughts^  upon  one  class  of  subjects.  For  the 
same  reasons,  I  pass  over  some  other  investigations  having  refe- 
rence to  the  imaginary*  symbol  of  algebra,  which  were  not  used 
as  suggestions  by  myself,  and  proceed  at  once  to  the  quaternions. 
[45.]  With  such  preparations  as  I  have  described,  I  resumed 
(in  1843)  the  endeavour  to  adapt  the  general  conception  of  trip- 
lets to  the  multiplication  of  lines  in  space,  resolving  to  retcun  the 
disirUnUive  principle,  with  which  some  formerly  conjectured  sys- 
tems had  been  inconsistent,  and  at  first  supposing  that  I  could 
preserve  the  commutative  principle  abo,  or  the  convertibility 
[24]  [29]  of  the  factors  as  to  their  order ^  Instead  of  my  old 
symbols  xi,  x„  xs  (see  [22]  ),  I  wrote  more  shortly  1,  t,/;  so  that 
a  numerical  triplet  took  the  form  x  +  iy  ^jzy  where  I  proposed  to 
interpret  :r,  y,  z  as  three  rectangular  co-ordinates,  and  the  trip- 
let itself  as  denoting  a  line  in  space.     From  the  analogy  of  cou- 

•  I  am  anwilling,  howerer,  to  leaTO  unmentioned  here  (althoagh  it  did  not 
happen  to  supply  me  with  any  suggestion),  a  remarkable  use  of  the  symbol 
V-l,  which  was  made  by  the  late  Professor  Mac  Callagh,  of  Dublin,  whose  great 
and  original  powers  in  mathematical  and  physical  science  must  ever  be  remem- 
bered with  admiration,  and  which  he  seems  to  have  connected  (in  1843)  with  in- 
Testigations  respecting  the  total  reflexion  of  light.  (See  Proceedings  of  the 
R.  L  A.  for  the  date  of  January  13,  1845.)  This  use  of  imaginaries  was  founded 
on  a  theorem  relative  to  the  ellipse,  which  was  expressed  by  him  as  follows,  in 
a  question  proposed  at  the  Examination  for  the  Election  of  Junior  Fellows  in 
1842  (see  Dublin  University  Examination  Papers  for  that  year,  published  in 
1843,  p.  Ixxxiv.): — **  Detur  in  spatio  ellipsis,  cujus  centrum  est  origo  co-ordina- 
tamm.  Pnncta  sryzt  x^ii  in  ellipsi  sint  termini  diametrorum  conjugatarum. 
Ostendendum  est  quantitates  imaginarias 

x  +  yV^*   «  +  *V^' 

eoostantes  esse  pro  qoolibet  systemate  diametrorum  conjugatarum."  This 
elegant  theorem  of  Professor  Mac  Cullagh  may  easily  be  proved,  without  em- 
ploying any  but  the  usual  principles  respecting  the  symbol  V— 1,  by  observing 
that  tha  following  expressions,  for  the  six  co-ordinates  in  question, 

x  =s  a  cos  p  +  tf*  sin  «,  y  =  6  cos  o  +  6'  sin  o,  2  =  c  cos  u  +  c'  sin  o, 
j^Bso'  cos  v~ a  sin  v,  y^s  6'  cos  « - 6  sin v,  li^d cos o—  c sin v, 

giva 

•      x+i^-1     y+yV-1     «-fzV-1  .        .    ^ 

rr-r*  T — ^irr, — \  ■» .  ,    ,  =  cos  r-smvv-l. 

fl  +  a'V-l      6  +  6V-1      c  +  c'V-l 
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pies,  I  assumed  t^ »  - 1 ;  and  tried  the  effect  of  assuming  also 
j^==-lf  which  I  interpreted  as  answering  to  a  rotation  through 
two  right  angles  in  the  plane  of  d»?^as  t's-l  had  corresponded 
to  such  a  rotation  in  the  plane  of  xy.  And  because  I  at  first 
supposed  that  ij  and^i  were  to  be  equcU,  as  in  the  ordinary  cal- 
culations of  algebra^  the  product  of  two  Uiplets  appeared  to  take 
the  form, 

{a-¥ib+jc)  {x  +  iy  +jz)  =  (ax-by-'Cz)  +  i  (ay-^bx) 
•\-j  {az^^cx)  +  ij(bz  +  cy)  : 

but  I  did  not  at  once  see  what  to  do  with  the  product  ij.  The 
theory  of  triplets  seemed  to  require  that  it  should  be  iUelf  a 
triplet,  of  the  form, 

t;  =  a  +  f0+jV» 

the  coefficients  a,  j3,  y  being  some  three  constant  numbers :  but 
the  question  arose,  how  were  those  numbers  to  be  determined,  so 
as  to  adapt  in  the  best  way  the  resulting  formula  of  multiplica- 
tion to  some  guiding  geometrical  analogies. 

[46.]  To  assist  myself  in  applying  such  analogies,  I  consi- 
dered the  case  where  the  co-ordinates  6,  c  were  proportional  to 
y,  2?,  so  that  the  two  factor-lines  were  in  one  common  plane^  con- 
taining the  unit-line,  or  the  axis  of  x.  In  that  particular  oase^ 
there  was  ready  a  knoum  signification  [36]  for  the  product  line, 
considered  as  the  fourth  proportional  to  the  unit-line  (assumed 
here  on  the  last-mentioned  axis),  and  to  the  two  coplanar  factor- 
lines.  And  I  found,  without  difficulty,  that  the  co-ordinate  pro- 
jections of  such  a  fourth  proportional  were  here, 

ax-by-czj  ay  +  bx,  az-¥cXf 

that  is  to  say,  the  coefficients  of  1,  i,  j,  in  the  recently  written 
expression  for  the  product  of  the  two  triplets,  which  had  been 
supposed  to  represent  the  factor-lines.  In  fact,  if  we  assume 
y  =  \bfZ  =  Xc,  where  X  is  any  coefficient,  we  have  the  two  iden- 
tical equations, 

(ac-X&»-Xc»)«  +  (Xa  +  «)«(6»+c«)  =  (a«  +  ft»+c»)(x»  +  X*ft«  +  X'c'), 

,(Xa  +  ir)(6»+cO*    ,      ,(6»+c«)*    ^    „X(y  +  cO^ 

tan-^  ^ ~T — ^  =  tan-»  i — ^  +  tan"»— ^ ^  > 

ax-X(6*  +  c')  a  x 
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which  express  that  the  required  geometrical  conditions  are  satis- 
fied* It  was  allowed  then,  in  this  case  ofcaplanariiy^  or  under 
the  particular  conditionf 

to  treat  the  triplet, 

(ax  -  4y  -  ex)  +f  (ay+bx)  +j  (az  +  c«), 

as  denoting  a  line  which  might,  consistently  with  known  analo- 
gies, be  regarded  as  the  product  of  the  two  lines  denoted  by  the 
two  proposed  triplets, 

a  + 16  +yc,  and  x-\-%y  -i-jz. 

And  here  tbe/oitrth  term, 

Vibz  +  cy)^ 

appeared  to  be  simply  superfluous :  which  induced  ftie  for  a  mo- 
ment to  &ncy  that  perhaps  the  product  ij  was  to  be  regarded  as 
»  0.  But  I  saw  that  this  fourth  term  (or  part)  of  the  product 
was  more  immediately  given,  in  the  calculation,  as  the  sum  of 
the  two  following, 

ibjzy  jc.iy; 

and  that  this  sum  would  vanish,  under  the  present  condition 
bz-cy,  if  we  made  what  appeared  to  me  a  less  harsh  supposition, 
namely,  the  supposition  (for  which  my  old  speculations  on  sets 

had  prepared  me)  that 

•  •       •• 

or  that 

the  value  of  the  product  h  being  still  left  undetermined. 

[47.]  In  this  manner,  without  now  assuming  £2;- c^s^O,  I 
had  generally  for  the  product  of  two  triplets^  the  expression  of 
quadrinamial  form^ 

(a  + 16  +  jic)  (x  +  iy  -^-jz)  =  {ax  -by-cz)-\-i  (ay  +  4a;) 
+j  (az+  ca:)  + A  (6z  -cy) ; 

and  I  saw  that  although  the  product  of  the  sums  of  squares  of 
the  constituents  of  the  two  factors  could  not  in  general  be  decom- 
posed into  three  squares  of  rational  functions  of  them,  yet  it 
could  be  generally  presented  as  the  sum  oifour  such  squares. 
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namely,  the  squares  of  the  four  coefficients  of  1,  t,j,  A,  in  the 
expression  just  deduced :  for,  without  any  relation  being  assumed 
between  a,  &,  c,  «,  y,  z^  there  was  the  identity, 

(a'  +&■  +  c*)  («*  +  y'+  jp')  =  {ax- by  -  czy  +  (ciy  +  6»)» 

+  (cw  +  c«)*  +  (6z  -  cy)». 

This  led  me  to  conceive  that  perhaps  instead  of  seeking  to  C09i- 
Jine  ourselves  to  triplets^  such  as  a+ib-^-jc  or  (a,  6,  c),  we  ought 
to  regard  these  as  only  imperfect  forms  q/'quatbrnions,  such  as 
d+tft  -^jc-hkdf  or  (a,  &,  c,  c/),  the  symbol  k  denoting  same  new 
sort  qf  unit  operator :  and  that  thus  my  old  conception  of  sets 
f30]  might  receive  a  new  and  useful  application.  But  it  was  ne- 
cessary, for  operating  definitely  with  such  quaternions,  to  fix  the 
value  of  the  square  i^,  of  this  new  symbol  k,  and  also  the  values 
of  the  products^  ik^jk^  ibt,  1^.  It  seemed  natural,  after  assuming 
as  above  that  t*  ej^ »  - 1)  and  that  y  »  k^ji  »  -  A,  to  assume  also 
that  jb"  B  -  lA  «  -  fij  «  +  J,  and  kf  «  -jk  =  j*  t  =  - 1 .  The  assump- 
tion to  be  made  respecting  A>  was  less  obvious ;  and  I  was  for  a 
while  disposed  to  consider  this  square  as  equal  to  positive  unity, 
because  i*J*--¥  1 :  but  it  appeared  more  convenient  to  suppose,  in 
consistency  with  the  foregoing  expressions  for  the  products  of 
i,j\  A,  that 

A.«yy=.-ui;  =  .tV=-(-l)(-l)»-l. 

[48.]  Thus  all  the  fundamental  assumptions  for  the  multipli- 
cation of  two  quaternions  were  completed,  and  were  included  in 
the  formulae, 

i>s=j'*  =  A'  =  -l;  ij^'-ji^k;  jk^-kj=^i;  ki  =  '-ik=j: 

which  gave  me  the  equation, 

(a,  6,  c,  d)  {d,  y,  c',  d')^{ce,  i^c^,rfO. 
or 

when  and  only  when  the  following ySitir  separate  equations  were 
satisfied  by  the  constituents  of  these  three  quaternions : 

6^=(a6'+4a')  +  (crf'-rfc'), 

c^-Coc'+ccO  +  Crfft'-W), 
<r-(arf'+itoO +  (*«'- <?*'). 
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And  I  perceived  on  trial,  for  1  was  not  acquainted  with  a  theorem 
of  Enler  respecting  sums  of/imr  squares^  which  might  have 
enabled  me  to  anticipate  the  result,  that  these  expressions  for 
a%  b%  c%  d"  had  the  following  modular  property : 

I  saw  also  that  if,  instead  of  representing  a  line  by  a  triplet  of 
the  form  x  +  iy-^jZf  we  should  agree  to  represent  it  by  this  other 
trinomial /orm^ 

ix+jy-¥kz, 

we  should  then  be  able  to  express  the  desired  product  qftwo  lines 
in  space  by  a  quatbrnion,  of  which  the  constituents  have  very 
simple  geometrical  significations,  namely,  by  the  following, 

(ta:  +yy  +  kz)  {ix'-^jy'-k-kx) «=  u/'+  ix^-^j^  +  *«% 

where 

uf  t=i  -  xx'  -yy'  -  zgf^ 

x' ^yzf-zy^  y" ^Z7l-xz\  z!' ^xt/ -yx'; 

so  that  the  part  to^i  independent  of  ijk,  in  this  expression  for  the 
product,  represents  ihe  product  of  the  lengths  of  the  twofactor^ 
Unesy  multiplied  by  the  cosine  qfthe  supplement  of  their  inclina" 
tion  to  each  other;  and  the  remaining  part  ioi* -^j^f* -^-kz*  of  the 
same  product  of  the  two  trinomials  represents  a  line^  which  is  in 
length  the  product  of  the  same  two  lengths,  multiplied  by  the  sine 
of  the  same  inclination,  while  in  direction  it  \%  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  factor-lines,  and  is  such  that  the  rotation  round 
the  multiplier-line,  from  the  multiplicand-line  towards  the  pro- 
duct-line (or  towards  the  line-part  of  the  whole  quaternion  pro- 
duct), has  the  same  right-handed  (or  left-handed)  character,  as 
the  rotation  round  the  positive  semiaxis  of  it  (or  of  ^)|  from  the 
positive  semiaxis  of  t  (or  of  :r),  towards  that  of^  (or  of  ^). 

[49.]  When  the  conception,  above  described,  had  been  so  far 
unfolded  and  fixed  in  my  mind,  I  felt  that  the  new  instrument  for 
applying  calculation  to  geometry,  for  which  I  bad  so  long  sought, 
was  now,  at  least  in  part,  attained.  And  although  1  had  left  se- 
veral former  conjectures  respecting  triplets  for  many  years  unconN 
municated,  except  by  name,  even  to  friends,  yet  I  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  lay  these  results  respecting  quaternions  before  the 
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Royal  Irish  Academy  (at  a  Meeting  of  Council*  in  October, 
1843,  and  at  a  General  Meetingf  shortly  subsequent) :  introducing 
also  a  theory  of  their  connexion  with  spherical  trigonometry,  some 
sketch  of  which  appeared  a  few  months  later  in  London  (in  the  Phi- 
losophical Magazine  for  July,  1844).  On  that  connexion  ofquater- 
nions  with  spherical  trigonometry^  and  generally  with  sphericcU 
geometry^  I  need  not  at  present  dwell,  since  it  is  sufficiently  ex- 
plained in  the  concluding  Lectures  of  this  Volume :  but  it  may  be 
not  improper  that  a  brief  account  should  here  be  given,  of  a  not 
much  later  but  hitherto  unpublished  speculation,  of  a  character 
partly  geometrical,- but  partly  also  metaphysical  (or  d  priori) j  by 
which  I  sought  to  explain  and  confirm  some  results  that  might 
at  first  seem  strange,  among  those  to  which  my  analysis  had  con* 
ducted  me,  respecting  the  quadrinomicUform^  and  yioit-commtf/a- 
tive  property^  of  the  product  of  two  directed  lines  in  space. 

[50.]  Let,  then,  the  product  of  two  co-initial  lines,  or  of  two 
vectors  from  a  common  origin,  be  conceived  to  be  something  which 
has  QUANTITY,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  doubled,  tripled,  &c.,  by  dou- 
bling, tripling,  &c.,  either  factor;  let  it  also  be  conceived  to  have 
in  some  sense,  quality,  analogous  to  direction^  which  is  in  some 
way  definitely  connected  with  the  directions  of  the  two  factor  lines. 
In  particular  let  us  conceive,  in  order  to  preserve  so  far  an  ana- 
logy to  algebraic  multiplication^  that  its  direction  is  in  all  re- 
spects reversed^  when  either  of  those  directions  is  reversed ;  and 
therefore  that  it  is  restored^  when  both  of  them  are  reversed.  On 

*  The  Minutes  of  Council  of  the  R.  L  A.,  for  October  16th,  1843,  record 
^*  Leave  given  to  the  President  to  read  a  paper  on  a  new  species  of  imaginar j 
quantities,  connected  with  a  theory  of  quaternions."  It  may  be  necessary  to 
state,  m  explanation,  that  the  Chair  of  the  Academy,  which  has  since  been  so 
well  filled  by  my  friends,  Drs.  Lloyd  and  Robinson,  was  at  that  time  occupied 
by  me. 

t  At  the  Meeting  of  November  13th,  1843^  as  recorded  in  the  ^^  Proceedings* 
of  that  date,  in  which  the  fundamental  formulas  and  interpretations  respecting 
the  symbols  ijk  are  given.  Two  letters  on  the  subject,  which  have  since  been 
printed,  were  also  written  in  October,  1843,  to  the  friend  so  often  mentioned  in 
this  Preface,  Mr.  J.  T.  Graves  :  and  the  chief  results  were  also  exhibited  to  hia 
brother,  the, Rev.  C.  Graves,  before  the  public  communication  of  November, 
1843.  These  circumstances  (or  some  of  them)  have  been  stated  elsewhere:  but 
it  seemed  proper  not  to  pass  them  over  without  some  short  notice  here,  as  con- 
nected with  the  date  of  the  invention  and  publication  of  the  quaternions. 
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die  other  hand,  for  the  sake  of  recognising  what  may  be  called 
the  ijpmnteiry  t^space,  let  this  directum  of  the  product^  so  far  as 
it  can  be  oonstmcted  or  represented  by  that  of  any  line  in  epace^ 
be  oonceived  as  not  changing  iU  relation  to  the  system  of  those 
two  factor  directions^  when  that  system  is  in  any  manner  turned  in 
space:  its  own  direction,  (is  a  line^  being  at  the  same  time  turned 
with  tkem^  as  if  it  formed  a  part  of  one  common  and  rigid  system ; 
and  the  numerical  element  of  the  same  product  (if  it  have  any 
foch)  undergoing  no  change  by  such  rotation.  Let  the  product 
in  question  be  conceived  to  be  entirely  determined^  when  the  foe- 
tors  are  determined;  let  it  be  made,  if  other  conditions  will  allow, 
for  Uie  sake  of  general  analogies,  a  distributive  function  of  those 
two  &ctors,  summation  of  lines  being  performed  by  the  same  rules 
as  composition  of  motions ;  and  finally,  if  these  various  conditions 
can  alt  be  satisfied,  and  still  leave  anything  undetermined,  in  the 
roles  for  multiplication  of  lines,  let  the  indeterminateness  be  re- 
moved in  such  a  way  as  to  make  these  rules  approach  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  other  usual  rules  for  the  multiplication  of  ntifii- 
hers  in  algebra. 

[51.]  The  square  of  a  given  line  must  not  be  any  line  in- 
clined to  that  given  line;  for,  even  if  we  chose  any  particular 
angle  of  inclination,  there  would  be  nothing  to  determine  the 
plane^  and  thus  the  square  would  be  indeterminate^  unless  we 
selected  some  one  direction  in  space  as  eminent^  which  selection 
we  are  endeavouring  to  avoid.  Nor  can  the  square  of  a  given 
line  be  a  line  in  the  same  direction,  nor  in  the  direction  opposite; 
for  if  either  of  these  directions  were  selected,  by  a  definition,  then 
this  definition  would  oblige  us  to  consider  the  square  as  reversed 
in  direction,  when  the  line  of  which  it  is  the  square  is  reversed ; 
whereas  irthe  two  factors  of  a  product  both  change  sign,  the  di- 
rection of  the  product  is  always  (by  what  has  been  above  agreed 
on)  preserved,  or  rather  restored.  We  must,  therefore,  consider 
the  SQUARE  OF  A  LINE  as  having  no  direction  in  space,  and  there- 
fore as  being  not  (properly)  itself  a  line;  but  nothing  hitherto 
prevents  us  from  regarding  the  square  as  a  numbbr,  which  has 
always  one  determined  sign  (as  yet  unknown),  and  varies  in  the 
duplicate  ratio  of  the  length  of  the  line  to  be  squared.  If,  then, 
the  length  of  a  line  a  contain  a  times  the  unit  of  length,  we  are 
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led  to  consider  aa  or  a'  as  a  symbol  equivalent  to  la\  in  ivhich  I 
is  some  numerical  coefficient,  positive  or  negative,  as  yet  un- 
known, but  constant  for  all  lines  in  space,  or  having  one  common 
value  for  all.  And,  consequently,  if  a,  /3  be  any  two  lines  in  any 
one  common  direction^  and  having  their  lengthe  denoted  by  the 
numbers  a  and  6,  we  are  led  to  regard  the  product  a/3  as  equal  to 
the  number  lab^  I  being  the  same  coefficient  as  before.  But  if  the 
direction  of  j3  be  exactly  opposite  to  that  of  a,  their  lengths  being 
still  a  and  6,  their  product  is  then  equal  to  the  opposite  number^ 
'--lab.  The  same  general  conclusions  might  perhaps  have  been 
more  easily  arrived  at,  if  we  had  begun  by  considering  the  pro- 
duct of  two  equally  long  but  opposite  lines;  for  it  might  perhaps 
then  have  been  even  easier  to  see  that,  consistently  with  the  symf 
metry  ofspace^  no  one  line  rather  than  another  could  represent,^ 
even  in  part,  the  direction  of  the  product. 

[52.]  Next,  let  us  consider  the  product  a/3  of  two  mutually 
perpendicular  lines,  a  and  j3,  of  which  each  has  its  length  equal 
to  1.  Let  a\  /3'  be  lines  respectively  equal  in  length  to  these, 
but  respectively  opposite  in  direction.  Then  a'/3«-o/3~a^'; 
a'/3'»  o/3.  If  the  sought  product  a/3  were  equal  to  any  nunAer, 
or  even  if  it  contained  a  number  as  a  part  of  its  expression,  then, 
on  our  changing  the  multiplier  a  to  its  own  opposite  line  a',  this 
product  or  part  ought/or  one  reason  (the  symmetry  of  space)  to  re- 
main constant  (because  the  system  of  the  factors  would  have  been 
merely  turned  in  space) ;  and  for  another  reason  (a'j3  »  -  a/3)  the 
same  product  or  part  ought  to  change  sign  (because  one  factor 
would  have  been  reversed) :  but  this  co-existence  of  opposite  re- 
sults would  be  absurd.  We  are  led  therefore  to  try  whether  the 
present  condition  (of  rectangularity  of  the  two  factors)  allows  us 
to  suppose  the  product  a/3  to  be  a  line.  • 

[53.]  Let  7  be  a  third  line,  of  which  the  length  is  unity,  and 
which  is  at  the  positive  side  of /3,  with  reference  to  a  as  an  axis 
of  rotation ;  right-handed  (or  left-handed)  rotation  having  been 
previously  selected  as  positive;  let  also  7'  be  the  line  opposite 
to  y.  Then  any  line  in  space  may  be  denoted  by  jwa+  nfii-py; 
we  are  therefore  to  try  whether  we  can  consistently  suppose  a/3 
e  ma  + 12/3  +  py,  m,  n,  p  being  some  three  numerical  constants. 
If  so,  we  should  have  (by  the  principle  of  the  symmetry  of  space) 
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•P  -  ma  -f  n^  +  J97' ;  and  therefore  (by  a  change  of  all  the  signs) 
ifi^ma-^  n/y + py ;  therefore  «j3'  =  n/S,  and  consequently  -  n  =  n,  or 
fintlly  ji  =  0.  In  like  manner,  since  a/3  =  -  a/3'  =  -  (ma  +  ii/3'  •^Py') 
e«a'+JiP  +  P7,  we  should  have  ma'^ma,  and  therefore  wi «  0. 
Bat  there  is  no  objection  of  this  kind  against  supposing  a/3  =  py, 
]> being  some  nuonerical  coefficient,  constant  for  all  pairs  of  rectan- 
gular lines  in  space :  for  the  reversal  of  the  direction  of  a  factor 
has  the  effect  of  turning  the  system  through  two  right  angles 
loand  the  other  factor  as  an  axis,  and  so  reverses  the  direction  of 
the  product.  And  then  if  the  lengths  of  these  two  lines  a,  /3,  in- 
stead of  being  each  « 1,  are  respectively  a  and  6,  their  product  a/3 
will  be  ^paby ;  that  is,  it  will  be  a  line  perpendicular  to  both  fac- 
tors, with  a  length  denoted  by  pab^  and  situated  always  to  the 
positive  or  always  to  the*negative  side  of  the  multiplicand  line  /3, 
with  respect  to  the  multiplier  line  a  as  an  axis  of  rotation,  accord- 
ing as  the  constant  number  p  is  positive  or  negative. 

[54.]  So  far,  then,  without  having  yet  used  any  property  of 
multiplication,  algebraical  or  geometrical,  beyond  the  three  prin- 
ciples: 1st,  that  no  one  direction  in  space  is  to  be  regarded  as 
emineni  above  another;  2nd,  that  to  multiply  either  factor  by  any 
nitmber,  positive  or  negative,  multiplies  the  product  by  the  same; 
ind  3rd,  that  the  product  of  two  determined  factors  is  itself  de- 
termined ;  we  are  led  to  assign  interpretations:  1st,  to  the  pro- 
duct of  two  cO'Oxal  vectors,  or  of  two  lines  parallel  to  each  other, 
or  to  one  common  axis ;  and  2nd,  to  the  product  of  two  rectan- 
gular vectors ;  which  interpretations  introduce  only  two  constant, 
bat  as  yet  unknown,  numerical  coefficients,  I  and  p,  depending, 
however,  partly  on  the  assumed  unit  of  length.  And  we  see 
that  for  any  two  co-axal  vectors,  a,  /3,  the  equation  a/3  -  j3a  =  0 
holds  good;  but  that  for  any  two  rectangular  vectors,  a/3  +  ^a  =  0. 
K  product  of  two  rectangular  lines  is,  therefore,  so  far  as  the 
foregoing  investigation  leads  us  to  conclude,  not  a  commutative 
function  of  them. 

[55.]  Since  then  we  are  compelled,  by  considerations  which 
appear  more  primary,  to  give  up  the  commutative  property  of 
maltiplication,  as  not  holding  generally  for  lines,  let  us  at  least 
try  (as  was  proposed)  whether  we  can  retain  the  distributive  pro- 
perty.    If  so,  and  if  the  multiplicand  line  /3  be  the  sum  of  two 
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Others,  /3|  and  /3a,  of  which  oue  (/3i)  is  co-axal  with  the  multiptier 
line  a,  while  the  other  (/Sa)  is  perpendicular  thereto,  we  must  in- 
terpret the  product  aj3  as  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  two  partial 
products^  aj3i  and  a/3a*     But  one  of  these  is  a  number,  and  the 
other  is  a  line ;  we  are,  therefore,  led  to  consider  a  number  as  being 
under  these  circumstances  added  to  a  line,  and  as  forming  with  it 
a  certain  sum^  or  system^  denoted  by  a/3i  +  a/3a,  or  more  shortly 
by  a/3.     And  such  a  mm  of  line  and  number  may  perhaps  be 
called  a  gbammarithm,*  from  the  two  Greek  words,  7pa/LCft4,  a 
line,  and  apt0fi6^f  a  number.    Agrammarithm  is  thus  to  be  con- 
ceived as  being  entirely  determined^  when  its  two  parts  or  elements 
are  so ;  that  is,  when  its  grammic  part  is  a  known  line,  and  its  arith' 
*  mic  part  is  a  known  number.     A  change  in  either  part  is  to  be 
conceived  as  changing  the  grammarithm :  thus,  an  equation  be* 
tween  two  grammarithms  includes  generally  two  other  equations^ 
one   between   two   numbers,   and  another  between  two  lines. 
Adopting  this  view  of  a  grammarithm,  and  defining  that  a/3  «  a/3i 
-»-  a/3a,  when  /3  =  /3i  +  /3a>  /3i  B  a,  /3a  ±  a,  the  product  of  any  deter- 
mined multiplier  line  and  any  determined  multiplicand  line  will 
be  itself  entirely  determined,  as  soon  as  the  unit  of  length  and 
the  numbers  /  and  p  shall  have  been  chosen ;  and  it  renudns  to 
consider  whether  these  numbers  can  now  be  so  selected,  as  to 
make  the  rules  of  multiplication  of  lines  approach  more  closely 
still  to  the  rules  of  multiplication  oi  numbers* 

[56.]  The  general  distributive  principle  will  be  found  to  give 
no  new  condition;  and  we  have  seen  cause  to  rgect  the  commu- 
tative principle  or  property,  as  not  generally  holding  good  in  the 
present  inquiry.  It  remains,  then,  to  try  whether  we  can  deter- 
mine or  connect  the  two  coefficients,  /  and  j?,  so  as  to  satisfy  the 
associative  principle,  or  to  verify  the  formula, 

a .  /Sy  =  0/3.7. 

*  The  word  '*  grammarithm"  was  subsequently  proposed  in  a  oommunioatioa 
to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  (see  the  Proceedings  of  July,  1846),  as  one  which 
might  replace  the  word  **  quaternion,**  at  least  in  the  geometrical  view  of  the 
subject :  but  it  did  not  appear  that  there  would  be  anything  gained  by  the  sys« 
tematic  adoption  of  this  change  of  expression,  although  the  mere  suggeaiion  of 
^•^^■|«ioUier  name,  as  not  inapplicable,  seemed  to  throw  a  little  additional  light  on 
-''IJL-"      ifci  whole  theory. 
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For  this  purpose  we  may  first  distribute  the  factors  /3,  y  into 
others,  /Si/Si^i^i^a  which  shall  be  parallel  or  perpendicular  to 
it  and  to  each  other;  and  then  shall  have  to  satisfy,  if  possible, 
six  conditions,  which  may  be  reduced  to  the  six  following : 

a*aa^aa>a;  a.aa«aa.a';  a»aa^aa*a'\ 
a  •  aa^aa»a^  o.aa=aa«a;  a.au  ^aa*a  \ 

o,  a,  a  being  three  rectangular  unit-lines,  so  placed  that  the  ro- 
tation round  a  from  a  to  a  is  positive.  Then,  by  what  has  been 
already  found,  the  following  relations  will  hold  good : 

''"It  I  /  m 

aa  =  oa~aa  -i;  aa  «  — aa=/7a  ; 
oa  =-a  a^-pa  ;  aa  =-a  a  =+/?a; 

and  the  six  conditions  to  be  satisfied  become, 

a.-pa-pa  .a;  a.  I- pa  .a;  a.pa=pa  .a* 

Of  these  the  first  suggests  to  us  to  treat  an  arithmic  factor  at 
commutative  (as  regards  order)  with  a  grammic  one,  or  to  treat 
the  product  *<  line  into  number"  as  equivalent  to  **  number  into 
line;"  the  fourth  and  sixth  conditions  afford  no  new  information; 
and  the  second,  third,  and  fifth  become, 

-p»a'  =  fa';  -p^a^la"',  -p«a«/a. 

The  conditions  of  associcUion  are  therefore  all  satisfied  by  our 
assuming,  with  the  present  signification  of  the  symbols, 

al^lof  and  l^-f^'t 

and  they  cannot  be  satisfied  otherwise.  The  constant  /  is,  there- 
fore, by  those  conditions,  necessarily  negative;  and  bvert  limb 
in  tridimensional  space  has  its  squarb  (on  this  plan)  equal  to  a 
NBGATiYB  vuBffBBR:  which  is  ouc  of  the  most  novel  but  essential 
elements  of  the  whole  quaternion  theory.  (Compare  the  recent 
paragraph  [48] ;  also  art.  85,  pages  81, 82,  of  the  Lectures.)  And 
that  a  grammarithm  [p^"]  may  properly  be  called  a  quaternion^ 
appears  from  the  consideration  that  the  /tne,  which  in  it  is  added 
to  a  number^  depends  itself  upon  a  system  of  three  numbers^  or 
may  be  represented  by  a  trinomial  expression,  because  it  b  al- 
ways the  sum  qf  three  lines  (actual  or  null),  which  are  parallel 
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to  three  fixed  directions  (compare  Lecture  III.).  The  coeiBcient 
p  remains  still  undetermined,  and  may  be  made  equal  to  positive 
one,  by  a  suitable  choice  of  the  unit  of  length,  and  the  direction 
of  positive  rotation.  In  this  way  we  shall  have  finally  the  very 
simple  values, 

p  =  +l,  /=-!; 

and  the  ruUi  for  the  multiplication  of  lines  in  space  will  then  be- 
come entirely  definite^  and  will  agree  in  all  respects  with  the  re- 
lations [48],  between  the  symbols  ijk. 

[57.]  Another  train  of  d  priori  reasoning,  by  which  I  early 
sought  to  confirm,  or  (if  it  had  been  necessary)  to  correct,  the 
results  expressed  by  those  new  symbols,  was  stated  to  the  R.  I. 
Academy*  in  (substantially)  the  following  way.  Admitting,  for  di- 
rected and  cop/anar  lines,  the  conception  [36]  o(  proportion ;  and 
retaining  the  symbols  yA,  or  more  fully,  +  ^  +y,  +  A,  to  denote 
three  rectangular  unit-lines  as  above,  while  the  three  respectively 
opposite  lines  may  be  denoted  by  - 1,  -jT,  ~^;  but'  not  assuming 
the  knowledge  of  any  laws  respecting  their  multiplication^  I 
sought  to  determine  what  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  fourth 
PROPORTIONAL,  tt,  to  the  three  rectangular  directions^  j^  t,  A, 
consistently  with  that  known  conception  [36]y&r  directions  within 
the  plane,  and  with  some  general  and  guiding  principles^  respect- 
ing ratios  and  proportions.  These  latter  assumed  principles 
(of  a  regulative  rather  than  a  constitutive  kind)  were  simply 
the  following:  1st,  that  ratios  similar  to  the  same  ratio  must 
be  regarded  as  similar  to  each  other;  2nd,  that  the  respec- 
tively inverse  ratios  are  also  mutually  similar;  and  3rd,  that 
ratios  are  similar,  if  they  be  similarly  compounded  of  similar 
ratios :  this  similarity  of  composition  being  understood  to  include 
generally  a  sameness  of  order.  It  seemed  to  me  that  any  pro- 
posed definitional!  use  of  the  word  ratio,  which  should  be  in- 

•  See  the  Prooeedings  of  NoTember  1 1th,  1844. 

t  In  the  abstract  published  in  the  Proceedings,  the  words  *<  South,  West, 
Up**  were  used  at  first  instead  of  the  symbols  iij,k;  and  the  sought  fourth  pro- 
portional to  jik,  whidi  is  here  denoted  by  v,  was  called,  provisionally,  **  Forward." 

(  As  an  example  of  the  use  of  the  first  of  these  yery  simple  principles,  in 
•erving  to  exclude  a  definition  which  might  for  a  moment  appear  plausible,  let  us 
iako  the  construction  [38],  and  inquire  whether  (as  that  construction  would 
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consistent  with  these  principles,  would  depart  thereby  too  widely 
from  known  analogies^  mathematical  and  metaphysical,  and  would 
inrolve  an  impropriety  of  language:  while,  on  the  other  haftd,  it  ap- 
peared that  if  these  principles  were  attended  to,  and  other  analogies 
observed,  it  was  permitted  to  extend  the  use  of  that  word  ra^to,  and 

suggest)  we  eaxk  properly  say  thtitfour  directiouB  (or  four  diyerging  onit-linet), 
a*  /3»  y«  ^>  form  geoenlly  tL  proportion  in  space,  when  the  angles  ai,  /^y,  between 
the  extremes  and  means  haye  one  common  bisector  (c).  If  so,  when  the  three  di- 
rections a,  /3»  7  became  rectangular,  we  should  hare  a:  fi  ::  7 :  —  a,  and  y : ~ a 
:^  /3 :  ~  y ;  bnt  we  should  have  also,  a :  /3  : :  /3 :  -  a,  and  not  a:  fi  :;  fi :  —  y ;  90  that 
the  two  ratios,  a :  /3  and  /3:  —  y,  would  be  said  to  be  similar  to  one  common  ratio 
(y :  —  a),  without  being  similar  to  each  other,  if  the  foregoing  construction  for  a 
fovrth  proportional  were  to  be,  bj  definition,  adopted :  and  this  objection  aUm^ 
would  be  held  by  me  to  be  decisive  against  the  introduction  of  such  a  definition; 
and  therefore  also  against  the  adoption  of  the  connected  rule  mentioned  in  [38], 
as  having  at  one  time  occurred  to  a  friend  (J.  T.  G.)  and  to  myself,  for  the  mul- 
tiplication of  lines  in  space,  even  if  there  were  no  other  reasons  (as  in  fact  there 
are),  for  the  rejection  of  that  rule.  A  similar  objection  applies,  with  equal  decisive- 
ness, against  the  rule  mentioned  in  [37],  as  an  earlier  conjecture  of  my  own.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  analogous  and  equally  simple  argument  may  serve  to  justify  the 
notation  d — c  s  b — a,  employed  by  me  in  the  following  Lectures,  and  elsewhere,  to 
express  that  the  two  right  lines  ab  and  cd  are  equally  long  and  similarly  directed^ 
against  an  objection  made  some  years  ago,  in  a  perfectly  candid  spirit,  by  an 
able  writer  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  (for  June,  1849,  p.  410) ;  who  thought 
that  interpretation  more  arbitrary  than  it  had  appeared  to  me  to  be;  and 
suggested  that  the  same  notation  might  as  well  have  been  employed  to  signify 
this  other  conception  :.^th9Lt  the  two  equally  long  lines  ab,  cd  met  somewhere,  at 
a  finite  or  infinite  distance.  I  could  not  admit  this  extension  ;  for  it  would  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  two  lines  ab,  xf  might  be  equal  to  the  same  third  line  cd, 
without  being  equal  to  each  other :  which  would  (in  my  opinion)  be  so  great  a 
violation  of  analogy,  as  to  render  the  use  of  the  word  **  kqual,"  or  of  the  sign  s, 
with  the  interpretation  referred  to,  an  embarrassment  instead  of  an  assistance. 
But  I  do  not  feel  that  analogies  are  thus  violated,  by  the  simultaneous  admis- 
sion of  the  two  contrasted  proportions  (see  (3)  (4)  (5)  of  [57]  ), 

u:i  ::j:  hf  u:j  ::  i:-  h; 

for  the  elementary  theorem  called  often  ••  altemando,**  (ivaWd^  Xoyoc,  Euc.  V. 
Def.13,  and  Prop.  16)  is  by  its  nature  limited  (in  its  original  meaning)  to  the  cask 
where  the  means  which  change  places  are  homogeneous  with  each  other :  whereas 
two  rectangular  directions,  as  here  i  and  j,  are  in  this  whole  theory  regarded  as 
being  in  some  sense  heterogeneous.  They  have  at  least  no  relation  to  each  other, 
which  can  tie  represented  by  any  ratio,  such  as  Euclid  considers,  of  magnitude 
to  magnitude:  and  therefore  we  have  no  right  to  expect,  from  analogy  to  old  re- 
sults, that  alternation  shall  generally  be  allowed  in  a  proportion  iovoWing  such 
directions :  although,  within  the  plane,  alternation  Is  found  tol>e  admissible. 


f 
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the  connected  phrase  proportion^  not  only  from  quanikp  to  direc' 

iioUf  within  one  planCf  as  had  been  done  [36]  by  other  writers,* 

• 

•  Since  the  note  to  paragraph  [36],  pp.  (31)  (32),  waf  in  type,  I  haye  had  an 
opportunity  of  re-consnlting  the  fourth  Tolnme  of  the  Annales  de  Mathtoiatiqiiet, 
and  haTe  found  my  reeoUeetiont  (agreeing  indeed  in  the  main  with  the  formerly 
cited  page  228  of  Dr.  Peacocli's  admirable  Report),  respecting  the  admitted 
priority  of  Argand,  confirmed.  Fran^ais,  indeed  (in  1813),  pobliahed  in  thoae 
/tnnmljf  (Tome  IV.f  pp.  61, . .  71)  a  paper  which  contained  a  theory  of  '*  pro- 
portion de  grandeur  et  de  poeition,**  with  a  connected  theory  of  multiplicataoQ 
(and  also  of  addition)  of  linet  in  a  giren  plane ;  but  be  expressly  and  honowrabl  j 
stated  at  the  same  time  (p.  70),  that  he  owed  the  substance  of  those  new  ideas 
to  another  person  (**le  fond  de  ces  id^s  nourelles  ne  m'  appartient  pas*^: 
and  on  being  soon  afterwards  shewn,  through  Gergonne,  whose  conduct  in  the 
whole  matter  deserres  praise,  a  copyof  Argand's  earlier  and  printed  Essay  (Paris* 
1806),  Franfais  most  fully  and  distinctly  recognised  (p.  225)  that  the  true  anthor  of 
the  method  was  Argand  (**il  n*y  a  pasle  molndre  doute  qu*on  ne  doiTe  k  M.  Ar« 
gand  la  premiere  idee  de  representor  g^om^triquement  les  quantit^s  imagi- 
naires**).  Nothing  more  lucid  than  Argand's  own  statements  (see  the  same 
Tolnme,  pp.  136,  137f  138),  as  regards  ibe  Jundamental  principlet  of  the  theory  of 
the  addition  and  multiplication  of  coplanar  lines,  has  since  (so  far  as  I  know) 
appeared ;  not  STen  in  the  writings  of  Professor  De  Morgan  on  Double  Algebra, 
referred  to  in  former  notes.  But  Argand  had  not  anticipated  De  Morgan*! 
theory  of  Logometers;  and  was  on  the  contrary  disposed  (pp.  144, . .  146)  to 

regard  the  symbol  V- 1  ,  notwithstanding  Euler's  well-known  result,  as  de- 
noting a  Une  (kp),  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  lines  1  and  V- 1 :  and  to  con- 
sider it  as  offering  an  example  of  a  quantity  which  was  irreducible  to  the  form 
p  4-  9  V-  1,  and  was  (according  to  him)  a$  heterogeneous  with  respect  to  V—  1,  as 
the  latter  with  respect  to  +  1  ('*  aussi  hetirogene"*  &c.).  The  word  modulus 
("  module"),  so  well  known  by  the  important  writings  of  M.  Cauchy,  occurs  in  a 
later  paper  by  Argand,  in  the  following  volume  of  the  Annales,  as  denoting 
the  real  quantity  Vp*  +  9^.  If  I  have  seemed  to  dwell  too  much  on  the  specula- 
tions of  Argand  (not  all  adopted  by  myself),  it  has  been  partly  because  (so  far 
as  I  have  observed)  his  merits  as  an  original  inventor  have  not  yet  been  suffi- 
ciently recognised  by  mathematicians  in  these  countries :  and  partly  because  one 
of  the  two  moMt  euential  linhe  (the  other  being  addition)  between  Double  Algebra 
and  Quaternions,  is  Aroand's  main  tokd  fundamental  principle  respecting  copla- 
if  AR  PBOPOBTioH,  expressed  by  him  as  follows  (Annales,  T.  IV.,  pp.  136, 137) : — 
<*  8i  (fig.  2)  Ang,  AKB  =  Ang.  a'k'b',  on  a,  abstraction  faite  des  grandeurs  abso- 
lues,  KA :  KB : :  k'a'  :  k'b'.  C*est  U  le  principe  fondamental  de  la  theorie  dont 
nous  avons  essays  de  poser  les  premieres  bases,  dans  V  ecrit  dont  nous  donnons 
ici  un  extrait**  (namely,  Argand^s  printed  Essay  of  1806,  exhibited  by  Gergonne 
to  Francis,  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  paper  of  the  latter  ifbthor  on  the 
subject  in  1813).  Argand  continued  thus  (in  p.  137) :  **Ce  principe  n*a  rien 
an  fond  de  plus  strange  que  oelui  sur  lequel  est  fondte  la  conception  du  rapport 
gtometriqne  entre  deux  lignes  de  signes  differens,  et  il  n'  en  est  propremeat 
qn*  une  generalisation  :*'  a  remark  in  which  I  perfectly  concur. 
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pUme  to  space: 


(57) 


tuo, 

j:i::k:u,  (1) 

gife  tha8»  by  invefsion, 

u:k::i:j;  (2) 

but  ihOy  in  the  planes  of  y,  tft,  there  were  the  two  proportions, 

i:j  ::j:-if  and  i:  t  ::-i:A;  (3) 

eompoanding  therefore,  on  the  one  hand,  the  two  ratios,  u :  k  and 
i:t,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  ttie  two  respectively  similar  ratios, 
j:-ij  and  -t  :i,  there  resulted  the  new  proportion, 

u:i::j:k;  (4) 

which  differed  from  the  proportion  (2)  only  by  a  cyclical  trans- 

*  Although  the  observations  in  par.  [57]  relate  rather  to  proportion*  than  to 
BMfaarieti  jet  the  present  may  be  a  conyenient  occasion  for  remarldng  that 
Bflfe,  and  even  Wallis,  had  speculated,  before  Argand  and  Fran9ai8,  on  inter- 
pretstionB  of  the  symbol  V~  1,  which  should  extend  to  space :  but  that  the  nearett 
tfproaek  to  an  atUicipatum  of  the  quaternions,  or  at  least  to  an  antieipation  of 
IripietM,  seems  to  me  to  have  been  made  by  Servois,  in  a  passage  of  the  lately 
dted  volame  of  Gergonne^s  Annales,  which  appears  carious  and  appropriate 
flsovgfa  to  be  extracted  here.  Servois  had  been  following  up  a  hint  of  C^gonne, 
respecting  the  representation  of  ordinary  imag^inaries  of  the  form  x+y  V^ 
(x  and  jf  being  whole  numbers),  by  a  table  of  double  argument  (p.  71);  and 
thought  (p.  235)  that  such  a  table  might  be  regarded  as  only  a  slice  (une  tranche) 
of  a  table  of  tbiplb  argument,  for  representing  points  (or  lines)  in  space.  Ho 
thus  cootinued : — **  Vous  donneriez  sans  doute  A  chacune  terme  la  forme  /rino- 
"  wumU  ;  mais  quel  coefficient  anrait  le  troisi^me  terme  ?  Je  ne  le  vols  pas  trop. 
L'  analogic  semblerait  exiger  que  le  trin6me  fQt  de  la  forme,  p  cos  a  +  9  cos  /3 
4-r  cos  y,  a,  /},  Y  6tant  les  angles  d'une  droite  avec  trois  axes  rectangulaires ; 
et  qu'  on  eAt 

"(pco«a+  gcos/3  +  r  cos  y)  (p'cos  a  4-  ^'co8/3+r'  cos  y)  =  cos*  a  +  cos«/3  +  C08«y = 1. 

Lee  valeurs  de  p,  q,  r,  p\  ^,  r'  qui  satisferaient  i  cette  condition  seraient  a5- 
surdu"  ('*  quantity  non-r^elles,"  as  he  shortly  afterwards  calls  them) :  **mais 
seraient-elles  imaginaires  r^uctibles  ii  la  forme  g^nerale  A  +  BV-l?  Voila 
une  question  d*  analise  fort  singu^i^re,  que  je  soumets  ^  vos  lumi^res."  The 
six  HON-BSAi^  which  Servois  thus  with  remarkable  sagacity /oresav,  without 
being  able  to  determine  them,  may  now  be  identified  with  the  then  unknown  sym- 
bols +  i,  •*'J,  -\-k,  —i,  —J,  -  k,  of  the  quaternion  theory  :  at  least,  these  latter 
symbols  fulfil  precisely  the  condition  proposed  by  him,  and  furnish  an  answer  to 
his  <*  singular  question."  It  may  be  proper  to  state  that  my  own  theory  bad 
been  constructed  and  published  for  a  long  time,  before  the  lately  cited  passage 
happened  to  meet  my  eye. 
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position  of  the  three  directions  tjk.  For  the  same  reason,  we 
may  make  another  cyclical  change  of  the  same  sort,  and  may 

write 

u:j  ::  k:i;  (6) 

while,  in  this  cycle  of  three  rectangular  directions,  ij%  the  right- 
handed  (or  left-handed)  character  of  the  rotation^  round  the  first 
from  the  second  to  the  third,  is  easily  seen  to  be  unaffected  by 
such  a  transposition.  Again  compounding  the  two  similar  ratios 
(1)  with  these  two  others,  which  are  evidently  similar,  whatever 
the  unknown  direction  u  may  be, 

I :  -  f  : :  II :  -  tt,  (6) 

we  find  this  other  proportion, 

j :-i ::  k:-u;  (7) 

and  therefore,  by  (2)  and  (3), ' 

u:k  ::  k:-u.  (8) 

In  like  manner, 

u:i  ::  ii-u,  and  u:j  iiji-u;  (9) 

and  in  any  one  of  these  proportions,  any  two  terms,  whether  be- 
longing to  the  same  or  to  different  ratios,  may  have  their  signs 
changed  together.  All  these  proportions,  (2) . .  (9),  follow  from 
the  original  supposition  (1),  by  the  general  principles  above 
stated,  without  the  direction  u  being  as  yet  any  otherwise  deter- 
mined. 

[58.]  Suppose  now  that  the  two  rectangular  directions  j  and 
k  are  made  to  turn  together^  in  their  own  plane,  round  t  as  an 
asis,  till  they  take  two  new  positions  ji  and  ^i,  which  will  there- 
fore satisfy  the  proportion, 

j:k::j\:ki.  (10) 

We  shall  then  have,  by  (4), 

u:i::j\:ki;  (11) 

and  therefore,  by  a  cyclical  change  of  these  three  new  rectan- 
gular directions, 

uiji  ::  Ai:  t : :  /:  ti,  (12) 

if  /  and  t'l  be  obtained  from  ki  and  i  by  any  common  rotation 
round ji.  Another  cyclical  change,  combined  with  a  rotation 
round  the  new  line  /,  gives  finally. 
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u:l ::  ii:j\::'m:n;  (13) 

where  l^m^n  may  represent  any  three  rectangular  directians 
fdutteverj  subject  only  to  the  condition  that  the  rotation  round 
{ from  m  to  n  shall  be  of  the  same  character  as  that  round  t  from 
jtolu  With  this  condition^  therefore,  the  first  assumed  propor* 
ti<m  (1)  may  be  replaced  by  this  more  genercd  one: 

nxmiiliu'y  (14) 

widle  for  (8)  and  (9)  may  now  be  written,  with  the  same  signi- 
fication of  the  symbols, 

«:/::/:-»;  uimiimx-u\  uiniini-u\      (15) 

and  because  n :  m  : :  m :  -  n,  we  hare  these  other  and  not  less  ge- 
neral proportions, 

m:-n::/:tf;  mznii  li-u.  (16) 

l{j  then,  there  be  (xny  such  fourth  proportional,  tt,  as  has  been 
abore  supposed,  to  the  three  given  rectangular  directions^,  t ,  hy 
the  same  direction  %  or  the  opposite  direction  -  ti,  will  also  be, 
ID  the  same  sense,  the  fourth  proportional  to  any  other  three  rect- 
angular directions,  »,  m,  /,  or  m,  n,  /,  according  as  the  character 
of  a  certain  rotation  is  preserved  or  reversed, 

[59.]  This  remarkable  result  appeared  to  me  to  justify  the 
regarding  the  directions  here  called  +  u  and  -  u  rather  as  ntime- 
rical  (or  algebraical)  than  as  linear  (or  geometrical)  units;  and 
to  make  it  proper  to  denote  them  simply  by  the  symbols  + 1 
and  - 1 ;  because  their  directions  were  seen  to  admit  only  of  a 
certain  contrast  between  themselves,  but  not  of  any  other  change: 
all  that  geometrical  variety^  which  results  from  the  conception  of 
tridimensional  spacCf  having  been  found  to  disappear,  as  regarded 
them,  in  an  investigation  conducted  as  above.  And  in  fact  it  is 
not  permitted^  on  the  foregoing  principles,  to  identify  the  direc- 
tion u  with  that  oi  any  line  (/)  whatever:  for  in  that  case  the 
proportion  (13)  would  give  the  result  / :  /  : :  m :  n,  which  must  be 
regarded  in  this  theory  as  an  absurd  one,  the  two  terms  of  one 
ratio  being  coincident  directions,  while  those  of  the  other  ratio 
are  rectangular.  But  there  is  no  objection  of  this  sort  against 
our  supposing,  as  above,  that 

+  «  =  4l,  -tt  =  -l;  (17) 

and  then  the  proportions,  derived  from  (13),  (15), 
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1:1  iimmiini'^m;  1 :/::/:-!,  (18) 

may  be  conveniently  and  concisely  expressed  by  formulse  of  mv/- 
Hplicaiionf  as  follows : 

[60.]  In  this  way,  then,  or  in  one  not  essentially  different, 
the  fundamental  formula^  [48]  of  the  calculus  of  quaternions,  as 
first  exhibited  to  the  R.  I.  A.  in  1843,  namely,  the  equations, 

i;  =  +  A,  jk  =  +t,  ki  =  +J,  (b) 

>»  =  -*,  A/  =  -t,  ti  =  -J,  (c) 

were  shewn  (in  1844)  to  be  consistent  with  d  priori  principles,  and 
with  considerations  of  a  general  nature ;  a  product  being  here 
regarded  as  a  fourth  proportional,  to  a  certain  extra-epatiaP 
unity  and  to  two  directed  factor-lines  in  space  :  whereas,  in  the 
investigation  of  paragraphs  [50]  to  [56],  it  was  viewed  rather  as 
a  certain  function  of  those  two  factors,  the  form  of  which  func- 
tion was  to  be  determined  in  the  manner  most  consistent  with 
some  general  and  guiding  analogies,  and  with  the  conception  of 
the  symmetry  of  space.  But  there  was  still  another  view  of  the 
whole  subject,  sketched  not  long  afterwards  in  another  commu- 
nication to  the  R.  I.  Academy,!  on  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
more  than  a  few  words  in  this  place,  because  it  is,  in  substance, 
the  view  adopted  in  the  following  Lectures,  and  developed  with 
some  fulness  in  them  :  namely,  that  view  according  to  which  a 
Quaternion  is  considered  as  the  Quotient  of  two  directed  lines 
in  tridimensional  space. 

•  It  seemed  (and  still  seenu)  to  me  natural  to  connect  this  ettra-tpmtial  umi 
with  the  conception  [3]  of  timb,  regarded  here  merely  as  an  axig  of  oontmmna 
and  uni-dimentional  progresnon.  But  whether  we  thus  amnderjomify  time  and 
tpace,  or  conceiYO  gonerallj  any  tyttem  offonr  independent  axes,  or  scales  of  pro- 
gression («e,  i,j\  A),  I  am  disposed  to  infer  from  the  aboye  inTestigation  the  fol- 
lowing LAW  OF  THB  POUR  80ALX8,  as  One  which  is  at  least  consistent  with 
analogy,  and  admissible  as  a  definitional  extension  of  the  fundamental  equations 
of  quaternions:— **  A  formula  of  proportion  between  four  independent  and  dUrecUd 
units  is  to  be  considered  as  remaining  true,  when  any  two  of  them  change  placet 
with  each  other  (in  the  formula),  provided  that  the  direction  (or  sign)  of  one  be 
reversed,^  Whatever  may  bo  thought  of  those  abstract  and  semi-metaphysical 
ffiews,  the  formula  (a)  (b)  (c)  of  par,  [GO]  are  in  any  event  a  sufficient  basis  for 
the  erection  of  a  calculus  of  quaternions. 

t  S^  the  ProoMdings  of  Feb.  lOth,  1845. 
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[61.]  Of  sucha  jftomttrieat  qmoUemi^^  b  ^  a»  the  fimJamto* 
ul  property  k  id  this  theory  concei?ed  to  be»  that  by  opetaHmf^ 
as  a  muUiplier  (or  at  least  in  a  way  amahgtms  to  aiultiplicatioti), 
OD  the  diruor-JiJi€,  a,  it  prodmces  (or  generates)  the  difridend'^ 
li«e»  b ;  and  that  thus  it  may  be  interpreted  as  satisfying  the 
general  and  identical  formula  (compare  [9]  ) : 

(b  -^-  a)  X  aj"  b. 

The  amalogy  to  multiplication  consists  partly  in  the  operation 
being  one  which  is  performed  at  once  on  length  and  on  direction^ 
as  in  the  orcKnary  multiplication  of  a  line  by  a  positive  or  ncga* 
tire  number;  or  as  is  done  in  that  known  gmenUisation  [36]  of 
such  multiplication,  for  lines  within  one  plane,  which  (for  reasons 
assigned  in  notes  to  former  paragraphs)  ought  (I  think)  to  be 
called  the  Meikod  of  Argand:  and  partly  in  the  cireumstanea 
that  the  new  operation  possesses,  like  that  older  one  (from  which, 
however,  it  is  entirely  distinct^^  in  many  other  and  important  re- 
spects),  the  distributive  and  cusociative^t  though  not  like  it  (go* 
nerally)  the  commutative  properties,  of  what  is  called  multipli* 

•  This  riew  of  a  peometrieaJ  fuoHent  was  also  doToIopM  to  a  (^ortatn  (*xtont| 
in  an  unfinished  series  of  papers,  whioh  appeared  a  few  years  ago  In  the  Osra- 
bridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical  Jonmal,  under  the  head  of  SymboUcttI  Chome* 
fry :  a  title  adopted  to  mark  that  I  had  attemptmi,  in  the  composition  of  ihsl 
particular  series,  to  allow  a  more  prominent  influence  to  the  general  tnwi  ^ 
tymboKeal  language  than  in  some  former  papers  of  mine  ;  and  that  to  this  oxt«nt 
I  had  on  that  occasion  sought  to  imitate  the  Symbolical  Algtbra  of  Dr.  PeaoOoli» 
and  to  profit  also  bj  some  of  the  remarks  of  Gregory  and  Ohm. 

t  Among  these  dUtmetiont  of  method,  it  is  important  to  b^w  In  mind  that  no 
on€  Kme  is  taken,  in  my  system,  as  representing  the  dtreeHon  ofpo§iti9t  uttUpt  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  every  vecicr-wnU  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  eiptare  rooii  ef 
negaiwe  weky.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  also,  that  the  produet  of  two  Inclined  but 
non-rectangular  vectors  is  considered  in  this  theory  as  m^  a  line,  \mi  a  yneter- 
niom :  aH  which  will  be  found  fully  illustrated  in  the  Ijeoturos. 

X  To  this  aseociative  principle,  or  property  of  multiplication,  I  attaeh  mssll 
importance,  and  have  taken  pains  to  shew,  in  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  tieoturiNi,  thsl 
it  can  be  geomeiriealfy  proved  for  quaternions,  indejtendenlly  of  the  dieirihtdim 
principle,  which  may,  howerer,  in  a  different  arrangement  of  the  subject,  he 
made  to  precede  and  aeeiet  the  proof  of  the  associative  property,  as  shewn  In  ths 
Serenth  Lecture,  and  elsewhere.  The  abeenre  of  the  assodatiire  prInolpUi  ap- 
pears to  mo  to  be  an  inconvenience  in  the  oetavee  or  oetonomlals  of  Messrs.  J*  T» 
Orares  and  Arthur  Cayley  (see  Appendix  B,  p.  790)  :  thus  in  the  Dotation  n(  the 
former  we  should  indeed  have,  as  in  qnatemlonst  (/^At  but  not  ffonerutly  i,Jm 
-km,  if  M  represent  an  octaye;  for  iJi*tiHts^0m^kim''^f»L 
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cation  in  algebra;*  at  least  when  a  few  definitional  fonnuls 
(resembling  those  in  par.  [9]  )  are  established.  And  the  motive 
(in  this  view)  for  calling  such  a  quotient  a  Quaternion,  or  the 
ground  for  connecting  its  conception  with  the  number  Four,  is 
derived  from  the  consideration  that  while  the  rblativb  length 
of  the  two  lines  compared  depends  only  on  one  number^  express- 
ing their  ratio  (of  the  ordinary  kind),  their  relative  direc- 
tion depends  on  a  system  qf  three  numbers :  one  denoting  the 
ANGLB  (a  ^  b)  between  the  two  lines,  and  the  two  others  serving 
to  determine  the  aspect  of  the  plane  of  that  angle,  or  the  diree- 
Hon  of  the  axis  of  the  positive  rotation  in  that  plane,y>'om  the 
divisor.line  (a)  to  the  dividend-Une  (b). 

*  The  expression  '*  algebra,"  or  **  ordinary  algebra,"  occurs  seTeral  times  ia 
these  Lectdres,  as  denoting  merely  that  mtual  tpeciet  of  algebra^  in  which  the 
equation  aft  =  6a  is  treated  as  nniyersally  tme,  and  not  (of  course)  as  implying 
any  degree  of  disrespect  to  those  many  and  eminent  writers,  who  have  not  hi- 
therto chosen  to  admit  into  their  calculations  such  equations  as  a)3s— /3a,  for 
the  multiplication  of  two  rectangular  lines,  or  for  other  and  more  abstract  pur- 
poses. It  is  proper  to  state  here,  that  a  species  of  non^eommutative  muUipUcatum 
for  inclined  lines  (aussere  Multiplikation)  occurs  in  a  yery  original  and  remark- 
able work  by  Prof.  H.  Grassmann  (Ausdehnungslehre,  Leipzig,  1844),  which  I 
did  not  meet  with  till  after  years  had  elapsed  from  the  inyention  and  oonmiuni- 
cation  of  the  quaternions :  in  which  work  I  haye  also  noticed  (when  too  late  to 
acknowledge  it  elsewhere)  an  employment  of  the  symbol  /3  -  a,  to  denote  the 
directed  line  (Strecke),  drawn  from  the  point  a  to  the  point  /3.  Nothwithstand- 
ing  these,  and  perhaps  some  other  coincidences  of  yiew.  Prof.  Grassmann*s  system 
and  mine  appear  to  be  perfectly  distinct  and  independent  of  each  other,  in  their 
conceptions,  methods,  and  results.  At  least,  that  the  profound  and  philosophi- 
cal author  of  the  Ausdehnungslehre  was  not,  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  in 
possession  of  the  theory  of  the  quaternions,  which  had  in  the  preceding  year 
(1843)  been  applied  by  me  as  a  sort  of  organ  or  calculus  for  spherical  trigonome^ 
try,  seems  clear  from  a  passage  of  his  Preface  (Vorrede,  p.  xiy.),  in  which  he 
states  (under  date  of  June  28th,  1844),  that  he  had  not  then  succeeded  in  ex- 
tending the  use  of  imaginaries  from  the  plane  to  space;  and  generally  that  unsur- 
mounted  difficulties  had  opposed  themselyes  to  his  attempts  to  construct,  on  his 
principles,  a  theory  of  angles  in  space  (hingegen  ist  es  nicht  mehr  mdglich,  yer- 
mittelst  des  Imaginaren  auch  die  Gesetze  f  iir  den  Raum  abzuleiten.  Auch 
stellen  sich  iiberhaupt  der  Betrachtung  der  Winkel  im  Raume  Schwierigkeiten 
entgegen,  zu  deren  allseitig^r  Losung  mir  noch  nicht  hinreichende  Musse  gewor- 
ist).  The  earlier  treatise  by  Prof.  A.  F.  Mobius  (der  barycentrische  Calcul, 
zig,  1827),  referred  to  in  the  same  Preface  by  Grassmann,  appears  to  be 
A  work  which  likewise  well  desenres  attention,  for  its  conceptions,  notations, 
and  results ;  as  does  also  another  work  of  Mobius  (Mechanik  des  Himmels, 
Leipzig,  1843),  elsewhere  referred  to  in  these  Lectures  (page  614). 
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[62.]  For  the  unfolding  of  this  general  view,*  and  the  deduc- 
tion from  it  of  many  geometrical!  and  of  some  physical^  conse- 
quences, I  must  refer  to  the  following  Lectures ;  of  which  a 
considerable  part  has  been  drawn  up  in  a  more  popular§  style  than 
this  Preface :  while  the  whole  has  been  composed  under  the  in* 
fluence  of  a  sincere  desire  to  render  the  exposition  of  the  subject 
as  clear  and  elementary  as  possible.  The  prefixed  Table  of 
Contents  (pp.  ix.  to  Ixxii.),  though  somewhat  fuller  than  usual, 
will  be  found  useful  (it  is  hoped)  not  merely  as  an  analytical 
IndeXf  assisting  a  reader  to  refer  easily  to  any  part  of  the  volume 
which  he  has  once  carefully  read,  but  also  as  a  general  abridg-^ 
meni  of  the  work,  and  in  some  places  as  a  commentary. ^    The 

*  I  may  just  hint  here  that  the  biquatsbhions  of  Leet  Y II.  admit  of  being 
geometrieaOy  interpreted  (comp.  note  to  [19]  ),  by  oonsidering  each  as  a  couple  of 

quotienU  (^  ~\  constructed  by  a  tbuadial  (a,  p,  y),  and  multiplied  by  a  com- 
mutative factor  of  the  form  V-1  (compare  [16]  ),  when  the  line-couple  (fit  y)  is 
changed  to  (-  y,  /3),  or  when  the  angle  /3y  is  changed  to  an  adjacent  angle, 

t  Notwithstanding  some  references  to  works  of  M.  Chasles,  and  other  emi- 
nent foreign  geometers,  my  acquaintance  with  their  writings  is  far  too  imperfect 
to  giye  me  any  confidence  in  the  novelty  of  Tarions  theorems  in  the  YIV^  Lec- 
ture and  Appendix  (such  as  those  respecting  generations  of  the  ellipsoid,  .and 
inscriptions  of  gaoche  polygons  in  surfaces  of  the  second  order),  beyond  what 
is  derived  from  the  opinion  of  a  few  geometrical  friends. 

X  Some  snch  phyeical  applications  were  early  soggested  by  Sir  J.  Herschel. 

§  It  had  been  designed  that  these  Lectores  should  not  go  much  more  into 
deti^  than  those  which  haye  been  actually  deliTered  on  the  subject  by  mo,  in 
suocessiye  years,  in  the  Halls  of  this  UniTersity ;  and  the  First  Lecture,  printed 
in  1848  (as  the  astronomical  allusions  at  its  commencement  may  indicate),  was 
in  fact  delivered  in  that  year,  in  yery  nearly  the  form  in  which  it  now  appears. 
But  it  was  soon  found  necessary  to  extend  the  plan  of  the  composition :  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  subsequent  Lectures,  as  printed,  are  too  long,  and  that  the  last 
of  them  inyolves  too  much  calculation,  to  have  been  delivered  in  their  pjesent 
form :  though  something  of  the  style  of  actual  lecturing  has  been  here  and  there 
retained.  The  real  dhisume  of  the  work  are  not  so  much  the  Lecturee  them- 
selves, as  the  shorter  and  more  numerous  Articlee,  to  which  accordingly  the 
refereneet  have  been  chiefly  made.  An  intermediate  form  of  subdivision  into 
Sectione  has  however  been  used  in  drawing  up  the  Contente,  which  the  reader 
may  adopt  or  not  at  his  discretion,  marking  or  learing  unmarked  the  margin  of 
the  Lectures  accordingly.  Some  new  terms  and  symbols  have  been  unavoidably 
introduced  into  the  work,  but  it  is  hoped  that  they  wiU  not  be  found  embarrass- 
ing, or  difficult  to  remember  and  apply. 

I  For  inftaaee,  as  regards  the  formation  of  the  Adeuterie  FunoUon  (p.  xlilL) 
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(64)  PRBFACB. 

Diagrams  are  nomerous,  and  have  been  engraTed*  with  care  from 
my  drawings :  some  of  them  may  perhaps  be  thought  to  ha^e 
been  unnecessary^  but  it  appeared  better  to  err^  if  at  all,  on  the 
side  of  clearness  and  fulness  of  illustration,  especially  in  the  early 
parts  of  a  work  based  on  a  new  mathematical  conception,  and 
designed  to  furnish,  to  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  employ  it, 
a  new  mathematical  organ.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
degree  of  success  with  which  my  exertions  in  this  matter  have 
been  attended,  it  will  be  felt,  at  least,  that  they  must  hare  been 
arduous  and  persevering.  My  thanks  are  due,  at  this  last  stage, 
to  the  friends  who  have  cheered  me  throughout  by  their  conti- 
nued sympathy ;  to  the  scientific  con  tern  porariesf  who  have  at 
moments  turned  aside  from  their  own  original  researches,  to  no- 
tice, and  in  some  instances  to  extend,  results  or  speculations  of 
mine;  to  my  academical  superiors  who  have  sanctioned,  as  a 
subject  of  public  and  repeated  examination  in  this  University, 
the  theory  to  which  this  Volume  relates,  and  have  contributed  to 
lighten,  to  an  important  extent,  the  pecuniary  risk  of  its  publi- 
cation :  but,  above  all,  to  that  Great  Being,  who  has  graciously 
spared  to  me  such  a  measure  of  health  and  energy  as  was  required 
for  bringing  to  a  dose  this  long  and  laborious  undertaking. 

William  Rowan  Hamilton. 

Ohaervatoty  ofT.  C.D^  June,  1853. 

•  By  Mr.  W.  Oldham,  whose  fidelity  and  diligence  are  hereby  acknowledged. 

f  In  these  countries,  Messrs.  Boole,  Carmichael,  Cayley,  Cockle,  De  Morg^, 
Donkin,  Charles  and  John  Graves,  Kirkman,  O'Brien,  Spottiswoode,  Young,  and 
perhaps  others:  some  of  whose  researches  or  remarks  on  subjects  connected  with 
quaternions  (such  as  the  iripUts^  tessarines,  octaves,  and  pluquaiemions)  have 
been  elsewhere  alluded  to,  but  of  which  I  much  regret  the  impossibility  of  giving 
here  a  fuller  account.  As  regards  the  theory  of  algebfaie  keys  (clefs  alg^briques), 
lately  proposed  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  continental  analysts,  as  one  that 
ineludet  the  quaternions  (Comptes  Rendus  for  Jan.  10, 1853,  p.  75),  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  virtually  included  in  that  theory  of  ssts  in  algebra  (explained  in  the 
present  Preface),  which  was  announced  by  me  in  1835,  and  published  in  1848 
(Trans.  R.  L  A.,  Vol.XKL,  Partn.,  p.  229,  &c.,  the  symbols  Xr  being  in  fact 
what  M.  Cauchy  calls  kbts),  as  an  extetition  of  the  theory  of  covp/^j  (and  therefore 
also  of  imag^inaries) :  of  which  sets  I  have  always  considered  the  quatb&nxohs 
(in  their  tymboUtal  aspect)  to  be  merely  a  particular  case.  Before  the  publica- 
tion of  those  Mfs,  the  closely  connected  conception  of  an  ^'^  algebra  of  the  n^  eho' 
racter^  had  occurred  to  Prof.  De  Morgan  in  1844,  avowedly  as  a  suggestioii  firom 
the  quaternions.  (Trans.  Camb.  PhO.  See,  Vol.  VIIL,  Part  m.) 
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quotients, Artides  92  to  95  ;  Pages  90  to  95. 

§  xiz.  Analogous  determinations  for  differeneet  of  points  (see  §  l),  constracted  or 
pictured  by  straight  lines^  ¥rith  straight  arrows  attached ;  interpretations 
of  the  two  equations  d  —  o  =  b  —  a,  d=b— a  +  c;  Dis  here  Hie  fourth 
comer  of  a  parallelogram,  of  which  o.  A,  B  are  three  successive  comers, 
and  of  which  the  altitude  may  vanish ;  inversion  and  ahemation  of  an 
equation  between  differences  of  points,  c  —  a  +  b  =  b  —  a-(-c;  vectors  are 
equal,  when  they  difier  only  in  their  situations  in  space ;  addition  of  vec- 
tors still  corresponds  to  composition  of  veotions,  although  they  are  not 
now  given  as  successive  (compare  §  v.)  ;  such  addition  is  commutative  and 
associative,    a  +  /3  =  j8+o,   (y+ /3)  +  a  =  y4  (/3-f  a);  the  won  of  any 
set  of  vectors  is  simply  that  one  resultant  vector  which  produces  the  same 
total  et  final  effect,  in  changing  the  position  of  a  point,  as  ai/  the  pro- 
posed summand  vectors  would  do,  if  the  motions,  of  which  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  instruments,  were  simultaneously  or  successively  per- 
formed ;  the  sum  of  two  directed  and  co-initial  sides  of  a  parallelogram  is 
the  intermediate  and  co-initial  diagonal;  most  of  the  forogoing  results 
of  this  section  (xix.)  are  common  to  several  other  modem  theories  ;  a  vec- 
tor (in  space)  is  a  species  of  jiatural  triplet,  suggested  by  geometry, 
and  found  to  be  capable  of  a  triple  variety,  or  to  depend  upon  a  system  of 
three  distinct  elements,  which  admit  of  being  expressed  numerically,  and 
(correspond  to  the  triddieicsiqval  character  of  svkcy.\  in  the  present 
calculus  (compare  {  xii.),  a  vector  may  be  represented  generally  by  the 
triromial  form,  p  =  ijt  +  jy  ♦-  hz,  where  x,  y,  z  arc  three  scalar  (or  Car- 
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tfliiaii)  oo-<ndiiuitei»  while  hj,kBie  tboae  three  fectangvkr  Teetormiiti, 

which  were  introduced  (see  §  x.)  in  the  foregoing  Lecture, 

Artidee  96  to  101 ;  Pagee  95  to  105. 

§  XX.  EQunrALERT  BIRADIAL8  (sce  §  xmi.)  corre^Mod  to  equal  QUomoraB ; 
examples ;  in  fSut  a  biradial  may  be  turned  romtd  m  Um  mm  phmtt  or 
tnauporied  parallel  to  ttedf^  or  ita  lege  may  be  altered  pnportumaUf^ 
without  changing  the  relative  direction,  or  the  rdative  leHfftk,  of  thoae 
two  1^^  or  rays,  or  Tectors,  and  therefbre  without  affecting  that  eotigflex 
(metrographic)  relofum  between  the  two  ny  which  lias  been  considered 
(in  §  Yi.)  aa  determining  their  geometrical  quotient ;  hence  in  this  calcu- 
faia,  Of  M  moNif  other  modem  ayeteme,  the  equation  ^-^  y  =  p^  a,  be- 
tween two  quotients,  is  interpreted  as  i&gmfymg  a  proportiomaliif  of 
lengths,  combined  with  an  equaUtg  ofanglee  m  onephme,  between  the  two 
pairs  of  lines,  a,  /3,  and  y,  i ;  hot,  when  we  eome  to  take  aeeount  of  the 
PUkm  OF  THB  AXGLE,  between  any  two  such  lines  a,  /3,  and  to  regard 
that  pleme  as  vabiablb  nr  space,  there  arises  a  hkw  doublb  VABixTr, 
in  the  geometrical  quotient  /3  -f-  a,  or  in  the  numerical  elements  on  which 
it  dependa;  because  we  introduce  hereby  the  consideration  of  the  aspect 
(see  §  xvin.)  of  the  plane,  or  of  the  biradia],  and  thus  bring  into  play  (or 
at  least  may  be  oonodTed  to  do  so)  a  kew  faib  of  vumbbbs,  sndi  aa 
those  which  determine  in  astronomy  the  tneUnation  of  the  plane  of 
the  orbit  of  a  planet  or  comet  to  the  ecliptic,  and  the  longitude  of  its  node, 
in  addition  to  that  fobmxe  pais  of  numbebs,  which  determine  the  ratio 
of  the  lengths  of  the  two  lines  compared,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  angle 
between  them  :  the  Geojietbical  Quotieztt  of  two  vectobs  is  found 
therefore  again  (compare  §  xtil),  in  this  new  way,  by  oonsideratian  of  ita 
representative  biradial,  to  involye  or  depend  upon  a  system  or  fovb 
EUKBEBs  (two  for  shtgpe,  $ndtM)o  foT  pknu),  and  to  be  (see  again  §  xvn.), 
in  that  aenae,  a  Quatebxiok,  .    .    .    Articles  102  to  107 ;  Pages  106  to  112. 

§  XXI.  MuUiplieatUm  of  two  arhitrarg  qmatemions,  effected  by  means  of  their  re- 
presentative biradials,  prepared  so  that  theySno/  ny  of  the  multiplicand 
msYvoii^eide  with  the  initial  nj  of  the  multiplier,  as  factum  and  profockod ; 
and  therefore  so  that  the  identitg  (y^p)x  (j3-f-  a)=  y  ^  a,  of  §  vn., 
mmy  be  employed  to  form  the  pboduct^  this  process  is  absolutely  .^ve/Kmi 
vagueness  in  its  conception,  and  altogether  definite  in  ita  results,  which 
therefore  are  adapted  to  become  the  subject  matter  of  theobbmb;  exam- 
ple, hen  stated  by  wi^  of  antkapation,  9'  9'.  9  =  9' .  9'  9 ;  this  is  the  as- 
joMofcM/iruie^  of  multiplication  of  quaternions,  and  will  be  afterwards 
fuDy  diacnased  (in  Lectures  Y.,  YI.,  YIL) ;  Division  of  Quaternions  may 

obrioasly  be  eflected  by  an  entirely  analogous  process, 

Article  108;  Pages  112,  118. 

h  §  xxu.  Before  entering  on  the  general  theory  of  operations  on  quatemious^  we 

^  may  perform  operations  on  iiiiiii5er«,  and  on  lines,  regarded  as  particular 

1  eases  of  quaternions  ;  tor  example,  we  can  shew  that  the  tensor  of  a  sea- 

/  — — • 
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and  that  the  tauor  of «  ttetar  is  the  mtmber  •Jtprtumg  tk€  length  of  that 
jtdar,    Ti=Tj  =  TA  =  l;    T.kX=T«.TX,     T  (X -f- «)  =  TX -«- T«  ; 

Tf»=  V-p*i  Tw^  ^+tD*;  itwfflbeproTed  (in  f  Lxm.)  that  geoe- 
laDj  the  tenaor  of  A  qnateniioii  9  ia 

T9  =  T(tP4.p)=V(»«-p«); 

CTamination  and  explanation  of  «  foinnila  which  may  aeem  at  lint  a  pa- 
radox,      Articles  109  to  Hi;  Pages  118  to  117. 

§  zzm.  The  vener  of  a  poniive  seahar  is  die  sign  +,  or  the  factor  +  1 ;  the 

Tenor  of  a  negative  scalar  is  the  sign  — ,  or  the  fkctor  —  1 ;  the  Tersor  Up, 

of  a  vector  p,  is  the  veetar-mnt  in  the  dtrution  of  that  vector,  Up  s  p 

-s-Tp  =  p-f.V(-p«),  (Up)«=-1;  thoTersor  of  zero,  UO,  isgenerallj 

an  indeterminate  symbol,  bnt  it  may  become  detenninate,  if  we  know,  in 

soy  particular  inTestigation,  the  law  according  to  wliich  the  scalar  or  too- 

tor  tendt  to  Taniab  ;  a  tensor  mag  be  treated  as  a/Hwthee  scalar  (instead 

of  a  eignJeee  nnmber)  ;  the  cotyngaie  of  a  tealar  is  the  scalar  itte\f^  hat 

the  eomjngate  of  a  vector  is  equal  to  that  vector  revertedj  Kw  =  +  w, 

Kp  =  -  p;  it  may  be  remarked  by  anticipation,  that  the  eot^fngate  of  a 

fmatemian  is,  generally,  see  §  Lxm., 

« 
Kg  =  K(ap+p)  =  tp-p, 

Articles  118,  114;  Pages  118,  119. 

§  zziv.  Pomere  ofveetor$y  the  exponente  being  etill  eealare^  but  the  vector  baeee 
being  not  now  unit-Knee  (compare  §  xiy.) ;  such  powers  are  quaterniot^e  ; 
examples :  the  teneor  of  the  poiter  is  the  poiter  of  the  tensor,  and  the  ver- 
mrofthe  power  is  the  power  of  the  vereor  ;  T ,  p*=s  (Tp)'  =  Tp,  U  .  p* 
=  (JJpy  =  Up' ;  the  power  p<,  when  operating  as  a  factor  on  a  line  oMp, 
produces  another  line  r  =  p'o,  which  also  is  perpendicnlar  to  p ;  the  dMree- 
turn  of  this  new  line  r  is  formed  from  that  of  9  by  a  rotation  through  t 
qoadrants  romMl  p,  and  its  length  bears  to  the  length  of  (r  a  ratio  expressed 
by  the  t*^  power  of  the  nmrnber  Tp  which  expresses  the  length  of  p ;  the 
power,  or  qoatemion,  or  quotient,  p<  =  r  -t-  9,  degeneratea  into  a  tealar 
when  t  is  any  even  integer;  p**,  for  example,  is  positive  unity,  and  p*  is  a 
negative  number,  =  —  Tp*  (compare  §§  zin.,  xxii.)  ;  on  the  other  hand 
the  power  p*  degenerates  Arom  a  quaternion  into  a  vector,  when  the  ex- 
ponent t  is  any  odd  whole  number,  for  example,  p^  =  p;  another  and 
more  important  example  is  the  reciprocal  of  p,  or  the  power  p'^ ;  thie 
power  ie  a  line,  which,  when  operating  as  a  factor  on  a  line  a  perpendicu- 
lar to  p,  has  the  effect  of  dividing  the  length  of  a  by  the  number  Tp,  and 
of  causing  its  direction  to  turn  negatively  (or  left-handedly)  through  a 
quadrant,  round  p  as  an  axis ;  the  tensor  and  versor  of  the  reciprocal  are 
respectively  the  reciprocals  of  the  tensor  and  versor,  T  (p-i)  =  (Tp)-», 
U(p-»)  =  (Up)  i  =  -Up,  p-i  =  -Tp-i.Up;  ang  two  reciprocal 
VBCTOBB,  p  and  p-»,  have  their  DiRScnoHS  OPPOsrrE,  and  their 
LnGTHS  RSCIPROCAL ;    the  product  /3  X  a'l  is  equal  to  the  quotient 

/5  -i-  a,  and  may  be  denoted  more  concisely  by  /3«  - 1  or  by  — ,  while  the  re- 
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ciprocal  a'^  may  alao  be  denoted  by  -  ;  for  powers  of  vectors  with  scalar 

a 

exponents,  we  have  generally  (as  in  algebra),  p«*  pn  s  pm-fn^    ,    ,     .     . 

Articles  115  to  118 ;  Pages  119  to  125. 

§  XXV.  ninstrations  from  the  logarithmie  tpiral ;  the  quotient  of  two  vectors 
(in  space)  may  generally  be  put  under  the/brm  of  a  power,  pS  wfaws 
the  boMe  p  ia  Ji  vector,  depending  (see  §  xix.)  on  a  Sjrstem  of  three  Mrm- 
here,  and  serving  to  fix  the  aspect  and  angle  of  a  epiral ;  while  the  er- 
pwent,  f,  is  (as  hi  §  xxrv.)  a  ecalar,  and  serves  to  mark  (in  this  mode 
of  illostrating  the  subject)  the  fhuHon  of  a  quadrant  at  the  pole;  the 
QuonBRT  of  two  rays  is  therefore  again  found,  in  this  new  way,  to  be  a 
QuATBRHiOK,  or  to  depend  generally  on  a  system  offintr  nwnerieaJ  de- 
ments,    Articles  119,  120;  Pages  125  to  129. 


LECTURE  IV. 

(Articles  121  to  174  ;  Pages  130  to  185.) 

PROPORTIONS  OF  LINES  IN  ONE  PLANE,   POWERS   AND   ROOTS   OF   QUATER- 
NIONS;  NOTATIONS,    III,   Zg,  Ax.g;    GEOHETRICAL  EMPLOYMENT    OF 
\^-  I,  AS  A  PARTIALLY  INDETERBflNATE  SYMBOL. 

§  xxn.  Recapitulation ;  construction  of  a  quadranial  quaternion  or  of  the  qwo- 
tient  of  two  rectangular  lines  (compare  §  xi.)  by  a  line  drawn  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  axis  of  the  versor  of  this  quotient  or  quaternion,  and  with  a 
length  which  represents  the  tensor  of  the  same  quadrantal  quaternion ; 
thus  the  rotation  round  the  quotient-line,  from  the  devisor  line  to  the  di- 
vidend-line, is  positive  (compare  again  §  xi.);  examination  andooofirma- 
tion  of  the  consistency  of  this  conception  of  a  quotient-line,  with  earlier 
principles  of  this  calculus  ;  diviinon  of  one  line  by  another  (§  vi.)  may 
be  regarded,  in  this  view,  as  a  case  of  the  division  of  one  quotient  (§  vn.), 
or  of  one  quaternion  (§  xxL),  by  another  quotient  or  quaternion,  but  the 
results  of  these  different  views  agree  ;  an  equation  between  quotients  may 
in  lilLC  manner  receive  two  distinct  but  harmonizing  interpretations,  of 
which  one  is  that  (comparatively)  usual  one,  referred  to  in  §  xx.,  while 

the  other  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  quaternions, 

Articles  121  to  126;  Pages  180  to  189. 

§  xxm.  On  the  same  plan  two  distinet  methods  of  interpretation  may  be  applied 
to  the  symbol  /3  -f-  a  x  y,  where  a,  /3,  y  are  supposed  to  be  three  eoplanar 
Itnet,  y  |||  a,  /3;  but  they  both  conduct  to  one  common  line  ^  as  the  re- 
sult,  namely,  to  that  fourth  line,  in  the  plane  of  a,  P,  y,  which  is,  m  seve- 
ral other  systems  also,  regarded  as  the  fourth  pboportional  to  those 
three  lines,  and  satisfies,  in  a  sense  already  mentioned  (§  xx.),  the  equa- 
tion J-f>7  =  /3-4-a,  orthe proportion  aifiiiyxt,  which  admits  of  in- 
version  and  aUematum ;  this  proportion  gives  two  others,  between  the  ten- 
sors and  the  versors  respectively  (see  f§  xxn.,  xxrii.)  of  the  four  eoplanar 
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lines;  we  may  write  i  =  pa-^ .  y,  and  i  =ya-^ .  j3,  tut  are  fio< yc<  enti- 
tled to  write  i=p,a-^y,  nor  d=^y,a-^^  becauae  the  oMsoeiaiwt 
prineipU  of  mnltiplicatioo  (compare  §  xxl)  haa  not  as  yet  been  proTed ; 
we  may  already  see  that  (on  the  principlee  above  employed^  the  fourth 
proportiomai  to  thre0  timet  which  are  hot  ccplanar  caxmot  bb  aht  lotb  ; 
in  fad  it  will  be  shewn,  in  the  Fifth  Lectnre,  to  be  a  nom-^madruutal  quw 
tendtm, Articks  127  to  130 ;  Pages  189  to  144. 

§  xxTm.  When  the  three  lines  ol,  ^y  are  coplanar,  and  are  supposed  to  be  ar« 
ranged  as  the  hate^  bc,  and  the  two  successive  sides^  ca,  ab  ( followimg  the 
base),  <tf  a  triangle  inscribed  in  a  eirelcy  the  fourth  proportional  B  may  be 
constructed  by  a  certain  line  ap,  which  touehesy  at  the  vertex  ▲,  the  seg- 
ment BOA  (or  acb),  or  which  coincides  with  the  initial  direction  of  motion 
along  the  ctrcumferenee,  from  a  to  b,  through  c ;  if  a  quadrilateral  abcd 
be  inscribed  in  a  circle,  and  if  the  first  side  ab  be  divided  hy  the  second 
side  BC,  and  the  quotient  multiplied  into  the  third  side  cd,  the  resulting 
line,  DF  =  AB  -f-  BC  X  cd^  win  have  the  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the 
fourth  side  da,  or  the  direction  of  that  fourth  side  itself^  according  as  the 
quadrilateral  is  an  uncrossed  or  a  crossed  one ;  the  results  of  this  section 
(§  xxvni.),  respecting  fourth  proportionals  to  three  sides  of  an  inscribed 
triangle  or  quadrilateral,  do  not  essentiaUg  require,  for  thdr  establishment, 
any  principles />«cif/tur  to  quaternions,  .     Articles  181,  182;  Pages  144  to  148. 

§  XXIX.  The  THIRD  PROPOBTiOMAL  to  any  two  lines  a,  y  is  easily  constructed, 
as  a  third  line  f ,  coplanar  with  them ;  but  when  we  have  thus  the  propor- 
tiou  a :  y : :  y :  (,  we  must  hot  generally,  in  the  present  calculus,  write  the 
usual  algebraic  equation  between  square  and  product,  y^^ai,  nor 
y*  =  f  a  ;  in  fact  these  two  equations  are  equallg  true  in  algebra,  and  in  se- 
veral modern  geometrical  systems,  but  at  is  not  generaUy  equal  to  f a  in 
quatemioos,  on  account  of  the  generaUy  nen-eontmutative  charartpr  of 
multiplication  (see  §§  x.,  xi.,  xv.)  ;  we  mag  however  write,  under  the 
conditions  supposed,  (a-^={ya-^y,  a«-is(yf-i)s,  if  we  reteta,  for 
quaternions  generally,  the  notation  9^  =  9  x  9,  with  the  corresponding  dc 
fisution  of  a  square  ;  in  like  manner  we  must  not  write,  in  this  calculus, 

as  a  general  expression  for  a  mbah  rBoroRnoHAL,  y  =  ±  V  ae,  but  mag 
write  y  =  +  (f  o  -  »)*  a,  in  which  expression  it  is  proposed  to  take  the  upper 
eign,  when  y  biucts  the  angle  itself  between  the  directions  of  a  and  c, 
but  the  lower  sign  when  it  bisects  the  supplement  of  that  angle ;  in  the 
former  of  these  two  cases,  y  may  be  said  to  be  by  eminence  thb  xxah 
proportional  between  a  and  e,  its  length  being  also  a  mean  between 
theirs ;  the  meoji  between  two  given  vectors  is  thus  in  general  a  deter- 
wuned  vector ;  but  when  the  two  vectors  have  opposite  directions,  their 
mean  proportional  may  then  take  ang  direction  in  the  plane  perpendicular 
to  the  extremes, Articles  133,  134 ;  Pages  148  to  151. 

§  XXX.  Analogous  interpretations  of  the  two  symbob  (fia-^)^  a,  (fia'^yof  « 
denoting  the  aDcrUKT  paib  of  mean  proportionals^  inserted  between  a 
and  p ;  theae  two  means  must  not,  in  the  present  calculus,  be  denoted  ge- 

c 
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nerally  by  the  83rmbol8,  /3^  a^  f^  a^ ;  the  tensor  and  venor  of  the  cube 
root  of  a  quaternion  may  be  regarded  as  being  respectively  the  cabe-roots 
of  the  tensor  and  the  versor ;  in  goieral  we  may  interpret  the  powkb  q^  of 
any  qtuxtemion  9,  with  any  scaUr  exponent  f,  as  being  a  new  qnaiemion, 
of  which  the  tensor  and  the  versor  are  respectively  the  i<tme  (t*^)  power* 
of  the  tensor  and  the  versor  of  the  old  or  given  quaternion,  which  is  pro- 
posed as  the  BASE  of  the  power ;  thus  (compare  §  xxrv.), 

T.^=(Tgy=Tg«,  U.7«  =  (Ug)«  =  W; 

and  we  may  conceive  that  this  latter  potcer  of  a  vereor  is  itself  another 
vereorj  which  has  the  efiect  of  turning  any  line  a,  in  a  plane  perpendicular 
to  the  axis  of  U^,  or  of  q^  through  an  angle,  or  amount  of  rotation,  posi- 
tive or  negative,  represented  by  the  product  tx  z.  9 ;  but  in  order  to  deve- 
lope  and  apply  this  general  conception,  we  must  first  fix  definitely  what  is 
to  be  understood  in  general  by  the  angle,  or  amplitude,  Lq,  ofa.  quater- 
nion, or  of  a  versor,  Articles  135,  186;  Pages  151  to  153. 

§  XX  XT.  If  we  aUow  this  amplitude  Z.  9  to  take  any  one  of  the  values  included  in 

the  formula  Z.  9  =  9  4-  2/7r,  where  9  denotes  an  Euclidean  angle,  9  >  0, 
<  w,  we  shall  then  have  two  values  for  a  square  root,  three  for  a  cube  root, 
&&,  as  in  the  usual  theory  of  roote  of  unity,  and  as  in  those  modem  geo- 
metrical systems  which  represent  all  such  powers  or  roots  by  linetf  whereas 
with  us  they  are  quaternions  ;  examples :  thia  view  of  Iq  would  give 

Z(90  =  <7  +  2(tt  +  r)w,  ^(9")  =  «9  +  2(nM«  +  «')w,  l.q^**  =  (n-^t)q 
+  2/»  («  +  0  »  +  2pV»  ^  (^ .  9<)  =  («  +  0  7  +  2  G<  +  WW  +  n)  w ;  and  in 
order  that  we  should  have  generally  9**  9^  =  9*'^S  it  would  be  necessary 
and  BufiSdent  to  assume  />  =  m  =  /,  or,  in  other  words,  we  should  assume 
one  common  value  9  +  2/9r  for  Z^  9,  in  forming  the  three  powere  here  com- 
pared ;  and  after  making  this  assumption,  it  would  f ft//  be  necessary,  in 
general,  to  retain  that  value  /  (9  4-  2/n')  of  the  power  q*,  which  was  tm- 
mediatdy  given  by  the  multiplication  /  x  Z.  9»  and  not  to  €uid  to  this  pro> 
duct  any  multiple  2f  w  of  the  drcumferenoe,  before  proceeding  to  form,  by 
a  tecond  multiplication,  the  angle  of  the  poioer  0/ a  jpoiver  of  a  quater- 
nion, if  we  wish  that  this  new  power  shall  satisfy  generally  the  equation 
(9<)«=:9M<,       Articles  137  to  147  ;  Pages  158  to  163. 

§  xxxxi.  But  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  all  muitipUcity  of 
value  of  elementary  symbols,  it  appears  convenient  to  dejine  that  the  nota- 
tation  Z,  9  shall  represent  the  eimpieet  value  of  the  angle,  or  that  one 
which  most  conforms  to  ordinary  geometrical  usage,  namely,  the  angle  in 

the  first  positive  semicircle^  which  was  lately  denoted  by  $,  admitting 
however  0  and  ir  as  limits,  and  therefore  writing  ^  9  >  0,  ^  w ;  so  that 
the  prefixed  mark  Z.  comes  to  be  the  charcuteristic  of  a  definite  operation, 
which  may  be  said  to  be  the  operation  of  taking  the  angle  of  any  pro* 
posed  quaternion  9 ;  this  view  agrees  with  our  earlier  definitions  (§§  xnr., 

XXIV.)  respecting  powers  of  vectors,  and  gives  Lp=^  -^  so  that  the  angle 
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of  a  vector  is  a  riffht  angle  ;  the  angle  of  a  potitive  scalar  is  zero,  and  the 
angle  of  a  lu^jurfiee  scalar  is  two  right  angle»  ;  -with  the  single  exception  of 
pamere  ofnMg<iHve$  (for  which  powers,  as  well  as  for  their  baseg,  the  am 
are  indetermuuite'),  the  same  defiidtion  assigns  a  determinate  queaemion 
as  the  yaloe  of  the  <^  power  of  any  proposed  qoaternion  q ;  and  the  equa- 
tion q*'q*  =  q^**  is  satisfied,  each  member  representing  a  quaternion,  of 
which  the  versor  has  the  efiect  of  turning  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
of  q  through  an  amount  of  rotation  represented  hy  (u  ■\- f)  i  q,  ,    .    .    . 

Articles  148  to  150 ;  Pages  163  to  166. 

§  xxxm.  On  the  other  hand,  although  the  rotation  produced  by  the  operation 
of  the/>oioer  q*  is  now  correctly  and  definitely  expressed  l^  theprcMfuc^ 
'  X  Z  9i  yet  because  this  product  is  not  generally  confined  between  the 
Kmite  0  and  ir,  we  cannot  now  consider  it  as  being  generalfy  equal  to  the 
tmgle  of  the  power,  because  we  have  agreed  (in  §  xxxn.)  to  confine  the 
▲VOLS  of  every  quaternion,  and  therefore  of  the  power  q*  among  the  rest, 
within  those  limits ;  thus  with  the  present  DEFraiTB  sionifioatiok  of 
the  mark  I,  we  must  not  write  generally  Z (9O  =  tx  Iq,  but  rather 
I  ((f)  s  2nir±t  I  q,  the  axie  of  the  power  being  in  the  tame  direction  as 
the  axis  Ax .  q  of  the  b€ue,  or  eim  in  the  opposite  direction,  according  as 
it  becomes  necessary  to  take  the  upper  or  the  lower  sign ;  the  square  rooi^ 
^,  of  a  (non-scalar)  quaternion  is  acute-angled,  and  so  are  the  cube-root, 
q\,  kc,  while  the  axes  of  these  roots  coincide  with  the  axis  of  their  com- 
mon power ;  but  the  square  9*  of  an  06/tMe-angled  quaternion  q  has  its 
angle  L  (9'}  equal  to  the  double  of  the  supplement  of  the  obtuse  angle  L  q, 
and  has  its  axis  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  axis  Ax .  q ;  with 
this  definite  view  of  powers  and  roots,  although  three  distinct  quaternions 
may  have  one  common  cube,  yet  only  one  of  them  is  (by  eminence)  the 
cube-root  of  that  cube ;  examples :  in  like  manner  the  symbol  (jq*)i  de- 
notes now  definitely  +q,  or  -  q,  according  as  the  angle  of  9  is  acute  or 
obtuse ;  (/>*)l  denotes  a  vector,  with  a  length  =  Tp,  but  with  an  indeter^ 
minate  direction,  because  p>  is  a  negative  scalar ;  we  must  not  now  write 
generally  (90*  =  9**'*  ^^^^  "i^  establish  this  modified  formula,  (9')*  = 
(Ax. 7)^. 9^, Articles  161  to  161;  Pages  166  to  174. 

§  XXXIV.  Reciprocals  and  cotyugates  of  quaternions  (compare  §§  xxrv.,  xxx.)  : 

T(9-i)  =  (T9)-i  =  T9-i,  U(9-i)  =  (U9)-i  =  U9-i; 

L(q'^)  =  £q,  Ax.  (9-1)  =  - Ax.  9;  U9-i  =  KU9  =  rever80r; 

ZKU9=ZU9,  Ax.KU9  =  -Ax.U9; 

lKq=:lq,  AjL.Kq  =  "Aji,q,  TKq=Tq; 

the  reciprocal  and  conjugate  of  9  may  be  thus  expressedf 

q-ir=Tq-^.KUq,  Kq=zTq .Vq-^ ', 

in  general  9K9  =  T9^,   so  that  the  product    of  any   two   conjugate 
quaternions  is  a  positive  scalar,  namely,  the  square  of  their  common 

tensor ;  1q^{ql^q)^  ^Q'=±(jl'¥  K?)^  according  as  Z 9  ^  -;  exam- 
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pies ;  ivben  9  is  a  vector  =  p,  so  that  lq  =  -f  then  Kq^  —  q  (oompars 

§  zxm.)  ;  and  although  (9-f.  Kq)k  is  in  this  case  an  trndtttrmhude  mc* 
tor-tmii,  yet  we  have  still  U^*  =  9  -{-  Kq,  each  member  being  =  - 1, .     • 

Articles  162  to  165 ;  Pages  176  to  178. 

§  xxxv.  More  close  examination  of  the  case  of  nrDKrEKBOHATiOK,  mentioned 

in  several  recent  sections,  when  the  base  of  a  power  becomes  a  negative 

scalar ;  Z.  (- 1)  =  ir ;  Ax .  (- 1)  is  indeterminate ;  the  83rmbol  (—  1)*  or 

(— )'  denotes  a  vertor,  which  has  the  efiect  of  producing  a  given  and  defi- 

finiU  amomU  ofrotaiHtm  s  hr,  but  in  a  wholly  arbUrmy  plane  ;  in  partl- 

cular,   L  (-  O^^x*  ^  ^^^  (~  0^  or  v  - 1  represents  hi  this  theoiy 

(compare  §§  z.,  xxix.,  xxxn,  zxxin.)  a  quadranial  verwr  with  an  orM- 
tnrp  axitf  and  therefore  also  a  vxctor-xthit  with  an  nrDEiERMiHATB 
DiRBCTiOH ;  this  perfeetfy  bxal  bat  partialfy  ihdetsbminatb  dttebprx- 
TATIOK,  of  the  sjrmbol  V— 1,  is  one  of  the  chief  vecuuakstusb  of  the 
present  calculus,  so  fsr  as  its  connexion  with  geometry  is  concerned ;  ex- 
amples of  its  twe,  in  forming  certain  bquatioits  of  loci  ;  if  o  be  origm 
of  vecton,  and  P  a  point  upon  the  tmit-tphere^  then  the  vector  of  that 
point  may  be  expressed  as  follows : 

p-o  =  p=V-l, 

so  that  p>  +  1  =  0  is  a  form  for  the  equaHon  of  a  epherie  turfitee  ;  this 
form  is  extensively  useful  in  researches  of  spherical  geometry ;  the  ex- 
pression p  =  j3-|-&V— 1  represents  the  vector  of  a  point  upon  wtotker 
q)here,  whose  radius  is  b,  and  the  vector  of  whoee  centre  is  /3 ;  the  equa- 
tion of  this  new  sphere  may  also  be  thus  written, 

« 

0>-/3)«  +  6«  =  0,  orthus,T(p-/3)=5; 

the  equation  pa-^  =  V-  1,  or  (pa-i}>e - 1,  may  be  interpreted  as repM- 
senting  a  circular  circumference,  namely,  the  great  circle  in  which  the 
plane  through  o,  perpendicular  to  a,  cuts  the  sphere  which  has  the  origin 
o  for  its  centre,  and  has  its  radius  =  Ta ;  the  indefinite  plane  ot  the  same 
drde  may  be  represented  by  the  equation  U .  pa-^  =  V—  1,  and  nparai" 
Mplmie  byU.(p  —  /3)a-*asV— 1;  the  equation  pa-*  =  (-  1)1  repre- 
sents another  circle^  namely,  the  locma  of  the  enmmite  of  all  the  equUate^ 
ral  trianglee  which  can  be  described  upon  the  given  base  a ;  and  the 
equation  U .  pa-^  «=  (_  l)|  represents  a  theet  of  a  right  cone,  with  its  vei^ 
tex  at  the  origin,  and  with  the  last-mentioned  circle  as  its  base,     .    .    . 

Articles  166  to  174  ;  Pages  178  to  185. 
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LECTURE  V. 

(Articles  175  to  260 ;  Pages  186  to  240.) 

AS80CUTIVX  PRINCIPLE  FOB  THE  MULTIPLICATION  OF  THREE  LIKES  IN 
SPACE;  QUATERNION  YALUBB  OF  THEIR  TERNARY  PRODUCTS,  /9a7,  AND 
FOURTH  PROPORTIONALS,  /3a' *7;  VALUES  OF  ijkj  kji;  GENERAL  CON- 
STRUCTION FOR  THE  PRODUCT  OF  TWO  YXRSORS,  BT  A  TRANSYECTOR 
ARC  UPON  A  SPHERE. 

§  xzxvi.  Proof  that  for  any  three  eopUmar  vectore^  a,  /3,  7,  the  prodnct  /3 .  a~i  y 
represents  the  Mome  fimrth  hne  Z  in  their  plane  as  the  prodnct  /3a-i .  7 ; 
thus/3.a-i7  =  ^-^7,  at  least  when  a|||/3,  y  (this  last  restriction  is 
afterwards  shewn  to  be  mmecessary) ;  the  proof  is  given  for  the  three 
cases,  1st,  when  the  product  a-^y  is  a  vector ;  2nd,  when  it  is  a  scalar ; 
and  Srd,  when  it  is  a  qnatemion ;  in  treating  these  cases,  we  avail  our- 
selves of  the  formuls,  a-^. «€-!  =  €-!,  7«.€-i  =  y,  ^i/*.  i7~^0  =  C^, 
which  are  indeed  included  m  the  general  aseociative  principle  of  multipli- 
cation (stated  hy  antidpation  in  §  xxi.),  but  can  be  eeparately  and  more 
etuily  proved ;  in  general,  by  the  eonceptiotu  of  reciprocal  and  product^ 
it  can  easily  be  shewn  that  for  any  two  quaternions  q  and  r,  we  have,  as 
In  algebra,  the  identities,  r~^  •  ^9  =  9f  ^^9  •  9~*  =  ^ ;  another  general  for- 
mula for  the  multiplication  of  any  two  quaternions  is  /iX-^ .  Xc*  =  /ic-i. 

Articles  175  to  182  ;  Pages  186  to  192. 

§  xxxvn.  NegaHveM  of  quaternions, 

T(-g)  =  Tg,  Z(-g)  =  ir-Z.9  =  ir-ZK9,  Ax  .  (-9)=- Ax.(?  =  Ax.Kg  ; 

the  ores  of  the  negative  and  conjugate  eomcid€t  but  their  angles  are  nq^ 
^ememUarjf  : 

T(-Kg)=T7,  Z(-K9)  =  ir-^g,  Ax  .  (-K9)  =  Ax.9; 

the  negoHve  of  the  conjugate  has  the  effect  of  turning  the  line  on  which  it 
operates,  round  the  same  axis  as  the  original  quaternion,  but  through  a 
supplementaiy  angle ;  (these  results  are  seen  at  a  later  stage,  to  admit  of 

being  connected  with  the  form  Tq  (cos -f-  ^—  1  sin)  Lq<,U>  which  eveiy 

quaternion  q  may  be  reduced,  but  in  which  the  ^  —  1  is  regarded  as  re- 
presenting a  vector-unit,  in  the  direction  of  Ax .  q) ;  KK9  =  9,  K^  =  1 ; 
K  (—  9)  s  —  K9 ;  if  this  =  +  9,  then  q  must  be  a  vector,  and  vice  vereA  ; 
the  toisor  oiuf  vereor  of  a  product  or  quotient  ofanjf  two  quaternions 
are  respectively  the  product  or  quotient  of  the  tentore  and  vereore^ 

T.r^sTr.T^,  U.rysUr.Ug, 
T(r-5-9)  =  1^-^T9,  U(r-a-9)«Ur4.U9; 

this  rcittlt  is  ooonected  with  the  mutual  independence  of  the  two  acts  or 
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operaiiont  of  tension  and  of  version ;  the  conjugate  and  the  reciprocal  of 
the  product  of  any  two  quaternions  are  respectively  equal  to  the  product 
of  the  conjugates,  and  to  the  product  of  the  reciprocals,  but  taken  in  an 
inverted  order,  K,rq  =  Kjq,Kr,  (rqy^-'q-ir-^ ;  if  ^  =  /3a-i.  y  = 
7a-»./3  (see §  xxvn.),  then /3.  o-iy  =  K(-i3).K  (ya-»)  =  -K(ya-i./3) 
==-  Kd=^d ;  the  result  of  the  foregoing  section,  that  j3.  a-iysj3a-i.y, 
when  a,  j3,  y  are  three  coplanar  vectors,  is  therefore  confirmed  in  this  new 
way, Articles  188  to  193 ;  Pages  192  to  198. 

§  xxxvni.  The  tutodative  principle  therefore  holds  for  the  multiplication  of  any 
three  coplanar  vectors,  such  as  the  recent  lines  y,  a'\  and  /S,  with  a 
partial  validity  of  the  commutative  principle  also ;  so  that  we  may  dis- 
miss the  point  in  the  notation,  and  may  write  either  ^=/3a~^y,  or 
^B  ya-i/3 ;  the  line  i  may  still  be  called  (see  §  xxvn.)  the  Fourth  Pro- 
portional  to  a,  )3,  y,  or  to  a,  y,  /3 ;  but  it  may  also  be  said  to  be  the 
continued  product  of  y,  a-i,  /3,  or  of /3,  a-i,  y ;  without  introducing  —  1 
as  an  exponent  of  the  middle  factor,  if  /i  1 1 1  X,  c,  we  have  the  following 
equation  of  coplanarity^  fiKg  =  K\fi ;  each  of  the  symbols  here  equated 
denotes  a  line,  coplanar  with  the  lines  r,  X,  /i,  which  fourth  line  in  their 
plane  may  at  pleasure  be  called  the  fourth  proportional  to  X-i,  fi,  r,  or  to 
X~i,  jc,  ^  or  the  continued  product  of  c,  X,  /i,  or  of  fi,  X,  c ;  (X-^)-is=Xy 
(^-i)-i  =  ^;   pay  =  a*.  Pa-^y;   and  because  a*<0(by  §  xiii.)t  the 
continued  product  /3ay  of  three  coplanar  vectors,  y,  a,  /3,  has  the  direc- 
tion opposite  to  that  of  theybttr^A  proportional  to  the  lines  a,  /3,  y;  the 
continued  product  (a  -  c)  (  o  -  b^  (b  —  a)  of  the  three  eucccMrive  eidet, 
AB,  BO,  GA,  of  any  plane  triangle  abo,  represents  by  its  length  the  prodnei 
of  the  leuffthe  of  those  three  sides,  and  by  its  direction  the  tangent  at  a  to 
the  tcffment  abo  of  the  circumscribed  circle  (contrast  with  this  the  cor- 
responding result  in  §  xxvni.};  this  construction  of  a  continued  product 
appears  to  be  peculiar  to  quaternions  *,  case  where  the  three  points  a,  b,  c 
are  situated  on  one  straight  line ;  if  a,  b,  c,  d  be  the  four  successive  oor* 
ners  of  an  uncrossed  and  inscribed  quadrilateral^  the  continued  product 
(d  -  o)  (c  -  b)  (b  ~  a),  of  the  three  successive  sides  ab,  bc,  cd,  is  oon- 
structed  in  this  calculus  by  a  line  which  has  the  direction  of  the  fourth 
side,  da  or  A  —  D ;  but  the  same  product  represents  a  line  in  the  direction 
opposite  to  that  of  the  fourth  side,  if  the  quadrilateral  be  a  crossed  one ; 
these  results  also  (which  may  again  be  contrasted  with  those  of  §  zxvui.) 
q>pear  to  be  peculiar  to  quaternions ;  the  formula, 

U.(d-cJ(o-b)(b-a)  =  ±U(a-d), 

expresses,  in  the  present  calculus,  a  property  which  belongs  only  to  plane 

and  inscHptible  quadrilaterals,  .     .    .    Articles  194  to  200 ;  Pages  198  to  203. 

i  xjjux.  Interpretation  of  the  fourth  proportional  )3a- ^ .  y,  or  /3  -r  a  x  y,  for 
the  cases  where  the  three  lines  a/3y  are  not  coplanar,  y  not\\\  a,  /3,  but 
where  a  is  perpendicular  either  to  y  or  to  /3 ;  for  each  of  these  two  cases, 
the  associative  property  of  multiplication  holds,  /3a-i.y  =  j3.a-iy,  and 
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the p<nnt  may  therefore  be  omitted;  bat  the  sjrmbol  /3a- ^  y  doee  not  now 
repreeent  any  line  but  a  gnatemion ;  the  symbol  /Say  denotes  another  • 
quaternion,  which  is  still  (as  in  the  last  section)  era> .  /3a~i  y ;  the  ver- 
sors  of  these  two  qoatemions  are  negoHvee  of  each  other,  U .  /Say  »  - 
U  ./3a-i  y ;  for  any  muHtpKeation  of  any  number  of  quatemionSf  the 
tensor  of  the  product  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  teneort  (compare 
§  zxxvii),  Tn  =  fix ;  in  the  case  where  the  three  lines  a/3y  compose  a 
rectangular  eyetem^  the  fourth  proportional  /3a '  ^  y  deyeneratee  from  a 
qoatemion  to  a  ecdlar^  which  is  a  negative  or  a  positive  number,  according 
as  the  rotation  round  a  from  /3  to  y  is  of  a  positive  or  a  negative  charac- 
ter; on  the  contrary,  the  continued  product  /3ay  is  positive  in  the  first  of 
these  two  cases,  and  negative  in  the  second ;  thus  pay  =  -  ya/3  *=  ±  T/3 . 
Ta .  Ty,  if  /3  x  a,  y  x  a,  y  X  i3»  the  upper  sign  holding  wlien  the  ro- 
tation round  y  from  a  to  /3  is  positive  $  if  da,  db,  dg  be  three  oo>inltial 
edges  of  a  right  solid,  then 

(c  -d)  (b  -  d)  (a  -  d)  =s  ±  volmne  of  solid, 

according  as  the  rotation  round  the  edge  da  fh)m  db  towards  do  is  di- 
rected to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left ;  examples  from  the  unit-cube,  k^j 
xi=-l,i/i  =  +l,t>*  =  -l,      .    ..   .    Articles  201  to  210}  Pages  208  to  208. 

§  XL.  More  general  cases,  where  a,  /3,  y  are  neither  coplanar,  nor  rectangular ; 
each  of  the  two  symbols,  /3a-i .  y,  ^  .  a~i  y,  represents  a  determined 
quaternion^  but  it  jemains  to  prove  (§§  xlil,  xliii.)  that  these  two  qua* 
temions  are  equal;  it  is  sufficient  for  this  purpose  to  establish  the  equality 
of  their  versors,  and  therefore  the  lines  a,  /3,  y  may  be  supposed  to  be 
three  unU-veetorsy  oa,  ob,  oc,  terminating  at  three  given  points  A,  B,  o 
on  the  surface  of  the  unit-sphere  (§  xxxv.) ;  tiie  quaternion  quotient /3a  ~  * 
becomes  then  a  versor,  with  aob  for  its  representative  Inradial  (§  xviil)  ; 
and  the  great-circle  arc,  ab,  which  subtends  the  angle  aob,  may  be  said 
to  be  the  rbpresehtativb  abc  of  tlie  same  quaternion  or  versor,  fiei'^i 
it  is  proposed  to  construct  the  representative  arc  of  the  quaternion  /3a  ~  > .  y, 

Articles  211  to21C;  Pages  208  to  212. 

§  xu.  Equality  of  any  two  rersors  correqwnds  to  equality  of  their  represent 
tative  ares,  such  abcual  bquautt  being  defined  to  include  sameness  of 
direction  on  the  spheric  surface,  of  the  vjkttoe  abcs  compared,  so  that 
BQi'AL  ABCS  are  always  supposed  to  be  portions  of  one  camnum  great  cir- 
de  ;  but  an  arc  may  be  conceived  to  slide  or  turn,  in  its  own  plane  (com- 
pare §  XX.),  or  on  the  great  circle  to  which  it  belongs,  without  any  diange 
of  value ;  constructions  for  multipUeation  and  divtMum  of  verson,  by  pro- 
cesses which  may  be  called  addition  and  suhtraeiUm  of  their  representor 
five  arcs  ;  if  any  multiplicand  versor  9,  and  any  multiplier  versor  r,  be 
represented  by  two  successive  sides  UL,  lm,  of  a  spherical  triaugie  klm, 
the  product  versor  rq  will  be  reprefieot«d  by  the  lose  kjc  of  the  same  tri- 
anghf ;  thos  versor^  proversor,  and  transversor  (see  §  f  x.;,  are  represented 
by  what  may  be  called  aa  arcual  vector,  an  arcual  proueetor,  and  an  ar- 
coal  transvector  respectively  (oompare  First  Lecture) ;  we  floay  write  tlie 
fumala  ^  lm  ^  ^  kl^^-^  km,  and  the  arci'AL  sum  of  two  sueoeasive 
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sUUt  of  any  spherical  triangle,  regarded  as  two  tueeeuive  vector  are;  may 
in  this  sense  be  said  to  be  equal  to  ths  bass  (compare  §§  nr.,  v.);  emeh 
ADDITION  (of  vector  arcs)  corresponds  to,  and  represents,  tLeompoiitumof 
two  eueeettive  vereUme  (§  ix.),  or  plane  rotationa  of  a  Kme  (the  radius) ; 
the  sum  of  the  three  successive  sides  of  a  spherical  triangle,  or  generally 
the  eum  of  ail  the  eueceeeive  eidee  of  any  ^heriad  polygon,  may  be  said 
to  be  a  niMare,  or  to  be  equal  to  zero,  ^mk  +  '-xLM  +  '-^kl  =  Oj  to  go 
on  the  surface  of  the  sphere  successively  from  k  to  l,  from  l  to  m,  and  from 
M  toK  again,  produces  no  final  change  of  position;  subtbaotion  of  vector 
arei,  corresponding  to  divitUm  ofverewe^  is  very  easily  effected,  on  the 
same  general  plan  of  construction,  and  represents  (compare  again  §  ix.) 
a  deeompoeition  of  a  given  vereum  into  two  others,  of  which  the^s#  in 
order  is  given,  namely,  the  one  represented  by  the  tubtrahend  are;  In 
short,  for  arcs  as  for  lines,  the  relations  of  §iv.,  between  vector,  provector, 
and  transvector,  hold  good  in  this  manner  of  speaking ;  the  provtetor  are 
is  regarded  as  the  remainder^  in  the  arcval  Mubtraction  of  vector  from 
transvector;  addition  of  abos  it  not  a  commtttativb  operation;  for  If 
two  arcs  kk',  m'm  bisect  each  other  in  l,  we  shall  have 

^KL  +  ^LM  =  '-i^'f^  m'l=  ^  m'k', 

and  Mis  arcual  ttan  ^  m'k'  is  indeed  equaVy  long  with  the  arc  ^  km, 
which  was  found  to  be  =:  ^  lm  +  ^  kl,  but  it  is  part  of  a  different  great 
circle,  and  therefore  these  two  sums  are  not  arcually  equal  to  each  other, 
in  the  sense  of  the  present  section ;  this  result  answers  to  and  illustrates  the 
general  non-commutativeneee  of  the  operation  of  multiplication  ofveraere^ 
whereby  qr  is  not  generally  =  rq  (§§  x.,  xi.,  xxix.  &c) ;  it  is  necessary  to 
dittinguiah  in  writing  between  two  such  symbols  as  ^'+'-n  and  ^4-'^'; 
the  rule  adopted  in  this  calculus  is  to  write  the  symbol  of  the  addend  arc, 
like  that  of  the  multiplier  quaternion,  and  generally  the  symbol  of  thb 
opbbatob,  to  the  left  of  the  symbol  of  tiie  opbband,  that  is,  in  this 
case,  to  the  left  of  the  sjnnbol  of  the  arc  to  which  another  is  to  be  added; 
thus  we  Mtillwritd  **  provector  plus  vector,"  and  not,  generally,  vector  plus 
provector ;  several  other  general  properties  of  multiplication  and  division 
of  quaternions  may  be  illustrated  by  the  same  method  of  arcual  oonstmo- 
tion, Articles  217  to  223;  Pages  213  to  217. 

§  zLu.  Application  of  the  method  of  the  last  section  to  the  problem  proposed 
at  the  end  of  §  XL.,  namely,  to  the  construction  of  the  repretenta- 
tive  are  of  the  fourth  proportional  /3a-  *.  y  to  three  unit- vectors,  a,  /3,  y, 
or  OA,  OB,  oc,  which  are  not  rectangular,  mot  in  one  common  plane 
(§  XL.),  but  which  shall  at  first  be  supposed  to  make  acute  angles  with 
eadi  other,  so  that  the  aidee  of  the  triangle  abo  shall  each  be  leee  than  a 
quadrant ;  the  vector  arc  representing  y  is  here  a  quadrant  kl  with  c  for 
its  positive  pole ;  the  provector  arc  representing  the  other  factor  /3a->,  is 
the  arc  ab,  or  an  equal  arc  lm  ;  the  transvector  arc  km,  which  represents 
the  required  fourth  proportional,  under  the  form  of  the  p^uet  pa-'^.y, 
is  found  to  have  its  pole  at  a  new  point  n,  which  is  a  comer  of  a  new  ctr- 
eumeeribed  epherietd  trian^e  def,  wboee  eidee  bf,  fd,  i>e  are  respee- 
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Uwfij  Uwetttd  by  the  three  mrN«rt  A,  B^  c  of  th«  oKl  or  gif>en  ix{M\^P ; 
and  the  bstbeskntatitk  anoub,  "kdm,  at  thU  pole  i>i  which  commponttn 
to  the  rtprfefUatiwe  arc^  km,  and  mojf  rvp/acw  tl,  an  rpprvecntlng  the 
foarth  proportional  to  the  three  Tectora  a,  /3t  y^  is  equal  to  the  a^miinm  ^ 
tkt  amgleM  of  the  auxUiarj^  triamgief  DBF,  or  to  the  tnppltmnU  t^thmt 
9eminaiiy  according  as  the  rotation  round  a  flrom  /9  to  y  is  poaith^  or  n^- 
^oliee ;  hence  the  two  quaternions  fia'^^y  and  y  a  -  * .  /3  have  one  MMWifNi 
axis,  namdy,  the  radius  on,  but  have  their  ttHpie§  (tuppffrntmiarp ;  Imt 
these  were  the  conditions  assigned  in  §  xxxvtt.,  as  necessary  and  tufB* 
dentf  in  order  that  one  quaternion  should  be  the  nepative  t^ftha  cnt^jupnh 
of  the  other ;  we  have  therefore,  as  in  the  last  cited  section, 

/3a-i.y  =  -K(ya-»./3)  =  /3.a  »y, 

and  the  as§oeiative  principh  is  again  found  to  hold  good  fbr  the  thne 
vectors  y,  a-^  jS,  although  these  three  lines  are  not  now  coplaaar  (ai 
they  were  in  §§  xxxvi.,  xxzvii.),  and  do  not  form  a  wholly  or  even  par- 
tially rectangular  system  (as  they  did  in  f  xxxtx.), 

Articles  223  to  2B5 ;  Pages  21 7  to  991. 

§  xLiii.  Other  proof  of  the  same  theorem,  by  means  of  an  analogous  oonstruo' 
tion  for  the  product  fi  .a-^y\  the  case  where  fljLa  may  lie  treaU*d  as  a 
limil  of  a  caseiately  discussed,  the  arc  An  t)ecoming  a  quadrant,  and  the 
triangle  dbf  becoming  a  lune ;  case  where  the  arc  An  is  grmipr  tlian  a 
quadrant;  value  of /3a-* .  y',  when  y'=  -  y,  and  when  tlw  sides  of  the 
new  triangle  abc/  are  each  greater  than  a  quadrant ;  we  havn 

/8a  i.y'^-K(y'a   • . /J)  - /3  .  a   •  y  j 

in  EVEBT  cage,  the  abbociativb  rRiirciPi.K  of  muitipHeation  hotdn  good 
for  amy  tgttem  o/turer  vxctoiui,  and  we  may  always  write  In  this 
calculus  (as  in  algebra)  the  formula, 

/3.a-»y  =  /3a-».y  =  /3a-»y;  /3.  ay  ^r  fta  ,  y- ftay  \ 

to  establish  this  result  has  been  the  main  object  of  thi  preitent  Leetute^  , 

Articles  23C  to  240 ;  Tages  228  to  298. 

§  XMV.  Partial  intUtenmnatiom  of  the  eonstmcted  triangle  nicr,  when  the  given 
triangle  abc  is  trupiadrantal ;  the  point  d  may  take  inftnilely  mttng  po- 
titiomM  on  the  sphere,  hot  the  temismm  of  tlw.  angles  at  r>,  r,  r  is  always 
equal  to  two  right  angleo  ;  the  9eaiar  chancier  cf  iha  fourth  proportifmat 
to  three reetangmlar  9€etor§f  which  had  been  establisherl  in  |  xxxfx.,  mtif 
in  this  way  be  proved  anew,  as  a  partictdar  trr  iimitimg  ease  tA  a  mtif  b 
more  general  retmH  ;  when  a  scalar  ia  treated  as  a  qoat«mk>n,  its  a*ia  is 
tDdeterminate ;  the  rule  fA  f  zxxix«  for  determining  the  mgn,  //the  smlar 
is  also  reproduced, Articles  241  to  244  ;  Pag^s  2;;9  to  287. 

§  XLV.  inastralioDS  of  the  eqaatiMis  (of  f  XXXIX. )«  A>^  ^  f  1«  (/A-^  -  I  ;  the 
former  may  be  interpreted  as  cxpressiiig  that  if  a  Kne  A  be  suHaMy  chosen, 
naaisly,  so  as  to  be  perptoifiealar  to  the  (merMloiial)  piaoe  id  h  and  i, 
aad  be  thai  eperaled  ob  aumeasiiel/  by  I,  by  >,  otAkrf  h,  wnMmnA  as 

d 
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three  qnadrantal  and  mntually  rectangoUr  venore  (§  x.),  the  final  direc- 
tion of  this  revolving  line  X  will  be  the  eame  tu  the  initial  threeHon  ;  the 
latter  equation  ((;i  =  —  1)  may  in  like  manner  be  interpreted  aa  ezpres- 
aing  that  if  the  same  (westward  or  eastward)  line  X  be  operated  on  sac- 
cessively  by  A,  by  j,  and  by  t,  it  will  take  at  last  that  (eastward  or  west- 
ward) direction  which  is  oppoeite  to  the  initial  direction ;  and  because 
each  of  the  vector-units  t,  j,  k,  when  thus  regarded  as  a  quadrantal  Terser, 
is  evidently  (see  again  §.z.)  a  eemi-inversort  we  have  in  this  way  er- 
tremdp  bdcplb  interpretations^  all  the  parts  of  the  forxula, 

which  oonUnned  equation  may  be  considered  as  including  within  Utdfall 
the  law*  of  the  combination  of  the  symbols,  t,  j,  k ;  and  therefore 
uUvmaiely^  on  the  symbolic  side,  the  whole  theory  of  quaternions, 
because  these  are  all  reducible  to  expressions  of  the  quadrinamial  form^ 

q^w-\-ix-\-jy-\-kz^ 

Articles  245  to  250  ;  Pages  287  to  240. 

LECTURE  VI. 

(Articles  251  to  893 ;  Pages  241  to  380.) 

GENERAL  ASSOCIATIVE  rBOPBBTT  OF  THE  MULTIPLICATION  OF  QUATER- 
NIONS; REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  PRODUCT  OF  TWO  VERSORS  BT  THE 
EXTERNAL  VERTICAL  ANGLE  OF  A  SPHERICAL  TBIANOLE;  CONNEXION 
OF  TEBNA.BT  PBODUCTS  OF  QUATEBNIONS  WITH  SPHEBICAL  C0NIC8; 
CONTINUED  PBODUCTS  OF  THE  SIDES  OF  PLANE  OB  GAUCHE  POLYGONS 
INSCBIBED  IN  A  CIBCLE  OB  IN  A  SPHEBE ;  COBfPOSITION  OF  CONICAL 
BOTATIONS  ;  THEOBY  of  SPHEBICAL  POLYGONS  OF  MULTIPLICATION, 
WITH  THEIB  systems  OF  INSCBIBED  C0NIC8,  AND  BELATIONS  OF  FOCAL 
ENCHAINMENT. 

§  XLVi.  Postponement  of  the  proof  of  the  distributive  principle  of  the  multiplica- 
tion of  quaternions;  additional  illustrations  of  the  general  theoiyofthe 
fourth  proportional  to  three  vectors,  which  was  assigned  in  the  foregoing 

Lecture;  case  of  ooplanarity,  regarded  as  a  2tmit, 

Articles  251  to  257;  Pages  241  to  247. 

§  XLViL  The  product  of  the  square  roots  of  the  successive  quotients  of  the  vectors 
^,  C,  9,  of  the  comers  of  a  spherical  triangle  def,  is  a  quaternion, 

of  which  the  angle  is  the  semi'Cxcess  of  the  triangle, 

and  the  axis  of  the  same  quaternion  product  has  the  direction  of  :t  ^i  ^^t 
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18  of  OD  or  of  DO,  according  as  the  rotatum  round  d  from  Z  towards  r,  or 

that  round  d  from  f  towards  b,  is  potitive  or  negative, 

Arti^sles  268  to  263  ;  Pages  247  to  252. 

w 

{  xJLYm.  Genera]  construction  for  the  multiplication  of  anjr  two  quatemionsi  by  a 
process  analogous  to  addition  of  tlieir  repbkskhtativb  aholss  (compare 
§§  XLL,  zui.)  ;  if  these  be  made  tlie  base  angles  ot  a  spherical  triangle, 
and  if  the  rotation  round  the  vertex  of  this  triangle,  from  the  base 
angle  which  represents  the  multiplier,  towards  the  base  angle  which 
represents  the  multiplicand,  be  positive,  then  the  product  is  repre' 
sented  by  the  bxtern Al  vertical  ajtoijb  ;  if  we  agree  to  call  tbe  ex- 
tenud  vertical  angle  of  a  spherical  /nafi^/«  generally  the  sfiibricalsum. 
OF  THB  TWO  BASE  AMGLB8,  whcR  ttiBpositions  of  the  tvrfuret  of  thsse  Seve- 
ral angles  on  the  sphere  are  taken  into  account,  and  when  the  addend 
angle  answers  to  the  multiplier  quaternion,  according  to  the  nde  of  rota- 
tion  above  given,  we  may  enundate  a  OBinEBAL  BULB/br  the  multipliea^ 
tion  of  any  two  quaternions^  as  follows :  **  tbe  tensor  of  the  product  is  the 
arithmetical  product  of  the  tensors  (f  xxxvn.),  and  the  angle  ofthsprO' 
duct  is  the  spherical  sum  of  the  angles  of  the  factors ;"  this  new  sort  of 
SPUBRicAL  ADDrnoK  OF  AHGLE8  is  Connected  with  a  certain  composition 
of  rotations  of  arcs  ;  such  addition  of  angles  (like  that  of  arcs  in  f  xu.) 
is  a  non-commutative  operation ;  this  result  furnishes  a  new  illustration  of 
the  non-eonunutative  character  of  the  general  multiplication  of  quater- 
nions; the  rotation  round  tlie  axis  or  round  ih^pole  of  the  multiplier, 
from  that  of  the  multiplicand,  towards  that  of  tbe  product  (compare 
§§,zi.,  zv.,  XXVI ),  is  always  positive^  .  Articles  264  to  272  ;  Pagea  262  to  261. 

§  xux.  Corollaries  from  tbe  general  construction  fbr  multiplication  assigned  in 
the  foregoing  section  (xLVin.) ;  interpretations  by  it  of  the  sjrmbols  a^, 
Pa-\  Pa-^P,  agreeing  with  tbe  results  previously  obtained  respecting 
the  product,  quotient,  and  third  proportional  of  any  two  vectors ;  inter- 
pretatioosof  /3|al,  pka!^  P^o^i  u  denoting  quaternions  (compare  §{  xxix., 
XXX.) ;  analogous  interpretation  of  the  more  general  symbol  9  s  ^  a*  -<, 
when  a  and  p  are  supposed  to  be  unit- vectors ;  the  unit  axis  Ax .  q  «  or, 
of  this  quaternion  9,  describes  by  its  extremity  v  a  curve  afb  upon  the 
unit-sphere,  which  curve  is  the  locus  of  the  vertex  p  of  a  spherical  triangle 
APB,  whoae  base-angles  are  complementary ;  this  curve  is  a  spherical 
conic :  for  any  spherical  triangle,  with  a,  /3,  7  &r  the  unit  vectors  of  its 
comers  A,  b,  c,  and  with  x,g,ztorthe  (generally  fractional)  numbers 
ot  right  angles  at  those  comers,  the  rotation  round  c  from  b  to  a  being 
supposed  to  be  also  positive,  we  have  tbe  three  equations 

y'Psa^sz  -  1 ;  0*7*^  =  -  1 ;  pfa'y*^-  I ; 

any  one  of  whkfa  will  be  found  to  include,  w!>en  interpreted  and  developed, 
by  the  principles  of  the  prewnt  calculus,  the  whole  doctrine  of  spherical 
trigonometry ;  with  the  phrasecJogy  recently  proposed,  the  sfii euical  sum 
of  the  niKEE  AXOLES  of  amy  Spherical  triangle^  if  taken  in  a  suitable  order 

of  succession^  b  always  equal  to  two  EioifT  ahcues, 

Articles  273  to  280  ^  Pages  261  to  266. 
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§  L.  Interpretation  of  the  symbol  rqr-^,  where  q  and  r  are  any  two  quaternions; 
this  symbol  denotes  a  new  quaternion,  with  the  same  tentoTy  and  same 
magnitude  of  angU^  as  the  original  or  operand  quaternion,  9, 

T.r^-i  =  T^,  l.rqr-^  =  Lq; 

but  the  tixia  of  the  new  quaternion  rqr-^  is  generally  difftrad  from  Ax.  9, 
and  is  formed  or  derived  from  this  latter  axis,  by  a  conical,  and  positive 
ROTATIOK  roimd  the  euris  Ax  .  r,  of  the  other  given  quaternion^  r,  through 
DOUBLE  the  ANOLE  ofthot  qvatemion  ;  analogous  interpretations  of  f  -  ^  rq, 
q*rq-* ;  the  latter  symbol  denotes  a  quaternion  formed  from  r,  by  making 
its  axie  revolve  conicaJly  round  the  axis  of  9,  through  a  rotation  expressed 
by  the  product  2tx  Lq\  by  employing  arcs  instead  of  angles,  we  may  in- 
terpret the  s>*mbol  9  (         )  q-^t  in  which  q  may  be  said  to  be  the  ope' 
rating  qvatemion,  'as  denoting  the  operation  of  causing  the  arc  which 
represents  the  operand  quaternion^  and  whose  symbol  is  supposed  to  be 
inserted  within  the  parentheses,  to  move  along  the  doubled  abc  of  the 
operator,  without  any  change  of  either  length  or  inclination  (like  the  equa> 
tor  on  the  ecliptic  in  precession)  ;  if  f  be  still  a  scalar  exponent,  (qrq-^y  = 
qr*q-^ ;  the  symbol  qpq'^  denotes  a  vector  formed  from  the  vector  p,  and 
the  analogous  symbol  9B9-1  may  be  used  to  denote  a  bodg  derived  from 
the  body  B,  by  a  conical  and  finite  rotation,  through  2  iq  round  Ax .  q ; 
to  express  that  this  body  has  afterwarda  been  made  to  revolve  through 
2  Z.  r  round  Ax .  r,  we  may  employ  the  following  symbol  for  the  new  po- 
sition of  the  body,  or  system  of  vectors,  r .  9B9  -  ^ .  r-i ;  and  so  on  for  any 
number  ofeucceMsive  and  finite  rotations^  round  any  axet  drawn  from  or 
through  one  common  origin  o ;  interpretations  of  the  symbols  9  (a  -I-  p)q~^t 
<7  (a  +  B)  f  ~  1 ;  expression  for  rotation  of  a  body  round  an  axis  which  does 
not  pass  through  the  origin  of  vectors;  symbols  9!  (     )  q-k^  y  (     )  y  ~M 
the  former  represents  a  rotation  through  the  angle  itself  oiq ;  the  latter 
' represents  a  reflexion  with  respect  to  the  line  y,  or  a  conical  rotation 
of  the  operand  (whether  vector  or  body),  round  y  as  an  axis,  through  two 
right  angles  ;  the  formula  /3 .  a~  Wa .  /3~*  =  /3a~i .  £  .  a/3~^  expresses  that 
two  successive  reflexions^  with  respect  to  any  two  diverging  lines  a  and  fi, 
are  equivalent  upon  the  whole  to  a  single  conical  rotation^  round  an  axis 
perpendicular  to  both  those  lines,  through  twice  the  angle  between  them. 

Articles  281  to  292  ;  Pages  268  to  277. 

§  u.  The  general  demonstration  of  the  associative  property  of  the  multiplication 
of  any  three  quaternions  (mentioned  by  anticipation  in  §  xxl),  may  be 
made  to  depend  on  the  corresponding  principle  for  the  multiplication  of 
any  three  versors^  q^  r,  s  ;  when  these  versors  are  represented  by  (wcs 
(§  XL.),  we  may  propose  to  prove  that  a  certain  arcual  equation  (§  xli.) 
is  a  consequence  of  five  other  equations  of  the  same  sort ;  first  proof  by 
spherical  conies  ;  the  two  partial  or  binary  products  rq  and  sr  are  re- 
presented by  portions  of  the  two  cyclic  arcs  of  a  conic  circumscribed  about 
u  quadrilateral,  whose  successive  sides,  or  portions  of  them,  represent  the 
three  proposed /oc^orf,  9,  r,  «,  and  their  ternary  product,  srq  ;  other  and 
more  elementary  geometrical  proof  of  the  associative  principle,  not  intro- 
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dudog  the  conception  of  a  cone;  second  proof  by  spherical  conies ;  certain 
anglet  at  the  comer*  of  a  new  epherical  quadrilateral  abcd  represent  the 
three  factors  and  their  total  product,  while  certain  other  angles  at  theybct 
EF  of  an  intcribed  conic  represent  the  two  binary  products ;  three  equa' 
Hone  between  spherical  angles  are  thus  shewn  to  be  consequences  of  three 
other  equations  of  the  same  sort,  in  such  a  way  as  to  establish  the  pro- 
perty above  proposed  for  investigation;  it  is  therefore  proved  geo- 
metrically, in  several  different  ways,  that  the  associative  frikciplb 
OF  MULTIPLICATION  holds  good  for  any  ihree  versors^  and  thence  for  ant 
THREE  QUATERKIONS,  sr .  q  =  s .  rq  =  srq ;  (in  the  Fifth  Lecture  this 
theorem  was  established  only  for  the  multiplication  of  any  three  vectors) ; 
extension  to  the  case  of  any  number  of  factors  ;  arcual  addition  (§  xl.i.), 
and  angular  summation  (§  XLVni.),  are  also  associative  operations^ 
although  they  have  been  seen  to  be  not  generally  commutativcj  .... 

Articles  293  to  804  ;  Pages  277  to  290. 

§  Lii.  Other  forms  of  the  associative  principle ;  if  the  first,  third,  and  fifth  sides  of  a 
spherical  hexagon  be  respectively  and  arcually  equal  to  the  three  successive 
sides  of  a  spherical  triangle^  then  the  second,  fourth,  and  sixth  sides  of  the 
same  hexagon  will  be  respectively  and  arcually  equal  to  the  three  succes- 
sive sides  of  another  triangle  ;  or  if  the  arcual  sum  of  three  alternate  sides 
of  a  hexagon  (fifth  plus  third  plus  first)  be  equal  to  zero  (see  §  zli.), 
then  the  corresponding  sum  of  the  three  other  alternate  sides  (sixth  plus 
fourth  plus  second)  will  likewise  vanish ;  symbolical  transformations  of  the 
same  principle  ;  if  a^-i  =  y£"*,  then  ^^-i  .a/3"^  =  ^e"* .  7/3"* ;  if  ^e~*  = 
rX-i.ei;-»,  then  ^K-l  =  «JJ-l .  OXi ;  if  (f  ^  .  y/3)  a  =  ^,  then  (a/3  .  y^)  « 
=  ^  ;  remarks  on  the  necessity  that  existed  for  demonstrating  the  general 
associative  principle  of  multiplication,  notwithstanding  that  to  a  certain 
extent  the  principle  had  been  previously  defined  to  hold  good ;  we  may  be 
said  to  have  virtually  used  the  definitional  associative  formula, 
rq.a  =  r .  qa,  for  the  case  where  a,  9a,  and  r .  qa  were  lines,  in  order 
to  interpret  the  product,  r^,  of  any  two  geometrical /ac/orf,  or  qua- 
ternions ;  but  the  very  fact  of  the  perfect  definiteness  (§  xxl)  of  this  in- 
terpretation  of  a  binary  product  made  it  necessary  that  we  should  not  as- 
sume but  prove  the  corresponding  formula  respecting  a  general  ternary 
product, Articles  305  to  316  ;  Pages  290  to  303. 

§  Liii.  If  the  continued  product  ot  any  odd  number  of  vectors  be  a  /tne,  it  is 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  same  vectors,  taken  in  an  inverted  order  ;  and 
reciprocally,  if  the  continued  product  of  an  odd  number  of  vectors  be  not 
a  line,  it  will  not  remain  unaltered  by  such  inversion  of  the  order  of  the 
factors ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  number  of  vectors  thus  multiplied  be 
even,  the  product  will  be  changed  to  its  own  negative,  if  it  be  a  line,  and 
not  otherwise,  by  such  inverbton  ;  if  the  continued  product  of  an  even 
number  of  vectors  be  a  svalar,  the  inversion  produces  no  change ;  and  re- 
ciprocally if  the  continued  product  of  an  even  number  of  vectors  receive 
no  change  by  inversion  of  order,  that  product  must  be  a  scalar ;  cin^jugates 
and  reciprocals  of  products  of  any  number  nf  vectors  or  quaternions,  arc 
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the  pTX>duct8  of  the  conjugates  or  reciprocals  of  the  factors,  taken  in  an  in- 
verted order ;  in  §  xxxvn.  this  was  only  established  for  the  case  of  two 
factors ;  the  formultB  Ka  =  -  a,  K .  )3a  =  +  aj3  (see  §§  zxni.,  xv.),  may 
now  be  extended  as  follows,  K .  ypa  =  -  ajSy,  K .  dyfia  =  +  aftyS^  fcc, 
the  signs  of  the  results  being  alternately  —  and  + ;  the  construction  of 
§  xxxvm.,  for  the  continued  product  of  the  three  sides  of  an  inscribed 
triangle,  may  now  be  extended  so  as  to  shew  that  the  product  of  the  gue- 
cestive  side*  of  a  polygon  inscribed  in  a  circle  is  equal  either  to  a  scalar , 
or  to  a  tangential  vector,  at  the  first  comer  of  the  polygon,  according  as 
the  number  of  the  sides  is  even  or  odd;  thus  the  continued  product  of  the 
four  successive  sides  of  an  inscribed  quadrilateral  abcd  is  a  scalar^ 

U.  (a-d)  (d-c)  (c-b)  (b-a)=T1, 

and  the  upper  or  lower  sign  is  to  be  taken,  according  as  the  quadrilateral 
is  an  uncrossed  or  a  crossed  one  (compare  §§  xxviiL,  xxxvni«) ;  this 
symbolical  result  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  the  present  calculus,  and  con- 
tains a  characteristic  property  of  the  circle j  corresponding  to  the  known 
and  elementary  relations  between  angles  in  alternate  segments,  or  in  the 
sames^ment;  the  versor  of  any  product  of  quaternions  is  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  versars,  VU  s  HU,      .     Articles  317  to  322 ;  Pages  803  to  309. 

§  uv.  To  interpret  the  continued  product  of  the  four  sides  of  a  gaucbb  quadbi- 
LATKRAL,  ABCD,  WO  may  couceive  it  to  be  inscribed  m  a  sphere ;  the 
product  is  a  quaternion,  of  which  the  axis  has  the  direction  of  the  out- 
ward or  inward  normal  to  the  sphere  at  the  first  comer  A,  according  to 
the  character  of  a  certain  rotation ;  the  angle  of  the  same  quaternion  pro- 
duct b  the  angle  of  the  lukuue,  abcda,  or  the  angle  between  the  two 
small' circle  arcs,  abc,  adc  ;  this  includes  as  a  limit  the  case  of  a  qua- 
drilateral in  a  circle  ;  an  analogous  construction  holds  for  the  continued 
product  of  the  sides  of  a  gauchs  hjecxagon,  octagon,  or  other  polygon 
#  with  an  even  number  of  sides,  inscribed  in  a  sphere  ;  the  product  is  stiU  a 
quaternion,  of  which  the  axis  is  normal,  or  thepjone  tangenJtial,  to  the 
sphere,  at  the  first  comer  of  the  polygon ;  construction  for  the  continued 
product  of  the  sides  of  a  gauche  pemtaooh,  heptagon,  &c,  inscribed  in  a 
sphere;  this  product  is  a  tangential  vector,  drawn  at  the  first  corner; 
conversely,  if  the  continued  product  of  the  sides  of  a  gauche  pentagon 
ABCDK  be  a  line,  when  this  product  is  constructed  according  to  the  rales  of 
the  present  calculus,  the  pentagon  is  inscriptible  m  a  sphere  ;  hence  is  de- 
rived the  following  equation  of  homosph^bicism,  or  condition  for 
five  points  A,  B,  c,  d,  s,  being  situated  upon  one  common  spheric  surface, 

AB  .  BC  .  CD  .  DE  .  XA  =  BA  .  DB  .  CD  .  BO  .  AB  ; 

this  vendor  character  of  the  product  of  the  irides  of  a  pentagon  in  a  sphere 
includes,  as  a  limit,  the  scalar  character  of  the  product  of  the  sides  of  a 
quadrilateral  in  a  circle  (§  LUi.),  which  latter  relation  may  be  expressed 
by  the  following  equation  of  concibculabity, 

AB  .  BC  .  CD  .  DA  =  DA  .  CD  .  EC.  AB, 

Articles  323  to  328 ;  Pages  309  to  315. 
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{  LV.  One  foim  of  the  eqtiaium  of  the  tangent  plane  at  A  to  ihe  sphere  abcd  ib 
the  fonowiDg: 

AB  .  BO  .  CD  .  DA  .  AP  =  AP  .  DA  .  CD  .  BC  .  AB  ; 

the  two  equationB, 

AB  .  BC  .  CD  .  DB  .  B A  s  BA  .  DB  .  CO  .  BC  .  AB, 

and 

AB  •  BO .  CD  •  DA  •  AE  =  AE .  DA  •  CD  •  BO  .  AB, 

must  therefore  be  inoompatible,  except  under  the  suppoaition  that  either 
the  point  s  coincides  with  a,  or  that  the  fonr  points  A,  b,  c,  d  are  copla- 
nar ;  in  fact  when  the  distributive  principle  shall  have  been  established 
(in  §  ixzY.),  it  wiD  become  clear  that  the  addition  of  theietwo  equations 
gives 

AB.BC.CDXAB.BAsAB.BAXCD.BC.  AB, 

and  therefore  that  either 

AB^sO,   AB  =  0,   E  =  A, 

or  else 

AB  .  BC  .  CD  =  CD  .  BC  .  AB, 

which  are  respective^  (compare  §  zzxvui.)  conditions  of  coinddence  and 
coplanarity ;  problem  of  inscription  in  a  given  sphere,  of  a  gauche  quadrilate- 
ral ABCD,  whose  four  successive  sides  ab,  ...  da  shall  be  rapectivelj  parallel 
to  four  given  radii  oi,  ok,  ol,  om  ;  problem  of  expressing  an  n*^  radius, 
oPa,  or  Pm,  of  a  given  sphere,  considered  as  a  function  of  an  initial  radius 
OP  or  p,  and  of  n  other  radii,  oii, .  . .  oi«,  or  ci,  . . .  i»,  to  which  the  n 
successive  and  rectilinear  chords  ppj,  . .  •  p^.i  Pm  are  required  to  be  pa- 
rallel ;  if  a  and  /3  be  any  two  equally  long  and  divex^^ing  lines,  OA,  on, 
and  if  y  have  either  of  the  two  oppoute  directions  of  the  lines  ab,  ba  con- 
necting their  extremities,  then  /3  =  —  yay-^ ;  hence  in  the  recent  question, 
pi  =  — (ipii'i,  pa  =  — «2piC2~i,  &c,  and  if  we  introduce  the  quaternion, 
qn  =  iif  » •  t^u  the  solution  of  the  problem  will  be  expressed  by  the  for- 
mula Pa  =  (r)^mpqn'^  i  the  same  expression  will  hold  good,  if  we  regard 
the  quaternion  ^a  as  the  continued  product 

of  the  nfini  tegmenU  pai,  PiAj,  .  .  .  &c,  of  the  ti  eueeeteive  ehorde,  on 
which  Ai,  A2,  &C.,  are  n  points  arbitrarily  taken,  but  not  supposed  to  be 
situated  upon  the  surface  of  the  sphere ;  relation  to  a  conical  rotation  (see 
§  L.);  BQUATioif  OF  CL06URB,  pn=  pi  for  an  inscribed  and  «e«n-nd!Ml 
poiygon,  pqm-qmp%  Ax.^alPt  with  inclusion  of  the  limiting  case  for 
which  the  product  ^a  is  a  scalar;  for  an  odd-aided  polygon,  pqm  =  —  qf4f, 
and  the  same  product  qu  must  reduce  itself  to  a  vector  j.  p ;  these  last 
resolts  agree  with  thoee  of  §  Lnr. ;  i^  in  a  sphere,  the  five  successive  eidee 
of  an  inscribed  gentehe  pentagon^  Abcdb,  be  respectively /uiroi?^  to  the 
five  rada  drawn  to  the  five  comers  of  a  superscribed  spherical  pentagon, 
iKLMjr,  then  Om  fifth  comer  n  of  the  second  pentagon  is  situated  some- 
where mpom  that  great  circle  ni,  of  which  a  portion  coincides  with  the 


•  • 
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arcual  sunif  ^  lm  +  ^  IK  (see  §  xu.)  of  thejirai  and  third  tideM  of  that 
second  pentagon ;  this  theorem  involres  and  expresses  a  graphic  pro- 
perty OF  THE  SPHERE,  whlch  is  Sufficient  to  characterize  that  surface^ 
and  is  analogous  to  the  well-known  and  elementary  relation  between  the 
DIRECTIONS  of  the  Sides  of  a  quadrilateral  inscribed  in  a  circle  ;  indeed 
this  graphic  property  of  the  circle  can  he  derived  as  a  limit  trom.  the  Utely 
stated  and  graphic  property  of  the  sphere ;  theorem  respecting  a  general 
relation  of  an  inscribed  gauche  polygon  of  2n  ndes,  to  a  certain  other  in- 
scribed polygon  of  4n  + 1  sides ;  examples, . 

Articles  829  to  340 ;  Pages  815  to  825. 

§  LYi.  Composition  of  conical  rotations  \  the  symbol  srqR  C''^)''  denotes  the 
position  into  which  the  body  B  is  brought,  by  three  successive  and  finite 
rotations^  round  the  three  successive  axesy  Ax .  9,  Ax  .  r.  Ax .  «,    all 
drawn  from  the  origin  o,  through  the  three  successive  angles  denoted  by 
2Z.9)  2Zr,  2z.«;  but  the  same  final  position  of  the  body,  or  of  the  sys- 
tem of  vectors  operated  on  (compare  §  l.),  can  also  be  attained  by  a  sin- 
gle  resultant  rotation,  round  Ax  .  srq^  through  2  Z  .  srq ;  in  like  manner 
any  number  of  successive  and  conical  rotations  of  a  line  p,  or  body  B, 
round  axes  passing  through  one  common  point  o,  can  be  compounded  into 
one,  by  multiplying  together,  in  the  given  order,  the  quaternions  which 
represent,  by  their  axes  and  angles,  the  halves  of  the  given  rotati<ms,  and 
then  taking  the  axis  and  the  doubled  angle  of  the  quaternion  product ; 
examples:    the  identity  /3-~a  =  ^xa-i  of§  xxiv.,    since   it  gives 
(i3-7-a)  p  (a-2-/3)=/3.a-ipa./3-i,  may  be  interpreted  (see  again  §1*) 
as  expressing  that  two  successive  reflexions  of  an  arbitrary  line  p,  with 
respect  to  two  given  lines  a,  /3,  arc  jointly  equivalent  to  the  double  of  the 
conical  rotation  represented  by  the  arc  ab  ;    the  identity,    y  -f-  a  = 
(y  ^  ^  X  (/3  -4-  a),  of  §  TIL,  conducts  in  like  manner  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  conical  rotation  thus  represented  by  the  double  of  an  arc  ab,  if  fol- 
lowed by  another  conical  rotation  represented  by  the  double  of  a  successive 
arc  BC,  produces  on  the  whole  the  same  effect  as  that  third  and  resultant 
conical  rotation^  which  is  on  the  same  plan  represented  by  the  double  of 
the  arc  ac  ;  that  is,  by  the  double  of  the  arcual  sum  (eee  §  xli.)  of 
the  haltes  of  the  arcs  which  represent  the  two  component  rotations  ; 
three  succesave  and  conical  rotations,  represented  by  the  doubles  of  the 
three  successive  sides  of  any  spherical  triangle^  produce  on  the  whole  no 
effect ;  geometrical  illustrations  and  confirmations  of  these  results;  exten- 
sion to  spherical  polygons^  and  to  any  number  of  successive  rotations,  re- 
presented by  the  doubles  of  the  sides ;  rotations  may  be  represented  also 
by  spherical  angles  (instead  of  arcs);  the  equation   y'/3ya=  =  — 1,   of 
§  XLix.,  shews  that  if  the  double  of  the  rotation  represented  by  the  angle 
CAB  be  followed  by  the  double  of  the  rotation  represented  by  the  angle 
ABC,  the  result  will  be  the  double  of  the  rotation  represented  by  the  angle 
ACB,  or  the  opposite  of  the  double  of  the  rotation  represented  by  bca  ;  two 
sncoessive  reflexions,  with  respect  to  two  rectangular  lines^  arc  equivalent 
to  a  single  reflexion  with  respect  to  a  line  perpendicular  to  both ;  if  a  body 
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ht  made  to  revolvt  tkrtmgk  amp  number  ofeaeeemhe  roiaiiamSf  wprmnted 
•8  to  thdr  azci  and  tniplitiideB  by  tlie  doublet  of  the  amgkt  of  amy  ephe- 
rie^polfgom^  the  body  wUl  bo  thereby  bromgkt  back  to  its  original  poei- 
tioii, Artkfes  841  to  S49 ;  Paget  826  to  884. 

f  Lvn.  The  system  of  the  two  sucoessiye  rotations  represented  by  the  two  mccm- 
ftvtf  «tdef  DF,  FB,  of  any  spherical  triangle,  is  equivalent  to  a  single  rota- 
tion, represented  by  the  doable  of  the  arc  which  is  the  eommon  bieeetor  of 
those  two  sides;  tlie  areual  eum  ^  ^  bd  +  |  ^  fk  +  1  '^  df,  of  the  hahee 
of  the  three  eueeeeeive  eidee  of  any  such  triangle  DBF,  is  an  arc  wliich  has 
the  first  ooner  D  of  that  triangle  for  its  positive  or  negative  pole,  aoeord- 
ing  aB  the  rotation  roond  d  from  f  towards  b  is  positive  or  negative;  the 
le$»gtk  of  the  same  nM»-are  represents  the  spherical  eemU-ereeet,  or  ssMt- 
areot  of  the  trii^igle ;  extension  to  ami^  epherical  potj^gom,  and  even  to 
▲inr  cumbd  ji6ubb  ov  a  spbbrb  ;  case  of  neffotime  areae  ;  emeeetehe 
rotaiiome,  represented  by  the  ni ecMstre  eidee  of  any  spherical  triangle  or 
polygon  (and  iiof  now  by  the  doubled  sides),  or  even  by  the  saooessive 
elemtemte  of  amy  eloeed  permeter  on  a  sphere,  compound  themselves  into  a 
eimgle  lesoltant  rotation  round  the  /Iret  comer  or  point  of  the  figure,  or 
nmnd  the  mdins  drawn  to  it,  fhroogfa  an  ample  which  is  mmerically  equal 
to  the  TOTAL  abba  of  the  figure  (the  case  of  negative  elements  of  area 
befaig  attended  to  when  necessary)  ;  if  a  body,  or  system  of  vectors,  be 
made  to  revolve  in  snooession  round  any  number  of  difierent  axes,  all  pass- 
ing through  one  fixed  point,  so  as  first  to  bring  a  moveable  line  a  into 
coinddenoe  with  a  fixed  line  /S,  by  a  rotation  round  an  axis  perpendicular 
to  both ;  secondly,  to  bring  the  same  moveable  line  a  from  the  positioD  /3 
to  another  given  position  y,  by  revolving  in  a  new  plane ;  and  so  on,  till 
after  bringing  it  to  coincide  successively  with  any  number  of  lines  given 
and  fixed,  and  finally  after  turning  from  «  to  X,  the  line  a  isbroughtKidl 
from  X  to  its  own  original  poeition ;  then  the  body  wfiU  be  brought^  by 
tkie  eueeeeeiom  ofrotatiome,  imio  the  eame  fimai  poritiom  ae  if  it  had  rt- 
volved  BOUBD  THB  ORioorAL  POsmOB  of  the  mtooeahle  Kme  (a),  at  am 
axief  through  am  ai^/le  of  finite  rotation  which  hat  the  eame  mumterietd 
mteaemre  ae  the  sfhbbical  OPBffnro  of  the  ptramid  (a,  /3,  y,  .  . .  «,  X), 
wkote  edgee  are  the  eueeeeeive  poeiiione  of  the  line  ;  in  symbols,  for  the 
ease  of  five  given  lines,  indnding  the  original  position  of  or,  if  we  form  the 
quaternion  product, 


■mmaim 


and  if  the  rotations  round  a,  from  /9  to  y,  from  y  to  ^,  and  from  ^  to  c  be 
positive,  then 

Tjsl,  Ax. 9^0,  Iq^^hiJ-^B^C-k^D^E-Zw), 

the  addition  of  the  five  angles  of  the  pentagon  being  pefformed  in  the 
utmat  way  (and  tiof  here  by  such  epherical  emmmaiion  as  was  mentioned 
in  §  XLvm.) ;  extsosioo  to  the  product  of  the  e^uareroote  ofamg  aiiintsr 

e 
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ofaueeeMtite  quoHenta  of  vectors;  even  if  that  onmber  be  mfinUei  this 
product  of  square  roots  is  still  a  definite  quatemum^  of  which  the  angie 
represents  the  iemi-area  of  a  closed /i^re  on  a  sphere^  while  the  axie  of 
this  latter  product  is  still  the  radius  drawn  to  the  first  point  of  the  figure ; 
interpretation  of  the  sjnnbolSi 

&  y  a 
o  /3  0 

if  Cas  in  §  xul)  the  comers  a,  b,  c  of  one  spherical  triangle  bisect  nsptC' 
tively  the  sides  opponte  to  the  comers  d,  b,  f  of  amother^  and  if  a  body  be 
made  to  revolve  in  sucoessioD  through  three  rotations  represented  respec- 
tively by  2  ^  CA,  2  ^  BO,  2  ^  AB,  or  by  the  doublics  of  thb  thbbb 
SIDES  of  the  first  triangle  abc,  taken  in  an  xnysbtbd  obder,  this  body 
will  on  the  whole  have  revolved  round  the  comer  d  of  the  second  triangle, 
as  round  a  hbgativb  polb,  through  an  angle  which  is  numerically  equi- 
valent to  the  DOUBLED  abba  of  the  same  second  triangle,  dbf,    .    .    • 

Articles  850  to  857  ;  Pages  884  to  843. 

§  Lvm.  New  elementary  proof  of  the  associative  property  of  multiplication  of 
three  quaternions ;  six  double  co-arcuaUtiee  may  btf  assumed  to  exist  by 
oonstraction,  and  then  the  theorem  is,  that  three  arcual  equationM  are  eon- 
sequences  of  three  others  ;  this  corresponds  to  the  second  proof  by  spheri- 
cal  conies  in  §  u.,  which  shewed  that  three  equations  between  €mffles 
were  consequences  of  three  others :  if  9,  r,  s,  (,  be  any  four  given  quater- 
nions, and  V  their  total  or  quaternary  product^  u  —  tsrq,  while  v,  w,  x 
denote  respectively  their  three  binary  products,  r^,  »r,  ts,  and  y,  z  denote 
their  two  ternary  products,  srq,  tsr ;  if  also  these  ten  factors  and  products 
q,  r,  f,  f,  V,  V,  w,  jr,  y,  a:,  be  represented  by  ten  angles  at  ten  points 
A,  b,  o,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  K  upou  the  uuit-sphere,  then  since  y = «v,  «  =  <v, 
«  s  ty,  we  can,  by  six  triangles,  answering  to  six  binary  muh^lieaiions, 
oonstract  successively  the  six  points  f,  q,  h,  i,  x,  and  b,  the  four  points 
A,  b,  c,  d  being  here  regarded  as  given,  and  also  certain  €myles  at  them ; 
in  this  process  of  oonstraction,  iria  represented  by  two  different  angles 
at  B,  giving  one  equation  of  condition  ;  Z  «  is  represented  by  three  dif- 
ferent angles  at  c,  giving  two  other  such  equations ;  1 1  gives  two  equa- 
tions ;  iVf  Lwj  and  I  y  give  each  one  other  equation :  but  the  angles  of 
q,  X,  Zt  Uf  are  each  only  once  employed  in  the  construction ;  on  the  whole 
then  there  are  eight  equations  of  construotioii,  required  for  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  figure ;  but  the  associative  principle  gives  y^mr  other  binary 
products,  y=wq,  z  =  xr,  u  =  xVf  uszzq,  and  four  other  triangles ;  there 
are  thus  ten  tbiangubb  in  the  completed  figure,  representing  ten  binary 
multiplications  (on  the  plan  of  §  XLvm.),  and  it  is  found  that  each  of  the 
ten  points  i^ ...  K  is  a  common  comer  of  three  of  those  ten  triangles ;  at 
each  point  three  angles  are  equal,  and  there  are  thus  as  many  as  twenty 
equations  between  angles,  including  the  eight  equations  of  constraction; 
the  rcMOMmy  twelve  equations  are  therefore  consequences  of  those  eight,  in 
virtue  of  the  associative  principle,     .      Articles  858  to  864 ;  Pages  848  to  860- 
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§  LUC.  In  genenl,  if  tliere  be  any  Mmmber^  n,  of  quatemiona  (or  venora),  91, . . .  qn, 
lepfeMDted  by  angles  at  n  points,  qi,  . . .  Q«  on  a  sphere,  and  if  the  total 
product  9  =  9fi  9ii-i . .  •  93  91  be  represented  at  another  point  q,  we  may 
conceive  these  points  to  be  the  socoessiTe  comers  of  a  certain  spherical  jbo- 
fygon  ofp  =  «  + 1  sides,  which  may  be  called  a  polygon  of  multipuoa- 
Tiov ;  this  conception  includes  the  cases  of  the  triangle  of  binary  mmh^' 
cation  in  §  xlviil,  the  second  qutubrilatcral  of  ttmarf  multipKca' 
tion,  ABCD,  in  §  u.,  and  the  pentagon  of  quatemaiy  mnUipUcation, 
ABCDB,  in  §  LviiL ;  in  general  we  may  fonn  n  —  1  bincay  produetw, 
n  «=  qtqit  &c.,  «  -  2  ternary  prodmctt,  «i  =  Ta^afi,  &&,  and  so  on  ;  the 
number  of  these  intermediate  or  partial  producte,  or  of  their  represen* 
tatiye  potnte  on  the  sphere,  is  ^  (»  + 1)  («  -  2) ;  along  with  the  jf  former 
points,  they  make  up  altogedier  |(ii  + 1) ti  points  in  the  completed 
figure  ;  each  point  may  be  supposed  to  haye  two  spherical  co'ordi$tiate§, 
but  between  these  (n  + 1)  «  co-ordinates  there  exist  generally  n  (n  -  2) 
relations,  or  equations  ofeondition^  because  they  are  all  determined  by  the 
n  versors  q\  » * »  q^  and  therefore  by  8ti  numbers  (compare  §  zvu.) ; 
other  proof  of  the  general  existence  of  n  («  —  2)  equations  of  condition,  or 
equations  between  certain  angles  in  the  figure ;  each  of  the  |(n  + 1)  « 
points  of  the  figure  is  a  common  comer  of  11  —  1  different  triangles^  re- 
specting so  many  binary  multiplications  ;  at  each  point,  ti  -  1  angles  are 
equal,  and  thus  there  are  in  all  ^n  (n+ 1)  (*>  -  2)  equations  between  an- 
gles ;  of  these,  n  (n  -  2)  are  true  by  construction  (as  above),  and  the  re- 
maining angular  equations  are  trae  by  the  associative  principle  ;  there 
are  therefore  \n  (n  -  1)  (n  —  2)  bquatiohs  of  association,  which  are 
consequences  ofn(n~T)  EQUATIONS  OF  constbuotion;  and  the  de- 
pendent equations  are  more  numerous  than  those  on  which  they  depend, 
whenever  the  number  n  of  the  proposed  factors  exceeds  three  ;  in  the  com- 
plete construction  of  h  polygon  of  multiplication^  with  p  ss  n  +  1  comers, 
^^^  iP  (i'  ~  3)  inserted  points  (representing  parfia/  products),  Is  involved 
(by  the  associative  principle)  the  constroction  of  a  number  of  auxiUary 
spherical  polygons  of  inferior  degree,  expressed  by  the  formula 
p(p-l)(p-2)..(p-f-+l)^  ^  ^  ^^^  »f  ddei  <rf  th. 

I        •        £  m  O  »    ,  p 

auxiliary  and  inferior  polygon ;  this  result  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
elementary  theorem  of  combinations,  expressed  by  the  same  formula,  .    . 

Articles  365  to  878 ;  Pages  861  to  866. 

§  Lx.  Tht  focal  character  J  mentioned  in  §  u.,  of  the  points  e,  f  which  represent 
the  two  binary  products  rq^  sr^  in  any  case  of  ternary  multiplication^  srq, 
namely,  that  they  are  foci  of  a  spherical  conic  inscribed  in  tlie  quadrila- 
teral ABCp,  if  A,  B,  c,  D  be  the  four  points  which  represent  the  three  fac- 
iorR,  9,  r,  «,  and  their  total  or  ternary  product,  may  be  denoted  by  the  for- 
mula, 

EF  (.  .)  ABCD, 

which  admits  of  various  transformations ;  in  the  complete  construction  of 
the/Nsided  polygon  of  multiplication,  there  arises  a  system  of  such  eonies, 
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in  immber  amomitiiig  to  ^p  (p  - 1)  (p  -  2)  (|»  -  8),  nd  inieribed  In 
80  many  qnadrilatenls ;  their /oci  an  the  ip  (  p  -  8)  iiuerUdpomit  (of 
§  uz.),  which  repreeoDt  the  partial  prodoets;  these  pointa  may  theninre 
be  called  the  focal  fodtib  oftkepo^tptm  ofwmUipUaaUm:  and  if  they 
be  oonceiyed  to  be  the  conen  of  a  certain  other  pofygim  or  polygoDi^ 
there  will  eidat,  between  theee  different  polygons,  a  apedea  of  vogal  »• 
CHAiKifBirT ;  examples ;  table  ^^een  focal  rtiatUmt,  ftnrthe  case  of  the 
geoenl  hexagon  of  wmU^fUeaHom  ;  this  hexagon  is  in  this  way  connected 
or  MdkaiMJ  with  a  certain  o<A«rilarfi$POM,  and  alao  with  a  frjaii^ 
sphere,  the  mme  conen  of  which  amxiHary  hexagon  and  tiian^  aieybct 
of  a  egetem  ofJlfUem  epherieai  eamiee,  meeribed  in/^teeH  epheneei  qaa- 
driiaterale  of  the  completed  figore ;  geometrical  and  nnmeiioal  ilhistn- 
tions ;  the  general  pentagon.  ofmnUiplieaHion  abcdk  (of  §  lyizl)  ia  in 
an  analogous  wKyfoeaUg  enchained  with  another  pentagon  fiokh  (or 
with  fohik),  by  a  egttem  of  Jive  coniee,  giving  the  five  ibilowing  iKal 
relations: 

FO  (.  .)  ABd  ;  GH  (.  .)  BC!DK ; 
HI  (.  .)  ODBF;  IK  (.  .)  DBAO ;  KF  (•  .)  BABH ; 

each  conic  hae  He  foci  at  two  comers  of  the  eecond  epherieai  pentagon, 
and  Umehes  two  eidee  of  the  fret ;  elementary  illastration,  taken  from  the 
limiting  case  where  the  pentagons  become  regular  and  plane,    .... 

Articles  879  to  898 ;  Pages  866  to  880. 

LECTURE  VII. 

ADDITION  AND  SUBTRACTION  OF  QUATEBNIONB;  SBPABATION  OF  THE  SCA- 
LAR AND  VECTOR  PARTS;  NOTATIONS  S  AND  V;  DIBTRIBUTiyE  PRIN- 
CIPLE OF  MOLTIPUOATIQN  OF  QUATERNIONS;  NSW  PROOF  OF  THE  AS- 
SOCIATIVE PBINCIPLB;  geometrical  AFFLIOATIONS  of  THESE  PRIN- 
CIPLBS,  INCLUDING  SOME  NEW  GENERATIONS  AND  PROPERTIES  OF  THE 
ELLIPSOID;  NEW  REPRESENTATIONS  OF  LOCI;  OONNEXIONS  OF  QUA- 
TERNIONS WITH  CO-ORDINATES,  DETERinN  ANTS,  TRIGONOMETRY,  LO- 
GARITHMS, SERIES,  LINEAR  AND  QUADRATIC  EQUATIONS,  DIFFEREN- 
TIALS, AND  CONTINUED  FRACTIONS;  INTRODUCTION  OF  TH|e  BlQUATER- 
NION. 

§  Lxi.  BecapituUuion, Artidea  894  to  400 ;  Pages  881  to  886. 

§  LXii.  Addition  of  a  number  to  a  Hne-;  interpretation  of  the  symbol  1  +  A ;  we 
look  out  for  some  common  operand,  that  is,  fbr  some  one  Hne  sach  as  t,  on 
which  the  two  proposed  snmmands,  h  and  1,  can  both  operate  separately 
ufactore,  in  ways  already  considered,  so  as  to  produce  two  separate  re- 
sults or  partial  producte,  which  shall  themselves  be  or  denote  Ktue, 
namely,  in  this  case  j  and  i ;  we  then  add  these  two  Knes  (§§  v.,  xix.), 
so  as  to  form  a  new  line  (t  +»  ;  finally  we  divide  the  eum  bg  the  common 
operand^  and  we  take  tht  quotient  (i ^f^^i^  obtained  by  this  diviflion. 
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which  quaiiemt  k  in  genenl  (lee  §$  vi.,  zx.)  a  QUATXBiiuur,  as  the  abe 
of  the  proposed  sux, 

l  +  *=(lt+*o-^i=(t+i)-^<; 

the  effket  of  1  +  i(,  as  tkjaeior^  is  to  change  the  nelt  of  a  horizontal  square 
to  that  Sagonai  of  the  same  sqoare  whidi  is  more  advanced  than  It  in 
aiinratfah7  45'*; 

T(l  +  *)  =  2*,  U(1+A)«A*   l  +  *-2»**5 

thb  plan  of  tnfer^prcfafion  of  the  symbol  1  +  A  is  analogoos  to  that  em- 
pkjed  in  the  calculus  of  finite  difRsrences  for  the  faiterpretation  of  the  aym- 
hol  1  +  A,  in  which  etUo  the  two  summands  appear  at  first  as  heUroff 
iMotM,  but  are  inearpcratgd  by  bdng  made  to  operate  on  one  eommom 
JkmeHomfx^  mors  elementaiy  fflnstration  of  the  process ;  in  general  the 
qrmbol  w  -h  p,  where  w  denotes  a  scalar,  and  p  a  veetorf  can  on  the  same 
plan  be  faiterpreted  as  a  quotient  of  two  Knet^  and  therefore  as  a  9iMf«r- 
Ktoi^  by  taking  some  line  a  ^  p,  and  cTtf^fiiiii^  that  w  +  p  *=  (tmi  +  pa)-f- a, 
when  wa  and  pa  are  K9u§  ;  addition  of  this  sort  is  a  perfectly  dtfbtUt 
operation,  and  has  the  eomnuOativt  diaracter,  w  +  p  =  p  +  Wt    •    •    •    • 

Articles  401  to  406  ;  Pages  887  to  891. 

§  LZin.  Conversely,  an  ttrbitraiy  quaternum  q  can  always  be  definitthf  deconq>oted 
into  two  partSf  such  as  w  and  p,  of  which  one  shall  be  a  number  and  the 
other  a  /t««,  although  it  is  possible  that  one  of  these  parts  may  vaDish ;  if 
9  =  /3  -7-  a>  *nd  if  we  decompose  the  dividend  line  /3  by  projection  into 
two  pixrtial  vectors,  or  summand  lines,  ff,  /?*,  respectively  parallel  and 
perpendicular  to  the  divisor  line  a,  and  divide  each  part  separately  by 
that  line  a,  the  partial  quotients  thus  obtained  will  be  respectively  the 
BdUar  part  and  the  vector  part  ot  the  total  quotient  or  quaternion  q ;  in- 
troducing then  th«  letters  S  and  V,  as  characteristic  of  the  two  operations 
of  TAUHO  THB  8CALAB  and  TAUMo  THB  VBCTOB  of  a  quateniion,  we 
shall  have  8(w+p)  =  w,  V(»+p)  =  p,  and  S(/3-f-a)  =  /3'-f-a, 
V(0-5-a)=/r-^a,  if0  =  /3'  +  /r,  i31p,  /3"Xp;  q  =  Sq^Yq^Yq 
+  8^,  l  =  S+VeV+S;  also  (compare  §  XVI.),  S»  =  S,  SVr=VS=0, 
V>=y;  thus,  Svs=w,  Sp  =  0,  Vap  =  0,  Yp=sp'^  conjugate  quaternions 
have  equal  scalars  but  opposite  vector s^  SK^s  +  Sf,  VK^ss—T^, 
SK=8,  VK  =  -V;  K(iD  +  p)  =  w-p  (|  xxm.);  IS^q^^-Yq, 
K=S-V;  TK=T  (§  xxxiv.),  T(iiT  +  p)=T(ir-p)  =  (ie«-p«)4 
(§xxu.);  if  X  be  a  scalar,  YxsO,  then  S . xg s xSf,  Y,xq=xyq\ 
for  example, 

S(-g)  =  -S^,  V(-9)  =  -Vg; 

8(-Kg)  =  -8^,  V(-Kg)  =  +Vg,  -K=V-.Sj 

x(iiT  +  p)«=jr»  +  xp;  8T^  =  +  T9,  VT^^O; 

S9BT9.SU9,  V^  =  Tg.VUy;  VU9  =  UV9 . TVUg ; 

UYyeAx.y,  (UV9)««-1,  UV^«V-.l; 

9iui/eniiaiw  art  eimMeetod  viM  trigonmnetrjfy  by  the  relations, 

SU^eeos^^,  TVU^BiinZY; 


\ 
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these  reproduce  the  following  general  ezpreerion  of  weU-known/brw,  «i 
representing  in  this  system  the  ver9<n'  pf  a  qnatemionf 

Uy=SUy4-VU^=coeZ9  +  \/-^  sinz^; 

but  the  symbol  V~  1  here  denotes  (compare  §  xxxn.)  the  partieular  tee- 
tor-unit  which  is  drawn  in  the  direction  of  UV^  or  of  Ax .  q,  that  la,  in 
the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  versor ;  the  indetemUtuxtion  mentioned  in 
the  Fourth  Lecture  (§  zzxv.)  thus  ^Usappearing,  when  Uy  is  a  determbud 
versor, Articles  406  to  411 ;  Pages  891  to  897. 

§  Lxiv.  ExpreeeioHsfor  obombtbicai.  loci,  supplied  by  the  symbols  S  and  V; 
the  seeUar  of  a  quaternion  is  positiyei  null  or  negative,  according  as  the 

angle  of  the  quaternion  is  acute,  right,  or  obtuse ;  S  (p  -i-  a)  ==  S .  pa'^  ^  0, 

<  It  * 

according  as  ap  =  - ,  if  the  symbol  ap  here  denote  the  angle  between  the 
^  38 

dtrections  of  the  two  lines  a,  p,  and  therefore  the  angle  of  their  qMOtie$Uj 
regarded  as  a  quaternion  (but  not  the  angle  of  that  o^er  quaternion  whidi 
is  ihsir  product")  ;  to  write  the  equation  S  (p  -:-  a)  =  0,  or  S.  pa-^sO,  is 
therefore  to  express,  by  the  notations  of  this  calculus,  that  the  line  p  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  line  a,  and  consequently  that  the  locus  of  the  pdnt  p  is 
a  PLAHB  through  the  origin  o,  perpendicular  to  the  given  Une  OA,  if 
a  =  OA,  p  =  op;  if  also /3  =  OB,  the  equation  S.(p-/3) a "^  =  0  expresses 
the  perpendicularity  p  —  /3  j_  a,  and  gives,  as  the  locus  of  p,  a  plane 
Uirough  B,  perpendicular  to  oa,  or  parallel  to  the  former  plane ;  such  a 
parcdlel plane  may  also  be  denoted  by  the  equation  S.pa-^  =  a,  where 
the  scalar  a  is  such  that  aa  denotes  the  constant  projecticm  p'=op^  of  the 
variable  vector  p  on  the  fixed  vector  a ;  the  equation  S.  ap'^=  l  ex- 
presses that  the  projection  of  a  on  ][>  is  the  line  p  itself,  or  that  the  angle 
OPA  is  right ;  it  gives,  therefore,  as  the  locus  of  p,  a  Aphebb  with  oa  for 
diameter ;  the  eame  spheric  surfSsoe  may  also  be  denoted  by  dther  of  the 
equaticHis, 

S.(a-p)p-»  =  0,  T(p-|)=iTai 

methods  of  traneforming,  by  calculation,  any  one  of  these  equi-eignijieani 
forme  into  any  other,  will  be  explained  at  a  later  stage  (in  §  lxxvl)  ; 
more  generally  the  two  equations, 

T{p-J(a  +  i8)}  =  T{J(a-/3)},  8^  =  0, 

each  represent  a  sphere  described  on  AB  as  diameter, 

Articles  412  to  415 ;  Pages  897  to  402. 

§  LXv.  The  system  of  the  two  equations  S.  pa -i  =  l,  S.j3p-i=l,  represents  a 
ciBCLB,  namely,  the  mutual  intersection  of  the  plane  through  a,  perpen- 
dicular to  OA,  and  the  ephere  on  OB,  as  diameter ;  the  product  of  the 
same  two  equations,  namely,  the  equation  S.pa-i.S.jSp'i^l,  re- 
presents a  COBB,  with  the  last  described  drde  for  its  baee;  if  this  last 
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eqnatkn  be  oombiiied  wi&  the  eqaataon  of  a  memptame^  S .  pyi »  1,  the 
wultii^g  lysCem  npreseots  a  PLAinc  oomo,  oooBideied  as  a  cvrvt  m 
the  eqaataon  of  the  oooe  may  eleo  be  tfaoB  wiitten, 


under  thb  fonnitgiTeBthe  suBOOirrBABT  ciBCUUUi  section  of  the  cone, 
namety,  as  the  intenectioa  of  the  eptten  described  on  a-^  as  diameter, 
iriththeplaneS.p/3=l;  ihe paraUei'piametkrompktJU vertex,  S,pP  =  0, 
tcmekee  the  former  sphere  S./3p-i=l,  which  contained  the/yniMrctrcirlar 
haee ;  this  latter  plane,  and  the  plane  S .  pa  =  0,  are  the  two  cttcuc 
PLAHis  of  the  cooe ;  the  eqnatioos  of  these  two  planes  may  also  be  thus 
written, S./3^  =  0,  S.ap=:0;  foringenersl  (bySfxv.,  uan.),  S.pa  = 
8K.  pa  =  S.  op;  thus,  in  tsUng  the  Molor  q/'f  Ae  f>ro(lM<  of  any  taw  ece- 
lort,  we  are  allowed  to  eJter  their  order  ;  more  generally  it  will  be  fbnnd 
(see  §  Lxxxix.),  that  under  the  wign  S  we  may  oHer  ctcucallt  Me 
ORDKB  ofoMig  HUMBBB  offoctore,  OYcn  if  those  fiu^tore  be  quatermUme  ;  a 
araicBiCAL  coHiG  may  be  expressed  by  combining  either  of.  the  two  fiwms 
sboye  assigned  for  the  equation  of  the  oone  with  any  one  of  the  three  fol- 
lowing fonns  for  the  equation  of  the  ooitcshtbio  bfhsbb, 

Tp  =  c,  pa+cli  =  0,  s''-^  =  0; 

y  is  here  the  vector  of  some  one  point  upon  the  sphere,  and  e  is  the  length 
of  the  radius ;  we  might  also  represent  the  same  concentric  sphere  by  the 
equation  Tp  =  Ty,  or  ps = y> ;  one  ctcuc  arc  may  be  represented  by  the 
two  equations  S .  ap  =  0,  Tp  =  e,  and  the  o^A«r  cyclic  are  by  the  equa- 
tions, S . /3p  =  0,  Tp  =  e,      ....    Articles  416  to  421 ;  Psges  402  to  407. 

f  LXVL  If  a  given  sphere  with  a  for  radius  have  its  centre  at  the  origin  o,  and  if 
we  concdve  t  to  be  a  sought  pdnt  of  contact  of  the  sphere  with  a  rectili- 
near tangent  from  a  given  external  point  8,  and  make  ^sos,  r=oT, 
we  shall  have  the  two  equations  7*  =  —  a*^  S .  vr-^  =■  1,  the  first  denoting 
the  given  sphere  round  o,  and  the  second  an  oMxUiary  sphere  on  os ;  the 
POLAR  PLANB  of  the  poiut  8,  or  the  plane  of  which  s  is  the  polb,  with  re- 
spect to  the  given  sphere,  is  the  plane  of  the  circle  of  intersection  of  the  two 
spheres,  and  its  equation  (obtained  by  suitably  multiplying  their  equa- 
tions) is  S.  7r=—a>,  or  S.  rf4-i=  1,  ifwe  makef4  =  OM  =  — a«ff-*;  ris 
here  treated  as  a  variable  vector,  but  9  and  fi  as  fixed  vectora ;  Ufi  =  Uff, 
Tfi  =  a>To'-i ;  M  is  the  centre  of  the  circle  of  contact  of  the  given  sphere 
with  the  KNVBLOPuio  oomb  of  tangents  drawn  from  S ;  If  p = op  be  the 
vsriable  vector  of  a  point  p  upon  this  cone,  then 

{(S.<r(p-0}"  =  (^+«')  (p-^yi 

but  a  simpler  form  of  the  equation  of  the  enveloping  cone  will  be  assigned 
afterwards  (in  §  Lzxyn.)  ;  the  oone  which  cuts  this  enveloping  cone  per- 
pendicularly along  the  above-mentioned  drole  of  contact,  and  has  its  ver* 
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tez  at  the  oatra  of  the  given  sphere,  it  (S .  ffp)*  +  a^sO ;  the  eqnatfoo 
S.^ps-o^exprenesthatthe  points  p  and  a  are  oohjuoatb  Foam, 
with  respect  to  the  given  spliere;  the  equations  S.pffB- el*,  S.p«^a=— a|i, 
roproscnt  jointly  a  right  limb,  which  is  the  polar  of  the  line  ai^ ;  the 
continued  equation, 

S.pa=8.p</=8.pV  =  S.pV=-o», 

expresses  that  the  two  Kne$  pf^,  ai^,  are  reciprocal  polars  of  each  other, 
with  reference  to  the  same  {^ven  sphere  as  before ;  in  general,  for  any  two 
vecton  p  and  v, 

S.pv  =  Tp  Tff  cos  (w -pff) ; 

the  scalar  of  the  prodmet  of  any  two  Kne§  ia  eqoal  to  tlie  reeiamgle  under 
the  lines,  multiplied  by  the  cotine  of  the  nqtpUmeHi  of  the  amgle  between 
thdr directions;  ^.p^=ir  — pff=ir  — ^.p^->; 

SU.  pa->  =  4  cos  p9,  SU.  p9  s -  cos  p9 ; 

this  t¥pplemefdarf  reUcHom  between  the  anglee  of  the  prodmet  and  9«o- 
tiemt  of  two  Hues  (compare  §  lxiv.),  is  one  which  it  is  important  to  re- 
meaeAer  in  this  calenlua,  from  the  principles  of  which  it  was  deduced  ao 
early  as  in  §  zv. ;  it  may  also  be  considered  as  conneeted  with  tiie  negaHoe 
diaracter  of  the  equare  of  a  vector  (§xni.),  since /3a  =  a>./3a-i  =  -T 
a'./3ff'i,  n./3a  =  — n./3a-i,  and  the  afi^7«  of  the  niyaftee  of  a  quater- 
nion is  the  a¥pplement  (by  §  xxzYii.)  of  the  angle  of  the  quaternion  itedf; 
Vtp  be  (as  in  §  Lzm.)  the  projection  of  /3  on  a,  then  S,pa=Pa=aP, 
and  this  scalar  product  (see  again  §  xm.)  is  poritive  or  null  or  negative^ 
according  as  the  angle  between  a  and  /3  is  obtuse,  or  right,  or  acute  (con- 
trast again  §  lxiv.);  the  projection  ^  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of /3  and 

o,  rewriting j?=o-»S./3o,  or /3'  =  oS./3a->, 

Articles  422  to  426 ;  Pages  407  to  416. 

§Lxvn.  Vector  of  tbeprodnetoftwoHnesa, /3;  if/3'denote  (asin§LXin.)  the 
component  of /3  which  ia  perpendicular  to  a,  then  V./3a  =  /9!'a  s  a  Una 
perpemdiemiar  to  the  plane  of  the  two  given  ikcton  a,  /3 ;  V.  /Sa'j.  a,  V . 
/3a  j_  /3 ;  the  rotation  round  this  veetor  of  the  prodmet^  from  the  multiplier 
Hne  /3,  towards  the  multiplicand  line  a,  is  poeiihe  ;  whereaa  the  positive 
rotation  round  the  eedor  of  the  qvotient  fi-^a,ot  fia-\  is  directed  from 
a  towarda /3 ;  UY./3a  a- UY.jSa'i ;  tiie  Im^  of  the  vector  of  tiie  pro- 
duct of  two  adyaoent  sides  of  a  paralteioffram  represents  the  area  of  that 
paralMograni, 

TV.fia^  Zl7AOB«T/3Tasin/3i; 

TVU.^  =  sinj8a  (compare  §lxiil);  V.a/3  =  - V. /3a,  rAe  oMtor  of  <Ae 
product  of  two  lines  changes  sign  (or  direction)  when  the  two  factors  are 
interchanged  (whereas,  by  §lxy.,  8.a/3a  +  S./3a);  the  perpendicular 
component  /T  may  be  ezpreased  in  any  one  of  the  following  ways, 

/3'»y./3aH-a»-a'iV.i9as:a-iy.a/3 
«V.i8a-ixa«-oV./3a-i=:aV.a-»/S; 
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new  proof  (oompue  §  l.)  that  wheo  ya  s  a/3,  then  y  ia  the  RBrLSziOff 
of  the  line /Sinthreepect  to  a;  the  equation  y.^3=y./3a,  or  V.(p  — /3) 
a  =  0,  expresses  that  the  termination  p  of  p  is  situated  on  the  riffki  ime 
iknmgk  b,  which  ]MparaBid  to  a,  or  to  oa  ;  the  same  bsctiijrkar  u>oub 
of  p  maybe  expressed  by  writing  p  =  /3+jra,  where  jr  denotes  %.vaniAU 
scalar  ;  the  equation  V .  pa  =  0  denotes  the  indefinite  right  line  tkromgh  the 
origin  o,  of  which  the  given  line  oa  is  a  part;  y  ,pa^V .a^  denotes 
amoiher  indefinite  right  linOi  parallel  to  the  line  oa,  and  passing  through 
a  point  c,  which  is  the  refUxicn  of  the  point  b  with  respect  to  the  lineoA; 
the  equation  V  (^pV.fid)  =0,  or  V .  p  V ./3a=s  0,  expresses  that  p  is  per* 
pemdieular  to  tkepiane  aob  of  a  and  /3;  whereas  the  equation  S.p  V./8a 
=  0  (afterwards  abridged,  see  §  lxxxyx.,  to  the  form  S.  p/3a  s  0),  expresses 
that  the  three  lines  a,  /S,  p,  are  ooploMor,  and  gives  therefore  a  plams  as 
the  locus  of  p;  the  equation, 

(V.pa)»=(V.j3a)»,  or  TV. pa  =  TV. /So, 

denotes  a  ctundkb  of  bbvoldtion,  with  a  for  axie,  and  T/3*  for  roA'at; 
in  like  manner  the  equation  (V.p/3-0*+^=0,  or  TV.p/3-i  =  6,  repre- 
sents anotJker  eytiikder  ofrevohdum^  with  /S  for  axis,  and  &T/3  for  radius, 

Articles  427  to  481 ;  Pages  416  to  428. 

§  LZvnL  If  we  cut  the  last  cylinder  by  the  perpendicular  plane  S.p/3~^  =a,  the 
section  is  a  circle,  contained  on  the  sphere  Tp  =  (a*  +  h^)k  T/3 ;  the  sphere 
round  origin  with  radius  T/3,  namely,  the  sphere  for  which  Tp=T/3,  or 
T.p/3~i  =  l,  may  have  its  equation  thus  transformed,  (S.p/3-i)3-(V. 
p/3-i)3=  1,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  locus  of  a  varffing  circle^  for 
which  S.p/3-i  =  jr,  TV .  p/3-1  =  (1  -  ifl)k\  the  first  of  these  two  equations 
of  the  drole  represents  here  a  varying  plane,  and  the  second  represents  a 
varying  cylinder  of  revolution;  if  a  be  inclined  to  /3,  the  cylinder  TV. 
p0- 1  =  6  is  cut  obiiquefy  bj  the  plane  S.pa-i=ainan  ellipsb  ;  in  like 
manner  the  equations,  S.pa'^  =  x,  TV .  p/3'i  —  0-  —  ^)ii  represent  a  oa- 
rpng  ellipte,  of  which  the  locus  (obtahied  by  elimination  of  jr)  is  an 
BLUFSOID,  represented  by  the  equation,  .... 

(8.pa-0«-(V.p/3-0«=l; 

geometrical  illustration  of  this  mode  of  generating  an  elliptoid  by  a  cer- 
tain iieformation  of  a  sphere  (ellipses  being  substituted  for  circles^  by  sub- 
stituting chHque  for  perpendicular  sections  of  a  certain  varying  cylinder); 
the  ellipsoid  is  bnvelopbd  by  the  cylinder  of  revolution,  whose  equation 
is  (y,pP'^y  =  -  1  ;  the  plane  of  the  clique  of  contact  is  S.pa-i  =  0; 
the  equation  of  the  ellipsoid  may  also  be  thus  written,  (S.  pa-  0'  +  C^^  • 
p/?-»)«  =  l;  or  thus,  T  (S.  pa-»  +  V.p/SO  =  1 ;  this  last  form  will  be 
found  to  furnish  (in  §§  lxzviii.,  &c.)  a  new  mode  of  generating  the  eHHp- 

Boid  (or  rather  a  mmber  of  such  new  modes), 

Articles  482  to  486  ;  Pages  428  to  480. 

f  Lxix.  Analogous  deformations  of  other  surfaces  of  revolution ;  the  locus  of  the 
varying  drele^  S .  p/3- »  =  jr,  TV .  p/3- » =  (j^a  -  !)♦,  is  an  bquilatsral 

f 
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AHD  DOUBLB-sniKTED  HTPEBBOLoiD  OF  BxvoLOTioir,  whooe  eqootion  is 
(S .  p/3'0'  +  (y  •  PP'^y-  ^  «  ^^  l<^c^  ^  ^  ooonected  and  varying  d- 
hjue^  S.pa-i=4r,  TV .p/3-i  =  (x<-l)i,  where  a  is  still sappowd  to  be 
incliiied  to  /3,  is  omoUut  dcmbie-MkeeUd  kyperbohidf  which  is  not  one  of 
lerolotioii,  and  wliich  has  for  its  eqiuUicm  the  following, 

(S.pa-i)«  +  (V.p/8-0'=l; 

geometrical  illastratkms :  the  right  and  oblique  cohbs,  whidi  are  reipeo- 
tiyelj  AgmFTonc  to  these  two  hypertwloids,  haye  thdr  equations  fmned 
hy  changing  1  to  0  in  the  second  members  of  the  equations  of  those  two 
BurfjMes ;  by  cJianging  1  to  —  1  in  the  same  second  members,  we  get  the 
equations  of  two  siholb-shkieted  htpbbboloidb,  with  the  tame  aaymp- 
totSc  comet,  of  which  two  hyperboloids  the  first  is  eqmUateral  and  of  revo- 
hUion,  while  the  second  tauehet  the  ellipsoid  of  §  Lxvm.  along  the  eOipee 
ofeaniact  mentioned  in  that  section,  namely,  the  ellipse  whose  equations 
are, 

S.prt-i  =  0,  TV.pi3-i  =  l; 

the  second  of  the  two  donble-eheeted  hypertiobids  touches  the  same  ellip- 
soid at  the  extremities  of  the  two  opposite  yectors  which  hsTe  the  directions 
of  J2  A  the  common  tangent  planet  at  those  two  points  behig  given  by  the 
Ibnnula  S .  pa-i  =i:  1 ;  the  equations, 

8.pi3-i  +  (V.pi3-0'  =  0»S.po-i  +  (V.pi3-i)«=0, 

represent  two  ELLipnc  pasaboloiob,  whereof  the  first  is  a  surfiioe  of  re- 
volution; the  eij[uationS.  pa'^8,  p/3- 1=8.  p7~i  represents  an  HTPKBBO- 
uo  paraboloid;  an  akditbaby  subfacb  op  revolutior  may  be 
represented  by  the  formula,  TV.p/3~i=/(S.p/3-i),  and  then  the  con- 
nected equation,  TV .  p/3-i  =/(S .  pa-  ^)  will  represent  the  result  of  a  cer- 
tain DBFORMATioN  of  that  surfsce,  whereby  ellipses  are  still  substituted 
for  circles ;  but  if  a  be  supposed  to  be  not  inclined  to  /3,  but  only  to  be 
longer  or  thorter,  the  results  of  all  the  foregoing  deformations  will  them- 
selves be  surfaces  of  revolution,  .     .    .   Articles  487  to  440 ;  Pages  480  to  485. 

§  Lzx.  Bfac  Cullagh's  modular  generation  of  surfoces  of  the  second  order,  ex- 
pressed in  the  language  of  quaternions ;  origin  being  on  a  directrix,  a  being 
vector  ottkfoeut,  /3  vector  of  another  point  of  directrix,  and  y  perpendicular 
to  a  directive  plane,  the  foDowing  equation  may  be  established,  T  (p  -  a)  = 
T  (pS.  7/3-/3S  .yp);  it  will  be  found  (see  §xol)  that  this  equation  «d- 
ndts  of  being  put  under  the  form 

T(p-«)=:TV.yV.i3p,     .     .    . 

Article  441 ;  Pages  485  to  487. 

§  Lxxi.  The  symbol  V  (V .  a/3 .  V .  yQ  denotes  a  Hne  situated  m  the  iniertection 
of  the  two  planet  of  a,  /3,  and  of  7,  ^ ;  if  there  be  tix  diverging  vectors  a, 
a,  .  .  .  fl*,  and  if  we  form  from  them  thret  others,  /3,  P,  p",  by  the 
formulflB, 
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/JzrVCV.aa'.V.aV"), 
i8'=V(V.aV.V.a»»a'), 
/3'=V(V.aV.V.o'a), 

then  the  equation,  0  =  S .  )3  /S*  j3*,  expresaes  the  condition  for  the  dx  diverg- 
ing linee,  a,  a , .  .  .  a^  being  six  rideg  of  one  eommom  come  of  the  second 
degree,  and  may  therefore  be  called  the  equatioh  of  homooohicibm  ;  the 
scalar  ftmctlon  B.fiPP'  may  be  called  the  Acomc  Fumotion  of  the  six 
vtetora  a  ..  a*,  or  of  the  hexagon  ([dane  or  gauche)  at  whose  comers 
they  terminate,  because  it  vanuhet  when  they  are  komoeonie^  by  a  form 
of  the  theorem  of  Pascal ;  hence  may  be  derived  an  expression  by  quater- 
nions, for  what  may  be  called  the  Adeyhieric  Functioh  op  ten  vxotors, 
Oyd^  .  ,  ,  a**,  or  of  the  (generally  gauche)  decagon  at  whose  comers 
th^  temdnate,  because  this  ftmction  v«muhe9y  when  tkote  ten  poum  are 
on  one  coimoN  deuteric  sitbface,  or  comnum  narfbtee  of  ike  eeeond 
order  ;  the  AdetUeric  may  be  thus  expressed, 

S  (±  ABCDBF.  OHIK), 

if  A  ...  K  be  the  ten  points,  while  the  symbol  abodbf  here  denotes  the 
aeonic  function  of  six  of  them,  with  respect  to  any  eleventh  point  o  arbi- 
trarily taken  as  an  origin,  and  ohik  denotes  the  pyramidal  function  of  the 
other  four,  that  is,  the  textupled  volume  ofthepjpramid  of  which  they  are 
the  corners,  taken  with  a  proper  algebraic  sign ;  in  sjrmbols,  thb  p3rramidal 
function  of  four  points,  g,  H,  i,  e,  or  of  four  vectors,  o**,  o''S  a'***,  o'"  may 
be  expressed  by  quaternions  as  follows: 

8 .  (a««  -  o^')  (a»»"  -  a»»)  (o'^  -  o**)  (compare  §  lxxxix.)  ; 

the  ten  points  arc  supposed  to  be  combined  in  all  possible  ways,  as  groups 
of  four  and  six  (namely  in  210  ways),  by  successive  mutual  interchanges 
of  points  or  of  letters  between  the  two  groups ;  for  eveiy  such  binary  inter- 
change the  sign  ±  prefixed  to  the  product  varies ;  this  fomiation  of  the 
adeuteric  function  is  only  alluded  to  in  the  text  of  the  Lecture,      .    .    . 

Article  442 ;  Pages  487  to  489. 

§  Lzxii.  The  general  addition  of  any  two  qttatemione  can  always  be  easily  and 
definitely  effected  by  the  nde  of  the  eomnum  operand ^  or  by  the  fomula 
(r  -T- «)  -^  0^  -T-  a)  =  (r  -t  i3)  -f-  a ;  tubtraetion  of  quaternions  may  in  like 
manner  be  effected  by  the  formula  (y  -^  a)  -  03  -5-  a)  =  (y  -/3)  -S-a ; 

Articles  448  to  447 ;  Pages  489  to  444. 

§  Lzxin.  Properties  of  such  addition ;  it  is  a  commutative  and  atsoeiative  opera- 
tion ;  the  scalar,  vector,  and  coiyugate  of  a  turn  of  quaternions  are  respec- 
tively the  sums  of  the  scalars,  vectors,  and  conjugates,  SX  =  XS,  VS  =  SV, 
K2  =  XK  ;  simiUrly  for  differeneee,  SA  «  ^S,  V A  =  A V,  KA  s:  AK  ;  it  is 
useful  to  bo  familiar  with  the  two  following  general  expressions,  for  the 
scalar  and  vector  parts  of  the  product  of  any  two  vectors,  S .  a/Ss  |  {afl  4- 
/3a),  \..a0=\  (ai3 - /3a),     ....     ArUclcs  448,  449 ;  Pages  444  to  447. 

§  Lzxiv.  The  general  qvadrinomial  form,  q  =  w  -\-ix  ^-jy  -f  Az,  for  a  qnater- 
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nioD,  may  now  be  more  ftiUy  wideratood;  q^uf  -^-iaf  ■\-jff-\'kz' 
another  qnadrinomial  of  the  same  sort,  the  sum  and  difference  of  theie  two 
quaternions  are  formed  by  taking  the  sums  and  differences  of  their  coHsn- 
TUENTS,  i0,x,y,  z  and  WfX,y\3f;  in  symbols,  q^  +  7=«/±»  +  t  i^±x) 
+j(y±y)'¥k  (z'  +  2} ;  a  quaternion  cannot  vanith,  except  by  its  four  con- 
stituents separate^  vanishing ;  nor  can  two  quaternions  become  equal, 
without  their  constituents  becoming  separtxtefy  equal ;  am  equaium  rf^q 
between  two  quatemiont  ineludee  thus  a  system  op  foub  bquatioiis  be^ 

tween  tcaiart  ;jiam^j,w^w,  x=x,y=yt  :i^=z, 

Article  450 ;  Pages  447  to  449. 

§  Lxxv.    General  proof  of  the  DisTBiBunvB  pbivciplb  of  mmUqflieaium  of 

qmatemiotu  ;  Sr .  Sg  =  £  .  ry ;  .    .    .   Articles  461  to  466 ;  Pages  449  to  465. 

§  Lxxyi.  Elementary  applieationt  of  the  distributive  principle ;  transfonnadons 
by  means  of  it,  referred  to  in  §  lxiy.  ;  the  equation  or  identity, 

(a-i3)«=a«-2S.ai3i-i3», 

is  equivalent  to  ihe/kndamentcd  formula  of  plane  trigonometry^  or  to  the 
equation, 

BA>=  CA*  -  2CA  .  CB .  COS  AOB  +  CB>  ; 

centre  ofntean  dutancee^  or  of  gravity,  ^=  S .  «a  -h  ^  a  t  imreatSgatioii  of 
the  (spherical)  locus  of  the  vertex  of  a  triangle,  of  which  the  base  and  the 
raUoof  thesidesaregiven;  T(7~iiy)BT(ii7-y),  if  TffsTy,  .    .    . 

Articles  466  to  459 ;  Pages  466  to  460. 

§  Lxxvu.  Intersections  of  right  line  and  sphere ;  the  loeus  of  all  the  tangents  to 
the  sphere  ps  +  c^  =  0,  which  can  be  drawn  from  the  extremity  of  /3»  haa 
for  equation,  c*  (p  -i3)>=(V .  /3p)< ;  thisybrm  of  the  equation  of  the  en- 
veloping eone  is  simpler  than  that  which  was  obtained  in  §  Lxvi.,  bat  the 
one  can  be  transformed  into  the  other ;  new  investigation  of  the  equation 
of  the  polar  plane,  S .  /3p  =  -  <^  (compare  again  §  um.);  proof  by  qua- 
ternions, df  the  known  harmonic  property  of  this  plane ;  HABMOKIO  xbak 
BKTWEEH  AHT  TWO  VXCTOBS ;  fourth  hormonical  to  any  three  pointe  (not 
necessarily  on  one  straight  line) ;  exteneion  herel^  given  to  the  unuU  no-> 
tion  of  harmonic  cot^fugatet ;  circular  harmonic  group  (four  points  on  a 
circle,  for  which  what  is  called  the  anharmomc  quotient  becomes  unity) ; 
interpretations  of  the  eum  and  d^erence  of  the  reeiproeaU  of  amy  two 
vectort, Articles  460  to  464;  Pages  460  to  466. 

§  Lxxviu.  Equation  of  ellipeoid  resumed  (from  §  Lxvm.),  and  tiansfbinned  to 

T(«p  +  pi:)s=ic»-««; 
geometrical  equality  hence  deduced, 

ax  =  bd'; 

flKNSRATiON  OF  THE  ELLIPSOID,  heuoc  derived ;  if  A  be  a  ttqi>erfieial point 
of  a  fixed  sphere  with  centre  c,  and  b  an  external  point,  and  if  a  teeant 
bdd'  be  drawn,  and  on  the  guidi-chord  ai>,  or  on  that  dund  dtbcr  way 
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prolonged,  a  portion  ae  be  taken,  which  in  len^j^h  is  equal  to  bd',  the  lo- 
cus of  the  point  k  will  be  an  elliptoid^  with  ▲  for  its  centre,  and  b  for  a 
point  of  its  surface ;  adc  in  tliis  construction  may  be  called  the  obm sbat- 
IHO  TBiAxoLB,  and  the  sphere  round  o  the  diaoehtrio  sphere;  the 
points  D  and  d'  on  that  sphere  may  be  said  to  be  conjugate  gmidt-pointt ; 

geometrieal  deduetions  from  the  formula,  as  =  bd'  ;  constructions  for  the 
lengths  and  directions  of  the  three  principal  temi-axei  of  the  ellipsoid,  a, 
6,  e ;  expressions  for  the  lengths  of  the  nde»  of  the  generating  triangle^ 

BO=i  (a  +  c),  ca  =  ^  (a  —  c),  AB=a«6~i; 

enveloping  cylinder  of  revolution,  with  the  side  AB  tor  axis,  and  bo  8  6 
for  radius,  if  o  be  the  second  point  of  intersection  of  ab  with  the  diaoentrlc 
sphere ;  the  two  other  sides,  bo,  CA,  of  the  triangle  are  perpendicular  to 
the  two  egdic  planes  of  the  ellipsoid;  the  one  that  is  j_k,  orx  CA, 
touehee  the  diaeentrie  tphere  at  A ;  these  planes  are  also  sliewn  by  this 
oonstrucUon  to  be  (as  is  known)  the  cyclic  planes  of  all  the  ecneentrie 
eonee,  that  rest  on  those  spherical  coincs  in  which  the  ellipsoid  is  cut 
by  a  system  of  eoneentrie spheres;  mbae  sphere,  containing  the  two  dia- 
metral and  circular  sections;  the  construction  exhiMts  also  geometrically 
the  known  mutual  reetangtdaritp  of  the  semi-axes  aei,  aE|  of  any  other 
'  diametral  section  of  the  ellipsoid,  and  conducts  easfly  to  the  known  ex- 
pression for  the  difference  of  the  squares  of  their  redproeals,  namely, 

AB2-«-AEr*=(c-«-a-«)  sin  9  sin  v', 

where  v  and  t/  are  the  inclinations  of  the  cutting  plane  to  the  two  cyclic 
planes ;  the  equations  of  these  latter  planes  are,  respectiyely,  S .  ip  =  0, 
S .  ffp  =  0 ;  the  equation  of  the  mean  sphere  is 

Tp  =  6  =  («a-i«)T  («-«)-!; 
o  =  T«  +  T«,  c  =  T«-T«,  a<?=*»~«>,  ac6->  =  T(i-«); 

equations  of  a  spherical  conic  on  the  ellipsoid ;  expressions  for  the  two  new 

vectors,  t,  r,  as  functions  of  the  vectors,  a,  /3,  of  §  lxviil, 

Articles  465  to  470 ;  Pages  466  to  476. 

§  Lxziz.  Introduction  of  two  new  vectors,  X,  ^  with  two  new  scalars,  A,  A',  and 
two  new  points,  l,  m,  which  all  depend  upon  and  vary  with  the  vector  p, 
or  the  point  e,  and  satisfy  the  equations, 

X  =  («p  +  p«)  (r-i)->  =  A(«-r)«=ALs=A.  AB, 
/i  =  Op  +  pO  (*-«)-!  =  A' («-«)  =  am  =  A'.ba; 

to  each  given  value  of  A  (between  certain  limits)  answen  a  chds  on  the 
ellipsoid,  for  which 

S .«p  =  I  AT(i- r)«,  LE  =  T  (p -X)  =  6; 

in  like  manner,  to  each  given  value  of  A'  (suitably  limited)  there  answers 
another  circle  on  the  ellipeoid,  detennined  by  the  equations, 

S..p.iAT(4-.r)«,ii=T(p-^)  =  6; 
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these  two  mhctrntrary  and  circular  sections  of  the  ellipsoid  have  their 
planes  perpetuUcmlar  to  the  sides,  CA,  cb  of  the  generating  triangle 
(§  LxxYiii.),  and  therefore /Kira//e/  (as  is  known)  to  the  two  cyclic  planes; 
every  such  pair  of  subcontraiy  circles  (A,  A')  is  contained  (as  hy  known 
results  it  ought  to  be)  on  one  common  tpkere  ;  this  sphere,  in  these  calcii- 
lations,  is  given  by  the  formula, 

where  the  vector  {,  the  podtive  scalar  n,  and  the  pdnt  H,  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  equationsy 

AK  =  ^  =  Ai  + A'r,  6«- ii«=  (A  + A*)  (*««+ A'««) ; 

and  if  we  make  'B3h^%-  p  =  lflv,  then  n  is  Midfoot  of  the  normal  to  the 
ellipsoid  drawn  at  the  pobit  e,  and  terminated  by  the  plane  of  the  gene- 
rating triangle,  or  by  the  plane  of  the  greatest  and  least  axes,  while  n  de- 
notes the  length  of  that  normal ;  the  new  vector  v  is  parallel  to  the  nonnal, 
and  satisfies  the  equation  S .  vp  =  1 ;  its  expresson  as  a  function  of  p  is, 

V  =  (c2  - 1«)  -  »  {  (« -  «)2  p  +  2* .  S .  rp  +  2«  S .  «p  } ; 

the  equation  of  the  ellipsoid  may  be  put  under  the  fbrm,  p>  +  &>  =  X/i, 
while  that  of  the  mean  sphere  may  be  thus  written,  p>+  ft'  =  0»     «    •    • 

Articles  471  to  474 ;  Pages  476  to  470. 

§  Lxzx.  If  we  make  for  abridgment  v  =  ^  (p),  or  simply  v'  =  ^p,  the  vedorflmc- 
Hon  0  will  be  linear  or  dittributive, 

^ip+p')=^4»p-\- 0p ,  A^p  =  ^Ap,  0 (xp)  =  jr 0p ; 

and  if  we  agree  to  write /(p,  «r)  =  S .  p^v,  the  gealarJuneHon/wVl  be 
at  once  commvtaHve  or  symmetric  with  respect  to  the  turn  vectors  on  which 
it  depends,  and  linear  or  dittributive  relatively  to  cvicA  of  them,  so  that 
A^^  p)  =/(p,  ^)J  (j>-i-p\vT  +  vO  =f{p.  «r)  +/(p.  w')  +/(p',  «T)  +/ 
(p',  w^'),  /(*p,y)  =  *y/(pi  w) ;  if  then  we  farther  abridge /(p,  p)  to/ 
(p)  or  toyp,  this  new  scalar  function  of  one  vector  will,  relatively  to  i^  be 
of  the  tecond  dimension,  and  we  shall  have 

/(p + p)  ^fp + 2/(p,  p')  +/p',  /(*p) = xVp  ; 

the  equation  of  the  ellipeoid  reduces  itself  in  this  notation  to  the  formula, 
fp^l;  and  if  a  cylinder  (not  generally  of  revolution)  be  eircumecribed 
about  the  ellipsoid,  with  its  generating  lines  parallel  to  a  given  vector  «r, 
the  equation /(p,  cr)=  0  represents  the  diametral  plane  ofeontaet^  and 
the  normal  to  that  plane  has  the  direction  of  the  vector  ^v ;  in  general 
the  last  equation  denotes  that  the  direction*  of  p  and  zj  are  conjngate^  re- 
latively to  the  ellipsoid ;  reciprocal  relations  of  bisection,  conjugation  of 
line  and  plane,  system  of  three  conjugate  semi-diameters,  equation  x>  +  jf' 
+  2^=1 Articles  475  to  480 ;  Pages  480  to  485. 

§  LXZXi.  Theequation/(p,77)  =  1,  or  S.  r  w  =  1,  expresses  that  the  vector  w  ter- 
minates on  the  tangent  plane  to  the  ellipsoid,  drawn  at  the  extremity  of  the 
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semiHliameter  p ;  the  vector  y,  or  ^p,  may  be  calkd  the  vfjcrroB.  of  fboxi- 
MiTT|  namely,  of  the  tangent  plane  to  the  centre,  because  its  reciprocal 
v->  repfCienta  in  length  and  in  direction  the  perpendieular  let  fall  from 
that  centie  on  that  plane;  in  general  the  formola/  (p,  tor)  =  1  may  be  said 
to  be  the  eqmaiitm  of  cofymgatUm  between  the  two  vectors  p  and  w,  be- 
cause it  expreascB  that  they  terminate  in  two  cot^gate  pomU  ;  the  same 
eqoatioD  repfeaents  HiepoUar  plane  of  either  of  those  two  p(^ts,  when  the 
other  is  treated  as  variable ;  if  isr  be  treated  as  the  vector  of  the  vertex  of 
an  enveloping  cone,  the  equation  of  that  ooiM  is 

{/0>.  w)  - 1 }' =  (/p  -  I)  (/w  - 1) : 

when  the  vertex  goes  off  to  infinity,  there  results  an  enveloping  cylinder , 
with  the  equation/(/D,tD)'=  C/?'—  l)/»  ;  verifications  for  th  ecase  oft 
ephercj  for  which  k=0,  fp  =  i-^p;geaBnX  harmonic  property  of  the  polar 
plane, Articles  481  to  486;  Pages  485  to  491. 

§  Lxxxu.  The  triangles  imk,  ABc,are  similar  and  similarly  situated  in  one  com- 
mofr  plane ;  the  points  b,  d,  e,  l  are  oondrcular ;  the  triangle  ucm  is  isos- 
celes ;  the  lines  ln,  us  are  portions  of  the  axes  of  the  two  circles  on  the 
ellipsoid  which  pass  Uirough  the  point  b,    .    Articles  487, 488 ;  Pages  49 1 ,  492. 

§  LXXXm.  New  proof  of  the  associative  principle  of  mmUipKcation  of  quater- 
nions, derived /rom  the  distributive  principle  ;  importance  of  combining 
these  two  principles, Articles  489,  490 ;  Pages  493  to  495. 

§  Lxxxrv.  Transformed  equation  of  the  ellipsoid, 

T(i>  +  pic')  =  ic'«-.'«;t«'  =  t'c  =  T.ir; 

new  generating  triangle  abV,  and  new  diacentric  sphere  round  c,  touch- 
ing at  A  the  cyclic  plane  j_  <  (compare  §  lxxvul)  ;  ab'  is  the  axis  of 
9»ec€tnd  enveloping  cylinder  of  revolution ;  if  we  make  (compare  §  lxxix.), 

AL'  =  X'=2(«-0-iS.ic'p,AM'  =  ^'  =  2(»'-ic')-»S.i>, 

the  two  new  triangles,  l'x'n  and  ab'c'  are  similar  and  similarly  situated  in 
one  common  plane,  namely,  in  the  principal  plane  of  the  ellipsoid ;  the 
symbols  y-i  0,  S'^O,  denote  respectively  a  scalar  and  a  vector  ;  when 
three  points  are  coUinear^  the  vector  part  of  the  quotient  of  the  difierenoes 
vanishes  and  conversely;  lmm'l  is  a  quadrilateral  in  a  circle^  whereof  the 
diagonals  lm',  ml'  intersect  in  v,  that  is  (§  lxxix.),  in  the /oo<  of  the 
normal  to  the  eUipsoid ;  OEHERATioif  of  a  system  of  two  reciprocal 
ELLIPSOIDS,  by  means  of  a  movihg  sphere  ;  generation  of  the  same  sys- 
tem of  two  ellipsoids  by  means  of  a  fixed  sphere  ;  if  the  sides  of  a  plane 
quadrilateral  inscribed  in  the  fixed  sphere  move  parallel  to  fomr  fixed 
lines,  one  pair  of  opposite  sides  will  intersect  in  a  point  on  one  eUipsoid, 
and  the  other  pair  of  opposite  sides  will  intersect  in  the  corresponding 
point  on  the  other  or  reciprocal  ellipsoid;  these  two  ellipsoids  have  one 
eonunon  mean  sphere,  namely,  the  fixed  sphere  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion ;  other  geometrical  relations  of  the  fixed  sphere  and  lines  to  the  two 
ellipsoids  thus  generated,     ....     Articles  491  to  495 ;  Pages  495  to  502. 
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§  LxxxY.  Generati<Hi  of  an  ellipaoid  by  means  of  a  paib  or  buddig  sphsris  ; 
if  two  equal  spheres  slide  within  two  cylinders  of  revolution,  whose  axes 
intersect  each  other,  in  snch  a  manner  that  the  right  line  joining  their  cen- 
tres moves  paraUel  to  a  fixed  line,  the  loeua  of  their  eireie  qfi$Uer8eeium 
ii  an  eUipsoid,  inscribed  at  once  in  both  the  cylinders ;  the  same  elUpaind 
may  also  be  generated  as  the  locos  of  the  drcolar  intersection  of  tmatkgr 
pair  of  sliding  tpkerts^  inscribed  within  the  same  two  cylinders,  bat  with 
their  line  of  centres  parallel  to  a  different  straight  line;  the  diameter  of 
each  sliding  sphere  is  equal  to  the  mean  axis  2h  of  the  eUipeoid ;  an  arhi' 
trtpy  curve  on  the  surface  of  the  ellipsoid  may  be  described  by  the  vertex 
Kofan  isosceles  triat^le  lem'  (or  l'em),  the  common  length  of  whose 
two  sides  el,  bm'  (or  bl',  em)  is  constant,  and  s=  5,  while  its  base  lm'  (or 
l'm)  moves  parallel  to  a  given  line  ac  (or  ac*),  and  is  inscribed  in  a  given 
angle  bab'  ;  or  a  rhombus  of  constant  perimeter,  =  4&,  may  be  employed  to 
generate,  in  an  analogoos  way,  by  the  motions  of  two  opposite  comers,  two 
curves  on  the  ellipsoid, Article  496 ;  Pages  602,  608. 

§  LXXXYi.  Introduction  of  two  new  fixed  vectors,  17  =  Tc  U  (i  —  c),  OsTcU 
(«-K^;  making  ^  =  -A' T(l-«t-»),  we  have  fi=gti,  X'=^,  and  the 
equations  of  one  pair  of  sliding  spheres  become 

for  any  one  value  of  the  variable  scalar  p,  the  plane  of  the  circle  of  inter- 
section is  represented  by  the  equation, 

^(^-i,2)  =  2S.(0-i7)p. 

and  we  have  the  value,  ij  —  9  =  6  Ui ;  elimination  of  ^  gives  for  the  ellip- 
soid, regarded  as  the  locus  of  these  circles,  the  transformed  equation, 

other  mode  of  obtidning  this  last  equation  from  the  form  in  §  Lxxym., 
namely,  T  (cp  +  pie)  =  k'- c^ .  in  general,  for  any  three  vectors  a,  j3, 7,  we 
have  the  identities, 

with  analogous  results  (compare  §§  uii.,  Lxm.)  for  the  scalar  and  vector 
of  the  product  of  any  odd  number  of  vectors;  we  have  also,  generally, 

S.yV./3a  =  S.r/3a,  S.yVg=S.y^; 

A  fraction  in  this  calculus  may  generally  be  transformed  (as  in  Algebra), 
by  dividing  both  numerator  and  denominator  by  any  common  vector  or 
quaternion  distinct  from  zero ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  multiplying  each  into 
(but  noi  generally  by')  the  reciprocal  of  any  such  vector  or  quaternion,   . 

Articles  497  to  600 ;  Pages  608  to  609. 

§  Lxxxvn.  Geometrical  significations  of  the  two  new  fixed  vectors,  17,  9 ;  if  +  9 
s  w  is  the  vector  of  an  umbiltc  of  the  ellipsoid,  and  the  equation  of  the 
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Iaii9efifjil<nie«tiluitiimbi]ic(fciind  by  ma]diig^s2)is  S.(9-9)pB 
0>-  9> ;  the  wmhiUcar  nomuU  there  baa  the  direction  of  9  -  9,  or  of  the 
cjnclic  normal  ft;  9-^  — 1|-^  has  the  direction  of  the  o<A«r  cyclic  normal  le; 

i=Ti»U(i|-e),  «  =  TeU(e-i-i|-»); 
a  =  Ti|  +  Td,  6  =  T(i|-e),  csT^-Td; 

the  fom  and  difference  Vii±'UO  are  reapectiTely  equal  to  IT  (t - c)  j:  U 
(ft'-  O,  and  haTB  the  directions  of  the  greatest  and  least  axes  of  the  ellip- 
soid ;  the  Ungfik  of  an  mnbiHcar  vector,  or  uMMiiear  Man-ilMMM<er  of  the 
cQipsoid,  is 

the  length  of  the  perpemdimJar  from  the  centre  00  the  nm\yi)V»ftr  tangent 
pbneis 

p«(0«-i|«)T(i|-e)-»=ac6-i; 

these  Talnea  of «  and  p  agree  with  known  results  ;€Dio#Acr  rnnWHrar  veo- 
toris 

«'«=Ti|UO  +  T©Ui|a-T.^|0.(i|-i  +  0-»); 

-M,~w'are  also  nmhninar  yectors;  thus  9-1+ 0~*  has  the  direction  of 

such  a  vector ; 

«  +  «  =(T9  +  T^  (U9  +  UO), 

«-«'=(Ti|-.T^  (Uii-TO), 

the  angles  between  the  nmbilicar  diameters  are  seen  to  be  bisected  by  the 
greatest  andleast  axes, Articles  501  to  608 ;  Pages  509  to  511. 

§  Lxxxvm.  For  the  t^mare  of  any  quaternion  we  have  the  following  scalar,  yec- 
tor,  and  tensor, 

hence  for  the  tealar  of  the  tftume  root  of  any  other  quaternion  ^  we  have 
the  expression, 

this  is  only  one  out  of  a  vast  number  cit  general  trant/brmoHonSf  in  which 
the  present  calculus  abounds,  and  which  may  be  deduced  from  the 
lam  of  the  eymbole  8,  T,  tJ,  V,  K ;  i^yplied  to  the  ellipsoid,  in  combination 
with  the  recent  values  for  a,  6,  c,  it  enables  us  to  infer  that  the  linear  ce- 
cenirieiiiee  of  the  two  sections,  pexpendicular  respectively  to  the  mean  and 
greatest  axes,  are, 

(aJ-c«)*  =  2TV(i|e),(5«-e«)*«28V(i|^; 

if  we  diange  at  once  9  to  ^0  and  9  to  t'^  ti,  where  t  \b  any  positivB  scalar, 
we  pass  to  a  cokfooal  ellipsoid,  the  focal  bllipsb  and  vocal  st- 
ps&BOLA  remaining  still  unchanged ;  the  focal  di^te  may  conveniently 
be  represented  by  the  system  of  the  two  equations 

s.pU9=s.pU9,  Ty.pn9B2SV(t|0), 

which  rsprsMDt  separatdy  the  phme  of  the  elBpee,  and  a  qrBiidir  of  nvo- 

g 
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lution  on  which  the  eUipfle  iaoonUined ;  or  we  may  combine  the  tame  plane 
with  thia  other  crlinder  of  revolution, 

TV.pU0  =  2SV(i|e); 

the  focal  kjfperhoki  ie  adequately  represented,  as  a  corye  in  jpac«,  \yj  the 
nmgle  equatitm^ 

because  this  eqoation  will  be  found  to  include  within  itself  the  equatiam 
of  the  plane  of  the  hyperbola,  namely,  S .  piyO  =  0,  as  well  as  the  constancy 
of  the  product  of  the  prqjeetUnu  on  the  asymptotes,  which  asymptotes  are 
here  the  lines  17, 0,  or  (as  is  known)  the  axes  of  aU  the  cylinders  of  revo- 
lution circumscribed  about  the  ellipsoid  and  its  confocals; 

Articles  504,  505  ;  Pagea  511  to  518. 

§  LXzziz.  In  general,  in  this  Calculus,  a  §calar  equation,  fp  =  c,  involving  one 
variable  vector  p,  represents  a  eurface  ;  in  fact  it  is  equiwHent  to  an  ord^ 
nary  algebraic  equaiian  between  the  three  Cartesian  co-ordinates  x,  jr,  z^ 
and  may  be  changed  to  such  an  equation  by  substituting  for  p  ita  trino- 
mial value  ix  -^-jy  +  kz  (see  §  zix.) ;  examples ;  the  actual  process  of 
squaring  the  last-mentioned  trinomial  gives  p*s=  —  xt-ya~a>;ifwe  make 
aszia-^jb  +  ke,  a  =  ia-\-jb'-\-kc\  then  actual  multiplication  givea  ex- 
pressions for  the  products  apy  aap,  of  which  the  scalar  parts  are,  respec- 
tively, S .  ap  =  -  (ax  +  5y  +  cz),  and  S .  a^ap  =  the  DETBRMiNiirr 

a,  5,  c, 

«',  6',  c', 

or  *=  a  (b'z  -  c'y)  +  b  (e'x  -  a'z)  4  e  (ay  —  b'x) ; 
we  have  the  two  identities, 

pS .  yPa  =  yS .  pj3a  +  |3S .  ypa  +  aS  .  yfip, 
pS .  y/3o  =V.  j3oS  .  yp +V.  ayS  . /8p +V.  y/38  .  op, 

of  which  the  second  shews  that  the  elimination  of  p  between  the  three 
equations  S .  ap  =  0,  S .  j3p  =  0,  S .  yp  =  0,  conducts  to  the  equation 
S .  y/3a  =  0 ;  eo-ordinate»  and  quatemiona  may  thus  be  employed  to  as- 
t&Bi  and  iliuatrate  each  other  ;  additional  examples ;  the  symbol  S .  yfia 
denotes  the  volume  oftheparallelepipedon  of  which  aj3y  are  edges,  thia 
volume  being  taken  pontively  or  negatively,  according  as  the  rotation 
round  y  from  /3  to  a  is  negative  or  positive  (compare  §  xxzix.) ;  we 
might  in  this  way  see  (compare  §  lxxxvi.)  that  thia  function  S .  yj3a 
ehanget  sign,  when  any  two  of  its  foctors  are  interchanged ;  the  scalar  of 
a  product  does  not  alter,  when  its  factors  are  ctcucallt  febmutbe), 

S .  yfia  =  S . pay,  8,srq  =  S. rqs,  &c, 

Articles  506  to  512  ;  Pagea  518  to  521. 

§  xa  An  equation  of  vtfcfor,/brm,  0p  =  X,  where  0  denotes  a  vector  function, 
and  X  a  given  vector,  may  in  general  be  resolved  into  three  scalar  equa' 
turns,  which'  tuffioe  (theoretically  speaking)  to  detennine  generally  x,  y,  a. 
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and  Uierafbite  also  f>,  or  at  leaat  to  leitrict  thoae  oo-oidiiiatea,  and  this 
Tector,  to  AjSmite  variety  of  yaloM ;  examples ;  if  9  be  a  given  quaternion, 

V 

the  equation  y.  9p=X  gives  pSq^X^-q'^Y^Wq;  notations  -,  &c; 

otiier  fiirm  for  the  solution  of  the  last  equation  in  p;   the  equation 

V.  ppy  =  X  gives  pg     ^ — 3LJ1 — .  interpretation  of  this  expression, 

in  connexion  with  the  results  of  §  xui. ;  the  rine  of  the  semisum  of  the 
angles  of  the  spherical  triangle  dkt  is  equal  to  die  cosine  of  the  com- 
mon bisector  ab  of  two  sides,  divided  by  the  cosine  of  cd,  namely,  of  the 
iialf  of  the  third  side ;  for  cmy  three  vectortf  we  have  the  following  trans- 
Connatioo,  which  is  veiy  often  useful  in  this  calculus, 

V./3py  =  j8S.yp-pS./3y;+yS.i8p, 

Articles  518  to  618 ;  Pages  621  to  626. 

f  zcL  Other  mode  of  deducing  this  general  and  useful  equation  of  transfonna^ 
tion ;  if  n'  be  used  as  the  diaracterisUc  of  the  operation  of  taking  a  pro- 
duetf  with  an  inverted  order  of  the  factors^  then  (by  §§  Lin.,  Lxm.), 

Kn=irK,  S=JO+K),  V=K1-K); 
hence 

sn=jn+jn'K,  vn=jn-|n'K; 

thus,  whatever  vectors  a,  j3,  y,  d,  may  be,  we  have 

S .  yj3a  =  I  iypa  - apy),  V.  y^  =  J  (y/3a  +  apy) ; 
S .  ay/3a=  I  (^y/3a+  aPy^),  V.  ay/3a=  }  (^y/3a-  aj3y^),  Itc  ; 

and  the  identity,  |(y/8a  +  a/3y)  =  Jy  C/3a  +  aj3)  -  |(ya  +  ay) /3 + 
|a  (y/3  +  /Sy),  gives  V.  ypa=  yS .  pa-fiS .  ya4-  aS .  /3y,  a  result  agree- 
ing with  the  last  secti<Hi ;  we  have  also  (compare  §  lxx.),  these  two  other 
formula  of  transformation, 

V.  yV.  /3a  =  aS  ./3y -/8S .  ay ;  V(V.  y)3 .  a)  =  yS .  /3a  -/8S .  ay ; 

the  student  ought  to  make  himself  very  yhmi/iar  with  the  three  last  for ' 
mula,  which  are  valid  for  any  three  vectors;  we  have  also,  for  say  four 
vectors, 

S .  a^a^da  =  S  .  a^aS  .  aia"  -  S .  aV S  .  a'a  +  S .  a VS .  oa' ; 
8  (V. a^a^y.  aa')  =  S.a"'a ,  S .  aV-  S.  aV.  S .  a'a ; 

the  comparison  of  the  two  expressions  for  V  (V.  a'*a^y.  ad)  conducts  to 
the  first  identity  of  §  lxxxix.  ;  as  included  in  which,  it  is  shewn  that  if 
a,  c^  be  two  non-paiallel  vectors,  and  a*=:y.  a'a^  then  an  arbitraxy  vec- 
tor p  may  be  expressed  as  follows, 


a  a"         a 


Articles  619  to  628 ;  Pftges  626  to  629. 
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§  xai.  Connexion  of  qnateraioos  with  9pkerieai  trigemametrp ;  the  ez| 

reoeotlj  given  for  the  icsUr  put  of  the  prodoet  of  the  Toctor  puts  of  two 
biiuiiy  pnxlocts  of  vecton  nuij  be  interpreted  as  eqmTalent  to  the  follow- 
ing  theorem  of  Gftoas, 

eoe  ll'.  eoe  l'l*  -  cos  ll*.  cos  l'l'=  sin  ll'.  rfn  lVcos  A^ 

where  ^  is  the  spherical  angle  between  the  arcs  ix',  lY*;  there  are  vaiioiis 
ways  of  deducing  from  qnatemioiis  the  ftmdameotal  fermola,  cos6b 
coscoosa  +  sinesinaoosJ?;  ifthe  rotation  nnmd  /3  from  a  towaidt  y 
bepoaitiye, 

y.  y/3.y.^  Bsin  a  sin  e  (C0S  +  /3  ^)  P ; 

tana/^  =  tan5=/3-i-(V.y/3.V./3a), 

Articles  524  to  626;  Pages  629  to  632. 

I  zcin.  Connexion  of  qnatemions  with  gcmiometry^  or  with  the  doctrine  Ktifime- 
Homi  ofomgU*  ;  a  and  <  being  any  two  nmt-Tectors,  and  t  aiiy  scalar,  we 
have  8.  o^sS  .  i<s/(|)  e=ytas  a  ieaiar  and  eem  fnnctioii  of  #;  o^s^ 

+  ii/(«-i),  »<=/»+ if(«-i);A-0=A/(2+0=-/>;  /(«+0 
->/»-/(«-i)/('-i);(/0«+{/('-i)}«=i;/(lf)  =  (*+l^)*; 

the  yaloes  of yt  may  be  numerieaify  calculated  and  tabalated ;  the  fanc- 
tion/of  a  multipU  of  f  mi^  be  transformed  by  the  help  of  the  equation, 

the  consideration  of  a  tmaU  rotation  gives  the  dijgtraUial  exprcuUm^ 
d.i<«^i'*id*ihence/«  =  ^/(*  +  l),/-«4-J^J/l=0;yO=l,/0=0; 

devclopcmenU  for  ft  Uidf(t  - 1) ;  c<  =  ei^,  this  exponential  symbol  being 

here  employed  merely  as  a  conciee  ejcpretsum  fir  a  eeriea  of  well-known 

wi  wi 

form;  with  the  usual  notations  for  oosine  and  sine,  As  ooa  ~,  c'soos -> 

2  2 

rt 
+  i  sin  -- ;  the  equation  'fpfaFts^  1>  of  §  xux.,  under  the  fonn  y*'*  » 

praPf  may  be  expanded  into  the  following,  cos  (ir-C)  +  ysin(w-C) 
e(cosJ9  +  /3  8in^}  (cos^  +  a  sin^^);  the  comparison  of  fcaXart  gives  a 
known  and  fundamental  formula  of  spherical  trigonometry,  from  which  all 
others  might  be  deduced,  namely,  -cos  C=  cos  J?  cos  /^  —  cos  esin  Psin^ ; 
the  comparison  Ofveetort  givm 

yBinC=atiaAooBB-^-panBooBA-{-Y.pa,anAtiaB, 

which  may  be  interpreted  as  a  theorem  respecting  the  construction  of  a  pa- 
raHdepipedon,  connected  with  a  spherical  triangle;  addition  of  quater- 
nions, and  the  dittrihiiive  character  of  their  multiplication,  might  be  illus- 
trated by  spherical  trigonometry,       .    Articles  527  to  629 ;  Pages  682  to  687. 

§  xoiv.  Brief  account  of  some  early  investigations  by  the  present  writer,  wherry 
he  was  led  (in  1848)  to  results  agreeing  in  substance  with  those  latety 
itknsd,  rmpfiflUfug  the  coonezions  of  quaternions  with  spherical  trigo> 
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;  tifmkoUe  wmH^fHeoHom  tabie,  for  thb  mpum  tad  pcodnetf  of 
ijj^k;  devriopemeot  of  m  prodmet  of  two  qnttamoDfl,  ander  their  qukbri- 
nomial  fonnt ;  reprodnction  of  m  theorem  of  Enler,  reepectiog  the  products 
of  MOM  ofjimr  gquaret ;  eubeeqnent  ezteoaioii  (in  the  aime  year)  \tj 
J.  T.GnvetiEeq^  to«  theorem  TWpfd&DiiBmm§  of  tight  BqwareB^multotk 
theory  of  certain  oetaoea,  involring  «e«e»  distinct  imeginariee ;  aUuionto 
anbeeqnent  pobUcatiofis  of  ProfiBflMr  DeKofgan,  and  other  mafVmaficiant 
of  these  ooontrlea,  In  the  same  general  field  of  reaeanh,  or  at  least  on  ana- 
kgoos  snbjectSy  sadi  as  the  Ir^pfete,  tetforiMf,  and  pUqmaUndemB  ;  the 
writer  regrets  that  it  is  not  possible  for  him  here  to  analyze,  or  erw  to 
nmiiififT*^,  those  Important  and  interesting  pobHcations ;  the  qoaternioiia 
early  coodncted  him  to  a  general  theorem  respecting  tpkerieal  pofypamtt 
which  indodcs  as  a  particnlar  case  the  following  theorem  req)ecting  a 
trian^  and  may  in  torn  be  derlTed  from  It, 


(cosC+ysinC)  (cos  J9  + /3 sin B)  (coa^+ aan^)^-!  ; 

this  partJcolar  theorem  may  be  expressed  by  the  lately  dted  fomnln  of 
{  zLiz.,  f^finaF^—l ;  the  mors  general  theorem  for  a  polygon  may  be 

expressed  by  an  anakgons  equation,  namely,  a."]  •  •  •  ai*i  <!*»(— 1)« ; 

another  early  and  general  theorem  of  this  cakolos,  reqweting  spherical 
polygons,  which  is  a  sort  of />o2ar  troMtformaHon  of  the  foregoing,  may 
be  expressed  by  a  connected  fonnola,  .  Articles  580  to  586 ;  Pages  587  to  545. 


§  ZCY.  EMptmemtial  FmiuiUmB,  direct  and  inverse ;  the  touor  oftkt  nam  €i§Bj 
munber  of  qnatemlons  cannot  exceed  the  sum  of  the  teoson ;  if  we  write 


1     1.2  1.2...»' 

the  nmnber  »  may  be  assomed  so  Varft^  howerer  lai^ge  the^iMM  fcnaor  of 
the  qoatemion  q  may  be,  that  the  hut  term  (reading  Kgrt  from  left  to 
right)  may  have  its  fmsor  /ecf  than  any  g/voem  and  pagitive  qoantity,  h ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  that  the  qiuattmUm  turn  of  the  n  following  terms  of 
the  same  series,  or  the  qmatemum  dijfkrenee  F«.Mt  (q)  —  Ym  (9),  shall  also 
have  its  tensor  <5,  however  lai^ge  the  number  n  of  these  new  terms  nuty 
be ;  the  finite  series  F^g  eomvergeo  to  a  d^hute  qmatermiom  limit,  F^  f 
or  Ff ,  when  the  number  m  of  terms  increases  Indefinitely ;  the  resulting 
fmuiUmt  F9,  has  the  well-known  kxfovbbtial  chabactxb,  whenever 
the  eomditiom  tf  ecmmmtatioemeu  is  satisfied;  Fr.  F9BF(r +  9)  if  rgs 
qr\  tot  example,  we  have,  generally,  Fgs  FSf .  FYg,  where  it  is  found 
that  F89  is  a  positive  scalar,  and  ¥Yq  b  «  versor,  so  that  TYq  -  F89, 

TFVg=  1 ;  UFg  =  FV9=  (cos+  UVg  ein)  TYq ;  F(  "7^  +  ^  UVg)  =  XSYq 

.  FVg,  F  iyq  +  wUVg)  =  -  TVq  =  (cos  -  ITfq  sin)  (w  -  TVg) ;  the 
ftmction  TVq  is  a  periodio  one,  in  the  sense  that  it  only  changes  gigm, 
when  we  add  ^  w  to  TVq ;  amy  txbsob,  Ur,  m^  be  conddsied  as  an  e»- 
pmumliai  fiauOom  efa  Mdor,  andput  as  sndi  under  the  form  FVg',  when 
tht  (poiilivt)  taiaor  TVf^  shall  not  exosed  w,  and  m^  fhenfoiv  be  treated 
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as  the  tmgU  of  the  vertw,  TVq'^l  Ur,  with  that  d^kuit  gense  of  the 
word  **  angle,"  which  was  propoeed  in  §  xzxn. ;  if  the  Tenor  Ur  have 
been  given,  or  found,  under  the  form,  FY^,  and  if  Tyq>w,  whereas 
TVq'  :f>  9r,  it  is  proposed  to  consider  Yq\  and  not  Y^,  as  the  (prindpal) 
value  of  the  nrvERSB  bzponkntial  functioh,  or  to  write  V-^Vn^Yq'; 
with  this  dejmite  tignification  of  that  function  we  may  therefore  write, 
^  r  =  Z  Ur  =  TF-i  Ur ;  also  UF-»  Ur  =  UVr= Ax.  r, and  F-»  Ur=UVr. 
^  r ;  we  may  also  definitely  interpret  F-i  Tr  as  slTrs  that  positive  or 
negative  number,  or  zero^  which  is  the  natural  or  Napierian  logarithm  of 
Tr ;  and  more  generally  we  may  agree  to  call  the  trnveree  exponential  Jtme- 
tion  (or  the  imfohxhtial)  F-i  r,  of  aht  QUATBBinoir  r,  the  looabrbm 
of  that  quaternion,  and  to  interpret  it  defimtefy  as  follows : 

lr=  F-i  r  =  F-i  T»-+ F-i  UrrrlTr  +  UVr .  Z  r ; 

the  tcalar  of  the  logarithm  of  a  quaternion  is  thus  the  logarithm  of  the 

tensor,  and  the  vector  of  the  logarithm  is  the  logarithm  of  the  vereor  ;  in 

symbols, 

Sb^^llV,  Vlr  =  lUr  =  UVr.  £r 

ssproduet  of  axis  and  angle;  that  is,  the  vector  of  the  logarithm  ofanig 
quaternion  is  conetructedj  in  our  system,  by  the  bbpbbsentattvjc  arc 
RBcnFiKD,  and  placed  pxbpendicularlt  to  thb  pi«ane,  or  m  the  di- 
BBCnoN  OF  THE  AXIS,  of  the  quaternion ;  the  logarithm  of  a  given  qua- 
temionf  thus  interpreted,  is  generally  a  DSTERMDnBD  quaternion^  but  be- 
comes/Nir<ia2i^  indetermin€Uef  when  the  given  quaternion  degenerates  to 
a  negative  number,  or  to  zero  ;  we  may  agree  to  employ  the  usual  symbol 
cf ,  as  a  concise  expression  suggested  by  algebra  (compare  §  xcm.),  for 
the  series  1.+  9  +  ^  9'  +  &c,  or  for  the  direct  exponential  fonction  "Fq ;  a 
powxR  of  a  quaternion,  with  a  quatkbnioh  BXPOirxMT,  may  then  in  ge- 
neral be  definUelg  interpreted  by  means  of  the  formula, 

^=F(rF-iy)  =  e^«;  examples, y'= A, jV=e -J; 

expressions  for  the  tensor  and  versor  of  the  general  power,  if\  wasaoB.  of 
a  quaternion,  Mq  =  YTq  (this  notation  and  nomenclature  are  not  insisted 
on) ;  definite  interpretation  of  the  logarithm  of  a  given  quaternion  to  a 
given  quateskion  basjb,  namely,  as  the  quotient  of  their  two  natural  lo- 
garithms  ;  log,  •  9'==  I9'  -h  I9 » this  oknbral  looarithm  might  he  so  in- 
terpreted  as  to  involve  two  arbitrary  integers,  as  in  some  known  theories; 
but  we  prefer,  in  this  calculus,  to  exclude  such  indetermintttion  by  defini- 
tion, in  this  as  in  other  cases,  wherever  such  exclusion  is  possible ;  inter- 
pretations of  the  sine,  cosine,  and  tangent,  of  a  quaternion ;  if  we  take  two 
arbitrary  quaternions,  q  and  r,  we  shall  still  have,  as  in  algebra, 

«'««  =  H-(r  +  g) -Ki  (r«+ 2rg  + 9«)  +  &c  ; 

but  r*  +  2r9  +  9*,  &c.  will  not  in  this  calculus  be  equal  to  the  square,  &c, 
of  r  +  9,  unless  rq  =  qr,or  V.  VrV^  =  0,  which  will  not  generally  happen ; 
when  this  condition  of  commutativeness,  of  q  and  r  as  factors,  is  not  satis- 
fled,  then  if  X  be  any  scalar  coefficient,  supposed  to  vanish  after  the  pe^ 
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ioraumoe  oin  necmdre  diflbrantiiitioiis,  we  ahall  indeed  htve  tfOI  theez- 
profliioai 


(ir- 


hui  tkepoii^ome,  thus  obtained,  trnU  not  be  an  expantitm  o/the  power 

(r  +  9)", Articles  587  to  550;  Pages  545  to  557. 

§  xcvi.  A  qtuUernum  eqmatum,fqt=  r,  where/ denotes  a  Auction  of  known  form, 
may  always  be  conceived  as  broken  up  into  four  equations  of  the  ordinary 
algebraic  kind,  involving  the  foar  eomstiiuentt,  w^  x^y^z^  of  the  soaght 
qnatemidn  q  (compare  §  lxxiy.)  ;  we  may  conceive  xyz  to  be  eliminaUd 
between  these  four  equations,  and  the  final  equation  in  w  to  be  resolved ; 
or  we  may  suppose  that  p^VqhB  deduced  (compare  §  zo.)  from  the  vec- 
tor equation,  Y/qszYr^  and  that  its  value  is  substituted  in  the  scalar 
equation,  8fq=Sr,  and  that  w  =  S9  is  then  deduced  therefrom ;  or  the  eli- 
minatioo  between  these  two  equations,  of  vector  and  scalar  kinds,  may  bt 
performed  in  the  opposite  order ;  we  may  also  substitute,  fSr  the  ome  vector 
equation,  three  scalar  equations,  such  as 

S.itfq-Q.KTf  S.X/^  =  S.Xr,  &./jifi[  =  S,  fir, 

where  c,  X,  ^  are  any  arbitrary  and  anxiBaiy  vectors;  equations  of  the 
ibrm  S .  hqa  s  e,  Z .  a^qaiqa  -f  Z  .  hiqh  =  e,  may  be  called  respectively 
equations  of  the^tf  and  eecond  degreee  ;  the  general  equation  of  the  n^ 
degree^  in  quatemione,  breaks  up  into  four  scalar  equations  which  are  each 
of  the  game  (n*^)  degree  ;  and  eUmintition  between  these  must  be  supposed 
to  conduct,  generally,  to  an  ordinary  equation  of  the  degree  of  which  the 
exponent  is  n* ;  thus  a  quadratic  equation  in  quatemiom  may  be  expected 
to  have,  in  general,  sixteen  roots,  or  solutions,  at  least  of  the  symboKeal 
hind  :  although  in  particular  cases,  by  the  vanishing  of  certain  terms,  the 
degree  of  the  final  equation  may  be  depressed  below  its  general  value,  .  . 

Articles  551  to  558 ;  Pages  557  M  559. 

§  xcvn.  Discusnon  of  the  general  eqwxtion  of  the  first  degree,  S  .  hqa  =  e,  where 
a,  h,  a',  5', . . .  and  c  are  given  quaternions,  but  9  is  a  sought  quaternion ; 
taking  (compare  §  xcvi.)  the  scalar  and  vector  parts,  and  then  eliminat- 
ing worSq,  there  results  a  li$tear  and  vector  equation  of  the  form  2! .  /3S . 
ap  +  y.  rp=o,  where  a,  fi,  a',  P, . , .  ,  and  o  are  given  vectors,  and  r  is 
a  given  quaternion,  but  p  is  a  sought  vector ;  the  equation  gives 

»  8.  X<r=  S .  X'p,  if  X'  =  2 .  oS,  i3X  +  V.  »X, 

where  «  sE> ;  forming  similarly  fi  from  /»,  and  assuming  X  and  fi  so  that 
V.  X^  a  9,  we  have 

jjip=V.XV=SV.oa'8.i3'/3(r  +  2V.aV(V./3<r.r)  +  SrV.^--VrS.^, 

and  the  scalar  coefficient  m  =  SS .  aaa'S .  P'Pfi  +  SS  (rV.  aa' .  V .  pp) 
+  SrSS .  rap  ~  ZS .  raS .  rfi  +  SrTr^ ;  remarks  on  the  notation  ;  exam- 
ples ;  solutions  of  the  equations,  V.  fipa  s  o,  V.  rp  =  a,  agreeing  with  the 
results  of  §  xc. ;  discussion  of  the  equation  5^  +  96  =  c,  where  5,  e,  9  are 
quaternions ;  one  form  of  solution  is,  2^85  =  Yc  +  K5S .  c5-i ;  another  is, 
2^  (5  +  h')  =  h'e  +  eh,  if  5=  K5,  so  that  5  +  5'  =  285,  and  55'  =  5'5sT5t; 
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or  W6  may  dedaoe  and  employ  the  eqoatioii,  (bq  -  qb)  S6  s  Y,YbYe ;  or 
may  regard  the  proposed  equation  as  a  case  of  the  following, 

09  +  9*  =  c, 

which  gives,  9  (6s  +  2bSa  +  Ta>}  =  ae  +  c6,  if  a  =  Ka ;  if  we  make  r =^ 
+  y,  and  S  .  /3S .  op  +  V.  yp  =  ^p,  if/  =  ^  +^,  the  general  Hnear  and  vee^ 
tor  equation  of  the  present  section  becomes  ^p  =  0,  and  the  problem  of  its 
eolation  comes  to  inverting  the  Junction  yp ;  ihtjunetionai  ekaraeterietie 
^  is  foond  to  satisfy  a  stiibolio  ajsd  cubic  bqdatioh,  O^n-^n'f 
+  «'^  +  ^,  where  n,  ti',  «'  are  three  scalar  coefficients,  of  which  the  Ta- 
llies are  assigned,  in  terma  of  the  given  vectors,  a,  /3,  a',  /9^, . .  and  y ;  the 
cfaazaeteristic  if^  most  therelbre  satisfy  this  other  symbolic  and  caUo  equa- 
tion, 

0  =  <ps-»^>  +  »'^'»,  where »<=^-siV* 

the  solution  of  the  Inmot  equation,  ijfp  s  o,  oomes  thus  to  hefiund  ammo 
mider  theform, 

mp  =m4ri<r= (m'-m'^  +  ^)  <r=  o^-^«f'  +^<r, 

where  0^*  and  o''  are  vectors  derived  from  the  given  vector  a,  by  asrigned 
(^emtiooa,  involving  the  given  vectors  a,  p,  a,  p, . .  aqd  y,  but  not  the 
•ealar  g ;  theorem  of  the  parallblepipkdon  of  DSBiYATioir,  obtained 
by  interpreting  the  lately  written  symbolic  and  cubic  eqnatkm;  fi>r  any 
proposed  mode  of  linsab  dkfobmatioh,  rq>re8ented  by  the  operation  if^, 
if  we  form  the  three  eucceseive  derivative  Unee,  ^p,  ifAp,  ^p,  and  then 
deeompotej  by  projections,  the  original  line  p  into  three  others,  in  these 
three  directions,  or  in  their  opposites,  the  ratio  of  each  con^fonent  to  the 
corresponding  derivative  line  will  depend  OVLT  ON  thb  modb  of  dbbi« 
▼ATiON,  and  not  generally  on  the  length,  nor  on  the  direction^  of  the  line 
p  thna  operated  on ;  we  have  at^i  0  =  0,  and  therelbre  genersUy  ^^  0 
e  0 ;  itct  if  it  happen  that  y  is  a  root,  g\Ox  g^ixt  g^  of  the  ordmarg  cubic 
equation,  0  =  m  s  ^  —  n'pB  -^-n'g  —  n,  then  the  Amotion  ^p  may  vanishi 
without  p  itself  vanishing ;  if,  after  assuming  any  arbUrarg  vector  a,  we 
derive  from  it  three  others  by  the  formuUs, 

pi  =  «^ -gi^  +  gi^9^  Pa  =  9"- g^  +  g^Ot  pt^9''-g^A- gj^, 

we  shall  have 

^ipi  =  ♦ipj = +8P8  =  «a^  =  0  ; 

that  is,  for  theee  tbbbb  DiBBonoars,  pi,  pa,  ps,  we  diaU  have 


h=-giph  ^pt-'-giPt,  ^p$=-w»» 

this  analysis  nd^^t  be  developed  so  as  to  include  the  theories  of  the  oxei 
of  a  turjace  of  the  eecond  order,  and  the  axee  of  inertia  of  a  boify,    .     . 

Articles  554  to  567;  Pages  559  to  569. 

§  zcym.  D^tnition  of  the  diffbbbrtial  of  a  FUKcnoH  qfa  quaternion, 

^=Um.i»{/(9  +  »-id9)->V}; 


»■( 
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qtaddque  ben  m^  two  quaienuoiUf  Tdq  being  not  neceaiarilf  maU, 
but  the  posUiTe  whole  Damber  n  being  conceived  to  increase  without  li- 
mit ;  the  third  quaternion  d/9,  which  results  as  the  limit  of  this  process,  is 
^.fimetiom  of  the  two  «utumed  qttatemionSf  q  and  d^,  of  which  the  parti- 
cnlaryomi  depends  on  the  fbrm  of  the  proposed  function^  /,  but  which  is 
always  luiear,  or  dittrilnttive^  with  respect  to  the  quaternion  d^ ;  but  tills 
difliBreotial  ^U  not  in.  general  reducible  in  ikU  calculus,  to  a  produet  of 
the  fomxkfq .  df,  iSfq  denote  «  ftmction  of  the  quaternion  q  alone ;  when  the 
ftniction/(9+ df)  can  be  developed  in  a  ttrUa^  involving  ternu  or  parts 
of  successively  higher  and  higher  dimetuions,  with  respect  to  the  quater- 
nion 6q,  the  part  of  this  developement  which  is  of  the  firtt  dimen^on,  re- 
latively to  d^,  is  (as  in  the  ordinary  diffiarential  calculus)  the  required 
diflerential  dfq ;  but  it  is  proposed  to  avoids  in  this  calculus,  adopting  this 
•Bihid  fundamental  property  of  a  differential,  because  the  recent  definiHon 
can  often  be  appKed  more  easily  than  the  develcpemetU  can  be  fbund; 
examples;  d.^s^.d^  +  dg.^^or  more  condsely, d.  9>s^9+  d^^,  d^ 
being  treated  as  a  nmpU  wymhoi,  or  as  if  it  were  a  nngle  letter;  d .  9-1 
^-q-^dqqr'^;  in  diffventiating  Buy  produet  of  quaternions,  we  simply 
diffsrentiate  each  fliictor  in  it*  own  place  ;  we  may  extend  Taylor^e  eeriee 
to  quaterwUmSj  under  the  form  /(jq  +  dg)  =  e^fq,  where  d^  is  treated  as 
constant ;  examples; Artides  568  to  678;  Pages  669  to  672. 

{  zcu.  Geometrical  applications ;  if  a  vector  p  be  a  given  ftmction^  of  a  varia- 
ble scalar  f,  we  may  express  its  differential  under  the  usual  form,  dp  =  d0f 
=  f)t.dt  =  p'dt,  where  p'  es^'tssA  certain  derived  veetor,  which  is  parallel 
to  the  tangent  to  the  curve  in  epaee^  which  is  the  locue  of  the  extremity 
of  p;  the  /cn^A  of  this  new  vector  is  unity,T^'t^  1,  if  the  arc  be  the  in- 
dq)endent  variable ;  in  mechanics,  if  t  denote  the  time,  and  if  a  second 
differentiation  have  given  dp'  =  d^Y  =  0"/ .  d< = p'd/,  then  p'  may  be  called 
the  vector  of  velocity,  and  p"  the  vector  ofaccelerationf  while  p  may  be 
named  the  vector  ofpotition  ;  in  geometiy,  if  /  be  again  the  are  of  the 
curve,  p  —  p"-^  is  tlie  vector  of  the  centre  of  the  osculating  circle^  and  p" 
may  therefore  be  called  the  vector  of  curvature ;  when  a  surface  b  ex- 
pressed, as  in  §  Lxxxix.,  by  an  equation  of  the  form /p  =  const,  where/ 
denotes  a  scalar  function,  we  may  then,  by  cyclical  permutation  under  the 
sign  S  (see  the  same  section  lxxxix.),  express  the  differentiated 
equation  of  that  sur&ce  under  the  form  d/p  =  2S .  vdp  =  0 ;  the  logic 
of  this  process  will  be  more  closely  considered  in  §  ci. ;  v  is  a  nor- 
mal TXCTOB,  and  if  we  oblige  it  to  satisfy  the  condition  S .  yp  =  I, 
then  (compare  §  lxxxl)  its  reciprocal  v-i  will  represent,  in  length 
and  in  direction,  the  perpendicular  let  fkll  from  the  origin  of  vec- 
ton  on  the  tangent  plane  to  the  smifoce,  so  that  v  itself  may  be  called, 
under  the  same  conditions,  the  vector  of  proximity ;  without  oblig- 
ing v  to  satisfy  the  equation  S .  vp  s  1,  if  we  only  choose  it  so  as  to 
l^ve  generally  S .  vdp  =  0,  it  will  still  be,  as  before,  a  normal  vector,  and 
this  symbol  v  may  be  used  to  form  equations  of  classes  of  sur- 
FApBS ;  thus  an  arbitrary  cone  (with  vei;(ex  at  origin)  may  be  denoted 

h 
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by  the  equation  S .  vp  =  0,  an  arbitrary  egUmder  by&,wa^O,  and  an 
arbitrary  twrface  ofrevobdion  by  S .  fivp  s  0 ;  thia  last  equation  if  ana" 
logcma  to  an  bquatiox  in  pabtial  difpbrertials,  and  may  be  treated 
aa  ench  by  a  spedes  of  intbgbation,  eliminating  y,  and  introdmiemg  an 
arbitrary  fimetion,  under  the  form  pt  =  F  (S . /3f>),  or  TV.pjS'is 
/(S .  pi3~^)i  wfaidi  last  form  was  assigned  in  §  lxdc  ;  conversely,  \tj  a 
process  of  d^^b-VN^iotum,  we  can  e&Kmo^e  tAc  arbitrary  fiimeHon^  ft  from 
this  last  equation,  and  so  recover  the  formula  of  the  pieseat  aeotioii, 
S./3vps0, Articles  674  to  578;  PagSB  672  to  675. 

§  c.  Geodetic  lino$  ;  the  normal  property  of  the  osculating  plane  gives  the  following 
general  equation  of  a  geodetic,  S .  vdpd*p  =  0,  or  S .  vp'p"  =  0,  p  being  re- 
garded  as  a  function  of  some  scalar  variable ;  we  have  also  this  other  ge- 
neral formula,  Y.  vdUdp  =  0,  where  dUdp  denotes  the  differential  of  the' 
Terser  of  the  differential  of  p,  and  is  treated  as  a  rimple  tymbol;  if  we 
take  the  ore  of  the  geodetic  as  the  independent  variable,  or  suppose  that 
Tdp  is  constant,  the  last  general  form  may  be  reduced  to  Y.  vd^  =  0,  or 
Y.  vp'  =  0;  examples ;  geodetics  on  a  ephere,  and  on  an  arbitrary  eyUn- 
der^  eone,  and  surface  of  revolution ;  tariatxons  in  quaternions  ;  for- 
mula for  the  differential  of  the  tensor  of  an  arbitrary  vector  a,  dT^  = 
-S.U<rd9sS.U<r-id<r;this  result  will  be  extended  in  §cl;  M=d^, 
ijszji*  the  variation  of  the  lenyth  of  the  are  of  a  eurvej  on  any  given 
surface,  ia  expressed  by  the  formula, 

ajTdp  =J^dp  =  -  AS.  Udp^p  +  jB  (dUdp.  ^p) ; 

hence  the  tMsrteclefKafum  of  the  tttr/bce  being  S .  v8p  =  0,  tb»  general  ^ffe- 
rential  equation  of  a  ahortett  Une  is  Y.  s^Udp  =  0,  as  above ;   equations 
ofhmits  ;  for  a  geodetic  on  an  ellipsoid,  with  the  same  significations  of/ 
and  V  as  in  {  lxxx.,  if  Tdp  be  assumed  as  constant,  the  difforeotial  equa- 
tion of  the  geodetic  becomes, 

d/9i>        dv 
0  =  ^+8—,  and  gives  TvV(/JJdp)= const.; 

this  reproduces  the  well-known  theorem  of  Joachimstal,  P.  2>=: const, 
because  Tv  =  P'S  and  V(/ndp)  =  2)-i,  if  P  be  thepei7>eM4licM2(ir  letfkll 
from  centre  on  tangent  plane,  and  D  the  semidiameter  parallel  to  the  ele- 
ment dp ;  geodetic  on  a  developable  surface ;  proof  of  the  rediltiirar/brm 
which  the  curve  assumes,  when  the  surfhee  is  flattened  into  SLpUtne;  the 
general  theorems  of  Gauss,  respecting  the  spheroidical  excess  (or  defect)  of 
a  geodetic  triangle  on  an  arbitrary  surfooe,  admit  also  of  being  proved  by 
quaternions  fsee  the  investigation  in  §  cvi.) ;  reproduction  of  some  geome- 
trical properties,  discovered  by  M.  Dtiannay,  of  the  curve  which  on  tigiven 
surfiice,  and  with  a  given  perimeter^  includes  the  greatest  area ;  it  is  pn>- 
posed  to  fuime  a  curve  of  this  Und  a  Didonia;  the  isoperimetrical  for- 
mula for  its  determination  is 

jS .  U»;dp^p  +  cajTdp  =  0, 


-  «^-s*ej»rri>,'^»' 
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which  gives  the  following  differmtial  eqmtUm  of  a  Didonia, 

c-idp  =  V.UvdUdp; 

geodeHea  are  that  limiting  cote  of  Didonia*^  for  which  the  constant  c  is 
infinite ;  in  general,  that  constant  may  have  its  expression  in  Tarions  ways 
transformed,  and  may  reoave  Tarions  geometrical  interpretations ;  among 
which  the  most  remarkable  is  connected  with  the  known  property  of  the 
curve,  that  if  a  developable  snrfoce  be  drcnmscribed  abont  a  given  snrfkoe, 
so  as  to  touch  it  along  a  Didonia,  and  if  this  developable  be  then  unfolded 
into  a  plane,  the  curve  will  at  the  same  time  be  flattened  generally  into  a 
circular  arc,  of  which  the  radius  =e,   .   Articles  579  to  590 ;  Pages  575  to  584 

CI.  More  dose  examination  of  the  logic  (compare  §  xcix.)  of  the  process  of  dif 
fereniiating  the  equeUio*  of  a  surface,  and  so  obtaining  the  equation  of  its 
tangent  planer  and  the  normal  vector  v,  without  neceuarilg  suj^Msing  for 
that  purpose  the  differential  dp  to  be  «ma2Z  ;  diffisrential  otnfunetum  of  a 
Junction  of  a  quaternion;  d/(f9)  =  d  (Jff)  q  \  examples  of  the  process ; 
case*  of  the  ellipsoid ;  difSnentials  of  the  ten§or  and  vertor  of  a  qua- 
ternion, and  of  their  logarithms :  dTq  =■  S .  d^U^-i,  dlTg  =  S .  6qq-\ 
dHJ^csdUgU^'isV.  d^g-i;  incidental  notice  of  the  general  transfor- 
mations, r  - 1  (r«g») *  ^  " » =  U  (Sr  S^  +  Vr  Vg)  =  U  (rg  +  KrK^)  ;  by  in- 
verting the  function  which  expresses  (see  §  lzziz.),  the  normal  vector  v 
for  the  ellipsoid  in  terms  of  p,  we  find 

p  B  (i»  +  jc«)  V  -2V.  «v«  +  4  («-«)-«  V.  «8 .  «cv ; 

hence  the  equation  of  that  other  and  reciprocal  eU^toid,  on  which  v  ter- 
minates, may  be  thus  written, 

l  =  S.vp  =  0«+«a)v«-2S.ivicv  +  4(i-ic)-«(S.iicv)«; 

the  mean  semi-axis  of  <Aif  reciprocal  ellipsoid  Isb-^  (contrast  §  Lxxxrv.); 
in  general,  the  locue  of  the  extremity  of  the  vector  of  proximity  (see 
§  XCIX.),  for  any  twface,  may  be  very  simply  proved  to  be  (as  is  other- 
wise known)  a  surfiu»  reciprocal  thereto,  by  shewing  that  the  equations 

S .  vp  =  c,  S .  vdp  =  0,  give  S .  pv  =  c,  S .  pdv  =  0,  .    .     .     . 

Articles  591  to  597 ;  Pages  584  to  588. 

§  cu.  More  close  examination  of  the  extension  (§  xcvin.)  of  Taylor's  Series  to 
quaternions ;  proof  that  whenever  the  quaternion  Amotion  /  (9  +  xr)  can 
be  devebped,  in  a  finite  or  infinite  series,  of  the  form /o  +  j/i  +  x^j  +  &c,  « 
X  being  a  scalar,  we  must  have  d'*/^  =  A"0"/i,  if  dg  be  treated  as  con- 
stant, and  =  r ;  other  proof  of  this  theorem,  under  the  form  that  if 
f  (q  ^  xdq)=fo^^  xfi-\-  x^f2^  itc,ihen  nfn  =  dfn.i  i  proof  that  if  we  sup- 
pose the  n  first  of  the  successive  difierentials  of  the  function  of /<jr  to  be 
/hute,  and  if  X  be  supposed  smaU  of  ihejirst  order,  then  the  expression  Sn  = 

/(9  +  «d9)-/9-*d/5r-|x»d2/<7-  .  .  -r-T jf^'^fq  \B  sin»n  of  an 

order  higher  than  the  »'* ;  or  that  not  ^only  the  expression  «»  itself,  but 
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its  n  first  soMesslve  dijlfireniud  eo^eientt,  taken  with  respect  to  «,  vo- 
nish  with  that  scalar  variable ;  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  q  and  d^  are 
treated  throaghont  this  section  (compare  fxcvin.)  as  two  arhitrary  quaier' 
nions  ;  and  that  Td^  is  noi  here  supposed  to  be  muxH,  alfbongfa  in  peomt^ 
trieal  appUeaHtma  it  is  often  amvenieni  to  attribnfce  small  values  to  Tdp; 
example  from  the  equation  of  the  eOSftecidy  whidi  may  be  rigortmtiif  de- 
Tsloped  mider  iJbAjbdte  Ibim,  0  =/(/»  +  dp)  -fp  ^dfp^  id^p,  dp  denoting 
an  arhUrarjf  ehardal  veetcr^  drawn  firom  the  extremity  ai  p,  to  anjf  other 
pobu  of  the  snrfine, Artidee  698  to  601 ;  Pages  588  to  592. 

{  cm.  When  dp  is  thus  treated  as  a  finite  and  chordal  Tsetor,  the  eqnatioD 

Osd/p  +  ^d*/^,  orO  =  28.ydp+S.dvdp, 

or  the  same  equation  with  an  additional  term  S .  vdp  8 .  tsrdp,  where  ts 
is  an  arbitrary  vector,  represents  an  ellipsoid,  or  other  sorflioe  of  the  se- 
cond order,  which  oteulatee  in  all  directions  to  the  given  mutkixfp  = 
const,  or  has  with  it  complete  eorUaet  of  the  eeeond  order,  at  the  extre- 
mity of  p ;  if  9  be  the  vector  of  the  centre  of  the  sphere  which  oscolates 
to  the  sorfooe  in  the  direction  marked  by  the  Hmiting  vahie  of  Udp,  then 

V          dv 
— —  a  S  ^,  the  second  member  being  regarded  as  a  function  of  this  va- 
lue of  Udp;  applied  to  tiie  cllipaoid,  this  formula  reproduces  the  known 
expressk>n  D* .  P-\  as  the  value  for  T(p-  <r),  or  fbr  the  radius  of  cur- 
vature of  a  normal  sSetlon  of  tiie  snrfiuse,  

Articles  602  to  606;  Pages  592  to  596. 

f  CIV.  For  any  surbce,  S .  ^di^dp  s  8  .dv^,  if  in  forming  My  we  operate  only 
on  dp,  but  not  on  p  itself,  as  contained  in  the  expression  of  dp ;  hence  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  directions  of  osculation  of  the  ffreateat  and  leatt 
^A«rci,  determined  by  the  fomrala  ^.dvdp-^eO,  are  also tlie directions 
of  the  Hnee  ofewvatnre,  for  wfaidi  consecutive  normals  intersect,  and 
which  have  for  their  difi^rential  equation  O.s  8 .  ydydp ;  this  latter  equa- 
tion expresses  that  dpoJV.  vdv,  and  therefore  oontains  one  of  the  theo- 
rems of  Dupio,  namely,  that  the  tangent  to  a  line.of  curvature  on  any  sur- 
face at  any  point  is  perpendicular  to  its  conjugate  tangent ;  equations  of 
the  tudieaMar,  8 .  ydp  =  0,  8 .  dvdp  =  constant ;  the  equation  of  the  lines 
of  curvature  may  also  be  thus  written,  0=8.dv^Udp;  or  thus, 
0  sV.  dpdUv;  this  last  form  contains  a  theorem  of  ICr.  Dickson,  that  if 
two  surfaces  cut  along  a  common  line  of  curvature,  they  do  so  at  a  eon- 
ttant  angle  ;  transformation  of  the  equation  of  §  cm.,  for  the  curvature 
of  a  section  of  a  surface. 


=  S-T^^  =  8 


a~p         dp*         «  — p* 

conducting  to  the  theorem  of  Meusnier ;  other  general  transformation  and 
interpretati<m  of  the  formula  of  §  cm.,  for  the  curvature  of  a  normal  sec- 
tion ;  if  on  the  normal  plane  cfp'  to  a  given  surface,  containing  a  given 
linear  element  rp',  we  prqject  the  normal  to  the  surface  at  the  near  point, 
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p',  ik»§  pfcffedad  narmai  ufUl  erou  iht  givem  morwud  CP,  which  Ib  dimwn 
at  the  given  point  r,  in  the  centre  c  of  the  nphen  which  oecolates  to  the 
florfooe  ahng  the  element,     ....    Articles  607  to  612 ;  Pages  696  to  601. 

§  CT.  Considering  the  vector  p,  of  a  variable  point  oo  any  snrfkoe,  as  a  fonction, 
s  ^  ('f  y))  of  two  scalar  variables,  x  and  y,  which  are  themselves  re- 
garded as  fnnctions  of  some  ooe  independent  and  scalar  variable,  we  magr 
write, 

dp  =  p'dx  +  p.4jr;  df)'  =  p''djr+f);dy;  dp, «=  p/dx  +  p.4|f ; 

d«p  =  p'djc«  +  2p;drdy  +  pjij^  +  p'd«x  +  p^d^ » 

p',  p,,  p",  p/,  p.  bdng  five  new  vedon; 

it  is  allowed  to  write  v = V.  p'p^  because  p  and  p.are  tangential,  and  there- 
fore the  V  thus  found  is  normal ;  in  the  esqnression  for  S .  vd^,  d*x  and 
dV  disappear ;  and  if  we  make  Uv  (ff-  p)-i  =  R-\  so  that  it  is  the  rs- 
dins  of  corvatoreof  a  normal  section,  of  which  ^  is  the  vector  of  the  centre 
of  curvature,  we  shall  have,  by  §  otv.,  an  equation  of  the  fonn, 

0  =  it-idp>-S.nvdV  a^dxS+SBdx^y +  C4y«; 

for  a  line  of  curvature,  we  have 

0  =^dx  +  Bdy»  Bdx  +  Cdy,  and  therefore  AB -  C>s  0, 

where 

^  =  J«-ip'*-S.p'Xrv,  -»=«-i8.p'p,-8.p,'Uv,  C=-R->p*-S.p.Uv; 

Ru  At  being  the  two  extreme  radii  of  curvature,  the  mkuubbof  curva- 
TVEs  of  the  surface  may  be  thus  expressed. 


V       P       \        VJ 


example;  deduction  of  the  usual  formula,  (rt^^)  (l+P'+90~';  ^ 
geoeralif  tfB -pi, /s> 8. p'p^ys—p*,  uofhtihtequmreoftheUntith 
of  a  Knear  dement  of  the  surfooe  has  for  expressloo 

Tdp«  =  €djp«  +  %flsd^ + ^y«, 

the  recent  expression  for  the  measure  of  curvature  is  shewn  to  depend  only 
on  the  three  scalars  e,/  y,  on  their  six  partial  difforentlal  coefficients  of 
the  first  order,  and  on  three  of  their  nine  partial  diflierential  coefficients  of 
the  second  order,  taken  with  respect  to  x  and  y ;  in  this  way  is  reproduced 
by  quaternions  a  very  remarkable  theorem  of  Gauss,  namely,  that  if  a  mr- 
faee  be  treated  as  an  infinitely  thin  and/ertUe,  but  inextenritie  solid, 
and  be  then  tbajtbfobmxd  as  such  into  another  suifhoe,  sudi  that  each 
LUiJBAR  SLKMsar  of  the  new  is  e^tuU  m  len0h  to  the  corresponding  de- 
ment of  the  old  one,  the  mxasubb  of  ovrvatubs  at  each  point  wiU  hot 

RB  ALIXBBD  by  this  TSAHaFOBMATlOjr, 

Artkles  618  to  615;  Pages  601  to  604. 
{  cvi.  If  X  denote  the  length  of  the  geodetic  line  ap,  drawn  on  the  surface  Irom  a 
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fixed  point  a^  and  if  y  denote  the  angle  bap  wbich  the  variable  geodetic 
Ap  makes  there  with  a  fixed  line  ab,  then 

^•8=-  1,  S .  p>,=  0,  or  «  =  !,/=  0, 

and  theee  equations  may  be  ^ffierentiated ;  hence  if  we  make  »  s  V^  s  Tp^ 
the  general  ezpreadon  for  the  meaanre  of  corvatnre  redooes  itself  to  the 
following,  which  (with  a  somewhat  difitsrent  notati<m)  was  first  discovered 
by  Gauss, 

Ri'iRi-^  e -m'm-i ;  or,  fii-iJ8a-i=d«Tap  -«-  (dp»Tap) ; 

treating  x  and  y  as  fonctions  of  the  arc  «  of  a  new  geodetic  on  the  surfkoe, 
no/ drawn  ftt>m  the  fixed  point  A,  and  denoting  by  e  the  angle  between  an 
element  d«  or  pp'  of  this  new  geodetic,  and  the  prolongation  of  the  old  geo- 
detic line  AP,  the  difil^erential  equation  of  the  new  geodetic  becomes, 

3^  =  mmy\  or  c'  =  -  my,  or  dt> = -  in'^y ; 

we  may  also  conveniently  write,  in  a  slightly  modified  notation, 

^t>c-  m'fy,  or  ^r  =  -  dT^p  -s-  Tdp, 

d  referring  here  to  motion  along  the  original  geodetic  ap,  and  8  to  passage 
from  that  line  to  a  near  one ;  dSvy  or— m'dx^y,  is  then  a  symbol  for  the 
tpheroidieal  excess  (compare  §  o.)  of  a  little  geodetic  quadrilateral,  of 
which  the  area  =  mdxfy ;  dividing  the  excess  hg  the  area,  we  find  the  quo- 
tient =-  nCmr'^  =  the  measure  of  curvature  of  the  surfoce ;  but  also  this 
meoMwre  =  fir»72a-i  =  V .  dUv^Uv  -*-  V.  dp^p  =  the  area  of  the  corres' 
ponding  superficial  element  of  the  unit-sphere,  divided  by  the  element  of 
area  of  the  given  surface,  this  correspondence  ccmsisting  in  a  paraOdism 
between  radii  and  normals ;  hence,  as  Gauss  proved,  the  total  oubya- 
TUBB  of  any  small  or  large  closed  figure,  on  any  arbitrary  surfooe,  bounded 
by  geodetic  lines,  or  the  area  of  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  snrftoe 
of  the  unit-sphere  (not  generally  bounded  by  great  circles),  is  equal 
(with  a  proper  choice  of  units)  to  the  bphbboidigal  bzobss  ofthejigmre; 
singular  points  are  here  excluded,  and  the  sign  of  the  element  of  the  sphe- 
rical area  is  supposed  to  change,  when  we  pass  from  a  convexo-convex  to 
a  concavo-convex  surfoce,    ....    Articles  616  to  619 ;  Pages  604  to  609. 

§  cvn.  Many  other  geometrical  i^lications  of  differentials  of  quaternions  might 
easQy  be  given ;  for  instance,  they  serve  to  express  with  ease  what  If, 
lionville  has  called  the  geodetic  curvalture  of  a  curve  upon  any  surface ; 
they  may  also  be  employed  to  calculate  the  normal  and  osadating  planes, 
and  the  evobiies,  torsions,  &c  of  curves  of  double  curvature ;  transforma- 
tions of  the  symbols  ^^'i  <',  where 

id     id     *d  td      Jd       Ad 

^""di"*'4y    dl'  ^  ""dJ"*"  dP"*"  d? 

Mgzxg'z'  being  six  indq[)endent  and  scalar  variables ;  the  formulte, 

^,.      .       .X        /  cl<      dtf      dp  \ 
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d*r     d*p     d'r 

appear  likely  to  become  heieefter  important  in  mathematical  physics; 
-  -^  9  may  represent  ^bteftux  ofheat^  if  v  be  the  tew^if€raiur€  of  a  body ; 
or  if  9  bethe/>o<«ii<ui/ofa  qrstem  of  attracting  bodies,  then  <v  repre- 
sents, in  amount  and  in  direction,  the  aeeeUratimg  fitret  which  they  exert 
at  the  p<nnt  xft ;  in  geometiy,  the  vector  <  v  is  normal  to  the  ntrface  for 
which  the  scalar  fanction  v  =  constant ;  when  operating  on  such  a  ftinc- 

tion, 

<j  =  -(8.dp)-id, 

Aitide  620  {  Pages  609  to  61 1. 

§  onn.  Applications  of  qnatemions  to  phiffneal  atiranomy  ;  the  vector  ftmcUoo, 
fa  =  cr^Ta-i,  may  be  called  the  tractob  of  a,  because  it  represents,  in 
length  and  in  direction,  the  accelerating  force  of  attraction  which  an  unit 
of  mass  at  the  origin  exerts  on  a  pdnt  placed  at  the  end  of  the  vector  of 
pomtumy  a ;  by  the  rules  of  this  calculus,  this  taction  may  be  thus  trani- 
foimed, 

fa  =  dUa  -^V.  oda  =  (Uoy-a-  V.  ad ; 

the  differential  equation  of  motum  of  a  binary  tyatem^  d*a=  Mfadfi,  or 
a'^Mfa,  gives  the  following  integrals  of  the  first  order,  \*aa'^yy 
a's  Afy-i  (f  —  Ua),  where  y  and  c  are  constant  yeetors,  but  a  is  a  varia- 
ble vector;  the  first  contains  the  laws  of  coiM<oiif|>/aiieaful  area,  and  the 
second  contains  the  law  of  thx  circular  hodooraph  ;  eliminating  the 
vector  of  velocity,  a,  we  obtain  this  equation  of  the  orbitf  0  s  Ta  +  S .  ac 
+  Af -1 7«,  or  r- 1  ^p-^  (1  +  e cos  e),  agreeing  with  a  well-known  result 
respecting  the  conic-eeetion  form  of  the  curve,  uidfoeal  character  of  that 
body  about  which  the  other  is  conceived  to  move ;  the  varying  tangential 
veiocUy  of  this  latter  body  may  be  decompoted  into  two  parte^  both  con- 
atant  in  amomUf  and  one  eonetant  also  in  direction  ;  theorem  of  bodo- 
graphic  isocHROHisic,  Corresponding  to  Lambert's  theorem ;  allusion  to 
a  concepti<m  of  Moebius ;  the  difference  f  (a  +  Aa)  —  0a,  or  A0a,  of  the 
tractor  function  fa,  might  perliaps  be  called  the  turbator,  because  it 
expresses,  with  Newton's  law,  the  amount  and  direction  of  the  dteturbing 
force  which  an  unit-mass,  supposed  to  be  situated  at  the  common  origin 
B  of  the  two  vectors  a  and  a  +  Aa,  exerts  on  a  body  a  situated  at  the  end 
of  the  latter  variable  vector,  to  disturb  its  relative  motion  about  a  body  c 
at  the  end  of  the  former  vector ;  developement  of  this  disturbing  force, 

under  the  supposition  that  TAa  <Ta,  or  that  the  distance  6 =ca,  of  the 
disturbed  body  a  from  the  centre  c  of  the  relative  motion,  is  less  than  the 

distance  a  =  bc  of  the  disturbing  body  b  from  the  same  centre ;  example, 
where  a,  b,  c  denote  moon,  sun,  and  earth ;  we  have  the  transformation, 

f  (/3+a)=(l-».9)-i  (l  +  9')-|fa,  Kq^pa'^,  q^Kq  =  a-^Pi 
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henoe  reealts  a  developemeDt  of  the  form  ^  03  +  a)  =  £»)  n'  ^i  ■t'l  in 
whidi  the  Uw  of  formitioii  of  the  tenns  is  asMgned;  the  son's  distnbing 
force  on  the  moon  is  in  this  way  seen  to  admit  of  bdng  decomposed  into  a 
8erie$  ofifrovpa  oftmdtter  and  amaHer  foreea,  in  the  yarying  plane  of  the 
three  bodies,  represented  in  amomit  and  in  direction  by  the  terms  of  this 
developement ;  if  a,  6  denote  the  geooentile  distanoes  of  the  son  and  moon, 
and  C  their  geocentric  elongation  measured  from  the  son  towards  the 
moon  in  ^dr  common  great  circle  in  the  heavens,  then  the  ans^e  from  tiie 
son's  geocentric  vector  —  a  to  tiie  component  fSoree  f^, »'  is  a  (»  —  »')  C, 

and  the  Mi<«iui<y  of  the  same  putial  force  is  sr  OTmi  m' (^~^)*'*^"^a~^  iii»>»' 
being  an  assigned  and  rational  numerical  ooeflSciMitt  in  the  first  and 
principal  group,  there  are  two  component  forces,  of  which  one,  ^i,  oi  has  its 
intensity  =  |5a  - ',  if  the  son's  mass  be  taken  for  nnity,  and  is  directed  along 
the  moon*s  geocentric  vector  p  prolonged,  or  towards  the  moon's  apparent 
place  in  the  heavens,  while  the  other,  ^  i,  has  an  erttetly  triple  tafenWIy, 
and  is  directed  towards  what  may  be  called  mfidUiouM  moon,  or  to  a 
point  which  is  a  sort  of  reflexion  of  the  moon's  place  with  respect  to  the 
son ;  the  eeoond  groop  contains  three  partial  forces,  which  may  be  said  to 
be  diiected  towards  three  nau  (one  real  and  two  fictitioos),  and  the  in- 
tensities of  these  forces,  taken  In-a  soitable  order,  are  exaetfy  proportional 
to  the  whole  numbers  1,  2,  5 ;  these  resolts  may  be  indefinitely  extended, 
and  applied  to  the  pertorbation  of  an  inferior  by  a  wnperior  planet,  fcc  ; 
some  of  these  and  other  reedts  of  the  applieatlooof  qaatamionstoiiiceAa- 
fiiea/  or  phfmeal  problems,  aneh  as  the  eonditione  ofequiHbrimm,  the 
theory  of  «te<iea/  couplet,  and  the  motion  of  a  eyttern'o/mMtuedfyattraet'- 
ing  hodiea,  weie  oommnnicated  to  the  Royal  Iiidi  Academy  in  1846 ;  the 
present  writer  has  dnoe  made  MorpkifeioalappilioeitionM  of  the  same  prin- 
ciples, and  has  poblisbed  some  of  them,  bat  is  aware  that  nothing  impor- 
tant in  that  way  is  likely  to  he  done,  mitU  the  mote  foil  oo-operation  of 
other  and  better  mathematicians  shall  havebeen  gained,       .... 

Aiiides  esi  to  6S4;  Pages  611  to  620. 

{  oix.  A  DBFDRTB  nmcoRAL  in  qoatemions  may  be  interpreted  as  a  Umit  of  a 
turn  ;  but,  even  when  the  fonction  to  be  integrated  remahis^biife  between 
the  limits  of  integration,  etiU  if  the  difiisrential  Ikctor  d^  onder  the  sign  of 
integration  be  itadf  essentially  a  quatemiony  then  a  certain  degree  of  m- 

ditenmmaition  of  value  of  the  quatenion  integral  yF(q,  d^)  arises  from 

the  possibility  of  assuming  indefinitely  many  difi^nent  lawe  of  dependence 
of  the  variable  qoatemion  ^  on  a  ecedar  variable  t,  which  latter  may  be 
supposed  to  change  from  0  to  1,  while  q  changes  from  one  given  quater- 
nion value  90  to  another  q\ ;  in  this  way  arises  a  new  aort  of  variation  of 
a  definite  integral,  depending  oo  the  iMm-eomiiiiftottve  character  of  molti- 
plication,  which  may  be  q^boHsed  by  the  formula, 

^Q  =  ^  P'  FQq,  dq)  =  \^'{^^Fiq,dq)-d^F{q,  dq^}; 

far  example, 

^/y?^9=/(a/^.d9-d/^.^9),  if^^=0,  ^1  =  0; 
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more  ptrticiiUrly, 

the  integral  relatively  to  t  being  interpreted  as  the  limit  of  a  snm ;  exam- 
ples of  different  fumetunuU  forms  which  may  be  assmned  for  qt,  and  of  the 

different  qnatermon  valnee  thereby  obtained  for  the  integral  yq^q\thi8 

Jqo 

sort  of  variation  of  a  definite  integral  oonitAef ,  as  in  the  ordinary  integral 
calcolns,  when  the  fmiction  F{q^  d^)  is  an  exact  differential ;  for  ezjun- 
pie,  althongh,  between  given  quaternion  limits,  the  hutegrals  of  qdq  and 
Aqq  are  each  eeparatefy  sobject  to  the  kind  of  indeterminatioD  above  ex- 
plained, yet  the  integral  of  their  eum  is  fixed,  and  we  may  write,  deji- 
nitdy,  as  in  algebra, 


1* 

iq 


^(^  +  dw)«=9i«-gto»; 


anakgons  remariLS  would  apply  to  snch  expresions  as 

JroJqo 


iqo 

if  the  sobject  of  this  section  diaU  be  hereafter  pnrtoed,  it  will  be  proper  to 
combine  it  with  the  researches  of  IL  Canchy,  respecting  definite  integrab 
taken  between  imaginary  Umits  of  the  ordinaiy  kind,  and  respecting  that 
oiker  species  (^  indeterminatum,  which  arises  from  the  passage  of  func- 
tions through  infinity,  and  not  from  any  supposed  absence  of  the  eommu' 
tatite  property  of  multiplication,     .     .     Articles  625  to  630 ;  Pages  620  to  627. 

§  ex.  Difierentiatioa  of  impUcii  fimetions,  and  of  radicals  ;  examples;  \tfx  de 
note  any  tealar  fmndion  of  a  scalar  variable  x,  and  if  dy2r  =^xdr,  then 
in  passing  to  quaternions^  we  have  V.Yf  Y^  =  0 ;  if  also  we  suppose  OV/^ 
s=  +  UV^,  and  denote  by  d^  —  ^^  that  part  of  dq  which  is  a  rector  per- 
pendicular to  Vq,  we  siiaU  have,  under  these  conditions,  the  formula  d/g 
-fq^  -I-  TYfq '  dUVf ,  wbidi  may  be  in  various  ways  transformed,  and 
gives  the  equation, 

TqAfq  +  AfqVq  r=fq  (V^d^  +  d^V^); 

ooonexion  oi  differentials  and  derelopements  with  equations  ofthejirst 
degree  ;  to  find  the  differential  of  the  square  root  of  a  quaternion  r,  we 
are  by  S  xcnrm.  to  resolve  the  equation  ^d^  -f-  dqq  e  dr,  wliicfa  is  of  thr 
same  form  as  the  equation  69  +  96  =  e,  discussed  in  §  xcvii. ;  and  a  se- 
ries  of  equations  of  this  linear  form  may  be  employed  to  deodape  the 
square  root  of  a  swsl,  in  a  quaternion  series,  iA  the  form 

(6»T  c)*=& +91+91 -rkc, 

Articles  631  to  635;  Pages 627  to  681. 

§  CXI.   Quadratic  equations  in  quaternions  (compare  f  xc^x);  an  cquatkm  of 
thefofm9*'3  9a+5,  orofthisoooneotedform,  r*  =  ar  i  5,  where  oftyr  an 

1 
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quatemiooSf  and  q-\-r  =  iif  gr^  —  b^  has  in  general  six  boots,  of  which 
two  are  realf  B,ndf<mr  imaginary;  the  determination  of  these  six  quater- 
nion roots  depends  on  a  9calar  equation  of  the  sixth  degree^  which  is  of 
cubic  form ;  the  scalar  and  cubic  equtUion  thus  obtained  has  in  general 
one  positive  and  two  negative  roots ;  case  in  which  one  root  (^  the  cnbic 
vamshes;  examples  of  the  above  form  of  a  qaadratic  equation  in  quater- 
nions, 

9t  =  6gt  +  lQ;,  y«=9t+>; 

more  general  example,  9*  =  9a  +  /3,  where  a  and  /3  denote  two  rectangular 
vectors,  Sa  =  0,  8)3  =  0,  S.a/3=0;  the  six  quaternion  roots  of  this  last 
quadratic  are  given  by  the  three  formula, 

I.  9=ia  +  er»/3±ia-i(o*+4/3«)*, 

n.  9=lCl  +  U/3)la±(««+2Ti3)»}, 

HL  y  =  i(l-U/8){a±(a«-2T/3)*}, 

in  which  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  a/3  =  —/3a,  so  that  the  ordinary  rules 
of  algebra  are  not  all  applicable  here  (§§  x.,  xi.,  &c.)  ;  by  the  peculiar 
rules  of  the  present  calculus,  it  is  easy  to  shew  that  the  common  value  of 
9>  and  9a  +  j3  is,  for  the  first  formula, 

Ja«±i(a*  +  4i3»)*; 

each  of  the  other  two  formulas  may  also  be  shewn,  ^  posteriori^  to  give 
equal  values  for  the  two  quaternions  q*  and  ga  +  /3 ;  the  third  formula 
gives  always  two  imaginary  values  for  q  ;  but,  according  as  a^+  4/3*  <  or 
>  0,  we  shall  have  two  real  quaternions  from  the  second  formula,  and  two 
imaginary  vectors  from  the  first,  or  two  real  vectors  from  the  first,  and 
two  imaginary  quaternions  from  the  second  expression ;  in  the  former  case, 
the  two  real  quaternion  roots  of  the  quadratic  equation  have  a  common 
tensor  =  VT/i ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  two  real  vector  roots  have  unequal 
lengths,  or  tensors,  but  VT/3  is  still  the  geometrical  mean  between  them ; 
the  distinction  between  these  two  cases  corresponds  (compare  §  lxxvii.) 
to  the  imaginariness  or  reality  of  the  intersections  of  the  sphere,  p*  =  S .  ap, 
and  the  right  line,  Y.  ap  =  /3 ;  the  imaginart  quatebnions  conmdered  in 
the  present  section  (compare  §  xovi.)  are  all  reducible  to  the  form,  q  =  q' 
+  9*  V  —  1,  where  q'  and  ^  are  quaternions  of  the  real  and  ordinary  kind, 
such  as  have  been  hitherto  considered  in  these  Lectures,  and  V  —  1  is  the 
old  and  obdinart  imaoinart  stmboi.  of  common  algebra,  and  is  to  be 
treated,  in  this  sort  of  combination  with  the  peculiar  symbols,  (y'A,  &c.) 
of  the  present  calculus,  not  as  a  real  vector  (contrast  the  earlier  use  of 
the  same  S3rmbol  in  §  xxxv.),  itct  as  an  imaginary  scalar  ;  an  expression 
of  this  mixed  form,  q'  +  V  — 1  q%  is  named  by  the  writer  a  Biqu  atebnioii  ; 
the  study  of  them  will  be  found  to  be  important,  and  indeed  essential,  in 

the  tatxae  developement  of  this  calculus, 

Articles  686  to  650 ;  Pages  631  to  648. 

^t  cxn.  Application  of  the  foregoing  principles,  to  continued  fractions,  of  the 
form 
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where  a,  6,  and  e  (s  tio)  are  any  three  given  quaternions,  and  « is  a  poai- 
tiTe  whole  number ;  making 

we  have  ««=  91*  oo^r',  where  91,  92  ww  any  two  rooU  of  the  quadratic 
equation  9>  =  9a  +  6 ;  examples, 

[hh  [hi-  [m-  (hh 

in  the  two  first  of  these  four  examples,  the  continued  fracti<m  has  gene- 
rallj  a  period  of  six  values,  which  may  be  found  at  pleasure  by  employing 
the  two  real  qmaiermon  roots  of  the  quadratic  equation  ^  s  ^t  -f  y,  namely, 

or  two  eot^ugaie  imaginary  solutions  of  that  quadratic,  such  as  the  pair 

qi=zi-k,  92 =2- It -A,  where  2  =  (cos +  V-1  sin)  --yV-l  being  the  o2i 

8 

imaginary  sjrmbol  (compare  §  ozi.) ;  or  the  other  pair  of  imaginary  roots 

of  the  same  quadratic  equation,  included  in  the  expression, 

or  by  any  other  selection  of  two  roots,  for  instance,  by  combining  one  real 
and  one  imaginary  root ;  the  six  real  quaternion  terms  of  the  period,  found 
by  any  of  these  combinations  of  roots,  agree  with  those  obtained  by  ac- 
tually performing  the  divisions  prescribed  by  the  form  of  the  continued 
fraction  ;  in  the  third  example  above  dted,  of  such  a  fraction,  the  value 
does  not  circulate,  but  (generally)  converges  to  a  limit,  so  that 

fi^J    c  =  2A-i,  unless  c  =  2A-4t; 

in  this  last  case,  and  also  in  the  case  when  c  =  2A  —  t,  that  is,  when  c  is  a 
real  root  of  the  quadratic  e>  +  6ct  =  IQ;,  the  value  of  the  fraction  is  con* 
slant :  geometrical  interpretations,  for  the  case  where  c  =  iro  +  Azo,  if,  and 
xq  bdog  regarded  as  the  coordinates  of  an  assumed  point  Pq  in  the  plane 
of  ik  (or  xz)  ;  successioe  derivation  of  other  points  Pi,  Pj,  &c,  according 
to  a  Une  assigned;  if  the  assumed  point  be  placed  at  either  of  tunt  fixed 
points  Fi,  ¥%,  in  the  same  plane  of  Ut,  its  position  will  not  he  changed  by 
this  mode  of  successive  derivation ;  but  if  Po  be  taken  anywhere  else  in  the 
plane,  the  derivative  points  will  indefinitely  tend  to  the  fixed  position  r%, 
so  that  we  may  write 

P,  F2  =  0,  p.  =F2,  unless  P&stFi; 

law  of  this  approach;  continual  bisection  of  the  quotient,  PF2-7-PF1,  of 

the  distances  of  the  variable  point  p  from  the  two  fixed  points ;  theorem  of 

[   the  two  circular  segments,  on  the  commofi  hose  F1F2,  and  containing  the 
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two  »eU  of  aUemaU  and  derivaHiM  poitUt,  fo,  p^  P4  .  .  and  Pi,  Ps,  p^  .  . 
to  infinity ;  verification  by  co-ordinates ;  relaHon  between  the  two  segments ; 
more  general  geometrical  theorems  of  the  same  kind,  obtained  as  interpre- 
tations of  the  results  of  calculation  with  quatemionsy  respecting  the  fourth 
example  of  a  continued  fraction  above  mentioned,  with  the  suppositicm  that 
/3  is  a  vector  perpendicolar  to  a  and  to  poi  sod  nnder  the  condition 

o^  +  4j3>>  0  (see  again  §  C23.) ; 

interpretation  ofthie  condition;  when  aA+4)3i<0,  there  is  no  <«»- 
deneg  of  the  variable  point  to  converge  to  aay  fixed  position ;  the  quadratic 
^  =  gra  +  /3  (of  §  CXI.)  gives 

but  when  a*  f  4/3*  =  0,  the  biqnatemion  tolniioni  of  the  quadratic  give^ 
indeed,  like  the  real  roote^ 

(29S-  a*)*-  0,  but  notf  like  them,  29>- a's  0  ; 

• 

those  solutions  give  in  this  case  2q^  -  o«  =  4S9V9,  Yq  =  p'  ±  V^  p% 
where  p'  and  p"  denote  two  real  and  rectangular  and  equally  long  vec- 
tors ;  and  the  square  of  tneh  am  expresnon  vemuhee,  without  our 
being  allowed  to  equate  the  expression  itself  to  aero ;  algdtraical  inierprs- 
taiion  of  the  general  results  at  the  commencement  of  this  section,  divested 
of  quaternion  symbolsy  and  connected  with  ti  functional  law  of  derivation 
of  four  scalars  from  four  other  sealars  arbitrarily  assumed,  and  from 
eight  given  and  constant  scalars;  the  indefinite  r^utition  of  this  process 
of  derivation  conducts  generally  to  one  ultimate  or  limiting  sgstem,  of  four 
derivative  scalars, Articles  651  to  668 ;  Pages  6i8  to  664. 

§  cxui.  A  biquaUrnion  may  be  considered  general^  as  the  sum  of  a  biscalar  and 
a  hivector;  we  may  also  conveniently  introduce  biconjugates,  bitcfuors, 
and  biversorSf  and  establish  general  formul»  for  such  functions  or  combi- 
nations of  biquatemions,  which  shall  be  sgmhoUcal  extensions  of  earlier 
results  of  this  calculus ;  thus,  in  any  multiplication,  the  bitensor  of  a  pro- 
duct can  only  difier  by  its  sign  from  the  product  of  the  bitensors;  there 
exists  an  important  chtss  of  biquaternions,  for  which  the  bitensors  vanish; 
such  biquatemions  may  be  called. nu/2^,  or  millifiefs,  because  eadi  may 
be  associated  (indeed  in  infinitely  many  ways),  as  multiplier  or  as  multi- 
plicand, with  another  frictor  difierent  from  zero,  so  as  to  make  their  j»v- 
duct  vimish  (compare  §  cxn.) ;  general  expressions  for  the  reciprocal  of  a 
biquatemion;  the  reciprocal  of  a  nullifier  is  infinite;  a  real  quaternion  has 
generally  a  pair  of  imaghiary,  as  well  as  a  pair  of  real  square  roots;  Unts 
respecting  the  geometrical  uiiUtg  of  the  biquatemions,  in  transitions  (for 
example)  from  closed  to  unclosed  surfisces  of  the  second  degree,  and  in 
other  imaginary  deformations;  reference  to  a  proposed  Appendix  to  these 
Lectures,  containing  a  geometrical  translation  of  an  investigation  so  con- 
ducted, respecting  the  inscription  of  gauche  polygons^  in  ellipsoids^  and 
in  hyperboloidSf Articles  669  to  675 ;  Pages  664  to  674. 
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§  cziv.  Brief  outline  of  the  queteniioii  ana^f§i»  employed  in  mdi  neearchee  na- 
pecting  the  inscriptions  of  polygons  in  snr&ces  (with  which  are  connected 
other  problems  respecting  the  drcomscriptions  of  polybedra) ;  equatum  of 
doMi^  resomed  from  §lv.  ;  digtmeium  betweoi  the  caasa  of  even-sided 
and  odd-aided  polygona;  if  it  be  rnioirsd  to  inscribe  in  a  given  sphere,  vr 
other  sorihoe  of  the  second  order,  a  gauche  polygon  with  an  odd  nomber 
of  aidea,  paasiag  aaeoessively  through  the  aam*  number  of  given  points, 
there  exists  in  general  one  rml  ekord  cfmthttum^  determining  two  rml 
OR  umagimarp  potkioms  of  the  rnUiai  poimi   of  the  polygon ;  bat,  if 
the  polygon  be  ecat-aided,  there  are  then  (ftur  the  sphere,  eUipeold,  ar  dou- 
ble-sheeted hyperboloid)  two  real  ekmtts  of  real  AMD  magmarf  aohuiom; 
lor  the  single-sheeted  hyperboloid  (see  Appendix),  these  two  diords  mutg 
themsehrea  become  imagimarp;  in  general  they  are  roeipraeal poiar»  of 
each  otiier ;  thus  there  may  in  general  be  inscribed,  in  a  amfsoe  of  the  ae- 
oond  order,  two  real  or  two  imaginary  gauche  polygons,  with  an  odd  num- 
ber of  sides,  passing  through  as  many  given  and  non -superficial  points; 
whereas,  if  the  surface  be  non-ndedf  and  if  the  number  of  points  and  sides 
be  CMA,  there  may  in  general  be  inscribed  two  real,  amd  two  vmagmarg 
pofygomMf  which  become  aO/bmr  real,  or  csbe  aJUfimr  imagmary^  when  we 
pass  to  a  ruled  surfiMe ;  if  we  conceive  that  fSb%  inscribed  gaudie  polygon 
ppi  . . .  p«  haa  »  + 1  sidea,  of  which  onig  tkefirH  n  are  obliged  to  pasa 
through  so  many  given  and  non-superficial  pointa,  Ai, . . .  a«„  then  the 
tloemg  eide,  ot  final  chord,  p^p,  belongs  to  a  certain  tgHem  of  right  Knee 
in  epaeet  of  which  it  is  interesting  to  study  the  arraa^emeii/  ;  quaternion 
formula  connected  therewith ;  when  the  nomber  n  of  the  given  points  is 
COM,  so  that  the  number  n  + 1  of  the  sides  of  the  polygon  is  odd,  the 
eloemg  chords  tamek  two  dittmct  surfaces  of  the  second  order^  which  have 
qfuadnqde  contact  with  the  original  surface^  and  with  each  other,  and  are 
geometrically  rdated  to  each  other  and  to  the  given  surfiMse,  as  are  three 
sinj^e-sheeted  hgperboloids  wluch  have  two  common  pairs  of  generatrices ; 
when  the  numbeir  of  the  given  points  is  odd,  or  of  the  sides  of  the  polygon 
even,  then  the  envelope  of  the  closing  side  consists  of  A  pair  of  comes,  whldi 
are  imaginary  if  the  given  surface  be  non-ruled,  but  may  become  real  hy 
imaginary  deformation,  namely,  by  passing  to  the  case  of  inscription  in  a 
ruled  surface ;  in  this  last  case,  the  lines  on  the  surface,  which  are  anaUh- 
goms  to  lines  ofcuroature,  as  being  those  linear  lod  of  the  initial  point  p, 
which  are  bases  of  developable  surfaces  composed  by  corresponding  sys- 
tems of  positions  of  the  variable  chord  pPm,  are  rectilinear  gemeratrices  of 
the  given  sorfaoe ;  theee  bases  become  imaginary,  when  we  return  to  the 
sphere,  ellipsoid,  or  other  non-ruled  surface,  as  that  in  which  the  polygon  is 
to  be  inscribed ;  when  the  number  of  given  points  is  even,  the  tangents  to 
the  two  corresponding  curves  on  the  given  surface,  at  any  propoeed  point 
p,  are  conjugate,  being  parallel  to  two  conjugate  diameters;  there  exist 
also  certain  harmonie  relations  between  the  lines  and  planes  which  enter 
into  this  theory  of  inscription  ;  references  to  communications  by  the  pre- 
sent writer,  on  this  subject,  of  which  some  have  been  already  published, 
(see  also  Appendix  B), Aitidea  676,  677{  Pages  674  to  678. 
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§  czv.  Mora  Ml  difcoflrioD  of  the  aigniflcatioD  of  an  eqaation,  namely, 

V.  pa  =  pV.  pPi  or  V.  ap = p V.  Pp, 

which  had  preaented  itself  in  the  foregoing  analjaia ;  this  equation  repre- 
sents generally  a  certain  curve  of  double  eurtahtre  which  is  of  the  third 
order,  as  being  euiby  an  arbUrary  plane  in  three  points,  real  or  imagi- 
nary ;  this  curve  is  the  eomwum  intereeetion  of  a  certain  eyttem  ofturfaeee 
of  the  eeeond  order  ;  it  intersects  the  sphere  ps=  —  1  in  two  retd  and  two 
imaffhuay  points,  namely,  in  the  initial  positions  of  the  first  comer  of  an 
inscribed  and  even-sided  polygon  (§  cziy.)i  bat  it  may  be  said  also  to  in- 
tersect the  same  sphere  in  two  other  imaginary  points,  at  infinity;  if  we 
confine  ourselyes  to  real  vecton  and  quaternions,  we  can  express  a  variety 
of  other  geometrical  loci  by  equations  of  remarkable  simplicity ;  interpre- 
tations of  the  ten  equations, 

«  =  6,7=1,^=-1,  Tg=l,  Ug  =  l,  U9  =  -l, 

V9  =  0,  89  =  0,  Sg=l,  Sg  =  -1,  where  g  =  (pa- 0"; 

with  the  same  meaning  of  9,  if  ^  j.  a,  the  equation  V9  =  /3  represents  a 
certain  hyperbola  ;  if  apy  denote  three  real  and  rectangular  vectors,  the 
equation  (y  V.  ap)^  +  (y  V.  /3p)*  =  1  represents  a  certain  eUipse;  the  equa- 
tion (S .  apy-\-  (yV.  apy=  1  denotes  the  system  of  an  ellipse  and  an  hy- 
perbola, with  one  common  pair  of  summits,  but  situated  is  two  rectan- 
gular planes ;  an  equally  simple  equation  can  be  assigned  representing  a 
system  of  two  dttpses,  in  two  rectangular  planes,  having  a  common  pair  of 
summits ;  the  equation  cp«p  =  prpc,  or  V.  ipicp  =  0,  represents  a  system  of 
two  rectangular  right  Knes,  bisecting  the  angles  between  c,  ic ;  while  the 
equation  cprp  =  pipic,  or  0  =  Y.  pY.  ipic,  represents  a  system  of  three  rect- 
angular lines,  namely,  these  two  bisectors,  and  a  line  perpendicular  to 
their  plane;  example  from  the  ellipsoid,  equation  Y.  vp  =  0 ;  general  equa- 
tion of  surfaces  of  the  second  order ;  equation  of  Fresnel's  wave-surface  ; 
general  formulsB  for  translating  any  equation  in  co-ordinates  into  an  equa- 
tion in  quaternions, 

x=-iS.ip,  3f  =  -iS.jp,  «=-*S.*p; 

other  expressions  for  geometrical  lod  may  be  obtained,  by  regarding  p  as 
the  vector  part  of  a  variable  quaternion  q,  which  is  obliged  to  satisfy  some 
given  equation,  while  its  scalar  part  w  is  variable ;  formule  may  be  as- 
signed which  shall  represent,  respectively,  on  this  plan,  what  may  be  called 
A/kll  circle,  md  full  sphere,     ....     Articles  678,  679 ;  Pages  678  to  688. 

§  czvi.  Equation  of  the  focal  hyperbola,  Y.  tfp  .Y.  pO=  (Y.  }}0)>,  resumed  from 
§  Lxxx>'iu. ;  proof  of  the  adequacy  of  this  one  equation  to  represent  that 
curve  :  geometrical  illustrations  of  the  significations  of  the  two  constant 
vectors  17  and  B ;  they  are  the  two  oblique  co-ordinates  of  an  umbilic  of 
the  ellipsoid,  referred  to  the  asymptotes  of  the  focal  hyperbola,  when  cii- 
rections  as  well  as  lengths  are  attended  to ;  other  elementary  geometrical 
illustrations  and  confirmations  of  some  of  the  results  of  earlier  sections  (es- 
pecially of  §{  Lxxxvi.  to  Lxxxyin.)»  chiefly  as  regards  the  equations  in- 
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vol?iiig  If,  0 ;  addidonal  calculations  and  interpretatioDai  designed  prind- 
pally  as  etereUe*  in  yuatemunu;  introdaction  of  the  two  new  yectorSi 

with  three  other  vectors  Xj,  X3,  X4,  determined  in  terms  of  p  by  expres- 
sions analogous  to  that  for  Xi ;  we  have  the  equations^ 

T(X,-e)  =  6  +  i-»S.€p,  T(Xi  +  e)  =  6-HS.€p, 
and  therefore  T  (Xi  -  e)  +  T  (Xi  +  c)  =  25 ; 

the  locos  of  the  extremity  of  the  derived  vector  Xi  is  a  certain  eOiptoid  of 
r«oo/tffum,  with  the  mettn  axit  25  of  the  giffen  ellipsoid  for  itt  major  oxiv, 
and  with  two  fiei  on  that  axis  of  which  the  vectors  are+c;if  ede- 
note  the  Unear  exeenirieUjf  of  this  new  ellipsoid,  e  =  Tc,  then 

g«=(a«-5«)(5»-e«)  (a^  -  5«  + c«)-i; 

the  four  vectors,  Xi,  X3,  X9,  Xi  terminate  at  fonr  points,  i<i,  L3, 14, 14,  which 
are  tbe/bmr  comer*  of  a  qmadrUateral,  huertbed  m  a  eirele,  of  this  de- 
rived eUipeoid  of  revohOion  ;  the  two  opposite  sides,  LiL,,  I4L4,  of  this 
plane  quadrilateral,  are  respectively  paraUtl  to  the  two  umbiHear  diameters 
of  the  original  ellipsoid  a5c ;  the  two  other  and  mutually  opposite  sides, 
L2La,  1414,  of  the  same  inscribed  quadrilateral,  are  parallel  to  the  axes  of 
the  two  cylinders  ofrevolvHon  which  can  be  circumscribed  about  the  same 
given  ellipsoid  (or  to  the  asymptotes  of  the  focal  hyperbola) ;  the  former 
j»atr  of  sides  of  the  inscribed  but  varying  quadrilateral  intersect  in  a  point 
B  (the  termination  of  the  vector  p),  of  which  the  locus  is  the  given  ellip- 
soid;  for  this  and  for  other  reasons  it  is  proposed  to  name  the  new  ellip- 
soid of  revolution  the  msan  ellipsoid,  and  its  fod  the  two  msdial  fogi 
of  the  given  ellipsoid  abe,    ....     Artides  680  to  688 ;  Pages  688  to  700. 

§  cxvu.*  Many  other  geometrical  applicati(ms  may  be  made,  of  the  same  general 
principles ;  for  example,  if  r  be  a  vector  tangential  to  a  line  of  curvature, 
then,  with  the  significations  of  c,  ic,  y  in  §§  Lzxvin.,  lxxix.,  we  have  the 
equations, 

S.  vr  =  0,  8.  vr»r«  =  0,  giving  r  =  UV.wTUV.vr; 

this  reproduces  the  known  theorem,  that  the  Knes  of  curvature  on  an  ellip- 
soid bisect  at  each  point  the  angles  between  the  circular  sections  ;  quater- 
nions may  also  be  employed  to  prove  some  theorems  elsewhere  published 
by  the  present  writer,  respecting  the  curvature  of  a  spherical  conic^  .  .  . 

Article  689  ;  Page  700. 

ArPKirDix  A  (referred  to  in  §  czm.), Pages  701  to  716. 

Appehdix  B  (respecting  the  results  of  §  oxiY.), Pages  717  to  730. 

APPK5DIX  C  (containing  some  additional  account  of  the  analysis  by  which  some 

of  those  results  were  obtained), Pages  731  to  the  end. 

C*  The  foregoing  Analxtif  of  the  work  into  Sections  did  not  occur  to  the  author  until  it  wu  too 
late  to  be  iacovporited  with  the  text :  bat  it  has  been  printed  hertt  as  teeming  likelj  to  be  uwfuU] 
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ON  QUATERNIONS. 


LECTURE  I. 

Gbntlbmbn, 

In  the  preceding  Lectures  of  the  present  Term,   we 
have  taken  a  rapid  view  of  the  chief  facts  and  lawsof  Astronomy, 
its  leading  principles  and  methods  and  results.    After  some  gene- 
ral and  preliminary  remarks  on  the  connexion  between  meta- 
physical and  physical  science,  we  have  seen  how  the  observation 
of  the  elementary  phenomena  of  the  Heavens  may  be  assisted, 
and  rendered  more  precise,  by  means  of  astronomical  instru- 
ments, accompanied  with  astronomical  reductions.     An  outline 
of  Uranography  has  been  given;  the  laws  of  Kepler  for  the  Solar 
System  have  been  stated  and  illustrated ;  with  the  inductive  evi- 
dence from  facts  by  which  their  truth  may  be  established.     It 
has  been  shewn  that  these  laws  extend,  not  only  to  the  Planets 
known  in  Kepler's  time,  namely,  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupi- 
ter, and  Saturn,  with  which  our  Earth  must  be  enumerated,  but 
also  to  the  various  other  planets  since  detected :  to  Uranus,  to 
Ceres,  Pallas,  Juno,  and  Vesta;  and  to  those  others  of  more 
recent  date,  in  the  order  of  human  knowledge,  of  which  no  fewer 
than  six  have  been  found  within  the  last  two  years  and  a  half; 
to  Astraea,  Neptune,  Hebe,  Iris,  Flora,  and  Metis :  among  which 
Neptune  is  remarkable,  as  having  had  its  existence  fore«bewn  by 
mathematical  calculation,  and  Metis  is  interesting  to  us  Irishmen, 
as  having  been  discovered  at  an  Irish  observatory.     It  has  also 
been  shewn  you  that  these  celebrated  laws  of  Kepler  are  them- 
selves mathematically  included  in  one  still  greater  Law,  with 
which  the  name  of  Newton  is  associated :  and  that  thus,  as  New- 
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ton  himself  demonstrated,  in  his  immortal  work,  the  Principia, 
the  rules  of  the  elliptic  motion  of  the  planets  are  consequences  of 
the  principle  of  universal  Gravitation,  proportional  directly  to  the 
mass,  and  inversely  to  the  square  of  the  distance.  With  the  help 
of  this  great  principle,  or  law,  of  Newton's,  combined  with  proper 
observations  and  experiments, — especially,  with  the  Cavendish 
experiment,  as  lately  repeated  by  Baily, — not  only  have  the 
shape  and  size  of  the  earth  which  we  inhabit,  but  even  (as  you 
have  seen  explained  and  illustrated)  its  very  weight  has  been  de- 
termined ;  the  number  of  millions  of  millions  of  millions  of  tons 
of  matter,  which  this  vast  globe  contains,  has  been  (approx- 
imately) assigned.  And  not  only  have  the  motions  of  that  Earth 
of  our's  around  and  with  its  own  axis,  and  round  the  sun,  been 
established,  but  that  great  central  body  of  our  system,  the  Sun, 
through  the  persevering  application  of  those  faculties  which  God 
has  given  to  man,  has  itself  (as  you  have  likewise  seen)  been 
measured  and  weighed,  with  the  line  and  balance  of  science. 

2.  Such  having  been  our  joint  contemplations  in  this  place, 
before  the  adjournment  of  these  discourses  on  account  of  the 
Examinations  for  Fellowships,  you  may  remember  that  it  was  an- 
nounced that  at  our  re-assembling  we  should  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  certain  new  mathematical  Method,  or  Calculus, 
which  has  for  some  years  past  occupied  a  large  share  of  my  own 
attention,  but  which  I  have  hitherto  abstained  from  introducing, 
except  by  allusion,  to  the  notice  of  those  who  have  honoured 
here  my  lectures  with  their  attendance.    I  refer,  as  you  are  aware, 
to  what  I  have  called  the  calculus  of  quaternions,  and  have 
applied  to  the  solution  of  many  geometrical  and  physical  pro- 
blems.   However  much  this  new  calculus,  or  method,  may  natu- 
rally have  interested  myself,  there  has  existed,  in  my  mind,  until 
the  present  time,  a  fear  of  seeming  egotistical,  if  I  should  offer 
to  the  attention  of  my  hearers  in  this  University  an  account  of 
such  investigations  or  speculations  of  my  own.     Accordingly, 
with  the  exception  of  a  short  sketch,  in  the  year  1845,  of  the 
application  to  spherical  trigonometry  of  those  fundamental  con- 
ceptions and  expressions  respecting  Quaternions,  which  I  had 
been  led  to  form  in  1843,  and  had  in  the  last  mentioned  year 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,   I  have  abstained 
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from  entering  on  the  subject  in  former  courses  of  Lectures : — 
unless  it  be  regarded  as  an  exception  to  this  rule,  that  in  the  ex- 
traordinary or  supplementary  Course  if?hich  I  delivered  here,  in 
the  winter  of  1846,  on  the  occasion  of  the  theoretical  discovery 
of  the  distant  planet  Neptune,  I  ventured  to  introduce  that  theory 
oi  Hodographs^  which,  in  the  regular  course  for  1847,  I  after- 
wards more  fully  developed ;  and  which  had  been  suggested  to 
me  as  a  geometrical  interpretation,  or  construction,  of  some  in* 
tegrations  of  equations  in  physical  astronomy  whereto  I  had  been 
conducted  by  the  Method  of  Quaternions.     But  since,  on  the 
one  hand,  it  has  of  late  been  formally  announced  (as  it  is  stated  to 
me)  that  the  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  this  University  intends 
to  lecture  on  that  Method  of  mine  in  the  winter  of  the  present 
year,  in  connexion,  probably,  with  some  of  his  own  original  re* 
searches ;  and  to  make  it,  or  a  part  of  it,  one  of  the  subjects  of 
his  public  Examination  of  the  Candidates  for  Fellowship  in  the 
summer  of  1849  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  theory  itself  has 
been  acquiring,  under  my  own  continued  study,  a  wider  exten- 
sion, and  perhaps  also  a  firmer  consistency  :  it  seems  to  myself,— 
and  by  some  mathematical  friends,  among  whom  the  Professor 
just  referred  to  is  included,  I  am  encouraged  to  think  that  it  is 
their  opinion  too, — that  the  time  has  arrived,  when  instead  of  its 
being  an  obtrusion  for  me  to  state  here,  in  the  execution  of  my 
own    professorial  office,    my   views  respecting   Quaternions,  it 
would,  on  the  contrary,  be  rather  a  dereliction  of  my  duty,  or  a 
blameable  remissness  therein,  if  I  were  longer  to  omit  to  state 
those  views  in  this  place,  at  least  by  sketch  and  outline. 

3.  And  inasmuch  as  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  has  hi- 
therto professed  to  detect  error  in  any  of  those  geometrical  and 
physical  theorems  to  which  the  Method  has  conducted  me ;  while 
yet  I  cannot  but  perceive  it  to  be  the  feeling  of  several  persons, 
among  my  mathematical  friends  and  acquaintances,  that  in  the 
existing  state  of  the  published  expositions  of  my  own  views  upon 
the  subject,  some  degree  of  obscurity  still  hangs  over  its  logical 
and  metaphysical /?rti}ci]p/e« :  so  that  the  admitted  correctness  of 
the  resuUs  of  this  new  Calculus  may  appear,  even  to  candid  and 
not  unfriendjy  lookers-on,  to  be,  in  some  sense,  accidental^  rather 
than  necessary,  so  far  as  the  conceptions  and  reasonings  have 
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hitherto  been  formally  set  forth  by  me :  it  therefore  seems  to  be, 
upon  the  whole,  the  most  expedient  plan  which  can  be  adopted 
on  the  present  occasion,  that  I  should  state,  as  distinctly  and  as 
fully  as  my  own  limited  powers  of  expression,  and  as  your  re- 
maining time  in  this  Course  will  allow,  the  Jbntal  thoughts^  the 
primal  viewsy  the  initial  attitudes  ofmindy  from  which  the  others 
flow,  and  to  which  they  are  subordinated.  And  if,  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  this  purpose,  the  adoption  of  a  somewhat  metaphysical 
style  of  expression  on  some  fundamental  points  may  be  at  least 
forgiven  me,  as  inevitable,  still  more  may  I  look  to  be  excused, 
if  not  approved  of,  should  I  take,  even  by  preference,  my  illus- 
trcUionsfrom  Astronomy^  in  this  Supplementary  Course  of  Lec- 
tures, which,  as  you  know,  arises  out  of,  and  is  appended  to  a 
Course  more  strictly  and  properly  astronomical. 

4.  The  object  which  I  shall  propose  to  myself,  in  the  Lec- 
ture of  this  day,  is  the  statement  of  the  significations,  at  least  the 
primary  significations,  which  I  attach,  in  the  Calculus  of  Qua- 
ternions, to  the  four  following  familiar  marks  of  combination  of 
symbols, 

^    -     ^     -^ 

which  marks,  or  signs,  are  universally  known  to  correspond,  in 
arithmetic  and  in  ordinary  algebra,  to  the  four  operations  known 
by  the  names  of  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  and 
Division.  The  new  significations  of  these  four  signs  have  a 
sufficient  analogy  to  the  old  ones,  to  make  me  think  it  convenient 
to  retain  the  signs  themselves;  and  yet  a  sufficient  distinction 
exists,  to  render  a  preliminary  comment  not  superfluous:  or 
rather  it  is  indispensable  that  as  clear  a  definition,  or  at  least  eX" 
position^  of  the  precise  force  of  each  of  these  old  marks,  used  in 
new  senses,  should  be  given,  as  it  is  in  my  power  to  give.  .Per- 
haps, indeed,  I  may  not  find  it  possible,  to-day,  to  speak  with 
what  may  seem  the  requisite  degree  of  fulness  of  such  exposition, 
of  more  than  the  two  first  of  these  four  signs ;  although  I  hope 
to  touch  upon  the  two  last  of  them  also. 

5.  First,  then,  I  wish  to  be  allowed  to  say,  in  general  terms 
(though  conscious  that  they  will  need  to  be  afterwards  particula- 
rized), that  I  regard  the  two  connected  but  contrasted  marks  or 

"»"•»  +  and  -, 
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as  being  respectively  and  primarily  characteristics  of  the  syn- 
thesis and  ANALYSIS  o/a  state  of  a  Progression^  according  as 
this  state  is  considered  as  being  derived  from^  or  compared  with^ 
some  other  state  of  that  progression.  And,  with  the  same  kind 
of  generality  of  expression,  I  mdif  observe  here  that  I  regard  in 
like  manner  the  other  pair  of  connected  and  contrasted  marks 
already  mentioned,  namely, 

X  and  -T-, 

(when  taken  in  what  I  look  upon  as  their  respectively  j>rimary 
significations),  as  being  signs  or  characteristics  of  the  correspon- 
ding SYNTHESIS  and  ANALYSIS  of  a  STEP,  in  any  such  progression 
of  states,  according  as  that  step  is  considered  as  derived  from^  or 
compared  withy  some  other  step  in  the  same  progression.  But  I 
am  aware  that  this  very  general  and  preliminary  statement  can* 
not  fidl  to  appear  vague,  and  that  it  is  likely  to  seem  also  obscure, 
until  it  is  rendered  precise  and  clear  by  examples  and  illustra- 
tions, which  the  plan  of  these  Lectures  requires  that  I  should 
select  from  Geometry,  while  it  allows  me  to  clothe  them  in  an 
Astronomical  garb.  And  I  shall  begin  by  endeavouring  thus  to 
illustrate  and  exemplify  the  view  here  taken  of  the  sign  -,  which 
we  may  continue  to  read^  as  usual,  minus,  although  the  opera- 
tion, of  which  it  is  now  conceived  to  direct  the  performance,  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  arithmetical,  nor  even,  in  all  respects, 
with  common  algebraical  subtraction. 

6.  I  have  said  that  I  regard,  primarily,  this  sign, 

-,  or  Minus, 

as  the  mark  or  characteristic  of  an  analysis  of  one  state  of  a  pro- 
gression, when  considered  as  compared  with  anoMer  state  of  that 
progression.  To  illustrate  this  very  general  view,  which  has 
been  here  propounded,  at  first,  under  a  metaphysical  rather  than 
a  mathematical  form,  by  proceeding  to  apply  it  under  the  limi- 
tations which  the  science  of  geometry  suggests,  let  space  be 
now  regarded  as  the  Jield  of  the  progression  which  is  to  be  stu- 
died, and  POINTS  as  the  states  of  that  progression.  You  will 
then  see  that  in  conformity  with  the  general  view  already  enun- 
ciated, and  as  its  geometrical  particularization,  I  am  led  to  regard 
the  word  **  Minus,"  or  the  mark  -,  in  geometry,  as  the  sign  or 
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characteristic  of  the  analysis  of  one  geometrical  position  (in 
space),  as  compared  with  another  (such)  position.  The  campo' 
rison  of  one  mathematical  point  with  another^  with  a  view  to  the 
determination  of  what  may  be  called  their  ordinal  relation^  or 
their  relative  position  in  space,  is  in  fact  the  investigation  of  the 
OBOMBTRICAL  DIFFERENCE  of  the  two  points  Compared,  in  that 
sole  respect,  namely,  position^  in  which  two  mathematical  points 
can  differ  from  each  other.  And  even  for  this  reason  alone, 
although  I  think  that  other  reasons  will  offer  themselves  to  your 
own  minds,  when  you  shall  be  more  familiar  with  this  whole 
aspect  of  the  matter,  you  might  already  grant  it  to  be  not  unna- 
tural  to  regard,  as  it  has  been  stated  that  I  do  regard,  this  study 
or  investigation  of  the  relative  position  of  two  points  in  space,  as 
being  that  primary  geometrical  operation  which  is  analogous  to 
algebraic  subtraction^  and  which  I  propose  accordingly  to  denote 
by  the  usual  mark  (-)  of  the  well-known  operation  last  men- 
tioned. Without  pretending,  however,  that  I  have  yet  exhibited 
sufficiently  conclusive  grounds  for  believing  in  the  existence  of 
such  an  analogy,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  illustrate,  by  examples^ 
the  modes  of  symbolical  expression  to  which  this  belief,  or  view, 
conducts. 

7.  To  illustrate  first,  by  an  astronomical  example,  the  con- 
ception already  mentioned,  of  the  analysis  of  one  geometrical 
position  considered  with  reference  to  another,  I  shall  here  write 
down,  as  symbols  for  the  two  positions  in  space  which  are  to  be 
compared  among  themselves,  the  astronomical  signs, 

0  and  i  ; 
which  represent  or  denote  respectively  the  sun  and  earth,  and  are 
here  supposed  to  signify,  not  the  masses,  nor  the  longitudes,  of 
those  two  bodies,  nor  any  other  quantities  or  magnitudes  con- 
nected with  them,  but  simply  their  situations,  or  the  positions 
of  their  centres,  regarded  as  mathematical  points  in  space.  To 
make  more  manifest  to  the  eye  that  these  astronomical  signs  are 
here  employed  to  denote  points  or  positions  alone,  I  shall  write 
under  each  a  dot,  and  under  the  dot  a  Roman  capital  letter, 
namely,  a  for  the  earth,  and  b  for  the  sun,  as  follows : 

©  S 

(Fig.  1.) 
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and  shall  suppose  that  the  particular  operation  of  what  we  have 
already  called  analysis,  using  that  word  in  a  very  general  and 
rather  in  a  metaphysical  than  in  a  mathematical  sense,  which  is 
now  to  be  performed,  consists  in  the  proposed  investigation  of 
the  position  of  the  sun^  b,  with  respect  to  the  earthy  a  ;  the  latter 
being  regarded  as  comparatively  simple  and  known ;  but  the 
former  as  complex,  or  at  least  unknown  and  undetermined ;  and 
a  relation  being  sought,  which  shall  connect  the  one  with  the 
other.     This  conceived  analytical  operation  is  practically  and 
astronomically  performed,  to  some  extent,  whenever  an  observer, 
as  for  example,  my  assistant  (or  myself),  at  the  Observatory  of 
this  University,  with  that  great  circular  instrument  of  which  you 
have  a  model  here,  directs  a  telescope  to  the  sun :  it  is  completed^ 
for  that  particular  time  of  observation,  when,  after  all  due  micro- 
metrical  measurements  and  readings,  after  all  reductions  and  cal- 
culations, founded  in  part  on  astronomical  theory,  and  on  facts 
previously  determined,  the  same  observer  concludes  and  records 
the  geocentric  right  ascension  and  declination,  and  (through  the 
semidiameter)  the  radius  vector  (or  distance)  of  the  sun.     In 
general,  we  are  to  conceive  the  required  analysis  of  the  position 
of  the  ANALYZAND  POINT  B,   with  respcct  to  the  analyzer 
POINT  a,  to  be  an  operation  such  that,  if  it  were  completely  per- 
formed, it  would  instruct  us  not  only  in  what  direction  the  point 
B  is  situated  with  respect  to  the  point  a;  but  also^  at  what 
distance  from  the  latter  the  former  point  is  placed.     Regarded 
as  a  guide,  or  rule  for  going  (if  we  could  go)  from  one  point  to 
the  other, — which  rule  of  transition  would,  however  (according 
to  the  general  and  philosophical,  rather  than  technically  mathe- 
matical distinction  between  analysis  and  synthesis,  on  which  this 
whole  exposition  is  founded),  be  t7^€(/*  rather  of  a  synthetic  than 
of  an  analytic  character, — the  result  of  this  ordinal  analysis 
might  be  supposed  to  tell  us  in  the^r^^  place  how  we  should  set 
OUT :  which  conceived  geometrical  act,  oi setting  out  in  a  suitable 
direction  J  corresponds  astronomically  to  the  pointing,  or  direct- 
ing of  the  telescope^  in  the  observation  just  referred  to.    And  the 
same  synthetic  rule,  or  the  same  result  of  a  complete  analysis, 
must  then  be  supposed  also  to  tell  us,  in  the  second  place,  how 
FAR  WB  OUGHT  TO  GO,  in  ordcr  to  ARRIVE  AT  the  sought  point 
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B,  after  thus  setting  out  from  the  given  point  a,  in  the  proper 
direction  of  progress  (this  direction  being,  of  course,  here  con- 
ceived to'  be  preserved  unaltered) :  which  latter  part  of  the  sup- 
posed guidance  or  information  corresponds  to  the  astronomical 
inquiry,  how  far  offv&  the  sun,  or  other  celestial  object,  at  which 
we  are  now  looking,  with  a  telescope  properly  set? 

8.  Now  the  whole  sought  result  of  this  (conceived)  com- 
plete analysis,  of  the  position  b  with  respect  to  the  position  a, 
whether  it  be  regarded  analytically  as  an  ordinal  relation^  or 
synthetically  as  a  rule  oftransition^  is  what  I  propose  to  denote^ 
or  signify,  by  the  symbol 

B  -  A, 

formed  by  inserting  the  sign  minus  between  the  two  separate 
symbols  of  the  two  points  compared ;  the  symbol  of  the  aim- 
lyzand  point  b  being  written  to  the  left  of  the  mark  -,  and  the 
symbol  of  the  analyzer  point  a  being  written  to  the  right  of  the 
same  mark ;  all  which  I  design  to  illustrate  by  the  following 
fuller  diagram, 

^= 1  (Fig.  2.) 

B  A 

where  the  arrow  indicates  the  direction  in  which  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  set  out  from  the  analyzer  point,  in  order  to  reach  the 
analyzand  point;  and  a  straight  Une  is  drawn  to  represent  or 
picture  the  progression^  of  which  iho^e points  are  here  conceived 
to  be,  respectively,  the  initial  and  final  states.  We  may  then, 
as  often  as  we  think  proper^  paraphrase  (in  this  theory)  the  geo- 
metrical symbol  b  -  a,  by  reading  it  aloud  as  follows,  though  it 
would  be  tedious  always  to  do  so:  ^*  b  analyzed  with  respect  to 
A,  as  regards  difference  of  geometrical  position*'  But  for  com- 
mon use  it  may  be  sufficient  (as  already  noticed)  to  retain  the 
shorter  and  more  familiar  mode  of  reading,  **b  minus  a;"  re- 
membering, however,  that  (in  the  present  theory)  the  diffe- 
rence thus  originally  OT  primarily  indicated  is  one  of  position, 
and  not  of  magnitude :  which,  indeed,  the  context  (so  to  speak) 
will  always  be  sufficient  to  suggest,  or  to  remind  us  of,  when- 
ever the  symbols  a  and  b  are  recognised  as  being  what  they  are 
here  supposed  to  be,  namely,  signs  of  mathematical  points. 
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9.  Had  we  chosen  to  invert  the  order  of  the  comparison^  or 
of  the  analysis  of  these  two  positions  a  and  b,  as  related  to  each 
other,  regarding  the  sun  b  as  the  given  or  known  point,  and  the 
earth  a  as  the  sought  or  unknown  one ;  we  should  have  in  that 
case  done  what  in  fact  astronomers  do  in  those  investigations  re- 
specting the  solar  system,  in  which  the  motion  of  the  earth  as  a 
planet  about  the  sun,  in  obedience  to  Kepler's  laws,  is  treated  as 
an  established  general  fact  which  it  remains  to  argue  from,  and 
to  develope  into  the  particular  consequences  required  for  some 
particular  question :  whenever,  in  short,  they  seek  rather  the 
heliocentric  position  of  the  earthy  than  the  geocentric  position  of 
the  sun  ;  and  so  propose  to  analyze  what  has  been  here  called  a 
with  respect  to  b,  rather  than  b  with  respect  to  a.  And  it  would 
then  have  been  proper,  on  the  same  general  plan  of  notation,  to 
have  written  the  opposite  symbol  a  -  b,  instead  of  the  former 
symbol  b  -  a  ;  and  also  to  have  inverted  the  arrow  in  the  dia- 
gram (because  we  now  conceive  ourselves  as  going  rather  from 
the  sun  to  the  earth,  than  from  the  earth  to  the  sun) ;  which 
diagram  would  thus  assume  the  form, 

®         A-B  i 

=t (Fig.  3.) 

B  A 

Thus  B  -  A  and  a  -  b  are  symbols  of  two  opposite  (or  mutually 
inverse)  ordinal  relations^  corresponding  to  two  opposite  steps 
or  transitions  in  space,  and  mentally  discovered,  or  brought  into 
notice,  by  these  two  opposite  modes  of  analyzing  the  relative  po^ 
sition  of  one  common  pair  of  mathematical  points^  a  and  b  ;  of 
which  two  opposite  modes  of  ordinal  analysis  in  space,  with  the 
two  inverse  relations  thence  resulting,  the  mutual  connexion  and 
contrast  may  be  still  more  clearly  perceived,  if  we  bring  them 
into  one  view  by  this  diagram  : 

©         B  -  A         i 

^ (Fig.  4.) 

B  A  ~  B  A 

10.  Using  aybrmq/* WORDS,  suggested  by  this  mode  of  sym- 
bolical notation,  1  should  not  think  it  improper,  and  it  would 
certainly  be  at  least  consistent  with  the  manner  in  which  the  sub- 
ject is  here  viewed,  to  say  that 
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The  Sun's  ordinal  relation  to  the  Earth  in  space, 

or,  somewhat  more  concisely,  that  what  is  called  in  astronomy, 

"  The  Sun*8  Geocentric  Position"  (including  distance)^ 

is  expressed  by,  and  is  (in  thcU  sense)  equivalent^  or 

(with  the  here  proposed  use  of  Minus)  symbolically  equal  to 

*'  The  Sun's  (absolute)  Position  in  space, 
Minus  the  Earth's  (absolute)  Position." 

And  then,  of  course,  we  should  be  allowed,  on  the  same  plan,  to 
say,  conversely,  that 

^'  The  Earth's  Heliocentric  Position"  is  equivalent  or  equal  to 

**  The  Earth's  Position  in  space,  minus  the  Sun's  Position." 

In  the  same  new  mode  of  speaking,  the 

<<  Position  of  Venus  (in  space),  minus  the  Position  of  the  Sun," 

would  be  a  form  of  words  equivalent  to  the  usual  phrase, 

"  Heliocentric  Position  of  Venus." 

And  it  is  evident  that  examples  of  this  sort  might  easily  be  mul- 
tiplied. 

11.  According,  then,  to  the  view  here  taken  of  the  word 
*^  Minus,"  or  of  the  sign  -,  if  employed,  as  wc  propose  to  employ 
it,  in  pure  or  applied  geometry^  this  word  or  sign  will  denote 
primarily  an  ordinal  analysis  in  space  ;  or  an  analysis  (or  exa- 
mination)  of  the  position  of  a  mathematical  pointy  as  compared 
with  the  position  of  another  such  point.  And  because,  according 
to  the  foregoing  illustrations,  this  sign  or  mark  (Minus)  directs 
us  to  DRAW,  or  to  conceive  as  drawn,  a  straight  line  connecting 
the  two  points,  which  are  proposed  to  be  compared  as  to  their 
relative  positions,  it  might,  perhaps,  on  this  account  be  called 
the  SIGN  OF  TRACTION.  If  WC  wish,  however,  to  diminish,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  number  of  new  terms,  we  may  call  it  still,  as 
usual,  the  sign  of  subtraction  ;  remembering  only,  that,  in  the 
view  here  proposed,  there  is  no  original  (nor  necessary)  reference 
whatever  to  any  subtraction  qf  one  magnitude  y>om  another. 
Indeed,  it  is  well  known  to  every  student  of  the  elements  of 
algebra  that  the  word  Minus,  and  the  sign  -,  are,  in  those  ele- 
ments  also,  used  very  frequently  to  denote  an  operation  which  is 
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by  no  means  identical  with  the  taking  away  of  a  partial  Jratn  a 
total  magnitude^  so  as  to  find  the  remaining  part :  thus  every 
algebraist  is  familiar  with  such  results  as  these,  that 

(Negative  Four)  Minus  (Positive  Three)  Equals  (Negative 

Seven) ; 

where,  if  mere  magnitudes  or  quantities  were  attended  to,  and 
the  adjectives  "  Positive  and  Negative"  dropped,  or  neglected, 
and  not  replaced  by  any  other  equivalent  words  or  marks,  the 
resulting  number  "  seven"  would  represent  the  (arithmetical) 
sum^  and  not  the  (arithmetical)  difference^  of  the  given  numbers 
**  four"  and  "  three."  And  as,  to  prevent  any  risk  of  such  con- 
fusion with  a  merely  arithmetical  difference^  or  with  the  result  of 
a  merely  arithmetical  subtraction^  it  is  usual  to  speak  of  an  alge-' 
braical  difference  and  of  algebraical  subtraction;  and  thus  to  say, 
for  example,  that  "  Negative  Seven"  is  the  **  algebraical  diffe- 
rence" of  "  Negative  Four"  and  "Positive  Three;"  or  is  ob- 
tained or  obtainable  by  the  "  algebraical  subtraction"  of  the 
latter  from  the  former:  so  may  (I  think)  that  other  and  more 
geometrical  sort  of  subtraction,  which  has  been  illustrated  in  this 
day's  Lecture,  be  called,  not  inconveniently,  for  the  sake  of  re- 
cognising a  farther  distinction  or  departure  from  the  merely 
popular  use  of  the  word  (subtraction),  and  on  account  of  its  con- 
nexion with  a  new  and  enlarged  system  of  symbols  in  geometry, 
the  SYMBOLICAL  SUBTRACTION  of  A  ffom  B:  and  the  resulting  sym- 
bol of  the  ordinal  relation  of  the  latter  point  to  the  former,  namely, 
the  symbol  b  -  a,  may  conveniently  be  called,  in  like  manner,  a 
SYMBOLICAL  DIFFERENCE.  It  is  in  fact,  as  has  been  already 
remarked,  in  this  new  system  of  symbols,  an  expression  for  what 
may  very  naturally  be  called  the  geometrical  difference  of  the  two 
points  B  and  a  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  (in  this  system)  a  symbol  Jbr 
the  difference  of  the  positions  of  those  two  mathematical  points 
in  space ;  this  difference  being  regarded  as  geometrically  con- 
structed, represented,  or  pictured,  by  the  straight  line  drawn 
from  A  to  B,  which  line  is  here  considered  as  having  (what  it  has 
in  fact)  not  only  a  determined  lengthy  but  also  a  determined  direc* 
tion,  when  the  two  points^  a  and  b,  themselves,  are  supposed  to 
have  two  distinct  and  determined  (or  at  least  determinable) 
positions. 
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12.  For  my  own  part  I  cannot  conceal  that  I  hold  it  to  be  of 
great  and  even /i^nc/am^n^a/ importance,  to  regard  Pure  Mathe- 
matics as  being  primarily  the  science  of  order  (in  Time  and 
Space),  and  not  primarily  the  science  of  magnitude  :  if  we 
would  attain  to  a  perfectly  clear  and  thoroughly  self-consistent 
view  of  this  great  and  widely-stretching  region,  namely,  the  ma- 
thematical, of  human  thought  and  knowledge.  In  mathematical 
science  the  doctrine  of  magnitude,  or  of  quantity,  plays  indeed  a 
very  important  part,  but  not^  as  I  conceive,  the  most  important 
one.  Its  importance  is  secondary  and  derivative,  not  pri^ 
mary  and  original^  according  to  the  view  which  has  long  ap- 
proved itself  to  my  own  mind,  and  in  entertaining  which  I  think 
that  I  could  fortify  myself  by  the  sanction  of  some  high  autho- 
rities: although  the  opposite  view  is  certainly  more  commonly 
received.  If  any  one  here  should  regard  that  opposite  view, 
which  refers  all  to  magnitude,  as  the  right  one ;  and  should  find 
it  impossible,  or  think  it  not  worth  the  effort,  to  suspend  even  for 
a  while  the  habit  of  such  a  reference,  he  may  still  give  for  a  mo- 
ment a  geometrical  interpretation  to  the  symbol  b  -  a,  not  quite 
inconsistent  with  that  which  has  been  above  proposed,  by  regard- 
ing it  as  an  abbreviation  for  this  other  symbol  bo  -  ao,  where 
AO  and  BO  are  lines,  namely,  the  distances  of  the  two  points  a 
and  B  from  another  point  o,  assumed  on  the  same  indefinite  right 
line  as  those  two  points  a,  b,  and  lying  beyond  a  with  respect  to 
B,  or  situate  upon  the  line  ba  prolonged  through  a,  as  in  this 
diagram : 

©  (Bo  ~  AG)  s n         _.    ^^ 

^f=^ (  Fig.  6.) 

B         B  -  A         A  O 

Here  the  point  g  may  be  conceived,  astronomically,  to  represent 
a  superior  planet,  for  example,  Jupiter  (!(),  in  opposition  to  the 
Sun  (and  in  the  Ecliptic)  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  if  we  knew,  for 
such  a  configuration,  the  distance  ag  in  millions  of  miles,  of  the 
Earth  from  Jupiter,  and  also  the  greater  distance  bg  of  the  Sun 
from  the  same  superior  planet  at  that  time,  we  should  only  have 
to  subtract y  arithmetically ,  the  former  distance  ag  from  the  latter 
distance  bo,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  the  distance  bg  -  ag,  or 
ba,  in  millions  of  miles,  between  the  earth  and  the  sun ;  which 
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distance,  there  might  thus  be  some  propriety  or  convenience,  on 
this  account,  in  denoting  by  the  symbol  b  -  a.  That  symbol, 
thus  viewed,  might  even  be  conceived  to  suggest  a  reference  to 
direction  as  well  as  distance  ;  because  the  supposed  line  oa,  pro- 
longred  through  a,  would  in  the  figure  tend  to  b  ;  or,  in  astrono- 
mical language,  the  javicentric  place  of  the  Earthy  in  the 
configuration  supposed,  would  coincide,  on  the  celestial  sphere, 
with  the  geocentric  place  of  the  Sun.  But  I  am  far  indeed  from 
recommending  to  you  to  complicate  the  contemplation  of  the  re- 
lative position  of  the  two  points  a  and  b,  at  this  early  stage  of  the 
inqiury,  by  any  reference  of  this  sort  to  any  third  point  o,  thus 
foreign  and  arbitrarily  assumed.  On  the  contrary,  I  would  advise, 
or  even  request  you,  for  the  present,  to  abstain  from  making,  in 
your  own  minds,  such  a  reference  to  anyjbreign  point;  and  to 
accompany  me,  for  some  time  longer,  in  considering  only  the  in- 
ternal relation  of  position  of  the  two  points,  a  and  b,  them- 
selves :  agreeing  to  regard  this  internal  and  ordinal  relation  of 
these  two  mathematical  points  in  space  (to  whatever  extent  it 
may  be  found  useful,  or  even  necessary  hereafter^  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  other  points,  or  lines,  or  planes,  for  the  purpose  of  more 
fully  studying,  and,  above  all,  of  applying  that  relation),  as  being 
suflBciently  drnoteo,  at  this  stage,  by  one  or  other  of  the  two 
symbols,  b  -  a  or  a  -  b,  according  as  we  choose  to  regard  b  or  a 
as  the  analyzand  point,  and  a  or  b  as  the  analyzer. 

13.  I  ask  you  then  to  concede  to  me,  at  least  provisionally, 
and  for  a  while,  the  privilege  of  employing  this  unusual  mode  of 
geometrical  notation,  together  with  the  new  mode  of  geome- 
trical interpretation  above  assigned  to  it :  which  modes,  after 
all,  do  not  contradict  anything  previously  established  in  scienti- 
fic language,  nor  lead  to  any  real  risk  of  confusion  or  of  ambi- 
guity, in  geometrical  science,  by  attaching  any  new  sense  to  an  old 
sign:  since  here  the  sign  itself  (b  -  a),  as  well  as  the  significa- 
tion, is  new.  The  component  symbol  *'  minus"  is  indeed  old^  but 
it  is  used  here  in  a  new  connexion  with  other  elementary  sym- 
bols ;  and  the  new  context^  hence  arising,  gives  birth  to  a  new 
COMPLEX  symbol,  (b~  a),  in  fixing  the  sense  of  which  we  may 
and  must  be  guided  by  analogy,  and  general  considerations : 
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old  asages  and  received  definitions  failing  to  assign  any  deter- 
mined signification  to  the  new  complex  symbol  thus  produced. 
The  interpretation  which  I  propose  does  no  more  than  invest 
with  senscy  through  an  explanation  which  is  new,  what  bad 
seemed  before  to  be  devoid  of  sense.  It  only  gives  a  meaning^ 
where  none  had  been  given  before:  namely,  to  a  symbolical 
expression  of  the  form  <*  Point  minus  Point."  This  latter y&mt 
of  words^  and  the  geometrical  notation  b  -  a  to  which  it  cor- 
responds (a  and  B  being  still  used  as  signs  of  mathematical 
points)^  had  hitherto,  according  to  the  received  and  usual  modes 
of  geometrical  interpretation,  no  mbaning  :  but  you  will,  per- 
haps, admit  that  these  two  connected  forms  of  spoken  and 
written  expression  were,^r  that  very  reason,  only  the  more  free 
to  receive  any  new  and  definitional  sense :  especially  one  which 
you  have  seen  to  admit  of  beng  suggested  by  so  simple  an  ana-- 
logy  to  subtraction  as  that  which  the  conception  of  difference  in- 
volves. It  will,  however,  of  course  be  necessary,  for  consistency, 
that  we  carefully  adhere  to  such  new  interpretation,  when  it  has 
once  been  by  definition  assigned  :  unless  and  until  we  find  rea- 
sons (if  such  reasons  shall  ever  be  found)  which  may  compel  its 
formal  abandonment 

14.  You  see,  then,  to  recapitulate  briefly  the  chief  part  of 
what  has  been  hitherto  said,  that  I  invite  you  to  conceive  the 
RBLATivE  rosiTioN  of  any  sought  point  b  of  space,  when  com- 
pared with  any  given  point  a,  as  being  (in  what  appears  to  me 
to  be  a  very  easily  intelligible  and  simply  symbolizable  sense) 

the  GEOMETRICAL    DIFFERENCE  OF  THE  ABSOLUTE  POSITIONS  of 

those  two  mathematical  points:  and  that  I  propose  to  denote  it, 
in  this  system  of  symbolical  geometry,  by  writing  *^  the  symbol 
of  the  sought  pointy  minus  the  symbol  of  the  given  point,**  Such 
is,  in  my  view,  the  analytic  aspect  of  the  compound  symbol 

B  -  A, 

if  the  component  symbols  a  and  b  be  still  understood  to  denote 
points :  such  is  the  primaiy  signification  which  I  attach  in  geo- 
metry to  the  interposed  mark  -,  when  it  is  regarded  as  being 
what  I  have  already  called,  in  general  terms,  a  characteristic 
OF  ordinal  analysis. 
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15.  Bot  fts  yoQ  luTe  already  also  partly  $een«   the  $jini« 
symbol, 

may  be  riewed  in  a  stxthetic  aspsct  also.  It  may  be  thought 
o^  not  only  as  heing  the  ruuli  qfa  past  amalj^isj  but  also  as 
bdng  the  guide  to  a/mture  ^yiilAem.  It  may  be  rq^arded  as 
not  merely  answering,  or  as  denoting  the  answer,  to  the  question : 
/fi  ickai  PoMiiiom  is  the  point  b  sUmaUd  with  respect  to  the 
point  A  ?  bat  also  this  other,  which  indeed  has  been  already 
seen  to  be  only  the  former  question  differtmily  vietced:  Bj^  whai 
Transitiom  may  b  be  reached^  if  we  set  out  from  a  ? — And  to 
this  other  question  aUo^  or  to  this  other  view  of  the  ^Mmejimt^d 
Questioii,  WHBRB,  I  consider  the  same  symbol^  b  -  a,  to  be  a 
fit  general  representation  of  the  Answer:  it  being  reserved  for 
the  context  to  decide,  whenever  a  decision  may  be  necessary, 
which  of  these  two  related  although  contrasted  views  is  taken 
at  any  one  time,  in  any  particular  investigation.  In  its  sgiUhetie 
iupect,  then,  1  regard  the  symbol  b  -  a  as  denoting  **  the  stbp 
to  B  from  A :"  namely,  that  step  by  mahing  which,  /rom  the 
given  point  a,  we  should  reach  or  arrive  at  the  sought  point  b  ; 
and  so  determine,  generate,  mark,  or  construct  that  poinU 
This  step  (which  we  shall  always  suppose  to  be  a  straight  line) 
may  also,  in  my  opinion,  be  properly  called  a  vector  ;  or  more 
fully,  it  may  be  called  **  the  vector  of  the  point  n^/rom  the  point 
A  :'*  because  it  may  be  considered  as  having  for  its  office,  func» 
tion,  work,  task,  or  business,  to  transport  or  carry  (in  Latin, 
vehere)  a  moveable  pointy  from  the  given  or  initial  position  a,  to 
the  sought  or  final  position  b.  Taking  this  view^  then,  of  the 
symbol  b  -  a,  or  adopting  now  this  synthetic  interpretation  of  it, 
and  of  the  corresponding  form  of  words,  we  may  say,  gcncnilly» 
for  any  such  conceived  rectilinear  transport  of  a  moveable  point 
in  space,  that 

*<  Step  equals  End  of  Step,  minus  Beginning  of  Step  ;** 

or  may  write : 

*'  Vector  =  (End  of  Vector)  -  (Beginning  of  Vector)." 

16.  Thus,  in  astronomy,  whereas,  by  the  mode  ot  analytic 
interpretation  already  explained,  the  phrase, 
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'^  Sun's  Position  minus  Earth's  Position," 

has  been  regarded  (in  §  10)  as  equivalent  to  the  more  usual  form 
of  words,  *<  Sun's  Geocentric  Position"  (including  geocentric  dis- 
tance) ;  we  shall  now  be  led,  by  the  connected  mode  of  synthetic 
interpretation  jixst  mentioned,  to  regard  the  same  spoken  phrase, 
or  the  written  expression,  0  -  S  (where  the  two  astronomical 
marks,  0  and  t ,  are  still  supposed  to  be  used  to  denote  the  m- 
tuations  alone  of  the  two  bodies  which  they  indicate),  as  being 
equivalent,  tn  this  other  view  of  it,  to  what  may  be  called  the 

"  Sun's  Gbocbntric  Vbctor:" 

which  differs  from  wfaat  is  called  in  astronomy  the 

**  Geocentric  Radius- Fector  of  the  Sun," 

by  its  INCLUDING  DIRECTION,  OS  Well  OS  lengthy  as  an  element 
in  its  complete  signification.  In  like  manner,  that  equally  long 
but  opposite  line^  which  may  be  called,  in  the  same  new  mode  of 
speaking,  the  *^  Earth's  Heliocentric  Vector^*^  may  be  denoted 
by  the  opposite  symbol,  S  -  0,  or  expressed  by  the  phrase, 
*<  Earth's  Position,  minus  Sun's  Position  ;"  the  Heliocentric  FeC' 
tor  of  Venus  will  be,  on  the  same  plan,  symbolically  equal  or 
equivalent  to  the  Position  of  Venus  minus  the  Position  of  the 
Sun :  and  similarly  in  other  cases. 

17.  To  illustrate  more  fully  the  distinction  which  was  just 
now  briefly  mentioned,  between  the  meanings  of  the  '*  Vector" 
and  the  **  Radius  Vector"  of  a  point,  we  may  remark  that  the 
Radius- Vector,  in  astronomy,  and  indeed  in  geometry  also, 
is  usually  understood  to  have  only  length ;  and  therefore  to  be 
adequately  expressed  by  a  single  number,  denoting  the  magni- 
tude (or  length)  of  the  straight  line  which  is  referred  to  by  this 
usual  name  (radius-vector),  as  compared  with  the  magnitude  of 
some  standard  line,  which  has  been  assumed  as  the  unit  of  length. 
Thus,  in  astronomy,  the  Geocentric  Radius- Vector  of  the  Sun 
is,  in  its  mean  value,  nearly  equal  to  ninety-five  millions  of  miles : 
if,  then,  a  million  of  miles  be  assumed  as  the  standard  or  unit  of 
length,  the  sun's  geocentric  radius- vector  is  equal  (nearly)  to, 
or  is  (approximately)  expressible  by,  the  number  ninety-Jive: 
in  such  a  manner  that  this  single  number^  95,  with  the  unit  here 
supposed,  is  (at  certain  seasons  of  the  year)  a/ii//,  complete^  and 
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adequate  representation  or  expression  for  that  known  radius- 
vector  of  the  sun.  For  it  is  usually  the  sun  itself  ('or  more 
fully  the  position  of  the  Sun's  centre),  and  not  the  SurCsradius^ 
vector^  which  is  regarded  as  possessing  also  certain  other  {polar) 
co-ordinates  of  its  oum,  namely,  in  general,  some  two  angles, 
such  as  those  which  are  called  the  Sun's  geocentric  right-ascen- 
sion and  declination ;  and  which  are  merely  associated  with  the 
radius-vector,  but  not  inherent  therein^  nor  belonging  thereto ; 
just  as  the  radius-vector  is  itself  in  turn,  associated  with  the 
right  ascension  and  declination,  but  not  included  in  them.  Those 
two  angular  co-ordinates  (or  some  data  equivalent  to  them)  are 
indeed  required  to  assist  in  the  complete  determination  of  the 
geocentric  position  of  the  sun  itself  :  but  they  are  not  usually 
considered  as  being  in  any  manner  necessary  for  the  most  com- 
plete determination,  or  perfect  numerical  expression,  of  the 
Sun's  radius-vector.  But  in  the  new  mode  of  speaking  which 
it  is  here  proposed  to  introduce,  and  which  is  guarded  from  con- 
fusion  with  the  older  mode  by  the  omission  of  the  word  **  ra- 
dius," the  VECTOR  of  the  sun  has  {itself)  direction,  as  well  as 
length.  It  is,  therefore,  not  sufficiently  characterized  by  any 
single  number,  such  as  95  (were  this  even  otherwise  rigorous) ; 
but  requires,  for  its  complete  numerical  expression,  a 
system  of  three  numbers;  such  as  the  usual  and  well-known 
rectangular  or  polar  co-ordinates  of  the  Sun  or  other  body  or 
point  whose  place  is  to  be  examined  i  among  which  one  may 
6e  what  is  called  the  rac/tW-vector ;  but  ifso^  that  radius  must 
(in  general)  be  associated  with  two  other  polar  co-ordinates, 
or  determining  numbers  of  some  kind,  before  the  vector  can  be 
numerically  expressed.  A  vector  is  thus  (as  you  will  afterwards 
more  clearly  see)  a  sort  of  natural  triplet  (suggested  by 
Geometry) :  and  accordingly  we  shall  find  that  quaternions 
offer  an  easy  mode  of  symbolically  representing  every  vector  by  a 
trinomial  form  (ix-^jy^kz)  ;  which  form  brings  the  conception 
and  expression  of  such  a  vector  into  the  closest  possible  connexion 
with  Cartesian  and  rectangular  co-ordinates. 

18.  Denoting,  however,  for  the  present,  a  vector  of  this  sort, 
or  a  rectilinear  step  in  space  from  one  point  a  to  another  point  B, 
not  yet  by  any  such  trinomial  or  triplet  form,  but  simply  (for 
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conciseness)  by  a  single  and  small  Roman  letter,  such  as  a ;  and 
proceeding  to  compare^  or  equate,  these  two  equivalent  expres- 
gionsj  or  equisignificant  symboUj  a  and  b  -  a  ;  we  are  conducted 

to  the  EQUATION, 

B  -  A  =  a; 

which  is  thus  to  be  regarded  as  here  implying  merely  that  we 
have  chosen  to  denote^  concisely,  by  the  simple  symbol,  or  single 
letter,  a,  the  same  step,  or  vector^  which  has  also  been  other-' 
wise  denoted,  less  briefly,  but  in  some  respects  more  fully  and 
expressively,  by  the  complex  symbol  b  -  a.  Such  is,  at  least, 
the  synthetic  aspect  under  which  this  equation  here  presents  it- 
self; but  we  may  conceive  it  to  occur  also,  at  another  time  and  in 
another  connexion,  under  an  analytic  aspect ;  namely,  as  signify- 
ing that  the  simple  symbol  a  was  used  to  denote  concisely  the 
same  ordinal  relation  of  position,  which  had  been  more  fully 
denoted  by  the  complex  symbol  b  -  a.  Or  we  may  imagine  the 
equation  offering  itself  under  a  mixed  (analytic  and  synthetic) 
aspect ;  and  as  then  expressing  the  perfect  correspondence  which 
may  be  supposed  to  exist  between  that  relative  position  of  the 
point  B  with  respect  to  the  point  a,  which  was  originally  indi- 
cated by  B  -  A,  and  that  rectilinear  transition^  or  step,  from  a  to 
B,  which  we  lately  supposed  to  be  denoted  by  a.  Between  these 
different  modes  of  interpretation,  the  context  would  always  be 
found  sufficient  to  decide,  whenever  a  decision  became  necessary. 
But  I  think  that  we  shall  find  it  more  convenient,  simple,  and 
clear,  during  the  remainder  of  the  present  Lecture,  to  adhere  to 
the  synthetic  view  of  the  equation  b  -  a  =  a ;  that  is,  to  regard  it 
as  signifying  that  both  its  members^  b  -  a  and  a,  are  symbols  Jbr 
one  common  stepy  or  vector.  And  generally  I  propose  to  employ, 
henceforth^  the  small  Roman  or  Greek  letters,  a,  b,  a',  &c.,  or  a,  0, 
a',  &c.,  with  or  without  accents,  as  symbols  ofsteps^  or  of  vectors. 
19.  But  at  this  stage  it  is  convenient  to  introduce  the  employ- 
ment of  another  simple  notation^  which  shall  more  distinctly  and 
expressly  recognise  and  n^ark  that  synthetic  character  which  we 
have  thus  attributed  to  a,  considered  as  denoting  the  step  from 
a  to  B  ;  in  virtue  of  which  synthetic  character  we  have  regarded 
the  latter  point  b  as  constructed^  generated,  determined,  or 
brought  into  view,  by  applying  to,  or  performing  on,  the  former 
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point  A,  that  act  of  vbction  or  of  transport,  in  which  the 
ag^nt  or  operator  is  the  vector  denoted  by  a.  We  require  a 
SIGN  OF  vbction  :  a  characteristic  of  the  operation  of  ordinal 
synthesis^  by  which  we  have  conceived  a  sought  position  b  in 
space  to  be  constructed^  as  depending  on  a  given  position  a,  with 
the  help  of  a  given  vector^  or  ordinal  operator^  a»  of  the  kind  con- 
sidered above.  And  such  a  characteristic  of  ordinal  syn- 
thesis, or  sign  ofvection^  is,  on  that  general  plan  which  was 
briefly  stated  to  you  early  to-day  (in  art.  5),  supplied  by  the  mark 
+,  or  by  the  word  Plus,  when  used  in  that  new  sense  which  has 
already  been  referred  to  in  this  Lecture,  and  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  suggested  by  Algebra^  though  it  cannot  (strictly  speak- 
ing) be  said  to  be  borrowed  from  Algebra^  at  least  as  Algebra  is 
commonly  viewed.  For  we  shall  thus  be  led  to  write,  as  another 
and  an  equivalent  Jbrm  of  the  recent  equation  b  -  a  =  a,  this  other 
equation,  in  which  Plus  is  introduced,  and  which  is,  in  ordinary 
Algebra  also,  a  transformation  of  the  equation  lately  written  : 

B  =  a  +  A  ; 

while  yet,  in  conformity  with  what  has  been  already  said,  we  shall 
now  regard  it  as  being  the  primary  signification  of  this  last  equa- 
tion, or  formula,  that  ^*  the  position  denoted  by  b  may  be 
REACHED  (and,  in  that  sense,  constructed),  by  making  the 
transition  denoted  by  9^  from  the  position  denoted  by  a.'* 

20.  We  shall  thus  be  led  to  say  or  to  write  generally^  with 
this  (which  is  here  regarded  as  being  the)  primary  signification 
of  Plus  in  Geometry,  that  for  any  vector  or  rectilinear  step  in 
space, 

**  Step  +  Beginning  of  Step  =  End  of  Step;" 

or,  "  Vector  +  Beginning  of  Vector  =  End  of  Vector :" 

the  mark  +  being  in  fact  here  reg^ded,  by  what  has  been  already 
said,  as  being  primarily  the  sign  ofvection^  or  the  characteristic 
of  the  application  of  a  step^  or  of  a  vector,  to  a  given  point  con- 
sidered as  the  Beginning  (of  the  step,  or  vector),  so  as  to  generate 
or  determine  another  point  considered  as  the  End.  In  relation 
to  astronomy,  this  phraseology  will  allow  us  to  say  that 

**  Sun's  Position  =  Sun*s  Geocentric  Vector  +  Earth's  position  ;" 

c  2 
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and  the  assertion  is  to  be  thus  interpreted  :  that  if  a  straight  line, 
agreeing  in  length  and  in  direction  with  the  line  or  step  in  space 
which  we  have  called  in  this  Lecture  the  SufCs  Geocentric  Vector^ 
were  applied  to  the  position  occupied  by  the  Earth,  so  as  to  begin 
there,  this  line  would  terminate  at  the  Sun,  In  exactly  the  same 
way,  we  may  say  that  the  '*  Position  of  Venus  in  space*'  is  sym- 
bolically expressible  as  the  **  Heliocentric  Vector  of  Venus,  Plus 
the  Position  of  the  Sun  in  Space  ;'*  or  as  the  *^  Geocentric  Vec- 
tor of  Venus,  plus  the  Position  of  the  Earth ;"  and  similarly  in 
other  cases. 

21.  All  this,  as  you  perceive,  is  very  simple  and  intelligible; 
nor  can  it  ever  lead  you  into  any  difficulty  or  obscurity,  if  you 
will  only  consent  to  use  from  the  outset,  and  will  take  pains  to 
remember  that  you  use,  the  signs  in  the  way  which  I  propose ; 
although  that  way  may  not  be,  or  rather  is  certainly  not,  alto- 
gether the  same  with  that  to  which  you  are  accustomed.  Yet 
you  see  that  it  is  not  in  contradiction  to  any  received  and  estab- 
lished use  of  symbols  in  Geometry,  precisely  because  no  meaning 
is  usually  attached  to  any  expression  of  the  form,  **  Line  plus 
point"  (Compare  13).  Such  an  expression  would  be  simply  un- 
meaning^ according  to  common  usage;  in  short,  it  would  be 
nonsense :  but  I  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  make  it  sense^  by  giving 
to  it  an  INTERPRETATION  ;  which  must  indeed  remain  so  far  a 
DEFINITION,  as  that  you  mayrejuse  to  accompany  me  in  assign- 
ing to  the  expression  in  question  the  signification  here  proposed. 
Yet  you  see  that  I  have  sought  at  least  to  present  that  definition, 
or  that  interpretation,  as  divested  of  a  purely  arbitrary  character  ; 
by  shewing  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  mental  and  symbolic 
counterpart  of  another  definitional  interpretation,  which  has  al- 
ready been  assigned  in  this  Lecture  for  another  form  of  spoken 
and  written  expression;  namely,  for  the  form,  "  Point  minus 
Point :"  which  would,  according  to  common  usage,  be  exactly 
as  unmeaning,  not  more  so,  and  not  less,  than  the  other.  If  you 
yield  to  the  reasons,  or  motives  of  analogy,  which  have  been  already 
stated,  or  suggested,  for  treating  the  Difference  of  two  Points 
as  a  LinCy  it  cannot  afterwards  appear  surprising  that  you  should 
be  called  upon  to  treat  the  Sum  of  a  Line  and  Point,  as  being 
another  Point. 

22.  Most  fully  do  I  grant,  or  rather  assert  and  avow,  that  the 
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primary  signifiaUion  which  I  thus  propose  for  +  in  Geometry,  is 
altogrether  distinct  from  that  of  denoting  the  operation  of  com- 
Irining  two  partial  magnitudes^  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  up 
(me  total  magnitude.  But  surely  every  student  of  the  elements 
of  Algebra  is  perfectly  ^mt'/ior  toith  another  use  of  plus  j  which 
is  not  less  distinct  from  such  merely  quantitative  aggregation^  or 
simple  arithmetical  addition.  When  it  is  granted,  as  you  all 
know  it  to  be,  that "  (Negative  Seven)  +  (Positive  Three)  =  (Ne- 
gative Four)/'  where  the  mark  +  is  still  read  as  **  Plus ;"  and 
when  this  operation  of  combination  is  commonly  called,  as  you  all 
know  that  it  is  called,  *<  Algebraical  Addition,"  and  is  said  to 
produce  an  **  algebraic  sum,"  although  the  resulting  number  Four 
(if  we  abstract  from  the  adjectives  **  positive"  and  *<  negative") 
is  the  arithmetical  difference^  and  not  the  arithmetical  sum^  of 
the  numbers  Seven  and  Three :  there  is  surely  a  sufficient  depar* 
turtt  thus  authorized  already  by  received  scientific  usage^  from 
the  merely /)opti/ar  meanings  of  the  words  **  addition,"  <'  sum," 
and  ^^  plus,"  to  justify  me,  or  to  plead  at  least  my  excuse,  if  I 
venture  on  another  but  scarcely  a  greater  variation  from  the  same 
first  or  popular  meanings  of  those  words,  as  indicating  (in  com- 
mon language)  increase  of  magnitude ;  and  if  I  thus  connect 
them,  from  the  outset  of  this  new  symbolical  geometry,  with 
CHANGE  OF  POSITION  in  spacc. 

23.  It  seems  to  me  then  that  it  ought  not  to  appear  a  strange 
or  unpardonable  extension  of  a  phraseology  which  has  already 
been  found  to  require  to  be  extended,  in  passing  from  arithmetic 
to  algebra,  if  I  now  venture  to  propose  the  name  of  symbolical 
ADDITION  for  that  operation  in  Geometry,  which  you  have  seen 
that  I  denote  in  writing  by  the  sign  +;  and  if  I  thus  speak,  for 
example,  in  the  recent  case,  of  the  Symbolical  Addition  of  a  to  a, 
which  operation  has  been  seen  to  correspond  to  the  composition  ^ 
or  putting  together^  in  thought  and  in  expression,  and  therefore 
to  the  (conceived  or  spoken  or  written)  synthesis,  of  the  two 
conceptions,  of  a  step  (a;  and  the  beginning  (a)  of  that  step: 
and  not  (primarily)  to  any  synthesis  or  aggregation  ofmagni^ 
tudes.  Thus  if  we  now  agree  to  give  to  the  beginning  of  the 
step,  or  to  the  initial  position^  the  name  vehend  (punctum  ve- 
hendum,  the  point  (Aout  to  be  carried)^  because  this  is  the  point 
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on  which  we  propose  to  perform  the  act  of  vection  ;  and  if  in 
like  manner  the  point  which  is  the  end  of  the  step,  or  the  final 
position  {ihepunctum  vectum^  the  point  which  in  this  view  is  re- 
garded as  having  been  carried)^  be  shortly  called  the  vbctum  ; 
while  the  step  itself  has  been  already  named  the  vector  :  we 
may  then  establish  a  technical  and  general  formula  for  such  sym- 
bolical addition  in  geometry^  which  will  serve  to  characterize  and 
express  its  nature,  by  saying  that,  in  general, 

**  VECTUM  =  VECTOR  +  VBHBND  ;" 

while  the  corresponding  general  formula  for  symbolical  subtrac- 
tion in  geometry y  with  the  same  new  names,  will  be  the  following : 

«*  VECTOR  =  VECTUM  -  VEHENO." 

Nor  shall  I  shrink  from  avowing  my  own  belief  that  this  general 
formula,  Vectum  =  Vector  +  Vehend,  may  be  considered  as  a 
TYPE,  representing  i\i9X  primary  synthesis  in  Geometry^  which, 
earlier  and  more  than  any  other,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  ana- 
logous to  ADDITION,  in  that  science,  and  deserves  to  be  denoted 
accordingly :  namely,  the  mental  and  symbolical  addition  (or 
application)  of  a  vector  to  a  vehend^  not  at  all  as  parts  of  one 
magnitude,  but  as  elements  in  one  construction,  in  order  to 
generate  as  their  (mental  and  symbolical)  sum^  or  as  the  result 
OF  THIS  VECTION,  or  transport,  a  new  position  in  space,  which 
may  be  thought  of  as  Rpunctum  vectum^  or  carried  point ;  this 
VECTUM  being  simply  (as  has  been  seen)  the  end  of  that  line,  or 
vector,  or  carrying  pathy  of  which  the  vehend  is  the  beginning. 
24.  These  relations  of  end  and  beginning  may,  of  course,  be 
interchange^  while  the  straight  line  ab  retains  not  only  its 
lengthy  but  even  its  situation  in  space,  although  its  c/iree^t on  will 
thus  come  to  be  reversed:  for  we  may  conceive  ourselves  as  re- 
turning  from  b  to  a,  after  having  gone  from  a  to  b.  Th\%path 
ofreturn^  this  backward  step,  or  reversed  journey,  considered  as 
having  for  its  office  to  carry  back  (revehere)  a  moveable  point 
from  B  to  A,  after  that  point  has  been  first  carried  by  the  former 
VECTOR  from  a  to  b,  may  naturally  be  called,  by  analogy  and 
contrast,  a  revector  ;  and  then  we  shall  have  this  general  y&r- 
mula  ofrevection^ 

revector  -f-  VECTUM  ■>  VEHEND  ; 
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together  with  this  other  connected  formula : 

VBHBND  -  VECTUM  =  REVECTOR. 

The  symbol  for  this  revector  will  thus  be  a  ~  b,  if  the  vector  be 

still  denoted  by  the  symbol  b  -  a  ;  that  is  to  say,  these  two  oppo^ 

site  spmbolSf 

B  -  A  and  A  -  B, 

which,  in  their  analytic  aspect,  were  formerly  regarded  by  us 
(see  9)  as  symbols  of  two  opposite  ordinal  relations  in  space, 
corresponding  to  two  opposite  steps,  are  now^  in  their  synthetic 
aspecty  considered  as  denoting  those  two  opposite  steps  them^ 
selves;  namely,  the  Vector  and  Revector.  With  reference  to 
the  ACT  OF  REVBCTioN,  the  point  b,  which  was  formerly  called 
the  vectum,  might  now  be  called  the  rbvehbnd  ;  and  then  the 
point  A,  which  was  the  vehend  before,  would  naturally  come  to 
receive  the  name  revbctum.  But  I  am  not  anxious  that  you 
should  take  any  pains  to  impress  these  last  names  on  your  me- 
mory ;  though  I  think  that  it  may  have  been  an  assistance,  rather 
than  a  distraction,  to  have  thus  briefly  suggested  them  in  passing, 
25.  If  in  the  general  formula  lately  assigned  (in  23)  for 
symbolical  addition  in  geometry,  namely  the  formula,  vector  + 
vehend  =  vectum,  we  substitute  for  vector  its  value^  or  equivalent 
expression,  namely,  vectum  -  vehend,  as  given  by  the  corres- 
ponding general  formula  already  assigned  (in  same  art.  23)  for 
symbolical  subtraction ;  we  shall  thereby  eliminate  (or  get  rid 
of)  the  word  **  vector,"  in  the  sense  that  this  word  will  no  longer 
appear  in  the  result  of  this  subtraction ;  which  result  will  be  the 

equation, 

Vectum  -  Vehend  +  Vehend  =  Vectmp. 

In  symbols,  the  corresponding  elimination  of  the  letter  a,  be- 
tween the  two  equations, 

B-A  =  a,    a  +  A«B,  (18,  19) 

gives,  in  like  manner,  the  result :  b  -  a  +  a  ^  b.  In  ordinary 
Algebra,  not  only  does  the  same  result  hold  good,  but  it  is  said 
to  be  identically  true^  and  the  equation  which  expresses  it  is 
called  an  identity  ;  and  in  the  present  Symbolical  Geometry  it 
may  stiU  be  called  by  that  name  :  in  the  sense  that  its  truth  does 
not  depend,  in  any  degree,  on  the  positions  ofthetwopoints,  a,  b  ; 
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but  only  on  the  general  connexion^  or  contrast,  between  the  two 
OPERATIONS  of  ordinal  analysis  and  synthesis,  which  are  here 
marked  by  the  signs  -  and  +•  For  the  formula  b  -  a+  a«b,  or 
more  fully,  (b- a)  +  a  =  b,  may  be  considered  as  expressing,  in 
the  present  system  of  symbols,  that  if  the  position  a  be  operated 
on  (synthetically)  by  what  has  been  called  the  symbolical  ad- 
dition (or  application)  of  a  suitable  vector^  namely  b  -  a,  it  will  be 
clianged  to  the  position  b  ;  such  suitable  operator  (b  -  a)  being 
precisely  that  vector  which  is  conceived  to  have  been  previously 
discovered  (analytically)  by  what  we  have  called  the  symbolical 
subtraction  of  the  proposed  vehend  a  from  the  vectum  b.  Until 
the  points  a  and  b  are  in  some  degree  known,  or  particularized, 
the  line  b  -  a  must  also  be  unknown,  or  undetermined:  yet  must 
this  line  be  such  (in  virtue  of  its  definition,  or  of  the  rule  for  its 
construction)  as  to  conduct,  or  to  be  capable  of  conducting,y}*om 
the  point  a  to  the  point  b.  We  know  thisy  and  this  is  all  we 
know,  about  that  line,  in  general :  and  we  express  it  by  the  ge- 
neral equation  or  identity,  b  -  a  +  a  =  B. 

26.  In  like  manner,  if  we  eliminate  the  word  ^*  Vectum,"  or 
the  letter  b,  between  those  general  equations  or  formulw  of  sym- 
bolical addition  and  subtraction  in  geometry  which  have  been 
already  assigned,  we  arrive  at  this  other  identity^ 

Vector  +  Vehend  -  Vehend  =  Vector ; 

or  in  symbols, 

a+A-A=a;  or  more  fully,  (a  +  a)  -  a  =  a : 

which  must  bold  good  for  any  vehend  a,  and  any  vector  a.  The 
same  result  would  evidently  be  true,  and  identical,  in  ordinary 
Algebra  also :  but  it  is  here  to  be  interpreted  as  signifying  that 
if,  from  any  point  a,  we  make  any  rectilinear  step  a,  and  then 
compare  the  end  a  +  a  of  this  rectilinear  step  with  the  beginning 
A,  we  shall  be  reconducted^  by  this  analysis  of  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  these  two  points,  to  the  consideration  and  determination 
of  the  same  straight  line  a,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
already  employed  in  the  previous  construction,  or  synthesis. 
You  will  find  hereafter  that  tnany  other  instances  occur,  on  which, 
however,  it  will  be  impossible  in  these  Lectures  long  to  delay, 
or  perhaps  often  even  to  notice  them  at  all,  where  equations  or 


xesalta.  diat  are  true  in  oniiiiaiy  Algebrm,  hoM  good  aUo  in  lias 
new  sort  of  SjnBboGcml  GeooMOy ;  mllbongh  genefmllv  regarded 
in  mac  ii^kiSy  and  bearing  new  (if  not  enlarged)  si^mi/icaiioms. 

27.  la  all  chat  has  yel  been  said  respecting  the  acts  of  ^*  Tee- 
lioB^  and  '« rercctioB,''  or  the  Urnes  ««  Tector*"  and  «« revector^ 
we  hare  hUkerio  had  occasioD  to  eonsider  oaijr  firo  poimis ; 
aaaely,  diose  which  hare  been  above  named  the  *•*  Tehend**  ^oT 
the  reTectim)  a,  and  the  **  rectum"*  (or  rerdiend)  b.  Let  as 
mote  introduce  the  c«Misideratiou  of  a  third  poimi,  c,  mluch  we 
shall  moi  ffemtraiif  suppose  to  be  sitaated  oa  the  straight  line  ab» 
nor  on  that  line  either  way  proUmgtd ;  bmi  rather  so  that  the 
three  points  abc  may  admit  (for  the  sake  of  greats*  generality) 
of  bdng  regarded  as  the  three  comers  of  a  iriamgle.  And  let  us 
oonceiTe  that  the  former  act  of  recftoa,  wheieby  a  moreable 
point  was  brfore  imagined  to  hare  been  carried  from  the  position 
A  to  the  portion  b,  is  now  JiMatred  by  amoiker  act  of  the  same 
kind,  that  » to  say*  by  an  immediately  tmcctssirt  ttctiom^  which 
we  shall  call  on  that  account  (from  the  Latin  word  procekere) 
a  pbotbction  :  whereby  the  juaie  atoreoUe  point  is  now  car- 
bibb  fabthbb,  though  mot  (generally)  in  the  juaie  straii^kt  /iae» 
but  along  a  a^icr  and  different  straight  lime  ;  and  is  in  this  manner 
transported  frt>m  the  position  b  to  the  position  c.  We  shall  thus 
be  led  to  consider  the  line  c  -  b  as  being  a  new  and  successive 
rector,  which  may  cooYeniently  be  called,  on  that  account,  a 
protbctob  :  the  point  b,  which  had  been  named  the  Fectuwty 
may  now  be  also  named  the  protbhbnd,  with  reference  to  the 
new  act  ofprocectiom  here  considered,  and  which  begins  where 
the  old  act  of  vection  ends :  while,  with  reference  to  the  same 
new  act  of  transport,  or  projection,  the  point  c  will  naturally 
come  to  be  called  (on  the  same  plan)  the  provbctcm.  And 
thus  we  shall  have,  for  any  such  successive  vection,  the  formula, 

Provector  +  Vectum  =  Provectum  ; 

as  also  the  connected  formula, 

Provector  =  Provectum  -  Vectum. 

It  is  worth  noticing  here,  that  if  we  substitute^  in  the  first  of  these 
two  new  equations,  for  the  word  *^  Vectum,"  its  i^ae,  or  cqui- 
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valent  expression,  namely,  <<  Vector  +  Vehend"  (23),  we  shall 
be  thereby  led  to  write  this  other yormu/a  qfprovection : 

Provector  +  Vector  +  Vehend  =  Provectum. 

28.  In  symbols,  if  we  write  the  e(|Uation 

c  -  B  =  b, 
60  that  the  small  Roman  letter  b  shall  here  be  used  as  a  short 
symbol  for  the  provector,  while  a  remains,  as  before,  a  symbol  for 
the  vector,  and  satisfies  still  the  equation  (18), 

B  -  A  =a; 

we  shall  then  have  not  only,  as  before  (19), 

B  =  a  +  A,  ' 

but  also,  in  like  manner, 

c  =b+  B. 

And  then,  by  eliminating  b,  we  shall  have  also  this  other  for- 
mula, 

C  =b  +  a+  a; 
or  more  fully, 

c  =  b  +  (a  +  a). 

We  may  also  write,  without  introducing  the  symbols  a  and  b, 

c  =  (c  -  b)  +  {(b  -  a)  +  a}  ; 
because  the  second  member  of  this  equation  may  be  reduced  (by 
25)  to  (c  -  b)  +  b,  and  therefore  to  c ;  or,  more  concisely,  we 

may  write, 

c  =  (c  -  b)  +  (b  -  a)  +  A ; 

which  gives  again,  in  words, 

Provectum  =  Provector  +  Vector  +  Vehend. 

The  last  symbolic  formula  (with  a,  b,  c)  is  in  common  Algebra 
an  identity  ;  and  we  see  that  is  here  also  at  least  a  general  equa- 
tion {of  provectioti),  which  holds  good  ioi  any  three  points  of 
space.  A,  B,  c,  independently  of  the  positions  of  those  points,  and 
in  virtue  merely  of  the  laws  of  composition  and  interpretation  of 
the  symbols,  or  in  virtue  of  the  relations  between  the  (conceived) 
operations  which  the  signs  denote :  so  that  it  may  perhaps  be 
called  here  (compare  25)  a  obombtrical  identity. 

29.  Astronomically,  we  may  conceive  c  to  denote  the  position 
f  the  centre  of  a  planet ;  while  a  and  b  denote  still  the  positions 
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of  the  centres  of  the  earth  and  son  :  and  then,  while  the  veciar 
(b  -  a)  is  still  the  geocentric  vector  of  the  sun,  the  provectar 
(c  -  b)  will  be  the  heliocentric  vector  of  the  planet.  And  in  a 
phraseology  already  explained,  we  shall  not  only  have  as  before 
(20)  the  equation. 

Sun's  position  =  Sun's  geocentric  vector  +  Earth's  position, 

and  in  like  manner. 

Planet's  position  =  Planet's  heliocentric  vector  +  Sun's  portion, 

but  also,  by  a  eomtnnatiom  of  these  two  assertions,  or  phrases,  or 
equations,  which  combination  is  effected  by  smbgHtuting  in  the 
latter  of  them  the  equivalent  for  the  **  Sun's  position**  which  is 
supplied  by  the  former,  we  shall  be  able  to  conclude  the  correct- 
ness of  the  following  otker  assertion  (in  this  general  system  of 
expressions) : 

*'  Planet's  position  =  Planet's  Heliocentric  Vector 
+  Sun's  Geocentric  Vectors  Elarth's  Position," 

30.  Instead  of  thus  imagining  a  moveable  point  to  be  carried 
in  succession,  first  along  one  straight  line  (e  -  a)  from  a  to  b,  and 
then  along  another  straight  line  (c  ~  b)  from  b  to  c,  which  lines 
have  been  supposed  to  be  in  general  two  successive  sides^  ab,  bc, 
of  a  triangle  abc  ;  we  may  conceive  the  moveable  point  to  be 
CARRIED  ACROSS,  by  the  straight  line  (c  -  a)  or  iUong  the  third 
side,  or  base^  ac,  of  the  same  triangle,  from  the  original  position 
A  to  the  final  position  c.  And  this  new  act  of  transport  may  be 
called  a  transvbction  (from  the  Latin  word  transvehercy  to  carry 
across)  ;  while  the  line  c  -  a,  when  viewed  as  such  a  crosS'<€a^ 
rier,  may  be  called  a  transvbctor  :  and  the  points  a  and  c, 
which  were  before  termed  the  Vehegd  and  the  Provectum,  will 
now  come  to  be  called,  with  reference  to  this  new  act  of  trans- 
port, or  transvection^  the  transvbhbnd  and  the  transvbctum, 
respectively.  Comparing  then  the  names  of  the  three  points,  we 
shall  have  the  following  new  equations^  or  expressions  ofequiva* 
lence  between  them : 

Transvehend  «=  Vehend      » 
Provehend     =  Vectum 
Transvectum  «  Provectum  « 

each  comer  of  the  triangle  abc  being  thus  regarded  in  two  dif- 
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ferent  mews^  or  presenting  itself  in  two  different  connexions^  and 
receiving  two  names  in  consequence  thereof,  on  account  of  its 
relations  to  some  two  out  of  the  three  different  acts^  or  operations, 
of  vection,  provection,  and  transvection.  And  by  a  suitable  se- 
lection among  these  names  for  a  and  c,  the  following  equation 

(see  25), 

c  =  (c  -  a)  +  A, 

may  now  be  translated  as  follows : 

Provectum  =  Transvector  +  Vehend. 

31.  Combining  this  result  with  another  recent  expression  for 
the  Provectum  (at  end  of  27),  we  see  that  we  may  now  enun- 
ciate the  equation : 

Provector  +  Vector  +  Vehend  =  Transvector  +  Vehend  ; 

each  member  of  this  last  equation  being  an  expression  for  one  and 
the  seme  point,  namely  the  Provectum,  or  the  point  c.  And 
when  this  equation  had  once  been  enunciated,  under  the  form 
just  now  stated,  an  instinct  of  language,  which  leads  to  the 
avoidance  of  repetition  in  ordinary  expression,  and  so  to  the 
abridgment  of  discourse,  when  such  abridgment  can  be  attained 
without  loss  of  clearness  or  of  force,  might  of  itself  be  sufficient 
to  suggest  to  us  the  suppression  of  the  words  ^<  plus  vehend/' 
which  occur  at  the  end  of  eax:h  member  of  the  equation  (+  being 
always  read  as  plus).  In  this  way,  then,  we  may  be  led  to  enun* 
ciate  the  following  shorter  formula : 

"  Provector  +  Vector  =  Transvector  ;" 

this  latter  formula  (which  we  shall  find  to  be  a  very  important 
one)  being  thus  considered,  here^  as  nothing  more  than  an  abbre- 
viation of  that  longer  equation,  from  which  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  in  this  way  derived. 

32.  In  symbols,  if  we  write 

c  -  A  =c 

thus  making  c  a  symbol  of  the  transvector ;  and  if  we  compare 
the  expression  hence  resulting  for  c,  namely  (see  19), 

c  =  c  +  A, 

with  the  expression  already  found  (in  28), 

c  B  b  +  *  +  a; 
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we  shall  thus  be  led  to  the  equation, 

b+a+A=c+A, 

which  we  may  (in  like  manner)  be  tempted  to  abridge^  by  the 
omission  of  +  a  at  the  end  of  each  of  its  two  members  ;  and  so  to 
reduce  it  to  the  shorter  form, 

b  +  •  =  c, 

which  agrees  with  the  recent  result.  Pro  vector  +  Vector  =  Trans- 
vector  (31);  because  a,b,c  denote  here  the  vector,  pro  vector, 
and  transvector,  respectively.  Or,  without  introducing  these 
symbols  a»  b,  c,  if  we  compare  a  recent  expression  for  c,  namely 

(see  28), 

c  =  (c  -  b)  +  (b  -  a)  +  A, 

with  this  other  expression  (compare  25), 

c  =  (c  -  a)  +  A, 

and  suppress  +  a  in  both^  as  before,  we  shall  thus  be  conducted 
to  the  general  equationj  or  geometrical  (as  well  as  algebraical) 

IDBNTITY  : 

(c  -  b)  +  (b  -  a)  =  (c  -  a)  ; 

which  again  agrees  with  the  result  (of  31), 

"  Provector  +  Vector  =  Transvector." 

33.  In  a  phraseology  suggested  by  astronomy,  and  partly  em- 
ployed already  in  this  Lecture,  we  have  on  the  one  hand  (as  in 
29), 
Planet's  Position  =  Planet's  Heliocentric  Vector 

+  Sun's  Geocentric  Vector  +  Earth's  Position ; 

and  on  the  other  hand  (see  20), 

Planet's  Position  »  Planet's  Geocentric  Vector  +  Earth's  Position. 

Comparing  these  two  different  expressions  for  the  position  of  the 
planet  in  space,  and  suppressing  a  part  which  is  common  to  both, 
namely,  the  words 

"  Plus  Earth's  Position," 

we  shall  be  led  to  say  that 

**  Planet's  Heliocentric  Vector 
+  Sun's  Geocentric  Vector 
=  Planet's  Geocentric  Vector:" 

where  the  geocentric  vector  of  the  planet  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
transvector  io  the  triangle,  if  the  planet's  heliocentric  veclox  Vi^ 
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the  provectory  while  the  geocentric  vector  of  the  sun  is  the  origi- 
nal vector  itself. 

34.  Since  (by  27), 

Provector  =  Provectum  -  Vectum, 

while  (by  30  and  23), 

Provectum  =  Transvector+  Vehend, 
and 

Vectum  ^  Vector  +  Vehend, 

we  have  the  equation 

Provector  =  (Transvector  +  Vehend) 
-  (  Vector  +  Vehend) ; 
which  may  conveniently  be  abridged  to  the  following  formula  : 

"  Provector  =  Transvector  -  Vector." 

Thus,  in  astronomy,  we  may  say  that 

"  Planet's  Heliocentric  Vector 
=  Planet's  Geocentric  Vector 
-  Sun*s  Geocentric  Vector ;" 

regarding  the  second  member  of  this  equation  as  an  abridgment 
for  the  following  expression : 

(Planet's  Geocentric  Vector  +  Earth's  Position) 
-  (Sun's  Geocentric  Vector      +  Earth's  Position) ; 

which  we  know  to  be  equivalent,  in  the  phraseology  of  the  pre- 
sent Lecture,  to 

**  Planet's  Position  -  Sun's  Position ;" 

and  therefore  to  **  Planet's  Heliocentric  Vector,"  as  above. 

35.  In  symbols,  because  (by  28,  32,  19), 

b  =  C-B,  C  =  C+A,   B  =  »+A, 

we  have  the  equation 

b  =  (c  +  A)-(a  +A); 
which  may  be  abridged  to  the  following : 

b  =  c  —  a. 

This  signification  of  c  -  a  allows  us  also  to  extend  to  geometry 
the  algebraical  identity : 

(c  -  a)  -  (b  -  a)  =  (c  -  b)  ; 
d  generally  it  will  be  found  to  prepare  for  the  establishment  of 
eomplete  €igreeme9U  between  the  rules  of  ordinary  Algebra  and 
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those  of  the  present  Symbolical  Geometry,  so  far  as  addition  and 
subtraction  are  concerned.  Thus,  if  we  compare  the  two  equa- 
tions (32,  35), 

we  find  that  generally,  for  any  two  co-initial  vectors^  a,  c,  we 
may  write  (as  in  ordinary  Algebra), 

(c  -  *)  +  a  =  c ; 

and  that  for  any  two  successive  vectors,  a,  b,  we  have  also  (as  in 

Algebra)  : 

(b  +  a)  -  a  =  h  ; 

which  new  geometrical  identities  are  of  the  same  forms  as  some 
others  that  were  lately  considered  (in  25,  26),  namely, 

(b  -  a)  +  A  =  B ;  (a  +  a)  -  A  =  a. 

Indeed  they  have  with  these  a  very  close  connexion,  as  regards 
their  significations  too,  arising  out  of  the  way  in  which  they  have 
been  above  obtained;  yet  because  a,  b,  c  have  been  used  as 
symbols  of  points,  but  a>b,c  as  symbols  oi  lines,  it  would  have 
been  illogical  and  hazardous  to  have  confi)unded  these  two  pairs 
of  equations,  or  identities,  with  each  other;  or  to  have  regarded 
the  truth  of  the  one  pair  as  an  immediate  consequence  of  the 
truth  of  the  other  pair. 

36.  We  see,  however,  that  the  original  view  which  has  been 
proposed,  in  the  present  Lecture,  for  the  primary  significations 
of  +  and  -  in  geometry,  as  entering^r^^  into  expressions  of  the 
(unusual)  forms  **  Line  plus  Point**  and  "  Point  minus  Point,** 
conducts,  simply  enough,  when  followed  out,  to  interpretations 
of  expressions  of  the  (more  common)  forms  ^*  Line  plus  Line^* 
and  ^*  Line  minus  Line  :**  and  that  thus,  from  what  we  have  re- 
garded as  the  PRIMARY  ACTS  o/ synthesis  and  analysis  (of  points) 
in  geometry,  arise  a  secondary  synthesis  and  a  secondary 
ANALYSIS  (of  lines),  which  correspond  to  the  composition  and 
decomposition  ofvections  (or  of  motions)  ;  and  which  are  sym- 
bolized by  the  two  general  formulae  already  assigned  (in  31,  34), 

namely, 

Transvector  =  Provector  +  Vector, 
and 

Provector  =  Transvector  -  Vector. 

The  first  formula  asserts  that  of  any  two  successive  vectors. 
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or  directed  lines  (the  second  or  added  line  being  conceived  to 
begin  where  the  first  line  €nd8\  the  geometrical  sum  is  the  line 
drawn  from  the  beginning  of  the  first  to  the  end  of  the  second 
line.  The  second  formula  asserts,  that  of  any  two  co-initial 
vectors  (or  directed  lines),  the  geometrical  difference  is  the 
line  drawn  from  the  end  of  the  subtrahend  line  to  the  end  of  the 
line  from  which  it  is  subtracted.  The  sum  and  the  difference  of 
two  directed  lines  are  thus  twd  other  lines  having  direction  ;  and 
the  geometrical  rules  for  determining  them  are  found  to  co- 
incide  in  this  theory^  as  in  several  others  also,  with  the  rules 
of  COMPOSITION  and  decomposition  q/*  motions  (or  of  forces). 
For,  although  it  would  be  unsuited  to  the  plan  and  limits  of 
these  Lectures  to  enter  deeply,  or  almost  at  all,  into  the  history 
of  those  speculations  to  which  their  subject  is  allied,  yet  it  seems 
proper  to  acknowledge  distinctly  here,  as  I  am  very  happy  to  do, 
that  (whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  foregoing  general  views 
respecting  +  and  -),  the  recognition  of  an  analogy  between 
addition  ay?c/ subtraction  of  directed  lines,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  composition  and  decomposition  o/*motions  on  the  other  hand, 
is  nothing  private  or  peculiar  to  myself  Indeed,  the  existence 
of  this  fundamentally  important  analogy  has,  in  different  ways, 
presented  itself  to  several  other  thinkers,  starting  from  various 
points  of  view,  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  during  the  present 
century  :  so  much  so,  that  it  may  by  this  time  be  well  nigh  con- 
sidered to  have  acquired,  in  the  philosophy  of  geometrical  science, 
what  I  cannot  doubt  its  possessing  still  more  fully  in  time  to 
come,  the  character  of  an  admitted  and  established  truth,  a  fixed 
and  settled  principle.  But  of  those  more  novel  and  hitherto  less 
participated  views,  respecting  the  multiplication  and  division 
of  such  directed  lines  in  geometry,  on  which  the  theory  of  qua- 
ternions  is  founded,  I  perceive  that  our  time  requires  that  we 
should  postpone  the  consideration  to  the  next  Lecture  of  this 
Course  :  for  which,  however,  I  indulge  myself  meanwhile  in 
hoping,  that  what  has  been  laid  before  you  to-day  will  be  found 
to  have  been  an  useful,  and  indeed  a  necessary  preparation. 
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37.  You  have  had  laid  before  you,  Gentlemen,  iu  the  fore- 
going Lecture,  a  statement  or  at  least  a  sketch  of  those  general 
viewSj  respecting  the  primary  significations  of  the  marks 

+  and  -, 

or  of  the  words  plus  and  minus,  with  which  views,  in  the  Cal- 
culus of  Quaternions,  I  connect  the  two  corresponding  opera- 
tions  of  Addition  and  Subtraction  in  Geometry.  -With  me,  as 
you  have  seen,  the  primary  geometrical  operation  which  has  been 
denoted  by  the  usual  mark  -,  and  the  one  for  which  I  have  ven- 
tured to  employ  the  familiar  naiTi^  subtraction,  though  guarded 
sometimes  by  the  epithet  symbolical^  consi^s  in  a  certain  ordinal 
Analysis  of  the  position  of  a  mathematical  point  in  space.  This 
Analysis  is  performed^  as  you  have  seen,  through  the  comparison 
of  the  position  of  the  point  proposed  for  inquiry,  with  the  posi- 
tion oi  another  mathematical  point;  and  it  is  pictured^  or  repre- 
sented, by  the  traction  (or  drawing)  of  a  straight  line,  from 
the  given  to  the  sought  position ;  from  the  analyzer  point  a,  to 
the  analyzand  point  b  :  from  the  one  which  is  regarded  as  being 
comparatively  simple,  familiar,  or  given,  to  the  other  which  is 
(for  the  purposes  of  the  inquiry)  accounted  to  be  comparatively 
complex,  unknown,  or  sought.  In  this  way,  the  symbol  b  -  a 
has  come  with  us  to  denote  the  straight  line  from  a  ^o  b  ;  the 
point  a  being  (at  first)  considered  as  a  known  thing,  or  a  datum 
in  some  geometrical  investigation,  and  the  point  b  being  (by 
contrast)  regarded  as  a  sought  thing,  or  a  qucesitum  :  while  b  -  a 
is  at  first  supposed  to  be  a  representation  of  the  ordinal  relation 
in  spaccj  of  the  sought  point  b  to  the  given  point  a  ;  or  of  the 
geometrical  diffbrbncb  of  those  twopoints^  that  is  to  say,  th^ 
difference  of  their  two  positions  in  space;  and  this  difference  is 
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supposed  to  be  exhibited  or  constructed  by  a  straight  line.  Thus, 
in  the  astronomical  example  of  earth  and  sun,  the  line  b  -  a  has 
been  seen  to  ex  tend  yrowt  the  place  of  observation  a  (the  earth), 
to  the  place  of  the  observed  body  b  (the  sun) ;  and  to  serve  to 
coN*f  ECT,  at  least  in  thought,  the  latter  position  with  the  former. 
38.  Again  you  have  seen  that  ^ith  me  the  primary  geome- 
trical operation  denoted  by  the  mark  +,  and  called  by  the  name 
ADDITION,  or  more  fully,  symbolical  Addition,  consists  in  a  cer- 
tain correspondent  orc/tna/ synthesis  of  the  position  of  a  mathe- 
matical point  in  space.  Instead  oi comparing  such  a  position,  b, 
with  another  position  a,  we  now  regard  ourselves  as  deriving  the 
one  position  from  the  other.  The  point  b  had  been  before  a 
punctum  analyzandum ;  it  is  now  a  punctum  constructum.  It 
was  lately  the  subject  of  an  analysis ;  it  is  now  the  result  of  a 
synthesis.  It  was  a  mark  to  be  aimed  at ;  it  is  now  the  end  of  a 
flight,  or  of  a  journey.  It  was  a  thing  to  be  investigated  (ana- 
lytically) by  our  studying  or  examining  its  position  ;  it  is  now  a 
thing  which  has  been  produced  by  our  operating  (synthetically) 
on  another  point  a,  with  the  aid  of  a  certain  instrument^  namely, 
the  straight  line  b  -  a,  regarded  now  as  a  vector,  or  carrying 
path,  as  is  expressed  by  the  employment  of  the  sign  of  vection, 
+,  through  the  general  and  identical  formula : 

(B-A)  + A  =  B. 

That  other  point  a,  instead  of  being  now  a  punctum  analyzans, 
comes  to  be  considered  and  spoken  of  as  a  punctum  vehendum ; 
or  more  briefly,  and  with  phrases  of  a  slightly  less  foreign  form, 
it  was  an  analyzer^  but  is  now  a  vehbnd  ;  while  the  point  b, 
which  had  been  an  analyzand^  has  come  to  be  called  a  vectum, 
according  to  the  general  formula : 

Vector  +  Vehend  =  Vectum ; 

where  Plus  is  (as  above  remarked)  the  Sign  of  Vection,  or  the 
characteristic  of  ordinal  synthesis.  From  serving,  in  the  astro- 
nomical example,  as  a  post  of  observation  j  the  earth,  a,  comes 
to  be  thought  of  as  the  commencement  of  a  transition^  b  -  a,  which 
while  thus  beginning  at  the  earth  is  conceived  to  terminate  at  the 
sun ;  and  conversely  the  sun,  b,  is  thought  of  as  occupying  a 
situation  in  space,  which  is  not  now  proposed  to  be  studied  by 
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observation,  but  is  rather  conceived  as  one  which  htis  been  reached^ 
or  arrived  at,  by  a  journey,  transition,  or  transport  of  some  move- 
able point  or  hoAy  from  the  earth,  along  the  geocentric  vector  of 
the  sun.  I  think  that  this  brief  review,  or  recapitulation^  of  some 
of  the  chief  features  or  main  elements  of  the  view  already  taken, 
of  the  operations  of  Addition  and  Subtraction,  or  of  the  marks  + 
and  -,  will  be  found  to  have  been  not  useless,  as  preparatory  to 
our  entering  now  on  the  consideration  of  the  analogous  view 
whic^i  I  take  of  the  operations  of  Multiplication  and  Division,  or 
of  the  marks  x  and  -f-  in  Geometry. 

39.  The  Analysis  and  Synthesis,  hitherto  considered  by  us, 
have  been  of  an  ordinal  kind ;  but  we  now  proceed  to  the  con* 
sideration  of  a  dilFerent  and  a  more  complex  sort  of  analysis  and 
synthesis,  which  may,  by  contrast  and  analogy,  be  called  car- 
dinal. As  we  before  (analytically)  compared  a  point,  b,  unth 
a  point  A,  with  a  view  to  discover  the  ordinal  relation  in  space 
of  the  one  point  to  the  other ;  so  we  shall  now  go  on  to  compare 
one  directed  linCy  or  vector^  or  ray,  /3,  with  another  ray^  a,  to 
discover  what  (in  virtue  of  the  contrast  and  analogy  just  now  re- 
ferred to)  I  shall  venture  to  call  the  cardinal  relation  of  the  one 
ray  to  the  other^  namely,  (as  will  soon  be  more  clearly  seen),  a 
certain  complex  relation  of  length  and  of  direction.  As  one 
among  the  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  such  a  phraseology  which 
may  admit  of  being  most  easily  and  familiarly  stated,  while  the 
statement  of  it  will  serve,  at  the  same  time,  as  an  initial  prepa^ 
ration,  or  introduction,  to  questions  or  cases  of  greater  difficulty 
or  complexity,  let  me  remind  you  that  when  the  condition  /3  «  a  +  a 
is  satisfied,  it  is  then  permitted,  by  ordinary  usage,  to  write  also 
/3  -h  a  =  2 ;  the  quotient  of  /3,  divided  by  a,  being,  in  this  case, 
equal  to  the  cardinal  number^  two.  Under  the  same  simple  con- 
dition, it  is,  as  you  know,  allowed  by  custom  to  write  also  /3  «- 
2  X  a  ;  and  to  say  that  the  multiplication  of  a,  by  the  same  car- 
dinal number,  two,  produces  /3.  Now  I  think  that  we  may  not 
improperly  say  that  we  have  here,  in  the  division,  cardinally 
analyzed  fi^  as  a  cardinal  analyzand^  with  respect  to  a,  as  a  car^ 
dinal  analyzer  ;  and  that  we  have  obtained  the  cardinal  number^ 
or  quotient^  2,  as  the  result  of  this  cardinal  analysis  ;  while,  in 
the  converse  process  of  multiplication,  we  may  be  said  to  have 
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employed  the  same  number,  ttco^  as  a  cardinal  operator^  eras  the 
instrument  of  a  cardinal  synthesis^  which  instrument  or  operator 
thus  serves  as  a  multiplier,  or  as  2i  factor^  to  generate  or  to  con- 
struct /3,  as  dL  product  or  as  bl /actum  ^  from  a  as  a  multiplicand  or 
faciend.  In  so  simple  an  instance  as  this,  it  might  be  better, 
indeed,  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  any  part  of  this  phraseology 
which  should  seem  in  any  degree  unusual;  but  there  appears  to 
me  to  be  a  convenience  in  applying  the  foregoing  modes  of  ex- 
pression to  the  much  more  general  case,  where  it  is  proposed  to 
compare  any  one  ray^  j3,  with  ant  other  ray^  a,  with  a  view  to 
discover  the  complex  relation  of  length  and  of  direction 
of  the  former  to  the  latter  ray ;  or,  conversely,  to  construct  or 
generate  fi/rom  a,  by  making  use  of  such  a  relation. 

40.  In  adopting,  then,  from  ordinary  algebra,  as  we  propose 
to  do,  the  general  and  identical  formula, 

/3  -7-  ax  a  =  /3, 

we  shall  now  suppose  that  /3  -r-  a  denotes  generally  a  certain 
metrographic  relation  of  the  ray  j3  to  the  ray  a,  including  at 
once,  as  its  metric  element^  a  ratio  of  length  to  lengthy  and  also^ 
as  its  graphic  element^  a  relation  of  direction  to  direction.  The 
act  or  process  of  discovering  such  a  metrographic  relation,  de- 
noted by  the  symbol  j3  h-  a,  we  shall  call,  generally,  the  car- 
dinal ANALYSIS  of  j3,  as  an  analyzand,  by  a  as  an  analyzer.  And 
the  converse  act  of  employing  such  a  cardinal  relation,  when 
already  found  or  given,  so  as  to  form  or  to  construct  (i  by  a  suit- 
able operation  on  a,  namely,  by  altering  its  length  in  a  given 
ratio,  and  by  causing  its  direction  to  revolve  through  a  given 
anglcy  in  a  given  plane,  and  towards  a  given  hand^  we  shall  call 
a  CARDINAL  SYNTHESIS.  The  Cardinal  analysis  above  mentioned, 
we  shall  also  call  the  division,  or,  sometimes  more  fully,  the 
symbolical  division  of  the  ray  j3  by  the  ray  a ;  and  the  usual  name, 
quotient,  shall  be  occasionally  applied  by  us  to  the  result  of 
this  division,  that  is,  to  the  metrographic  relation  denoted  above 
by  the  symbol  /3  -r-  a,  and  supposed  to  he  found  by  that  cardinal 
analysis,  of  which  the  mark  -^  is  thus  the  sign^  or  the  charac- 
teristic In  like  manner  to  that  converse  cardinal  synthesis,  of 
which  the  characteristic  is  here  supposed  to  be  the  mark  x,  we 
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shall  give  (from  the  analogy  which  it  will  be  found  to  possess  to 
the  operation  commonly  so  called)  the  name  of  multiplication, 
or  sometimes,  more  fully,  that  of  ^iit6o/ica/ multiplication.  And 
when,  after  writing  an  equation  of  the  form 

we  proceed  to  transjbrm  it  into  this  other  equation, 

?  X  a  =  j3, 

(by  an  application  of  a  general  formula  lately  cited),  we  shall  say 
that  q  has  been  multiplied  into  a,  or  (sometimes)  that  a  has  been 
multiplied  by  q  ;  avoiding^  however,  to  say,  conversely,  that  q  has 
been  multiplied  by  a^  or  a  into  q.  Thus  q^  which  had,  relatively 
to  the  cardinal  analysis  (-r-),  been  regarded  as  a  quotient^  will 
come  to  be  regarded,  and  to  be  spoken  of,  with  reference  to  the 
cardinal  synthesis  (x),  as  a  multiplier^  or  as  a  factor  ;  while  /3 
may  still  be  called,  as  above,  a  product,  or  a  factum  :  and  a 
may,  by  contrast,  be  called  a  multiplicand^  or  a  faciend, 

41.  Without  ^e^  entering  more  mmti^^/^  into  the  considera- 
tion of  the  precise  force,  and/«//  geometrical  signification,  of 
that  a^i  or  operation  which  has  here  been  called  Multiplication^ 
or  FACTION  ;  it  may  be  seen  already  that  the  general  type  of  this 
process  of  cardinal  synthesis  is,  in  the  present  phraseology,  con- 
tained in  the  following  technical  statement,  or  formula : 

FACTOR  X  FACIEND  =  FACTUM  ; 

where  we  shall  still  ready  or  translate,  the  mark  x  by  the  word 
*^  INTO."  It  is  clear  also  that  the  converse  process  of  what  has 
been  above  called  Division^  or  cardinal  analysis^  has,  in  like 
manner,  its  general  type  in  the  reciprocal  formula, 

FACTUM  -r-  FACIEND  =  FACTOR  ; 

where  the  mark  -^  may  still  be  translated,  or  read,  as  equivalent 
to  the  word  "  by."  And  it  is  evident  that  these  two  general  and 
technical  assertions,  respecting  the  kind  of  (symbolical)  Multi- 
plication and  Division  in  Geometry  which  we  here  consider,]are 
closely  analogous  to  the  two  corresponding  formulae,  already 
assigned  (in  art.  23),  as  types  of  those  earlier  operationsjn  geo- 
metry which  were  there  called  (symbolical)  Addition  and  Sub- 
traction, namely,  the  two  following : 
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Vector  +  Vebend  =  Vectam ; 
Vectum  -  Vehend  =  Vector. 

42.  It  is  easy  to  push  this  analogy  farther  with  clearness  and 
advantage.  We  have,  for  instance,  the  general  formula  of  iden- 
tity, 

Factum  -r-  Faciend  x  Faciend  =  Factum ; 

which  corresponds  to  the  identity  (of  art.  25), 

Vectum-  Vehend -f  Vehend  =  Vectum. 
More  concisely  and  symbolically,  the  written  identity  (of  art.  40), 
/3  -r-  a  X  a  =  j3,  corresponds  exactly  to  the  earlier  identical  for- 
mula (of  same  art.  25),  b  -  a  +  a  =  b.  Each  is  to  be  considered 
as  telling  us  nothing  whatever  respecting  the  points  or  lines 
which  seem  to  be  compared,  and  of  which  the  symbols  enter  into 
the  formulae ;  but  only  as  expressing,  each  in  its  own  way,  a 
general  relation,  of  a  metaphysical  rather  than  of  a  mathematical 
kind,  between  the  intellectual  operations,  or  mental  acts,  of  Syn- 
thesis and  of  Analysis,  For  each  of  these  technical  formulae  may 
be  regarded  as  an  embodiment,  in  one  or  other  of  two  different 
mathematical  forms,  of  the  general  and  abstract  principle,  that  (f 
the  KNowLBDOE  previously  acquired,  by  any  suitably per^rmed 
ANALYSIS,  be  afterwards  suitably  applied,  by  the  Synthesis  an- 
swering to  that  Analysis^  it  will  conduct  to  a  suitable  result  : 
which  resuUy  thus  constructed  by  this  synthesis^  will  be  the  very 
SUBJECT  (whether  point,  or  line,  or  other  thing,  or  thought) 
which  had  been  analyzed  be/ore.  Or  that  whatever  has  been 
found  by  Analysis  may  afterwards  be  ttsed  by  Synthesis  (or  at 
least  may  be  conceived  to  be  so  used) ;  and  that  the  thing  or 
thought  which  is  produced  (or  r€-produced)  by  this  synthetic  pro- 
cess, will  be  the  same  with  that  which  had  been  examined  or  sub- 
mitted to  analysis  previously. 

43.  Corresponding  remarks  apply  to  the  written  and  spoken 

identities, 

q  y^  a  'T-  o  =  y, 
and 

Factor  x  Faciend  -^  Faciend  =  Factor ; 

which  are  obviously  analogous  to  the  identical  formulae  (of  26), 

a  + a-  a  =  a, 
and 

Vector  +  Vehend  -  Vehend  «=  Vector. 
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In  fact  these  technical  formulae  may  be  regarded  as  being  merely 
so  many  different  mathematical  modes  of  embodying  the  general 
and  abstract  principle,  that  whatever  specific  instrument  (a  or  q) 
of  any  known  sort  of  synthesis  (+  or  x),  is  conceived  to  have  been 
previously  usedy  in  operating  on  a  known  subject  (a  or  a),  may 
be  conceived  to  be  qfierwardsjbumif  by  the  converse  act  of  ana- 
lysis (-  or  -f.). 

44.  After  comparing  any  two  rays,  a  and  /3,  with  each  other 
by  cardinal  analysis,  in  one  order  (/3  with  a),  we  may  choose  to 
compare  again  the  same  two  rays  among  themselves,  but  in  the 
opposite  order  (a  with  /3);  exchanging  thus  the  places  of  the 
analyzer  and  analyzand,  in  the  process  of  the  cardinal  analysis. 
The  relations,  or  the  quotients,  thus  obtained,  and  denoted  by 
the  symbols  /3  -7-  a  and  a  -7-  /3,  may  be  called  reciprocal  cardinal 
relations^  or  reciprocal  quotients;  as  (in  art.  9)  we  called  b- a 
and  A  -  B  the  symbols  of  two  opposite  ordinal  relations.  Con- 
sidered as  reciprocal  operators^  or  as  inverse  /actors^  the  same 
two  symbols,  /3  -f-  a  and  a  -r-  /3,  may  be  said  to  denote,  respec- 
tively, a  Factor  and  its  answering  refactor;  as  the  two  oppo- 
site steps  denoted  by  b  -  a  and  a  -  b,  were  called  (in  art.  24),  in 
respect  of  each  other,  by  the  names  of  Vector  and  rbvector. 
And  in  reference  to  this  act  of  refaction,  we  might  call  /3  the 
RBFACIEND,  and  a  the  refactum;  as  b  has  been  called  (in  24) 
the  rbvehend,  and  a  has  been  called  the  revectum. 

45.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  make  a  further  extension  of  this 
sort  of  phraseology ;  of  which  extension  the  deficiency  (what- 
ever it  may  be)  in  elegance  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  compensated  by 
the  systematic  convenience  which  will  arise  from  its  resemblance 
or  analogy  to  the  language  of  the  former  Lecture;  and  from  the 
consequent  illustration  which  may  be  thrown  on  one  set  of 
thoughts  by  their  being  brought  into  contact  or  juxtaposition 
with  another  set,  which  other  has  been  already  considered.  I 
venture,  therefore,  to  propose  to  you  to  speak  now,  or  to  allow 
me  to  speak,  of  an  act  ofpROFACTioN  as  being  performed,  when, 
after  having  constructed  a  second  ray  fi^/rom  Bjirst  ray  a,  by  a 
^first  act  of/action^  or  of  cardinal  synthesis,  such  as  has  been  al- 
ready spoken  of,  we  proceed  to  the  construction  of  a  third  ray,  y, 
from  the  second  ray  ^  fi,  by  the  performance  of  a  itfirand  successive 
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act  of  syDtbesis,  of  the  same  general  kind  as  before ;  although 
this  new  act  offaction^  by  which  we  pass  to  y  from  /3>  may  not 
(and  generally  will  not)  be  a  simple  continuation^  or  a  mere  re- 
petition^  of  the  first  factor  act,  but  may  (and  generally  will)  be 
performed  with  a  quite  different  /actor  as  its  instrument.  And 
then  that  third  act  of  the  same  sort,  which  is  able  of  itself  alone 
to  replace^  or  is  singly  equivalent  tOy  the  system  of  these  two  suc- 
cessive acts  of  faction  and  profaction,  may  be  called  an  act  of 

TRANSFACTION. 

46.  Writing  then  the  equation, 

and,  therefore,  also  (see  art.  40), 

7  =  r  X  /3, 

we  shall  call  r  the  prof  actor,  because  it  is  the  instrument  or 
agent  in  the  second  successive  act,  above  mentioned,  of  cardinal 
synthesis,  or  is' the  operator  of  that  profaction^  by  which  the  ray 
7  is  generated  or  constructed  from  the  ray  /3,  after  /3  has  been 
already  constructed  from  a  by  the  former  act  of  faction.  And 
with  reference  to  the  same  successive  faction,  or /iro-faction,  we 
shall  call  /3  the  profaciend,  and  y  the  profactum  ;  in  such  a 
manner  that  we  shall  be  able  to  enunciate  the  foUowing^nnu/a 
of  pro/action : 

Profactor  x  Profaciend  =  Profactum ; 

together  with  the  converse  formula, 

Profactum  -f- Profaciend  =Profactor ; 

as  in  the  foregoing  lecture  we  might  have  said  in  speaking  of 
provection^ 

Provector  +  Provehend  =  Provectum ; 
and 

Provectum  -  Provehend  =  Provector. 

47.  And  inasmuch  as  the  same  ray,  /3,  is  here  considered  and 
named  as  the  Profaciend^  which  had  before  been  named,  in  a 
different  connexion,  the  Factum^  we  may  substitute  for  the  word 
**  Profaciend,"  in  the  first  verbal  formula  of  the  last  article,  the 
word  **  Factum,"  so  as  to  obtain  this  other  formula  (analogous 
to  one  of  art.  27), 
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Pro&ctor  X  Factum  =  Pro&ctum. 

We  may  also  proceed  to  substitute  here  for  *'  Factum,"  its  value 
(assigned  by  art.  41),  namely,  the  equivalent  expression, 

Factor  x  Faciend ; 

and  so  obtain  this  other  general/ormti&io/*prq^^ion  (analogous 
to  the  formula  of  provection  at  the  end  of  art.  27), 

Pro&ctor  X  Factor  x  Faciend  ^  Profisu^tum. 

In  symbols,  if, 

/3  ==  9  X  a,  and  7  =  r  x  /3, 

we  may  write,  by  e/tmtna/ton  of /3, 

y^r  X  qx  a* 

Or,  because  9  =  /3  -7*  a,  r  =  7  ^  /3,  we  may  write  the  identical  for- 
mula (analogous  to  one  in  art.  28), 

48.  Conceiving,  in  the  next  place  (see  end  of  art.  45),  that 
the  two  successive  acts  of  faction  and  profaction  are  replaced  by 
a  single  act  of  the  same  sort,  equivalent  to  the  system  of  these 
two ;  namely,  by  a  certain  act  of  transfaction^  in  which  the 
Operator,  or  the  transf actor,  shall  be  (for  the  present)  denoted 
by  the  letter  s ;  we  may  then  write 

y  =  sx  a;  7-r-a  =  «; 

and  with  respect  to  this  act  of  transjaction^  may  call  a  the  trans- 
FACiBND,  and  7  the  transfactum.  We  shall  thus  have  the  two 
general  and  reciprocal  formulae, 

Transfactor  x  Transfaciend  =  Transfactum ; 
Transfactum  -r-  Transfaciend  =  Trans&ctor ; 

with  two  identities,  deducible  by  the  comparison  of  these.  And 
because  the  ray  7  is  here  at  once  the  transfactum  and  the  pro^ 
factum^  according  as  we  consider  one  or  the  other  of  the  two 
operations  qf  which  that  ray  is  the  result ;  while  the  other  ray, 
namely,  a,  is  at  once  the  faciend  and  the  transfaciend;  we  may 
enunciate  this  other  general  formula  (compare  art.  30), 

Transfactor  x  Faciend  =  Profactum ; 

as,  in  symbols,  we  have  the  identity, 

(7-f-a)xa  =  7. 
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49.  Equating  then  the  two  expressions  for  the  Profactum,  or 
for  y,  found  in  the  two  last  articles,  we  have,  in  symbols  (com- 
pare 32),  the  formula 

(7  4-a)  y  o- (7-r /3)  X  (/3-T- o)  X  a; 

and  in  words  (compare  31)  we  have  this  general  enunciation, 

Transfactor  x  Faciend  ■  Pro&ctor  x  Factor  x  Faciend. 

Hence  (compare  again  the  same  articles  31  and  32),  we  may  be 
naturally  led  to  adopt  the  two  following  abbrevinUed  forms  of 
assertion,  namely,  in  symbols, 

(7-Ha).(7-T-0)x(/3^a); 
and  in  words, 

TRAMSFACTOR  ^  PROFACTOR  x  FACTOR. 

You  see,  then,  that  each  of  these  two  last  equations  (of  which 
the  first  is  true  and  identical  in  ordinary  algebra  also)  is  here  re^ 
garded  as  an  auridqbd  form,  which  is  to  be  restored  (where 
required)  to  its  complete  original  significance,  or  full  and  deve^ 
loped  expression,  by  restoring  the  suppressed  symbols^  x  a,  or  by 
restoring  the  suppressed  uH)rdSj  **  Into  Faciend;"  exactly  as  it 
was  supposed  (in  the  articles  recently  referred  to),  that  the  iden- 
tical equations, 

(c  -  a)  =  (c  -  b)  -I-  (b  -  a), 
and 

Transvector  »  Prorector  +  Vector, 

were  abridged  Jbrms^  which  were  to  be  interpreted,  or  restored 
to  their  full  meanings,  by  restoring  the  symbols  +  a  at  the  right 
hand  of  each  member  of  the  one  equation,  or  the  words  **  Plus 
Vehend*'  after  each  member  of  the  other.  And  we  see  that,  on 
the  present  plan,  as  well  as  in  ordinary  algebra,  whenever  we 
have  (as  above  supposed) 

f-^-f-a;  r«7^^;  s^y-r-a; 

and  when  we  have,  therefore,  also  the  equation  (in  which  each 
member  is  *  7,  and  the  ray  a  is  conceived  to  have  some  actual 
length), 

we  may  then  abbreviate  this  last  equation  to  the  shorter  form, 

s  ^  rxq. 
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50.  In  like  manner,  because,  under  the  conditions  recently 
mentioned,  we  have 

or 

Profactor  =  (Transfactor  x  Faciend)  -f-  (Factor  x  Faciend), 

we  may  also  agree  to  writCy  more  concisely  (compare  art.  35), 
and  also  to  say  (compare  art.  34), 

PROFACTOR  =  TRANSFACTOR  "H  FACTOR. 

And  thus  we  shall  be  conducted  (as  in  ordinary  algebra)  to  the 
following  identical  formulae  (compare  35), 

(8'^q)xq==8;  (rxq)^q  =  r; 

which  have,  indeed,  a  very  close  connexion,  both  of  form  and  of 
signification,  with  the  identical  equations  (of  articles  40,  43), 

(/3-7-a)xa  =  )3;  (qxa)-i-a^q; 

yet  which  are  noty  in  the  present  system,  to  be  confounded  there" 
with.  For  a,  /3,  7,  have  been  supposed  to  be  raySj  or  directed 
right  lines  in  tridimensional  space ;  while  ^,  r,  Sj  are  here  not 
(generally)  rays,  or  lines,  but  certain  results  of  cardinal  analysis, 
or  instruments  of  cardinal  synthesis,  namely,  certain  geometrical 
quotients  or /actors^  the  precise  nature  of  which  we  have  pro- 
posed to  ourselves  to  consider  more  closely  soon,  but  concerning 
which  we  have  as  yet  no  right  to  assume  that  they  must  neces- 
sarily follow,  in  all  respects,  the  same  rules  of  combination  among 
themselves,  as  the  rays  a,  j3,  7.     (Compare  art.  35). 

51.  It  may  be  useful  here  to  collect  into  one  tabular  view 
(analogous  to  that  of  art.  30)  the  names  above  assigned  to  the 
three  rays,  a,  /3,  7 ;  which  names  have  been  the  following : 

a  =  Faciend  =  Transfaciend ; 
/3  =  Factum  =  Profaciend ; 
7  =  Profactum  =  Transfactum. 

Each  of  the  three  raysy  which  are  here  considered  and  compared, 
receives  thus,  as  we  see,  two  different  namesy  on  account  of  its 
being  regarded  in  two  different  vteu*«,  as  connected  with  and  con- 
cerned in  some  two  out  of  the  three  different  (although  similar) 
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acts  of  £eu;tion,  profiurtion,  and  transfiurtion ;  exactly  as  (in  art.  30) 
each  of  the  three  paints^  a,  b,  c,  was  formeriy  tabulated  as  re- 
ceiving two  names,  on  accoant  of  its  connexion  with  some  two 
4>f  the  three  acts  of  vection,  provection,  and  transvection. 

52.  To  draw  still  more  closely  together  into  one  common 
contemplation,  or  anupectuSf  what  has  thus  been  separately 
shewn  in  the  foregoing  and  in  the  present  lectore,  we  may  now 
conceive  that  the  three  rays^  a,  ^^  7,  are  three  diverging  edges 
of  a  pyramid^  abcd,  which  has  a  new  point,  d,  for  its  vertex^ 
and  for  the  common  origin,  or  initial  point,  of  the  three  rays ; 
while  the  base  of  this  pyramid  is  the  iriangle  abc  (of  art.  27), 
which  has  the  three  old  points,  a,  b,  c,  for  its  three  comers*  We 
may  then  write,  in  the  notation  of  the  former  Lecture, 

a  =  A-D;  /3  =  B-d;  y^C-D; 

and  shall  have  also  the  relations, 

a  =  B- A  =  /3-a; 
b  =  c-B  =  7  -/3; 
c  =  C-A=7  -o. 

And  we  may  say  that  while  each  of  the  three  painiSy  a,  b,  c,  re- 
ceives two  diflferent  names,  or  designations,  as  belonging  at  once 
to  two  different  sides  of  the  trianglb  of  vbctions,  abc,  each 
of  the  three  retysy  a,  /3,  7,  receives,  in  like  manner,  two  names, 
as  appertaining  at  once  to  two  different /aces  of  the  pyramid  of 
FACTIONS,  0/37 ;  namely,  to  some  two  oat  of  the  three  fieuses  which 
may  be  called,  respectively,  the^bce  of /action  (a/3  or  aob)  ;  the 
y&rc  of  pro/action  {(iy  or  bdc)  ;  and  the  face  of  transfaction 
(07  or  aoc). 

53.  All  this  may  be  illustrated  by  the  two  following  diagrams ; 
of  which  one  (fig.  6)  is  designed  to  represent  the  triangle  ofvec^ 
tionsj  ABC,  while  the  other  (fig.  7)  is  intended  to  picture  the 
pyramid  of  factions^  a^. 
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In  astronomy  we  may  still  conceive,  as  beforei  that  the  three 
points  A,  B,  c,  are  situated  at  the  centres  of  the  Earth,  Sun,  and 
Venos,  respectively;  and  may  then  imagine  that  the  fourth  pointy 
D,  is  situated  at  the  centre  of  the  Moon. 

Thus  the  three  diverging  edges  of  the  pyramid,  or  the  three 
rays,  a,  /3,  7,  will  coincide,  in  this  astronomical  example,  with 
the  selenoceninc  vectors  of  the  Earth,  the  Sun,  and  Venus,  or 
with  the  three  rays  from  the  centre  of  the  Moon  to  the  centres 
of  those  three  other  bodies. 

54.  And  as  (in  art.  36)  we  saw  that  what  we  had  begun  by  re- 
garding, in  the  former  Lecture,  as  the  primcuysigni/lcaiions  of  the 
marks  +  and  >  in  geometry,  conducted  to  certain  secondary  signi* 
ficaiians  ofthoseimo  characteristics  of  operation;  so  now,from  what 
have  been,  in  the  present  Lecture,  conceived  as  the  primary  sig- 
nifications  of  the  marks  x  and  -r-*  we  may  observe  that  we  are  con- 
ducted to  certain  analogous  and  secondary  significations  of  these 
two  other  marks  or  characteristics.  From  expressions  of  the 
forms,  **  line  plus  pointy**  and  **  point  minus  pointy"  we  were 
before  led  on  to  the  expressions  of  the  forms,  **  line  plus  linCi* 
and  **  Une  minus  Une**  And,  in  like  manner,  from  expressions 
of  the  forms,  ^* factor  into  ray^**  and  *<  ray  bt  ray*  (where  the 
rays  do  not  differ  in  kind  from  the  lines  before  considered,  and 
where  the  words  into  and  by  are  equivalent  to  the  marks  x  and 
^),  we  have  since  been  conducted  to  expressions  of  the  forois 
**  factor  into  fBctor,'*  and  **  fkeU>r[by  factor ;""  for  we  have  been  led 
to  assert  that  **  Pro&ctor,  muldplied  into  Factor,  equals  Trans- 
£M;tor^  (art.  49),  and  that  ^*  Transfactor,  divided  by  Factor,  equals 
Pro£Ktor^  (art.  50).  It  b  true  that  these  two  last  assertions,  like 
the  two  corresponding  enunciations  of  the  preceding  Lecture, 
namely,  ^*  Proreetor  plus  Vector  ^Transvector^'  (art.  31),  and 
**  Transveeior  mimus  Vector  «  Proveetor^  (art.  34),  have,  at/rsif 
oflfered  thoBselves  to  our  notice  as  mere  abbreviations  of  eeruin 
other  and  longer  stJttements,  in  which  the  marks  ^  -  y  ^  had  all 
retained  what  we  have  regarded  ms  their  primary  significalioos* 
But  as  we  saw  (in  art.  36),  that  the  abridged  expressions  erf*  the 
forms  ^  Ume  -^  line,^  and  **  line  -  line,^  might  suggest  a  errtain 
derivmtive  or  secondary  ordinal  synthesis^  and  a  eorrespondiog 
derivmtive  or  secondary  ordinal  analysis,  which  might  be  ealled 
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(as  in  fact  they  oft^n  are  called)  <*  addition  and  subtraction  of 
UneSf'*  and  might  be  interpreted  (as  in  fact  they  often  are  inter- 
preted), as  answering  to  the  composition  and  decomposition  of 
vections  (or  of  motions) ;  so  we  may  now  see  that  the  newer  ab- 
breviated expressions  of  the  forms  '<  factor  x  factor*'  and  ^*  factor 
•^  factor/'  may  suggest  a  certain  derivative  or  sbcondabt  car* 
DiNAL  SYNTHESIS,  and  a  certain  other  and  correspondent  deriva- 
tive or  SECONDARY  CARDINAL  ANALYSIS,  which  may  be  called 
^*  Multiplication  and  Division  o/FactorSj"  and  which  admit  of 
being  interpreted  as  answering  to  the  composition  and  decom- 
position OF  factions,  or  of  operations  of  the  factor  kind. 

65.  Thus,  when  (see  fig.  6)  we  assert  that  the  Provector, 
c-  B,  from  the  Sun  to  Venus,  being  added  geometrically  to  the 
Vector,  B  -  A,  which  extends  from  the  Earth  to  the  Sun,  gives, 
as  the  geometrical  sum,  the  Transvector,  c  -  a,  which  goes  from 
the  Elarth  to  Venus ;  we  may  interpret  the  assertion  (what- 
ever the  original  motives  for  enunciating  it  may  have  been),  as 
expressing  that  to  go  straight  accoss  (trans-)  from  the  earth  to 
the  planet,  if  we  attend  only  to  tke  total  or  final  effect  of  this 
process,  or  to  the  ultimate  change  of  position  accomplished  by 
this  mode  of  transport,  comes  to  the  same  thing,  as  to  go  first 
from  the  Earth  to  the  Sun,  and  afterwards  from  the  sun  to  the 
planet.  And  in  like  manner  when  we  assert  (see  fig.  7),  that  the 
Profactor,  7  -^  /3»  being  multiplied  geometrically  into  the  Factor, 
/3  -r-  a,  produces  the  Transfactor,  <y  ^  a,  we  may  interpret  the 
assertion  by  saying  that  to  change  at  once  the  selenocentric  ray 
or  vector  of  the  Earth  to  the  selenocentric  vector  of  Venus,  is, 
as  to  final  effect^  the  same  thing^  as  to  change  ^r^^  that  seleno- 
centric vector  of  the  Earth  to  the  selenocentric  vector  of  the  Sun, 
and  afterwards  to  change  this  selenocentric  vector  of  the  Sun  to 
the  selenocentric  vector  of  the  Planet.  An  act  ofvection  may 
be  compounded  with  a.  subsequent  act  of  pro-vection  into  one  «tii- 
gle  act  of  /ran^-vection  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  an  act  of  fiction 
(which  changes  one  ray  or  vector  to  another)  may  be  compounded 
with  an  act  of />ro- faction  following  it,  into  one  single  act  of 
^ran^-faction,  which  as  to  its  effect^  or  the  ultimate  result  of  its 
operation,  shall  be  equivalent  to  the  system  of  those  two  former 
acts  of  the  same  kind.  To  move  successively  along  the  two  sides. 
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AB»  BC,  of  any  triangle,  abc,  is  to  move,  upon  the  whole,  from 
the  first  point,  a,  to  the  last  point,  c,  of  the  betscy  ac.  To  sweep 
over  the  fece,  adc,  of  the  pyramid,  abcd,  from  the  edge  da,  to 
the  edge  dc,  or  from  the  ray  a  to  the  ray  y,  is  an  operation 
which  has  the  same  first  subject^  and  the  same  last  result,  as  to 
sweep  first  over  the  face,  adb,  from  the  edge  da  to  the  edge 
DB,  or  from  the  ray  a  to  the  ray  /3,  and  then  over  the  face  bdc, 
from  the  edge  db  to  the  edge  dc,  or  from  the  ray  /3  to  the  ray 
y.     (Compare  the  commencement  of  art.  48.) 

56.  It  has  been  noticed  (in  art.  54)  that  there  exist  two  kinds 
of  secondary  analysis,  ordinal  and  cardinal,  which  answer  to  the 
two  kinds,  recently  illustrated,  of  secondary  synthesis :  namely, 
those  two  modes  of  analysis  which  consist,  respectively,  in  the 
decomposition  of  vections,  and  oi  factions.  The  first  or  ordinal 
kind  of  secondary  analysis  has  been  called  the  subtraction  of  lines; 
the  second  or  cardinal  kind  of  secondary  analysis  has  been  called 
the  division  of  factors.  The  diagrams  lately  exhibited  (figures 
6  and  7)  may  serve  to  illustrate  these  two  processes.  Thus  we 
have  been  led  to  say  (see  fig.  6),  that  the  subtraction  of  the  Vec- 
tor b  -  a,  from  the  Transvector  c  -  a,  gives  the  Provector  c  -  b 
as  the  remainder  ;  or  that  the  subtraction  (compare  art.  34)  of 
the  geocentric  vector  of  the  Sun  from  the  geocentric  vector  of 
Venus,  leaves,  as  remainder,  the  heliocentric  vector  of  the  planet. 
And  whatever  motive  of  abridgment  may  have  original^  led  us 
to  enunciate  this  assertion,  while  the  mark  -  was  still  confined 
by  us  to  what  we  regarded  as  its  primary  signification,  we  may 
now  be  led  to  interpret  the  assertion  as  expressing,  that  if  the 
act  or  process  of  transvection,  from  the  earth  a  to  the  planet  c, 
be  DECOMPOSED  into  two  successive  vections,  of  which  the^r^^ 
is  the  given  act  of  vection  from  the  earth  to  the  sun  b,  then  the 
second  component  must  be  (or  be  equivalent  to)  the  act  of  pro- 
vection,  from  the  Sun  b  to  Venus  c.  This,  then,  is  an  example 
of  what  we  have  called  secondary  ordinal  analysis,  or  Analysis 
OF  Vection,  arising  out  of  that  primary  and  ordinal  analysis, 
or  Analysis  of  Position,  namely,  the  examination  or  study 
of  the  positioir  of  one  point  b  as  compared  with  another  point  a, 
which  primary  sort  of  analysis  in  geometry  was  considered  in  the 
former  Lecture.     And  in  like  manner,  from  that  primary  and 
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cardinal  analysis,  or  Analysis  of  directed  distance,  on  which, 
in  the  present  Lecture,  we  have  entered,  by  comparing  one  ray 
/3  with  another  ray  a,  we  have  been  conducted  to  a  secondary 
cardinal  analysis^  or  to  an  Analysis  of  Faction  ;  that  is,  to  a 
decomposition  of  one  factor  act  into  two  other  acts  of  the  same 
hind^  which  may  be  illustrated  by  figure  7.  For  we  may  say  that 
if  the  act  or  process  of  transfaction^  from  the  ray  a  to  the  ray  7, 
that  is  (in  our  example)  from  the  selenocentric  vector  of  the  earth 
to  the  selenocentric  vector  of  the  planet,  be  decomposed  into  two 
successive  acts  of  the  same  kind,  of  which  the^r^^  is  given  to  be 
that  act  olfaction  whereby  we  pass  from  the  ray  a  to  the  ray  j3,  or 
from  the  selenocentric  vector  of  the  earth  to  that  of  the  sun,  then 
the  second  h found  to  be  (or  to  be  equivalent  to)  that  other  act,  of 
prqfizctiony  whereby  a  passage  of  the  same  sort  is  made  (along 
the  remaining  face  of  the  pyramid)  from  the  ray  /3  to  the  ray  7, 
or  from  the  selenocentric  vector  of  the  Sun  to  the  selenocentric 
vector  of  Venus.  And  thus  we  may,  if  we  think  fit,  interpret 
the  assertion,  that  **  the  Transfactor  divided  by  the  Factor  gives 
the  Profactor  as  the  Quotient ;"  or  in  symbols,  we  may  inter- 
pret thus  the  formula, 

7  -^  ^  =  (7  -H  a)  -r-  (/3  -^  a)  ; 

whatever  desire  of  such  abbreviation  as  might  be  gained  by  the 
omission  of  the  twice-recurring  signs,  x  a,  or  by  the  suppression 
of  the  twice-repeated  words,  '*  Multiplied  into  Faciend,"  may 
have^r^^  induced  us  to  adopt  the  latter  usual  formula,  or  the 
former  mode  of  verbal  enunciation,  while  the  mark  ^  and  the 
name  Division  were  still,  as  yet,  confined  by  us  to  what  we  re- 
garded as  their  primary  significations  :  and  were  therefore  em- 
ployed to  denote  only  the  comparison  of  one  directed  dis- 
tance WITH  ANOTHER. 

57.  As  examples  of  such  comparison  or  analysis,  which  may 
illustrate  what  has  been  already  said,  we  shall  here  consider  a  few 
very  simple  cases ;  in  some  of  which  the  compared  rays  shall  agree 
with  each  other  in  direction,  but  differ  from  each  other  in  length  ; 
while  in  other  cases  they  shall,  on  the  contrary,  agree  in  length, 
but  differ  in  direction. 

Supposing  theni  first,  that  we  have  not  only  (as  in  the  ex* 
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ample  of  article  39),  /3  »  a  +  a»  but  also  7  «=  /3  +  /3  -f  /3 ;  as  is  re- 
presented in  this  figure, 


Fig.  8. 


We  shall  then  evidently  have,  not  only  /3  -r-  a  =  2  (as  in  39), 
but  also  7-7-/3  =  3,  and  ^^0  =  6.  In  this  case,  then,  the 
factor  9,  the  profactor  r,  and  the  transfactor  «,  are  respectively 
equal  to  the  cardinal  numbers,  2,  3,  6 ;  and  the  general  relation 
(of  art.  49)  connecting  them,  or  the  formula,  S'^rxq^  becoming 
here  simply  6  =  3x2,  is  obviously,  in  this  example,  consistent 
with  ordinary  arithmetic;  as  is  also  the  inverse  formula  (of  art. 
60),  r=#  -1-  y,  since  it  becomes  here  3  =  6  -r-  2.  Now  (compare 
art.  40),  that  division  of  the  ray,  7,  or  of  the  line  /3  +  /3  +  /3,  or 
of  6xa^  by  the  ray  or  line  /3»  or  2  x  a,  which  conducts  to  the  quo- 
tient 3,  is  what  I  call  ti  primary  cardinal  analysis^  or  is  an  ex- 
ample of  what  I  regard  as  the  primary  operation  of  Division  in 
Geometry ;  since  it  leads  to  an  expression  for  the  relative  length 
of  a  line  7,  as  compared  with  another  line  /3;  the  relation  of  di- 
rections being  already  known  to  be,  in  the  present  case,  a  relation 
of  sameness^  or  identity.  And  on  the  other  hand  the  division  of 
the  number  6  by  the  number  2  is  an  example  of  what  I  call  a  se- 
condary  cardinal  analysis  ;  at  least  when  this  operation  is  re- 
garded as  being  the  comparatively  abstract  analysis  of  the  act 
ofsextuplinffy  whereby  that  act  (of  transfaction)  is  here  decom- 
posed into  the  given  act  of  doubling  (which  is  in  this  case  the 
act  of  faction)  f  and  another  act  of  the  same  sort  (the  act  of  pro- 
Jaclion)jVfhichisheTe  founds  by  this  decomposition,  to  be  theac^ 
of  tripling  9  as  is  expressed  by  the  arithmetical  formula  6  -^  2  =3, 
according  to  the  mode  of  interpretation  of  such  formulae  which  has 
been  above  proposed  (in  art.  56).  In  like  manner  in  the  synthetic 
aspect  of  the  question,  or  of  the  lines  and  numbers  here  compared 
and  combined,  I  regard  as  primary  that  cardinal  synthesis  by 
which  we  construct  the  ray  7,  or  the  line  /3  +  /3  +  /3,  by  operating 
on  another  ray  /3  with  the  number  3  as  a  multiplier ;  and  I  re- 
gard as  secondary  that  other  sort  of  cardinal  synthesis,  by  which 
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we  produce  the  number  6  (the  transfactor),  by  multiplying  a  num- 
ber 2  (the  factor),  by  another  number  3  (the  profactor) ;  or  by 
compounding  the  two  successive  acts  of  doubling  and  of  tripling, 
into  a  third  act  of  the  same  sort,  namely,  the  act  of  sextupling, 
as  is  expressed,  according  to  the  mode  of  interpretation  above 
proposed  (in  art.  55),  by  writing  6  =  3x2.  We  may,  however, 
according  to  another  mode  of  interpretation  already  mentioned 
(in  49  and  50),  retain  the  formula  6  =  3x2,  and  6  -i.  2  =  3,  unth- 
out  introducing  the  conceptions  of  such  composition  and  decom- 
position of  factions,  provided  that  we  regard  these  formulse  as 
abbreviations  for  the  fuller  assertions 

6xa  =  3x2xa,  and  (6  x  a)  -i-  (2  x  a)  =  3, 

in  which  the  signs  x  and  -h  are  used  in  what  we  have  called  their 
primary  significations  in  geometry.  And  similarly  in  other  cases, 
where  the  lengths  only,  but  not  the  directions,  of  the  rays  a,  /3,  7, 
are  different ;  and  when  therefore  the  factor,  profactor,  and  trans- 
factor,  are  ordinary  numbers^  which,  in  this  class  of  cases,  are  al- 
ways positive  or  absolute^  although  they  may  become  fractional 
or  incommensurable. 

58.  A  slightly  different  class  of  cases  may  here  be  usefully 
noticed,  as  conducting,  on  the  same  general  plan,  to  the  conside- 
ration of  negative  numbers  ;  and  as  reproducing  the  usual  rules 
for  the  multiplication  and  division  of  such  numbers:  while  it  will 
also  serve  as  an  useful  preparation  for  those  more  complex  pro- 
ducts and  quotients,  of  which  we  shall  afterwards  have  to  speak. 

By  principles  already  laid  down,  the  sum  of  any  two  opposite 
lines  is  a  null  or  evanescent  line ;  for  the  transvector  c  -  a  va- 
nishes, when  the  provectum  c,  becoming  a  revectum,  coincides 
with  the  vehend  a.  In  fact  it  is  evident  that  if  we  first  go^  along 
any  line  ab,  from  a  to  b,  and  then  return  along  the  same  line, 
from  B  to  A,  we  occupy  the  same  final  position  as  if  we  had  not 
moved  at  all.     We  may  then  say  that 

"  RBVBCTOR  +  VECTOR  =  ZERO  ;" 

and  that  conversely, 

"  RBVECTOR=  ZERO  -  VECTOR  ;" 

the  word  zero^  or  the  symbol  0,  being  understood  to  denote  a 
null  line,  when  used  in  such  connexions  as  these.     Thus 
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(a  -  b)  +  (b  -  A)  «  0 ; 
and 

(a-b)  =  0-(b-a); 

which  latter  equation  may  be  abridged  to  the  following  formula 
(fiauniliar  in  ordinary  algebra)  : 

a  -  B  =  -  (B  -  a)  ; 

while,  by  a  similar  abridgment  of  discourse,  we  may  say,  in 
words,  that 

RBVBCTOR  =  MINUS  VECTOR  : 

understanding  or  tacitly  supplying  the  word  zero  before  the  word 
minus^  in  order  to  bring  this  mode  of  expression  into  harmony  with 
others  which  have  been  already  discussed.  In  like  manner,  if  we 
conceive  the  provectum  c  to  coincide  with  the  provehend  b  (and 
not  now  with  the  vehend  a),  it  will  be  the  provector  c  -  b  (in- 
stead of  the  transvector  c  -  a),  which  will  vanish,  while  the  trans- 
vectum  and  vectum  will  coincide;  we  shall,  therefore,  have 
the  enunciation : 

VBCTOR  =  ZERO  -I-  VECTOR  ; 

I 

which  may  be  abridged  to  the  following  form  : 

VECTOR  =  PLUS  VECTOR  ; 

the  word  zero  being  still  understood.  In  symbols  we  have  (as  in 
algebra), 

B  -  A  =  (b  -  b)+  (b  -  a)  =  0  +  (b  -  a)  ; 

and  more  concisely,  omitting  the  0, 

b-a  =  +  (b-a). 

Thus,  a  being  a  symbol  for  a  ray,  or  for  a  vector,  +  a  comes  to  be 
another  symbol  for  the  same  ray  or  vector ;  and  -  a  comes  to  be 
a  sjrmbol  for  the  opposite  ray^  or  for  the  revector  corresponding. 
Id  like  manner,  after  agreeing  that  2a  shall  denote  concisely  the 
same  thing  as  2  x  a,  the  symbols  +  2a  and  -  2a  come  to  denotCf 
respectively  (as  in  fact  they  are  often  employed  to  do),  the  dou- 
ble of  the  ray  a  itself ^  and  the  opposite  of  that  doubled  ray;  and 
similarly  in  other  instances. 

59.  Now,  I  think,  that  the  clearest  way  of  viewing  positive 
and  negative  numbers^  at  least  as  connected  with  Geometry  (for 
I  endeavoured  many  years  ago  to  shew  that  such  numbers  might 

b2 
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be  regarded  as  presenting  themselves  in  Algebra,  according  to 
the  view  which  I  took  of  that  science,  as  results  of  the  division 
of  one  step  in  time  by  another),  is  to  regard  such  numbers  as 
being  each  the  quotient  of  the  division  of  one  step  in  space, 
that  isy  of  one  ray  or  vector,  by  another  step  in  space,  which  has 
its  direction  either  exactly  similar  or  else  exactly  opposite  to  the 
former.  Thus,  the  cardinal  numbers,  **  positive  two*'  and  <*  ne- 
gative two,*'  or  +  2  and  -  2,  would  offer  themselves  in  this  view 
as  certain  geometrical  quotients,  or  at  least  as  quotients  of  certain 
geometrical  divisions,  of  that  general  kind  which  has  been  con- 
sidered in  the  present  Lecture,  namely,  as  quotients  of  the  forms, 

+  2  =  +  2o-f-o;  -2  =  -2a-T-a; 

where  the  symbols  +  2a  and^^  2a  are  interpreted  as  in  the  fore^ 
going  article,  and  do  not  (here)  denote  abstract  numbers^  but 
certain  comparatively  concrete  conceptions^  namely,  certain  rays^ 
or  lines^  or  steps  in  space.     Observe  now  this  diagram. 
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which  is  designed  to  picture  the  conceptions  of  the  relations, 
/3  =  -2a,  7«+6a;  and  you  will  see  that  for  this  set  of  rays,  a, 
/3,  7,  the  values  of  the  factor,  profactor,  and  transfactor,  are  the 
following  negative  or  positive  numbers : 

Factor  =y  =  ^-i-a  =  -2; 

Profactor     =r  =  'y-y-j3  =  -3; 
Transfactor  =  * s=  Y  -i-a  =  +  6. 

You  see,  then,  that  the  general  formula  or  rule  of  multiplication 
assigned  in  the  present  Lecture,  namely,  the  rule 

Transfactor  =  Profactor  x  Factor, 

gives  here,  again,  as  in  art.  57,  a  result  agreeing  with  received 

principles,  namely,  with  those  of  elementary  algebra,  since  it 

gives 

(+6)=(-3)x(-2); 
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or  in  words,  the  result,  that  *'  Positive  Six  equals  the  product  of 
Negative  Three  into  Negative  Two."  You  see,  too,  that  (in 
consistency  with  our  present  views)  we  may  either  regard  this 
elementary  result  as  a  mere  abbreviation  of  the  formula 

(+6)xa  =  (-3)x(-2)xa, 

where  the  sign  x  may  still  be  considered  as  being  used  in  what 
we  have  called  its  primary  sense;  or  we  may  interpret  the  same 
result  of  multiplication,  of  the  two  negative  numbers  proposed^ 
as  signifying  that  the  two  successive  acts^  of  negatively  doubling 
and  negatively  tripling^  compound  themselves  into  the  single  act 
of  positively  sextupling.  And  it  is  obvious  that  analogous  re* 
maiics  apply  to  the  converse  formula  of  division, 

(+6)-*.  (-2) -(-3). 

In  general,  this  way  of  considering  the  multiplication  and  divi- 
sion of  positive  or  negative  numbers  (whether  whole  or  fractional 
or  incommensurable),  reproduces  the  usual  rule  of  the  signs^  and 
is,  in  all  its  consequences,  consistent  with  common  algebra. 

60.  A  few  words  may,  however,  be  said  here  upon  the  rule 
OF  THE  SIGNS  just  referred  to,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  make 
that  rule  and  the  ifxe%eni principles  throw  light  upon  each  other. 
Suppose,  then,  that  we  have,  as  in  this  figure, 
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the  relations  /3»-a,  y~-/3,  which  give  also  (as  the  figure 
shews)  the  relation  y  =  +  cu  We  might  express  these  relations 
under  the  forms 

^  =  (.l)xa,7=(-l)x^,y  =  (+l)xa, 

and  so  arrive,  on  the  plan  of  the  foregoing  article,  at  the  well- 
known  equation  of  algebra, 

(-l)x  (-!)-(+ 1). 

But  we  might  also  write 

^  =  (-)xa,y  =  (-)x^,  y  =  (  +  )xa; 

regarding  the  signs  (  +  )  and  (  ~  ),  when  thus  employed,  as  being 
iiemselces  of  the  nature  of  geometticaljaetars  or  nmliipliers; 
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because  if  they  operate  at  all,  they  do  so  on  the  directions  of 
the  rays,  or  lines,  or  steps,  to  the  symbols  of  which  they  are  pre- 
fixed, with  the  MARK  OF  faction  X  interposed ;  so  that  their  opera- 
tion, whether  non-effective  or  effective,  comes  to  be  included 
under  that  general  head  or  class  of  operation  to  which  it  has  been 
already  stated  that  we  apply  the  name  multiplication  in  geo- 
metry. And  then  the  general  relation  of  multiplication  to  divi- 
tioUf  or  of  X  to  -4-,  will  enable  us  to  form  also,  as  expressions  of 
the  same  relations  between  the  three  rays  a,  /3,  7,  in  fig.  10, 
combined  with  the  nomenclature  of  preceding  articles,  the  follow- 
ing little  table : 

Factor  =gr=j3^a  =  (-); 
Profactor  =r  =  7  -^  /3=  ( -  )  ; 
Transfactor=  «  =  y-5-a  =  (  +  ). 

The  general  formula  **  profactor  into  factor  equals  transfactor," 
or  r  X  g»tf,  becomes,  therefore,  here,  the  particular  formula, 

(_)x(-)=(  +  ); 

and  the  converse  general  formula,  **  transfactor  by  factor  equals 
profactor,"  or  s  -^-9  =  ^9  becomes  here, 

(+)-f-(-)=(-)- 

The  effect  of  the  sign  (  -  ),  when  thus  used  as  a  factor,  being  to 
invert  the  direction  of  the  ray  or  step  on  which  it  operates  (as  is 
exhibited  by  the  arrows  in  the  figure),  this  factor  (  -  )  itself  may 
be  ssud  to  be  an  inversor;  whereas  the  other  sign  (  +  ),  when 
similarly  used  as  a  factor,  may  be  called,  by  contrast,  a  non- 
versor,  because  its  effect  is  simply  to  preserve  the  direction  of 
the  ray  or  step  on  which  it  operates,  or  seems  to  operate.  We 
may  also  say  (by  the  introduction  of  another  new  but  convenient 
term),  that  the  sign  (  +  ),  as  a  factor,  non-verts  the  ray,  to  the 
symbol  of  which  it  is  prefixed  ;  or  that  its  effect  is  a  non-version: 
whereas  the  sign  (  -  ),  as  before,  tn- verts,  or  its  effect  is  an  in- 
version.    And  thus  the  formula 

(-)x(-)=(+) 

may  (on  our  general  plan)  be  interpreted  as  expressing  the  re- 
sult of  a  certain  composition  of  factions ;  that  is,  hercf  a  composi- 
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lion  of  versionSj  or  still  more  precisely^  a  composition  qf  two 
successive  inversions^  into  a  single  equivalent  operation,  namely, 
a  noM- version.  It  signifies,  when  translated  into  ordinary  words, 
that  if  we  twice  successively  invert,  or  reverse^  the  direction  of 
any  step,  we  do  what  is,  upon  the  whole^  equivalent  to  leaving 
the  step  unchanged:  since,  by  this  double  alteration,  we  recover ^ 
or  restore,  the  original  direction  of  that  step.  And  in  like  man- 
ner the  converse  formula, 

(+)^(-)=(-). 

may,  on  the  same  plan,  be  interpreted  as  expressing  the  decont" 
position  of  a  non-version  into  two  successive  inversions ;  or  as 
signifying  that  if  it  be  required  to  follow  up  a  first  inversion  of 
a  step  by  some  second  operation,  which  shall,  upon  the  whole, 
produce  the  effect  of  a  non- version,  or  shall  restore  the  step  to 
the  direction  which  it  originally  had,  this  second  or  successive 
operation  must  be  itself  ^xk  inversion,  or  some  operation  equiva- 
lent thereto.  Remarks  precisely  similar  apply  to  all  the  other 
formulae  oi  this  kind,  such  as 

(+)x(-)  =  (-).  (-)-H(-)  =  (+); 

which  may  all  be  in  like  meLnner  interpreted^  and  with  this  inter- 
pretation provedj  if  they  be  regarded  as  relating  to  compositions 
and  decompositions  of  inversions  and  non versions  of  a  ray,  or 
more  generally  of  a  step  in  any  proposed  progression :  the  general 
rule  being  evidently  that  any  even  number  of  in-versions  are  equi- 
valent, on  the  whole,  to  a  Tion- version ;  and  that,  therefore,  any 
odd  number  of  inversions  are  equivalent  to  a  single  inversion ;  of 
produce  the  samejinal  effect,  as  that  single  inversion  would  do. 
61.  It  is  evident  also  that  if  we  should  prefer  to  look  at  these 
last  signs  (  +  )  and  (  -  )  in  their  analytic  instead  of  their  synthetic 
aspect,  or  to  regard  them  as  quotients  rather  than  m  factors^  they 
would  then  (on  the  general  plan  already  mentioned)  come  to  be 
considered  respectively  as  symbols  of  the  relations  of  simi- 
larity and  opposition  between  the  directions  of  any  two  rays 
or  steps.  Thus  we  might  write  again  the  formulae, 

/3-^a  =  (-),  7^«=(+)> 
in  conDezion  with  the  lines  of  fig.  10,  in  order  to  express  that  on 
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analyzing  the  directions  of  /3  and  y  (as  marked  by  arrows  in  thai 
figure),  considered  as  analyzands^  with  respect  to  the  direction  of 
a  considered  as  an  analyzer^  we  should  find  by  this  comparison 
(which  we  regard  as  being  still  a  species  of  cardinal  analysis), 
that  the  relation  of  directions  between  /3  and  a  is  a  relation  of 
opposition  ;  but  that  the  relation  of  directions  between  y  and  a  is 
a  relation  of  similarity.  And  in  this  analytic  aspect  of  the  signs 
(  +  )  and  (—  )  as  certain  cardinal  quotients,  the  formula  (-)  x 
(.)  =  (+)  may  be  interpreted  as  expressing  that  two  relations  of 
opposition  (of  directions)  compound  themselves  into  one  relation 
oi  similarity  ;  or  that  the  opposite  of  the  opposite  of  any  direc- 
tion is  the  original  direction  itself:  while  analogous  and  equally 
simple  interpretations  might  be  given  for  all  other  formulsd  of 
this  sort,  on  the  plan  of  the  present  Lecture. 

62.  In  the  two  foregoing  articles  the  three  lines  a,  /S,  y, 
which  were  compared  among  themselves,  were  supposed  to  have 
equal  lengths,  and  to  differ  (so  far  as  they  differed  at  all)  in  their 
directions  only ;  or  at  most  in  their  situations  in  space,  from  which 
situations,  however,  we  abstract,  in  the  present  inquiry  or  contem- 
plation. The  only  operators  of  the  cardinal  kind,  whether  effec- 
tive or  non-effective,  which  have  thus  been  brought  into  view  by 
the  consideration  of  the  example  of  art.  60,  have  been  (as  we 
have  seen)  l\iQ  factors  (  +  )  and  (  -  ),  regarded  as  signs  or  cha- 
racteristics of  nonversion  and  of  inversion  respectively  ;  and  not 
(when  used  in  this  sort  of  connexion)  as  marks  of  addition  and 
subtraction;  although  it  was  shewn  (in  articles  58,  &c.)  how,  in 
the  progress  q/*  notation  those  earlier  significations  of  +  and  - 
which  were  connected  with  addition  and  subtraction,  miglU  gra- 
dually come  to  suggest  or  to  permit  that  other  use  of  them, 
whereby  they  are  connected  with  multiplication  and  division. 

63.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  example  of  art.  57,  the  three 
lines  a,  /3,  y,  which  were  there  compared,  had  all  the  same  direC" 
tidn,  and  differed  only  in  their  lengths.  In  that  example,  there- 
fore, we  had  not  occasion  to  consider  any  kind  of  turning,  or  of 
VERSION ;  but  we  had,  on  the  contrary,  occasion  to  consider  what 
may  be  called  a  stretching,  or  a  tension,  namely,  that  other 
operation  of  the  factor  kind,  by  which  we  pass  from  one  given 
length  (and  not  from  one  given  direction)  to  another.    It  was  on 
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extension  (not  on  direction)  in  space,  that  we  operated  in  that 
earlier  example  ;  the  act  performed  was  an  act  of  a  metric^  and 
not  one  of  a  graphic  character.     The  agents^  therefore,  or  the 
factors^  in  those  earlier  operations  of  the  cardinal  kind  which 
were  considered  in  art.  57,  may  naturally,  in  consistency  with  the 
plan  of  nomenclature  employed  in  these  Lectures,  receive  the 
general  name  of  tensors  ;  and  we  may  say,  more  particularly, 
that  the  factor,  profactor,  and  transfactor,  were  (in  the  example 
here  referred  to)  a  tensor ^  protensor^  and  transtensor  respectively. 
And  although  these  three  tensors,  in  the  example  of  art.  57,  being 
the  three  cardinal  numbers  2,  3,  and  6  respectively,  were  thus 
each  greater  than  the  number  one,  and  so  had  the  effect  of  ac- 
tually lengthening  the  line  (a  or  j3)  on  which  they  operated ;  yet 
it  seems  convenient  to  enlarge  by  definition  the  signification  of 
the  new  word  tensor,  so  as  to  render  it  capable  of  including  also 
those  other  cases  in  which  we  operate  on  a  line  by  diminishing 
instead  of  increasing  its  length ;  and  generally  by  altering  that 
length  in  any  definite  ratio.     We  shall  thus  (as  was  hinted  at 
the  end  of  the  article  in  question)  have  fractional  and  even  in- 
commensurable tensors,  which  will  simply  be  numerical  multi- 
pliers, and  will  all  be  positive  or  (to  speak  more  properly)  sign- 
less NUMBERS,  that  is,  unclothed  with  the  algebraical  signs  of 
positive  and  negative  ;  because,  in  the  operation  here  consider- 
ed, we  abstract  from  the  directions  (as  well  as  from  the  situa- 
tions) of  the  lines  which  are  compared  or  operated  on.     Thus 
the  three  acts,  of  doubling  a  line,  of  halving  it,  and  of  changing 
it  from  the  length  of  a  side  to  the  length  of  a  diagonal  of  a 
square,  shall  be  regarded  as  being,  all  three,  acts  of  tension  ; 
the  tensors  in  these  three  respective  acts  being  the  integral  num- 
ber 2,  the  fractional  number  ^,  and  the  incommensurable  number 
%/2.     The  act  oi  restoring  a  line  to  its  original  length,  after 
that  length  had  been  altered  by  a  previous  act  of  tension,  might 
be  called  an  act  of  re-tension,  and  the  agent  in  the  second 
operation  might  be  called  a  re-tensor  (compare  art.  44) ;  thus 
any  tensor  and  its  answering  retensor  would   simply  be  two 
numbers  of  which  each  is  (what  is  commonly  called)  the  recip* 
rocal  of  the  other;  or,  in  their  analytic  aspect,  they  would  re- 
present ratios  mutually  inverse.     The  number  1  might  be  called 
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a  NON-TBNSOK,  because  it  makes  no  actual  alteration  in  the 
length  of  the  line  which  it  multiplies ;  just  as  the  sign  (+  )  was 
lately  called  a  non-versor,  because  it  leaves  unchanged  the  di- 
rection on  which  it  seems  to  operate.  And  the  general  formula 
for  the  multiplication  of  such  signless  numbers^  or  for  the  com- 
position of  ratios  of  lengths  (or  other  magnitudes),  will  bffer  itself 
with  these  conceptions  and  denominations,  as  a  particular  case  of 
the  general  multiplication  of/actors^  or  of  the  composition  of 
cardinal  relations,  under  the  form  (compare  art.  49) : 

TRANSTBNSOR  =  PROTENSOR  x  TENSOR  ; 

together  with  the  converse  formula  of  division  (compare  art.  50): 

•  PROTENSOR  =  TRANSTENSOR  -=-  TENSOR. 

64.  As  regards  the  example  of  art.  59,  each  act  of  faction 
there  considered  may  be  said  to  have  been  compounded  of  an  act 
of  tension,  and  an  act  of  inversion  or  of  nonversion,  according 
as  the  numerical  (but  not  signless)  multiplier  employed  was  a 
negative  or  a  positive  number;  and  we  may  express  this  concep- 
tion by  writing,  in  reference  to  that  example : 

(-2)=(-)x2;  (  +  6)=(  +  )x6; 

with  analogous  expressions  for  all  other  positive  or  negative  num- 
bers. It  is  also  evidently  allowed  to  write,  with  a  different  ar- 
rangement of  the  factors, 

(-2)  =  2x(-);.(  +  6)  =  6x(  +  ); 

since  it  comes  (for  example)  to  the  same  thing,  whether  we  first 
double  a  step  and  afterwards  reverse  its  direction,  or  first  reverse 
and  afterwards  double.  We  may  agree  to  give  the  general  name 
of  scALARS  to  all  positive  and  negative  numbers  (that  is  to  the 
REALS  of  ordinary  algebra),  on  account  of  the  possibility  of  con- 
ceiving all  such  multipliers  to  be  represented,  or  laid  down,  on 
one  common  but  indefinite  sccUe^  extending  from  -  oo  to  +  oo , 
that  is,  from  negative  to  positive  infinity. 

65.  Proceeding  now  to  a  more  general  examination  of  the  di* 
rections  of  lines,  or  rays,  in  space,  let  us  consider  a  somewhat 
more  complex  case  of  the  (analytic)  comparison  of  such  directions, 

of  the  (synthetic)  composition  of  versions,  than  any  of  those 
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which  were  discussed  in  recent  articles :  and  for  this  purpose  let 
i,  j,k,  denote  three  straight  lines  equally  long^  but  differently  di- 
rected ;  let  it  be  also  supposed  that  these  three  different  directions 
are  rectangular  each  to  each ;  and  to  fix  the  conceptions  still 
more  precisely,  let  us  conceive  that  these  directions  of  i,  j,  k,  are 
respectively  southward^  westward^  and  upward  (in  the  present 
or  in  some  other  part  of  the  northern  hemisphere  of  the  earth) ; 
So  that  i  and  j  are  both  horizontal,  but  k  is  a  vertical  line.  We 
may  further  imagine  that  the  common  length  of  these  three  lines 
is  equal  to  some  assumed  unit  of  length,  or  more  particularly,  that 
it  is  Vifoot ;  so  that  i  is  or  denotes  a  southward  foot,  j  is  a  west- 
ward foot,  and  k  is  an  upward  foot.  Then  (by  art.  68)  +  i,  +  j,  4-  k, 
will  be  other  symbols  for  the  same  three  directed  lines ;  but  -  i, 
-  j,  -  k,  will  denote  respectively  a  northward,  an  eastward,  and 
a  downward  foot.  This  being  agreed  upon,  let  the  three  diverg- 
ing edges,  a,  /3,  7,  of  the  pyramid  in  fig.  7  (of  art.  53),  be  con- 
ceived to  be  each  a  foot  long,  and  to  be  directed  respectively 
towards  the  northern  point  of  the  horizon,  the  zenith,  and  the 
east  point,  so  that  we  may  write  the  equations : 

a  =  -i,  /3  =  +  k,  7  =  -j. 

The  pyramid  being  thus  constructed,  we  may  next  proceed  to 
study  the  three  separate  acts  of  faction,  profaction,  and  trans- 
faction,  by  which  we  may  pass  respectively  from  a  to  /3,  from  /3 
to  y,  and  from  a  to  y,  by  operating  on  the  directions  of  the  rays 
or  lines  a  and  /3,  and,  therefore,  by  performing  what  may  be 
called  acts  of  version,  proversion,  and  transversion  :  since 
it  is  clear  that  there  is,  in  the  present  case,  no  act  of  tension  per- 
formed, the  three  lines  which  are  compared  being  supposed  to 
be  all  equally  long.  The  agents  in  the  three  acts  which  we  are 
thus  to  study,  may  be  called  respectively  the  versor,  the  pro- 
▼ERSOR,  and  the  transversor;  and  we  may  already  enunciate, 
as  a  particular  case  of  the  general  formula  of  multiplication  of 
factors  in  art.  49,  the  relation : 

transversor  =  PROVERSOR  x  VERSOR  ; 

which  must,  by  the  general  conceptions  and  definitions  of  multi- 
plication already  stated,  hold  good  for  every  composition  ofver^ 
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sions.  We  may  also,  in  like  manner^-as  a  particular  ease  of  the 
general  formula  of  division  of  factors  in  art.  50,  enunciate  this 
converse  relation, 

PROVBRSOB=TBANSVRRS0R  -^  YBRSOR  ; 

\vhich  is  to  be  regarded  as  being  likewise  valid,  by  the  general 
significations  of  the  terms  employed,  for  every  case  of  decomposi" 
(ion  ofversionSf  or  of  rotations  in  geometry.  We  may  also  mo- 
dify the  phraseology  of  former  articles,  respecting  the  three  lines 
a>  fii  yy  themselves,  considered  now  as  the  subjects  or  the  results 
of  operations  of  the  versor  kind,  by  naming  those  three  lines  as 
follows  (compare  the  table  in  art.  51)  : 

a  =  Vertend      =  Transvertend ; 
<  j3  =  Versum       =  Provertend ; 
y  =  Proversum  =  Transversum ; 

in  order  to  mark,  by  this  nomenclature,  thfit  we  now  abstract 
from  the  lengths  of  the  lines,  or  that  we  treat  those  three  lengths 
as  equal.  We  shall  thus  be  able  to  assert  generally  (compare 
art.  41),  that 

VERSOR  X  VBRTBND  «  VBRSUM, 

and  that 

VBRSUM  -T-  VBRTBND  «=VBRS0R; 

with  other  analogous  formulae  (compare  articles  47f  48)  for  pro- 
version  and  transversion  respectively.  But  what  the  particular 
acts  of  version  are^  for  any  particular  set  of  lines  or  rays,  as  (for 
example)  for  the  set  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
article,  it  still  remains  to  consider. 

66.  In  this  consideration  or  inquiry,  we  may  assist  ourselves 
by  remembering  the  general  remarks  which  were  offered  at  an 
earlier  stage  of  the  present  Lecture  (in  articles  39  and  40).  The 
lengths  of  the  lines  «which  are  to  be  compared  being  (in  the  pre* 
sent  question)  equal  to  each  other,  the  metric  element  of  the  in- 
quiry disappears,  and  only  the  graphic  element  remains.  We 
have,  therefore,  only  now  to  inquire,  as  concerns  the  lines  a  and 
/3,  through  what  angky  in  what  plancj  and  towards  which  handj 
are  we  to  turn  the  line  a  as  a  given  vertend^  in  order  to  make  it 
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attain  the  proposed  direction  of  the  versum^  that  is  of  the  line  /3? 
For  the  answer  to  this  inquiry,  when  it  shall  be,  in  any  manner, 
with  sufficient  clearness  and  fulness  assigned,  will  be,  under  one 
form  or  other  of  expression,  a  sufficient  description,  statement,  or 
particularization  of  the  sought  versor^  which  we  have  already,  by 
anticipation,  denoted  by  the  symbol  /3  -^  a,  and  have  called  a 
cardinal  quotient. 

67.  Now,  with  the  particular  directions  above  assumed  or 
assigned,  for  the  vertend  and  versum,  or  for  the  lines  a  and  /3, 
namely,  those  otherwise  denoted  (in  65)  by  -  i  and  +  k,  or  the 
(horizontally)  northward  and  the  (vertically)  upward  directions, 
it  is  clear  that  the  angle  of  version  is  a  right  angle ;  the  plane  is 
meridional;  and  the  axis  of  right  handed  rotation,  from  a  to  /3, 
is  a  right  line  directed  westward.  In  that  little  model  of  a  tran- 
sit instrument  which  you  see  here,  the  line  a  may  be  conceived 
to  be  the  telescope  when  pointed  to  a  north  meridian  mark ;  and 
/3  the  same  telescope,  directed  towards  the  zenith.  And  when 
I  lay  my  hand  on  the  westward  half  of  the  axis  in  the  model, 
and  turn  that  part  right  handedlyy  with  a  motion  of  the  screwing 
kind,  you  see  that  the  northern  (or  object)  end  of  the  tele- 
scope comes  to  be  elevated^  while  the  southern  (or  eye)  end  is  de- 
pressed. Continuing  this  motion  of  rotation  through  a  quad- 
rant of  altitude,  you  see  that  I  have  erected  the  telescope  in  the 
model,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  it  to  attain  a  vertically 
upward  direction  ;  an^  that  thus  I  have^  in  fact,  changed  the 
telescope  (that  is,  its  object  half)  from  the  direction  symbolized 
by  a  to  the  direction  symbolized  by  /3.  The  required  act  of  ver- 
sion, symbolized  by  /3  -r-  a,  has,  therefore,  in  this  case,  been 
actually  and  practically  performed, 

68.  And  since  the  (mechanical)  agent  in  producing  this  (me- 
chanical) rotation,  or  in  this  right-handed  (or  screwing)  act  of 
version,  has  been  an  axis  or  handle  directed  to  the  westy  which 
direction  has  also  been  lately  supposed  (in  art.  65)  to  belong  to 
the  line  denoted  by  the  symbol  +  j,  I  propose  now  to  denote  the 
versor  itself,  or  the  conceived  agent  of  the  conceived  version^  or 
of  the  purely  geometrical  rotation  from  a  to  /3,  by  the  connected 
symbol  j;  availing  myself  (as  you  see)  of  the  distinction  between 
the  roman  and  the  italic  alphabets,  to  mark,  at  least  temporarily, 
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the  distinction  between  the  two  diiTerent  conceptions  of  a  line,  as  a 
turned  and  as  a  turning  thing ;  a  versum  and  a  versor ;  a  subject 
of  operation  and  an  operator.  We  shall  thus  have,  on  the  ge- 
neral plan  of  notation  already  stated  or  sketched  for  you,  the  for- 
mulas: 

^-f-«  =  (  +  k)^(-i)=i; 

>xa=>x(-i)=/3  =  +  k; 

and  the  **j'Operationi"  or  the  operation  of  multiplying  a  line 
by  the  &ctor  or  versor  j,  is  seen  to  have  the  effect  of  elevating  a 
transit  telescope  from  that  position  in  which  it  is  directed  to  the 
north  point  of  the  horizon,  to  that  other  position  in  which  it  is 
directed  towards  the  zenith.  The  conception  of  this  operation 
may  be  illustrated  by  figure  11,  where  the  axis  j  is  drawn  as  di- 
rected to  the  west,  and  as  ready  to  operate  on  the  telescope  or 
line  a,  which  line  is,  be/ore  the  operation,  represented  as  directed 
towards  the  north  ;  but  is  to  be  conceived  as  taking,  after  that 
operation,  the  direction  towards  the  zenith,  represented  by  j3  in 
fig.  12 :  with  which  two  figures,  I  shall  here,  by  anticipation,  as- 
sociate a  third  (fig.  13). 


Fig.  11. 
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69.  Having  thus  passed,  by  the  way  of  rotation,  from  o  to  /3, 
or  from  -  i  to  +  k,  there  is  no  difliculty  in  passing  similarly  from 
/3  to  y,  or  from  +  k  to  -  j.  The  act  of  version  having  been  stu- 
died and  symbolized,  it  becomes  easy  to  study  and  symbolize,  in 
like  manner,  the  subsequent  but  analogous  act  of  proversion. 
We  have  passed  from  a  northward  to  an  upward  position  of  the 
telescope ;  and  we  are  now  to  pass  from  an  upward  to  an  east- 
ward position  thereof.  This  cannot,  indeed,  be  done  by  any  such 
meridional  motion  as  belongs  to  an  ordinary  transit  telescope ; 
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but  it  can  be  done  by  that  other  important  mode  of  motion  of  a 
telescope,  of  the  ea;/ra-meridional  kind,  in  the  plane  of  theprtme- 
vertical^  which  has  been  used,  with  great  success,  in  some  cele- 
brated geodetic  surveys,  and  also  at  some  fixed  observatories,  in 
Russia  and  elsewhere.  Having  already  erected  the  telescope  to 
the  zenith  in  this  little  model  of  a  transit,  you  see  that  I  can  turn 
the  model  through  a  quadrant  of  azimuth,  so  as  to  cause  that 
axis.  Of  semiaxis,  which  had  been  directed  westward^  to  take  the 
southward  direction.  And  if  I  now  lay  my  hand  on  the  same 
physical  or  mechanical  semiaxis  as  before,  but  in  its  new  and 
southward  direction,  you  see  that  the  same  sort  of  screwing  mo- 
tion, as  that  which  was  before  employed,  being  continued  through 
the  same  angular  quantity,  namely,  through  a  quadrant  of  rotar 
tion  of  the  telescope,  in  the  plane  of  the  prime  vertical^  has  the 
effect  of  turning  that  telescope  from  the  upward  to  the  eastward 
direction,  or  from  the  direction  of /3  to  that  of  y,  that  is,  from 
the  direction  of +  k  to  that  of  -  j.  In  short,  you  see  that  the  re- 
quired act  of  Proversion  is  thus  effected ;  and  that  I  may  natu- 
rally denote  the  Proversor^  or  the  agent  of  the  proversion,  on  the 
plan  of  the  foregoing  article,  by  the  symbol  t;  because,  as  you 
may  see  illustrated  by  the  diagram  last  referred  to  (fig.  12),  the 
axis,  or  handle,  of  this  proversion,  is,  like  the  line  already  de- 
noted by  +  i,  a  line  directed  towards  the  south.  We  are  thus  led 
to  write  the  equations : 

r-4-/3  =  (-j)-(+k)  =  i,. 

ix/3  =  tx(  +  k)  =  7=-j; 

by  combining  which  with  the  equations  of  the  foregoing  arti- 
cle, on  the  plan  of  art.  49,  we  obtain  these  other  formulae : 

ixjxa^y;  ixj^y-T-a. 

70.  Proceeding  to  consider  the  transversion^  we  are  next  to 
inquire  what  one  rotation  in  a  single  plane  would  bring  the  ver- 
tend  a  into  the  direction  of  the  proversum  y;  or  would  cause  the 
telescope  to  pass,  by  a  single  act  of  turning,  from  its  original  and 
northward,  to  its  final  and  eastward  direction.  And  it  is  clear, 
either  from  the  model  before  you  of  the  eight-feet  Circle,  which 
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belongs  to  the  Observatory  of  this  University,  or  from  the  little 
diagram  above  drawn  (fig.  13),  that  the  plane  of  this  trans  version 
is  horizontal;  that  its  angular  quantity  is  a  quadrant;  and  that, 
if  the  rotation  be  still  conceived  to  be  ri^A^-handed,  its  axis  is  a 
line  directed  vertically  upwards :  so  that  the  Transversor  itself 
may  be  denoted  (on  the  plan  of  recent  articles)  by  the  italic  let- 
ter A,  because  the  axis  or  handle  of  its  operation  has  the  direc- 
tion of  the  line  which  we  have  above  denoted  by  +  k.  We  shall 
thus  have  the  formulae : 

7-5-a  =  (-j)-2-(-i)  =  *i 
Ax  a  =  Ax  (-i)  =  -j. 

And  by  comparison  of  the  last  yalue  of  7  -r-  a,  with  that  assigned 
in  the  preceding  article,  or  by  the  general  principle  that  trans- 
versor =  proversor  X  versor  (art.  65),  we  arrive  at  the  simple  but 
useful  equation  following : 

ixj=k; 

which  may  either  be  interpreted  (synthetically)  as  asserting  that 
the  quadrantal  rotation j  round  a  westward  axis,  being  succeeded 
by  another  quadrantal  rotation  t,  round  a  southward  axis,  produces 
finally,  and  upon  the  whole,  the  same  change  of  direction  as  that 
third  quadrantal  rotation  k  would  do,  which  is  performed  round 
an  upward  axis,  these  three  rotations  being  all  supposed  to  be 
right-handed ;  or  (analytically)  as  expressing  a  composition  of 
relations  of  directions  in  space,  which  corresponds  to  this  com^- 
position  of  rotations, 

71.  After  settling,  as  above,  the  significations  of  the  symbols 
t,j,  A,  regarded  as  certain  quadrantal  versors,  or  as  symbols  denot- 
ing the  conceived  agents  or  operators  of  certain  quadrantal  and 
right-handed  rotations  in  the  three  rectangular  planes  of  the  prime 
vertical,  the  meridian,  and  the  horizon,  round  axes  directed  res- 
pectively towards  the  south,  the  west,  and  the  zenith  ;  we  may 
proceed  to  investigate,  on  similar  principles,  and  by  analogous 
compositions  of  rotations,  the  symbolic  values  of  ail  the  other 
binary  products  of  these  three  factors  or  versors  t,  j\  A ;  and 
should  find  for  eacAsuch  product  a  determinate  result,  unaffected 
by  any  change  of  the  line  (a)  assumed  as  the  original  veriendf 
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which  change  the  general  plan  of  the  construction  might  allow. 
Thus,  in  order  to  find  anew  the  value  of  the  product  t  xj\  we  may 
indeed  vary  the  vertend  a,  since  we  need  not  assume  this  line  to 
be  (as  was  supposed  in  art.  65)  di/aot  directed  towards  the  north. 
We  might  assume  the  line  a  to  denote  any  longer  or  shorter  line 
in  the  same  northward  direction ;  but  then  we  should  only  alter, 
in  the  same  ratio^  the  lengths  of  the  two  other  lines  /3  and  7, 
without  their  ceasing  to  be  directed  respectively  towards  the 
zenith,  and  the  east,  so  that  the  geometrical  quotient  7  -f-  a,  or 
the  product  t  xj,  would  still  be  found  equal  to  A,  since  the  pro- 
versum  7  would  still  be  a  line  of  the  same  length  as  the  ver- 
tend a,  and  would  still  be  advanced  beyond  it  by  a  quadrant  of 
azimuth,  while  both  these  lines  would  still  be  contained  in  the 
same  horizontal  plane,  if  they  be  conceived  to  radiate  from  one 
common  origin.  We  might  even  assume  the  vertend  a  to  be  a 
line  directed  to  the  souths  and  not  to  the  north  as  before;  for  the 
only  effect  of  this  change  would  be  that  the  versum  /3  would  take 
a  downward  (instead  of  an  upward)  direction ;  and  that  the  pro- 
versum  7  would  be  directed  to  the  west^  instead  of  being  pointed 
to  the  east :  and  on  finally  comparing  the  (new)  westward  direc- 
tion of  7  with  the  (new)  southward  direction  of  a,  we  should  find 
that  7  was  stilly  as  before,  more  advanced  in  azimuth  than  a  by 
a  quadrant,  both  being  still  in  a  horizontal  plane,  so  that  7  4- a 
would  still  be  found  equal  to  k.  It  was  thus  (for  example),  that 
in  the  recent  act  of  version  (68),  the  eye-end  of  the  telescope  in 
the  model  was  depressed  from  the  south  to  the  nadir ;  while  in 
the  proversion  (69),  the  same  eye-end  was  elevated  from  the 
nadir  to  the  west :  and  the  same  horizontal  transversion  (70), 
which  brought  the  ohject-exiii  from  north  to  east,  brought  alsOy  at 
the  same  time,  the  e^e-end  from  south  to  west.  In  symbols,  re- 
taining the  recent  significations  of  i,  j,  k,  as  well  as  those  of  t,y, 
A,  we  might  have  assumed, 

a  =  +  i,  /3  =  -k,  7  =  +  j, 

instead  of  the  values  or  directions  which  were  assumed  for  a,  /3f 
7,  in  art.  65  ;  and  then  we  should  have  had  the  relations, 
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/3-a=(-k)-(  +  i)=i; 

7-^  =  (+J)-(-k)  =  t; 

y-T-a  =  (+j)^(  +  i)  =  A; 
whence  there  would  have  followed,  as  before,  the  equation, 

Nor  could  any  variation  of  this  result  be  obtained  by  assuming 
o^Aer  positions  of  a;  for  the  plan  of  construction  requires  that 
this  line  a  should  have  either  a  northward  or  a  southward  direc- 
tion, if  it  is  to  be  used  as  the  vertend  in  the  determination  of  the 
product  t  xj  ;  since  it  is  to  be  in  the  plane  of  version,  that  is  here 
in  the  meridian  plane,  and  is  also  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  ver- 
sum,  or  provertend,  )3 ;  which  latter  line  j3  must  lie  at  once  in 
the  two  planes  of  version  and  proversion,  or  in  the  planes  of  the 
meridian  and  prime  vertical,  and  must,  therefore,  be  a  vertical 
line,  directed  either  upwards  or  downwards. 

72.  With  respect  to  the  other  binary  products  of  t,y,  i,  it  is 
easy  to  perceive,  first,  that  we  have,  by  an  exactly  similar  com- 
position of  rotations,  the  formulae, 

jx  k  =  I,  and  A  X I  =7  ; 

which  only  differ  from  the  formula  t  xj=  k,  by  a  cyclical  permutO" 
Hon  of  the  symbols,  and  can,  on  this  account,  be  easily  remem- 
bered. In  fact  if  it  were  required  to  determine  directly  the  value 
of  the  product^  x  A,  on  the  same  plan  of  construction  as  before, 
we  should  have  to  assume  a  direction  for  the  versum  /3,  which 
should  be  contained  at  once  in  the  two  planes  of  version  and  pro- 
version,  or  be  perpendicular  at  once  to  the  axes  of  the  two  suc- 
cessive rotations;  thus  /3  must  be  perpendicular  to  both  k  and  j, 
and  must,  therefore,  have  one  or  other  of  the  two  opposite  direc- 
tions denoted  by  the  ambiguous  symbol  ±  i ;  and  by  a  principle 
already  mentioned,  it  is  unimportant  which  of  these  two  we  select, 
the  choice  not  aflfecting  the  value  of  the  transversor  7  --  a ;  since 
a  change  in  this  choice  can  only  invert  both^  at  once^  of  the  direc- 
E  tions  to  be  finally  compared.      Assuming.tben  /3  =  +  i,  we  easily 

•  find  that  we  are  to  assume,  at  the  same  time,  a  =  -  j,  and  y  =  -  k, 

in  order  that  we  may  have 
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and  thus  we  find  that  the  required  product  is 

In  like  manner,  to  determine  the  value  of  £  x  t,  we  may  assume 

/3  =  +  j,  a  =  -k,  7  =  -i, 
and  we  find  that 

Axt=(-i)-f-(-k)=y. 

73.  On  the  other  hand,  to  find  the  value  ofj  x  i ,  although 
we  may  still  suppose,  as  in  the  example  of  articles  65,  &c.,  that 
the  versum  /3  is  directed  vertically  upward,  we  must  then  vary 
th^  directions  of  a  and  y  from  those  which  were  employed  in  that 
example;  for  if  we  take/3=^  +  k,  we  must  take  a^+j,  and  y^  +  i, 
in  order  that  we  may  have  the  relations, 

ixa  =  /3  =  +k,  J  x/3=yx(  +  k)='y. 

The  telescope  is  now  to  be  conceived  as  being  originally  directed 
to  the  west ;  as  being  next  elevated  to  the  zenith,  by  a  rotation  in 
the  plane  of  the  prime  vertical,  of  which  the  agent  or  versor  is 
t  ;  and  as  being  finally  depressed  to  the  south  point  of  the  horizon, 
by  operating  with  the  proversor  j.  It  has,  therefore,  in  this  ease, 
been  caused  upon  the  whole  to  retrograde  (and  not  to  advance) 
in  azimuth  through  a  quadrant,  since  it  has  been  moved  from  the 
west  to  the  south.     Or  we  might  assume 

«  =  -J»  i3=-k,  7=-i, 
because 

»>'C-J)-(-k),>'<(-l')=-i; 

that  is,  we  might  omoeive  the  telescope  to  be  first  depressed  by 
the  versor  t  from  the  east  to  the  nadir,  and  then  elevated  by  the 
proversory  from  the  nadir  to  the  north  point;  but  we  should 
still  have,  on  the  whole,  a  retrogression  of  a  quadrant  in  azimuth^ 
or  a  ^e^handed  motion  (from  east  to  north)  through  a  right  an- 
gle, round  an  axis  directed  vertically  upwards.     Thus, 

but  also  (by  72  and  60), 

f2 
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*x(-j)  =  (  +  i),  aDd(-)x(+i)=(-i); 
whence  it  follows  that 

(-i)  =  (-)xAx(-j),  (-i)^(-j)  =  (-)xA, 

and  finally  that 

yx  t  =  (-)xA. 

In  words  this  comes  to  substituting  for  the  quadrantal  retrogres- 
sion in  azimuth  a  quadrantal  advanccj  succeeded  by  an  inversion 
of  the  telescope. 

74.  But  we  may  (dso  conceive  the  motion  from  east  to  north, 
or  from  west  to  sputh^  to  be  eiSected  by  a  right-handed  rotation 
through  a  quadrant,  performed  round  a  downward  axis ;  and  in 
this  view,  the  iransversor  in  the  present  question  is  seen  to  be  a 
line  in  the  direction  of  -  k,  so  that  it  may  conveniently  be  de- 
noted by  the  symbol  -£,  as  is  exhibited  in  figure  14. 


^y 


We  may  then  write  also, 

jxi  =  -A; 

and  in  fact  this  shorter  notation  is  seen  to  harmonize  with  the 
formula  recently  obtained.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  observe 
that  we  have  thus  been  conducted  to  one  important  drparturb 
(the  only  one,  indeed,  that  has  hitherto  offered  itself  to  our  atten- 
tion) yrom  the  rules  or  mechanism  of  common  alobbra.  For  we 
have  been  led  to  conclude  the  two  comtrastbd  results : 

ixj=k;  jxi^^-h; 

which  shew  that  (in  the  present  system)  the  multiplication  of 
versors  among  themselves  is  not  generally  a  commutative  ope- 
ration :  or  that  the  ordbr  of  the  Jbctors  is  not  indMsreni  to  the 
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result.  In  hct  we  have  been  led  to  express  thus  a  theorem  of 
ROTATION,  which  is  indeed  very  simple,  bnt  is,  at  the  same  time, 
very  important,  and.  which  there  is  consequently  an  advantage 
in  haying  so  short  a  mode  of  formulizing :  namely,  the  theorem 
that  two  rectangular  and  quadranial  rotations  compound  them'- 
selves  into  a  third  quadrantal  rotation^  rectangular  to  both  the 
componentSy  but  having  one  or  other  of  two  opposite  directions 
(or  characters,  as  right-handed  or  left-handed,  round  one  axis), 
according  as  the  composition  has  been  effected  in  one  order  or  in 
the  other.  It  is  thus  that,  for  example,  in  figs.  1 1, 12, 13,  if  the  ro- 
tation denoted  by^  hejbllowed  by  that  denoted  by  t,  the  telescope 
has  been  seen  to  be  turned  upon  the  whole  from  north  to  east,  its 
intermediate  position  being  upward ;  whereas  the  same  telescope 
would  (as  we  also  saw)  be  brought  back  from  the  east  to  the  north, 
through  an  intermediate  and  downward  direction,  if  the  rotation 
t  were  performed  fr'stf  and  afterwards  the  rotation  j;  or  would 
be  brought,  as  in  fig.  14,  from  a  westward  to  a  southward  posi- 
tion. It  is  easy  to  deduce,  on  the  same  plan,  the  analogous  equa- 
tions, 

kxj  =  -iy  ix  k  =  -7 , 

which  are  contrcuted  respectively,  in  the  same  way,  with  the 
equations 

jxk  =  i,  kx  i=j; 

and  in  which  - 1  is  a  versor  with  a  northward  axis  of  right- 
banded  rotation,  and  -j  is  another  versor,  with  an  eastward  axis 
of  a  rotation  likewise  right-handed.  Or  we  may  write  (on  the 
plan  of  the  last  article)  these  other  and  equivalent  formulae  : 

which  would  express  that  the  old  resultant  rotations  round  south 
and  west  (in  72)  were  now  to  be  succeeded  by  inversions. 

75.  We  have  not  yet  considered  the  squares  of  the  symbok 
<9y>  K  Of  tbe  products  of  equeU  versors.  But  we  have  seen  (in 
73  and  69),  that 

ix(+j)  =  +  k,  andtx(+k)  =  -j  =  (-l)xj; 
by  combining  which  two  results  it  follows  that 
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txtxj=(-l)xj, 

or  that 

t  X  f  =  -  1. 

The  same  conclusion  would  have  followed,  if  we  had  twice  suc- 
cessively operated  by  t  on  the  line  -j,  or  on  either  of  the  two 
lines  +  k.  In  general  it  is  clear  that  if  any  line  in  the  prime-ver- 
tical (or  in  any  other)  plane  receive  two  successive  and  similar 
quadrantal  rotations,  its  direction  is  thereby  on  the  whole  in- 
verted or  reversed,  or  multiplied  by  -  I.  For  the  same  reason, 
we  have,  in  like  manner,  the  values : 

jxj  =  -l;  Ax  A  =  -l. 
We  may  also  write  more  concisely  (compare  art.  60), 

and  may  say  that  these  three  quadrantal  versors  t,^,  k,  together 
with  their  own  opposites,  - 1,  -j\  -k,  are  semi-invbrsors,  or 
produce  each  a  semi-inversion.  Indeed  we  see  more  generally 
that  every  other  quadrantal  versor  with  any  arbitrary  axis 
in  spacey  is,  in  like  manner,  a  semi-in versor,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  geometrical  square  root  of  negative  unity  ;  or  even 
as  a  square  root  of  tninusy  when  ^'  minus"  is  treated  as  afictor : 
so  that  every  such  versor  may  be  considered  as  included  among 

the  interpretations  of  the  symbol  V  -\  or  (  -  )*;  at  least  if  we 
suppose,  for  the  present,  each  such  versor  to  operate  on  a  line 
perpendicular  to  itself  or  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  that  quad- 
rantal rotation  of  which  the  versor  is  conceived  to  be  the  agent. 
76.  It  may  have  been  noticed  that  we  have  not  only  the  six 
formulae : 

txy  =  A,     jxk==iy     kxi^jy 
[jfxt=-A,  hxj^'iy  ixk  =  -j\ 

considered  as  results  of  the  multiplication  ofversors^  or  of  the 
composition  ofrotations^  but  also  the  closely  analogous  formulse, 

f«xj=k,     yxk  =  i,      Axi=j, 
tyxi  =  -k,  Ax  j=-i,  txk  =  -j, 

considered  as  the  six  results  of  so  many  single  versions^  and  not 
of  versions  compounded  among  themselves.     These  two  sets  of 
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results  corresponci  to  different  conceptions  and  constructions,  and 
are  not  to  be  confounded  with  each  other.  We  saw,  for  instance 
(in  connexion  with  the  figures  1 1,  12,  13),  that  the  formula  t  xj 
=  k  expressed  (as  above  interpreted)  the  result  of  a  process, 
whereby  a  telescope  was  first  elevated  from  a  northward  to  a 
vertical  position,  and  then  depressed  to  an  eastward  one,  being 
thereby  caused  upon  the  whole  to  advance  through  a  quadrant  of 
azimuth.  But  the  formula  t  x j  =k  (which  occurred  in  art.  73, 
the  line  j  being  there  denoted  by  a),  expressed,  at  least  according 
to  the  interpretation  already  given,  that  a  telescope  originally 
directed  towards  the  west  would  be  elevated  to  the  zenith,  if  it 
were  caused  to  revolve  right-handedly  through  a  quadrant  round 
an  axis  directed  to  the  south  (as  in  the  first  part  of  figure  14). 
The  signification  of  the  one  formula  (txj  =  A)  has  thus  been 
made  to  depend  on  the  consideration  of  three  quadrantal  rota- 
tions, in  three  rectangular  planes ;  whereas  the  signification  of 
the  other  formula  (t  x  j  =  k)  has  been  made  to  depend  on  the  con- 
sideration of  a  single  rotation  of  this  sort.  Yet  the  two  results 
are  by  no  means  unconnected  geometrically,  nor  is  it  accidental 
that  their  symbolic  expressions  have  so  close  a  resemblance  to 
each  other;  for  this  symbolical  analogy  arises  from,  and  em- 
bodies, a  general  theorem  of  rotation.  And  I  conceive  that  we 
may  now  legitimately,  and  with  advantage,  avail  ourselves  of  the 
same  analogy,  or  of  the  theorem  to  which  it  corresponds,  to  dis- 
pense with  that  symbolic  distinction  which  has  been  above  ob- 
served, between  the  three  quadrantal  versors  i^j^  A,  and  the  three 
lineSy  i,  j,  k,  which  have  respectively  the  directions  of  their  three 
axes.  Dismissing,  therefore,  or  suspending,  the  use  of  the  ro- 
man  letters  i,  j,  k,  I  propose  now  to  regard  the  formula  t  x^  =  A, 
as  being  the  common  expression  of  the  two  connected  results  rela- 
tive to  rotation,  of  which  one  was  illustrated  by  the  three  figures 
11, 12, 13,  and  the  other  by  thefirst  part  of  figure  14.  And  in  like 
manner,  each  of  the  five  other  formulae  of  the  same  sort,  respect- 
ing  the  binary  products  of  t,  j,  it,  as  for  example,  the  formula/  x  k 
=  t,  will  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  common  expression  of  two 
distinct  but  connected  results;  one  relative  to  a  certain  composi- 
tion of  versions,  and  the  other  relative  to  a  single  rotation.  It  is 
clear  that  similar  remarks  apply  to  the  comparison  of  such  results 
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of  division  of  rays,  and  of  decomposition  of  versions,  as  are  ex- 
pressed by  the  following  formulse  : 

-  f  =  k  -7-j;  i^k-r-j; 

and  by  others  analogous  thereto. 

77.  In  this  manner  we  may  be  led  to  regard  the  three  italic 
letters  i^jy  A,  as  symbols  of  the  same  three  lines  which  were 
lately  denoted  by  the  three  roman  letters  i,  j,  k.  Or  raiher,  for 
the  sake  of  a  somewhat  greater  generality ^  in  future  applications, 
we  shall  now  say  that  f,^,  ^,  may  be  regarded  as  symbols  of 

ANT    THREE    MUTUALLY    RECTANGULAR    AND     EQUALLY     LONG 

LINES,  whose  common  length  is  still  supposed  to  be  the  unit  of 
LENGTH  ;  while  the  rotation,  round  the  first  (t),  from  the  se- 
cond (y),  to  the  third  (A),  is  positive  ;  that  is  (as  we  shall  still 
suppose)  right-handed:  these  last  suppositions  being  a  little 
more  general  than  those  of  art.  65,  in  virtue  of  which  the  three 
lines  i,  j,  k,  were  respectively  a  southward,  a  westward,  and  an 
upward  foot.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  conducted  to  regard 
each  of  these  three  right  lines,  t,  J,  A,  and  similarly  every  other 
UNIT  LINE  in  space,  as  being  a  quadrantal  vbrsor  ;  whose 
operation^  on  any  right  line  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  itself, 
has  the  effect  of  turning  this  latter  line  through  a  right 
ANGLE,  towards  the  right  hand,  in  the  same  perpendicular 

PLANE. 

78.  Indeed  this  view  of  the  directional  or  graphic  opera- 
tion of  one  right  line  on  another  line  perpendicular  thereto, 
whereby  that  operation  is  considered  as  producing  or  determin- 
ing, by  a  rotation  towards  a  given  hand^  a  third  line  perpendi- 
cular to  bothy  appears  to  be  so  simple  in  itself,  and  so  intimately 
connected  with  whatever  is  most  characteristic  in  the  whole 
conception  of  tridimensional  space,  that  we  might  have  been 
pardoned  if  we  had  chosen  to  set  out  with  it,  and  to  define  that 
such  should  be  regarded,  in  our  system,  as  the  operation  of  mu/- 
tlplying  one  of  two  rectangular  lines  by  another^  when  direc- 
tions alone  were  attended  to.  And  then  the  contrast  between 
the  two  formulse, 

ixj^kf  j xi^-ky 

/  or  the  non-commutative  character  of  this  sort  of  geometrical  mul- 
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tiplication,  would  have  offered  itself  to  our  notice,  even  more, 
simply  than  in  art.  74 ;  as  expressing,  for  example,  that  if  a  west- 
ward line  be  turned  right-handedly  through  a  right  angle,  round 
a  southward  axis,  it  is  elevated  to  the  zenith ;  but  that  if  (by 
an  interchange  of  operator  and  operand)  a  southward  line  be 
turned,  in  like  manner,  round  a  westward  axis,  through  a  quad- 
rant, and  towards  the  right-hand,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  de- 
pressed to  the  nadir.     And  so  many  other  consequences  could 
be  drawn  from  the  same  simple  conception  of  this  directional 
'  operation  qfline  on  line,  that  it  might  not  be  too  much  to  say, 
that  the  whole  Theory  of  Quaternions,  or  that  all  the  symbo* 
Heal  and  geometrical  properties  of  quadriuomial  expressions  of 
the  form  w+ix-k-jy-^-kz,  where  tc;,  x,  y,  z  are  any  four  scalar 
constituents  (four  positive  or  negative  numbers),  while  i,  j,  k 
are  three  rectangular  vector  units,  would  admit  of  being 
systematically  developed  from  the  supposed  definition,  above 
mentioned,  of  this  case  of  the  geometrical  and  graphic  multiplv' 
cation  of  lines ;  at  least  if  this  were  combined  with  those  other 
and  earlier  definitions  of  geometrical  addition  and  subtraction, 
which  other  definitions  (as  was  noticed  in  art.  36)  are  not  pecu^ 
liar  to  quaternions,  but  are  common  to  several  systems  of  appli- 
cation of  symbols  to  geometry.     But  it  has  seemed  to  me  that 
the  subject  allowed  of  its  being  presented  to  you  under  a  still 
clearer  light,  and  with  a  still  closer  philosophic  unity,  by  the 
adoption  of  the  plan  on  which   these  Lectures  have  hitherto 
been  framed,  and  on  which  it  is  my  purpose  to  pursue  them,  if 
favoured  for  some  time  longer  with  your  attention. 


LECTURE  III. 


79.  The  two  preceding  Lectures,  Gentlemen,  will  be  found, 
I  think,  to  have  advanced  ub,  in.no  inconsiderable  degree,  towards 
a  correct  and  clear  understanding  of  the  principles  of  the  Calcu- 
lus of  Quaternions :  since  they  have  contained  an  exposition  of 
the  primary  (and  of  some  of  the  chief  derivative)  significations 
attached,  in  that  Calculus,  to  the  four  elementary  signs  +  -  x  -f-, 
or  to  the  four  fundamental  operations  of  Addition,  Subtraction, 
Multiplication,  and  Division,  when  viewed  in  connexion  with 
Geometry.  Those  primary  significations  (in  the  view  thus  taken 
of  them)  have  indeed  been  stated,  at  first,  in  a  very  general  and 
somewhat  metaphysical  manner  ;  but  they  have  since  been  illus^ 
trated  by  so  many  and  such  simple  examples,  geometrical  or 
astronomical,  combined  with  the  exhibition,  in  some  cases,  of  ap- 
propriate models  and  diagrams^  that  the  seeming  vagueness  or 
obscurity,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  of  those  early  statements 
(in  art.  5),  may  be  hoped  to  have  been,  by  this  time,  sufficiently 
^  done  away.     We  must,  however,  now  proceed  to  develope  still 
farther  the  same  principles,  and  to  apply  them  to  new  questions, 
in  order  to  render  still  more  manifest  their  geometrical  ipeaning 
and  utility.     We  may  not  indeed  be  obliged  to  enlarge,  except 
in  a  few  instances,  the  nomenclature  or  vocabulary  of  the 
science,  which  some  may  think  already  too  copious ;  but  its  no- 
tation will  require  to  be  extended  and  illustrated  by  new  defi- 
nitions and  examples.     The  conceptions  themselves  must  be 
still  further  unfolded  and  combined;  and  the  symbols  by  which 
they  are  to  be  embodied  and  expressed  must  be  shewn  to  be  the 
elements  of  a  Calculus,  possessing,  on  several  important  points, 
its  own  appropriate  rules  ;  although  aiming  in  many  other  res- 
pects, and  indeed  wherever  this  can  be  done  without  sacrifice  of 
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its  peculiat  features,  to  render  available,  in  conjunction  with  its 
own  new  usages,  the  results  and  habits  of  Algebra.  More  ge- 
neral processes  for  geometrical  Multiplication  and  Division  must 
be  exhibited,  than  have  been  given  in  the  foregoing  Lecture ; 
and  these  must  be  combined  with  those  already  stated,  for  geo* 
metrical  Addition  and  Subtraction.  And  above  all,  it  will  be 
indispensably  required  by  the  plan  of  the  present  Course,  that 
we  should  soon  proceed  to  consider  more  closely  than  we  have 
hitherto  done,  the  questions,  What  iSy  in  this  System,  a  Quater- 
nion ?  and  On  what  grounds  is  it  so  called? 

80.  The  general  notion  of  mtdtiplication^  or  of  faction,  in 
geometry,  proposed  in  the  foregoing  Lecture,  has  been,  that  it  is 
an  act  or  process  which  operates  1st,  on  the  length  of  a  ray;  or 
2nd,  on  its  direction;  or  3rd,  on  both  length  and  direction  at  once. 
The  multiplier  or  factor  has  been  conceived  to  be  the  agent  or 
the  operator  in  this  act  or  process;  and  the  multiplication  of  any 
two  (acton  among  themselves,  in  any  assigned  order j  has  been 
conceived  to  correspond  to  the  composition  of  two  successive  acts 
of  faction,  and  to  the  determination  j){  the  agent  in  the  resulting 
act  of  transaction.  And  the  mark  or  characteristic  of  such  fac- 
tion, or  of  such  composition  of  factions,  has  been  with  us  the 
fiBimiliar  sign  x,  pronounced  or  read,  as  usual,  by  the  word  into. 
As  examples  of  such  factors  in  geometry,  we  have  as  yet  con- 
sidered only  the  Jour  following  classes :  L  tensors  or  signless 
numbers,  such  as  2,  3,  6,  |,  ^2^  which  operate  only  metrically 
on  the  lengths  of  the  lines  which  they  multiply,  and  which  are 
to  be  combined  among  themselves,  as  factors,  by  arithmetical 
multiplication,  or  by  the  laws  of  the  composition  of  ratios;  IL 
signs,  namely  (+)  and  (-),  regarded  as  marks  of  nonversion  and 
inversion,  which  operate  (as  such)  only  to  preserve  or  to  reverse 
the  direction  of  a  line,  and  are  combined  among  themselves  ac 
cording  to  the  usual  rule  of  the  signs;  IIL  scalars,  or  sign- 
bearing  numbers,  such  as  -  2  or  +  6,  which,  are  simply  the  reals 
of  ordinary  algebra,  and  are  combined  with  each  other  as  factors 
according  to  the  known  rules  of  algebraic  multiplication,  while 
each  may  be  regarded  as  being  itse(f  the  product  of  a  tensor  and 
a  sign,  and  may  at  once  alter  the  length  of  a  line  in  a  given  ratio, 
and  also  nouvert  or  invert  its  direction;    IV.  vector-units, 
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or  qaadrantal  vereors,  8ucb  as  t,  jy  A,  and  their  opposites  - 1,  -y, 
-hy  of  which  each  is  a  ^wceXy  graphic  operator,  having  the  effect 
of  turning  a  line,  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  itself,  right-handedly 
through  a  quadrant,  but  having  no  power  to  alter  the  length  of 
the  line  whereon  it  thus  operates.  As  yet;  therefore^  we  have 
not  considered,  V.  how  to  multiply  one  of  two  rectangular  lines 
by  another  perpendicular  thereto,  when  the  multiplier-line  has  a 
length  different  from  that  which  has  been  assumed  as  the  unit  of 
length;  nor  VI.  how  to  multiply  a  scalar  by  a  vector;  nor 
Vn.  have  we  considered  the  product  of  two  parallel  lines; 
much  less  have  we  shewn,  VIII.  how  to  multiply  generally 
any  one  vector  by  any  other ^  and  thereby  obtain  a  QucUemion  as 
the  product;  nor  IX.  how  to  multiply  any  one  such  quater- 
nion, as  a  factor,  by  any  other  quaternion.  It  is  obvious  that 
there  must  remain  questions  of  the  same  sort  to  be  considered 
with  respect  to  the  division  of  lines  and  of  quaternions.  But  I 
think  that  before  entering  on  these  new  problems,  it  will  be  use- 
ful to  suggest  still  another  mode  of  elementary  illustration  (be- 
sides those  given  in  the  last  Lecture)  of  the  multiplications  of 
the  I  Vth  class  enumerated  above ;  because  the  smallest  degree  of 
obscurity,  existing  with  respect  to  these,  would  be  fatal  to  our 
subsequent  success,  or  at  least  would  materially  interfere  with 
the  fieicility  and  clearness  of  our  future  investigations. 

81.  Conceive  then  that  there  are  two  clock  faces  or  dial-plates, 
one  facing  the  south,  as  represented  in  fig.  15,  and  the  other  £gic- 
ing  the  west,  as  indicated  in  fig.  16  :  where  the  letters  Z,  W,  E, 
N,  S,  denote,  as  in  some  earlier  diagrams,  the  zenith  (or  highest 
point),  and  the  west,  east,  north,  and  south,  respectively.  Then 
the  former  of  these  two  figures  may  become  a  sort  of  picture  of 
the  **  t-operation,"  and  the  latter  figure  of  the  **j'OpenLtion,''  if 
we  proceed  to  interpret  them  as  follows.  In  fig.  15,  with  the 
clock  face  souths  the  t-operation,  or  the  multiplication  by  the  fac- 
tor t,  has  the  effect  of  advancing  the  hour-hcmd  by  three  hours^ 
or  of  putting  the  minute-hand  forward  fifteen  minutes,  or  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  And  in  like  manner,  in  fig.  16,  where  the  fiice  is 
supposed  to  be  turned  towards  the  west,  an  exactly  similar  ad- 
vance of  either  clock-hand  (through  a  quadrant)  is  effected  by 
the^-operation,  or  by  a  multiplication  by  the  hicXotj.     Conceiv- 
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iii|^,  therefore,  that  we  watch  the  modon  of  the  hour-hand  from 
IX.  to  XII.  on  the  dial-plate  with  face  to  the  south  (fig.  15), 
and  again  from  III.  to  VI.  .on  that  other  dial-plate  which  fiices 
the  west  (fig.  16),  we  may  suppose  ourselves  to  seb  upon  these 


Faoe  South. 


Face  West. 


dials,  or  clock-foces,  that  the  hour-hand  is  brought  up  from  +y  to 
+  A,  by  the  ^-operation,  but  that  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  brought 
(hum  from  + 1  to  -  A,  by  the^-operation,  as  marked  by  the  curved 
arrows  in  the  figures :  and  thus,  or  by  watching  the  motions  of 
the  minute-hand  on  the  same  two  faces,  during  the  fourth  and 
second  quarters  of  an  hour,  we  might  in  a  new  way  exhibit  to 
ourselves  the  truth  and  contrast  of  the  two  important  formulss : 

at  least  if  (to  fix  our  conceptions)  we  retain,  for  some  time  lon- 
ger, that  particular  choice  of  the  directions  of  the  lines  t,y,  A, 
which  is  suggested  by  the  examples  given  in  the  foregoing  Lec- 
ture. The  figure  15  may,  on  the  same  plan,  illustrate  the  for- 
mulse: 

and,  therefore,  also  the  resulting  formulae, 

t  X  t  X  it «  -  A,  t  X  t  =  -  1  ; 
which  last  result  may  be  considered  as  here  expressing,  that  if 


\ 
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the  minute-hand  be  advanced  upon  the  southward  dial-plate, 
through  two  successive  quarters  of  an  hour,  it  is  brought  from 
pointing  up  to  pointing  down^  or  is  otherwise  reversed  in  direc* 
tion.     In  like  manner,  figure  16  exhibits  the  results,  that 

Jx  A  =  t,  >xt  =  -A, 
and  that  consequently, 

while  the  analogous  results  respecting  the  A-operation,  or  multi- 
plication by  the  factor  k,  may  be  illustrated  by  simply  laying  a 
watch  upon  a  table,  with  its  face  upward. 

82.  Assuming  then  that  we  are  by  this  time  quite  familiar 
(compare  80,  IV.)  with  the  effect  of  a  vector-unity  such  as  t,  or 
y,  or  ky  when  thus  operating  as  a  graphic  Jactor  on  any  line  per- 
pendicular to  itself,  let  us  consider,  in  the  next  place,  what  our 
principles  oblige  us  to  regard  as  being  the  product  obtiuned  by 
the  multiplication  of  a  line  by  another  perpendicular  thereto, 
when  (see  80,  V.)  the  multiplier  line  has  a  length  different  from 
that  which  has  been  chosen  for  the  unit  of  length.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  that  it  is  required  to  multiply  the  line  Sj  by  the  line  2t ; 
which  latter  line  (by  art.  58)  is  the  same  with  the  product  2  x  t. 
To  adapt  to  this  particular  question  the  principles  of  the  forego- 
ing Lecture,  we  have  only  to  assume  that  3;  is  the  faciend ;  t  the 
factor ;  t  x  3;  the  factum,  or  the  profaciend ;  2  the  profactor ;  and 
therefore  2t,  the  transfactor ;  and  to  seek  what  line  the  trans- 
factum,  or  the  profactum,  is:  for  (by  articles  39,  40,  41,  46,  47, 
48,  49)  the  line  thus  found  will  be  the  product  required,  since  it 
will  be  the  result  of  the  multiplication,  Transfactor  into  Faciend. 
Now  the  t-operation,  or  the  multiplication  by  the  versoriy  being 
performed  on  the  line  3;,according  to  the  rules  which  we  already 
know,  has  simply  the  effect  of  turning  that  proposed  line  3;  into 
the  new  position  3A,  without  any  change  in  its  length ;  hence 
Sk  is,  in  this  case,  the  factum,  and  we  may  write  the  equation, 

tx3;  =  3A. 

Operating  next  on  this*  factum  3A,  regarded  as  a  profaciend,  by 
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the  pro£ftctor  2,  which  belongs  to  the  class  of  tensors^  we  now  do 
not  turn  at  all  the  line  which  we  thus  maltiplyt  bat  we  stretch  it 
so  as  to  double  its  length,  and  change  it  to  the  line  6k;  which 
consequently  is  the  required  profactum,  or  transfactum,  or  final 
product ;  so  that  we  have  the  equations, 

2i  X  3;  =  2  X  f  X  3;  =  2  X  34  -  6*. 

In  like  manner  we  should  find  that 

3;x2t  =  3x>x2t  =  3x(-2A)  =  -6*; 
-2«x3;  =  -2xix3;  =  -2x3A  =  -6*,&c.; 

and  generally  we  see  that  (as  in  algebra), 

OCX  bK-Ob  X  UCf 

if  a  and  b  be  any  two  tensors,  or  scalars,  wLile  i  and  k  are  any  two 
rectangular  vector  units.  We  have  then  this  Theorem,  as  a  neces- 
sary and  important  consequence  of  the  principles  of  the  present 
System  of  Symbolical  Geometry :  the  product  of  kylh  two  esct* 
A^'GULAR  LiNss  x»  a  THIRD  LiNB  perpendicuIoT  to  both;  its 
LENGTH  being  the  product  of  their  lengths  (or  bearing  to  the  unit 
of  length  the  same  ratio  which  the  rectangle  under  the  factors 
bears  to  the  unit  of  area);  and  the  rotation  round  the  multi- 
plier linej  from  the  multiplicand  line  to  the  product  line,  being 
POSITIVE  (that  is,  as  we  continue  to  suppose,  right-handed). 
But  we  see,  at  the  same  time,  that  thu  product  line  assumes  gene- 
rally one  or  other  of  two  opposite  directioes,  according  as 
the  two  rectangular  fiietor  lines  are  taken  in  one  or  in  the  other 
OEDEE  ;  just  as  we  found  more  particularly  before,  that  the  Hoes. 
(±  h),  represented  by  the  two  prcnlucts  t  x^  andj  x  t,  were  oppo- 
ate  ;  so  that  we  may  now  write,  generaUff  the  following  eqca- 

nOS  OF  PEEPEXDICCLAEITT  : 

fl|3  =  -/3a,  if/3xa; 

where  -L  is  the  usual  sign  for  one  line  being  at  right  angles  to 
another ;  and,  in  the  symbols  of  the  two  prcnlucts  m^  and  fisL, 
the  mark  of  multiplication  is  omitted. 

83.  It  will  now  be  easy  to  fix  the  signification  which  sbooU 
be  attached  to  the  product  of  a  Bvaiber  multiplied  by  a  line  ( 
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80,  VL),  or  of  a  vector  into  a  scalar.  Suppose  that  itisreqaired, 
for  example,  to  multiply  the  scalar  -  2  by  the  vector  i ;  or  to 
fiqd  the  value  of  the  product  t  x  -  2.  For  this  purpose  we  may 
assume  any  line  perpendicular  to  t\  suppose  the  line  3;,  as  a  £i- 
ciend ;  operate ^r«/  on  this  line  by  the  iactor  ~2,  which  will  give 
the  factum  -  6; ;  operate  next  on  this  &ctum,  or  profaciend,  -6;, 
by  the  profactor  t,  which  will  give  the  profactum  -  6k ;  and  ^ 
finally  inquire  what  one  transfactor,  operating  on  the  assumed 
fieiciend  or  transfaciend  3;,  would  conduct  to  this  profactum,  or 
transfactum,  namely,  to  the  line  -  6A :  for  this  transfactor,  so 
found,  will  (by  49)  be  the  sought  product  of  profactor  into  factor. 
In  this  way  (since  -  2t  x  ^'a-  6k)  we  find,  in  this  example,  that 

tx-2  =  -6A-7-3;  —  2t; 

and  generally  we  may  conclude,  by  a  process  of  the  same  sort, 
that 

axaxj3*=axaxj3, 

if  a  be  any  scalar,  and  /3  any  line  perpendicular  to  a ;  whence  we 
infer  (see  49)  that 

or  that  the  product  of  a  scal€ar  and  a  vector  is  independent  qfthe 
order  of  the  factors.  But  we  know  how  to  interpret  this  pro- 
duct as  a  /tne,  when  the  vector  a  is  multiplied  by  the  scalar  a 
(see  art.  59) ;  we  are  led,  therefore,  to  interpret  the  product  as 
denoting  the  same  line^  when  the  scalar  a  is  multiplied  by  the 
vector  a  :  and  omitting  the  mark  x,  we  may  denote  this  product- 
line  indifferently  by  either  of  the  two  symbols  aa  or  oa. 

84.  We  have  not  yet  fixed  generally  (see  80,  VII.)  the  in- 
terpretation which  should  be  attached  to  the  product  of  two 
parallel  lines,  or  to  the  square  of  a  vector,  in  this  system  of  sym- 
bolical  geometry.  However  we  saw  (in  art.  75)  that  the  squares 
of  the  three  vector-units  t,y,  A,  and  generally  that  the  squares  of 
all  quadrantal  versors,  such  as  (by  art.  77)  all  vector-units  are, 
have  negative  unity  for  their  common  value.  And  if  we  wish  to 
determine  generally  the  product  of  any  two  vectors,  such  as  hi 
and  tx,  which  are  parallel  to  one  common  line  (the  foctors  a  and 
X  being  here  supposed  to  be  scalars),  and  which  may,  therefore. 
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be  said  to  be  themselveB  parallel  lineSt  even  if  they  should  hap* 
pen  to  be  situated  as  parts  of  one  common  and  indefinite  am, 
we  have  only  to  assume  some  perpendicular  line  such  as^  for 
the  faciend ;  to  deduce  hence  the  factum,  namely,  ix  xjy  m  xyk^ 
by  the  rule  in  art.  82 ;  and  then  (by  the  same  rule  in  82),  to 
calculate  an  expression  for  the  profactum,  namely, 

ia  X  xyk  =  axy  x  lA  =  -  axj/j  «  -  a«  xjy ; 

for  thus  we  find  that  the  transfactor  is  -a^,  or  that  the  product 
required  is 

ia  X  tj7  -  -  ax. 

In  general  this  mode  of  proceeding  shews  that  the  product  qfkVY 
TWO  PAAALLBL  VECTORS  IS  (in  the  prescut  theory)  a  scalar  ; 
namely^  the  number  which  expresses  the  product  of  thb 
LBNGTHS  of  the  two  factor  lines,  this  numbbr  being  taken  nboa- 
TivBLT  or  PosiTivBLT,  according  as  those  two  parallel  factor-^ 
lines  AGREB  or  differ  in  direction. 

85.  For  example,  the  squarb  q/'bvbry  vector  is  a  mboa- 
TivB  scalar,  of  which  the  positive  opposite  expresses  the  square 
of  the  length  of  the  vector  ;  thus 

ix  X  la:  t=  -  XX : 
or  using  the  exponent  2,  we  have  the  equation 

{ixy  =  -  ;r«. 

If  this  result  appear  at  all  surprising,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  we  had  already  (by  70)  the  values 

?=/=*«. -1; 

and  it  may  be  remarked,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  general  rule 
recently  deduced  (in  84)  for  the  multiplication  of  parallel  lines, 
gives  the  following  equation  of  parallblism  : 

a/3»+0a,if/3|a; 

where  |  is  used  as  the  known  sign  of  parallelism,  and  lioet  are 
still  regarded  as  parallel  to  each  other f  if  they  be  parallel  to  one 
line;  and  that  this  last  equation  not  only  agrees  (so  bs 
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as  it  goes)  with  ordinary  algebra,  but  also  contrasts,  in  a  strik- 
ing and  (as  it  will  be  found)  us^^  way,  with  the  lately  deduced 
equation  of  perpendicularity  (namely,  o^  =  -  /3a,  in  art.  82).  It 
may  be  added  that  there  appears  to  be  something  convenient,  anH 
even  natural^  in  the  (symbolical)  distinction  thus  sharply  drawn 
in  the  Calculus  of  Quaternions,  between  the  two  (mentally  dis- 
tinct) conceptions  of  line  and  number;  ever^  vector,  or  directed 
right  line  in  tridimensional  space,  having  (as  above  shewn)  a 
negative  square;  while  er^ry  scalar,  whether  it  he  itself  di 
positive  or  a  negative  number,  has,  on  the  contrary,  in  this  sys- 
tem as  in  algebra,  a  positive  square.  But  whatever  may  be 
thought,  at  this  stage,  of  the  converdence  or  advantage  of  this 
distinction,  it  may  be  already  clearly  seen,  that  the  distinction 
itself  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  present  Theory^  indispensable  to 
its  self-coherence^  and  required  by  its  internal  unity.  To  reject 
this  result,  while  other  essential  elements  of  the  system  were  re- 
iained,  would  be  equivalent  to  the  absurdity  of  asserting,  that 
two  quadrantal  and  similarly  directed  rotations,  in  one  common 
plane,  did  not  invert  the  direction  of  the  revolving  line;  or  that 
two  quadrants  did  not  make  one  semicircle. 

86.  By  a  slight  extension  of  the  recent  use  of  an  expotient,  it 
is  easy  to  give  a  clear  and  definite  signification  to  such  symbols 
as  ti,j1,  kij  &c.,  and  to  shew  that  these  symbols  also  may  repre- 
sent versorsy  a  though  not  quadrantal  versors.  The  symbol  t* 
has  been  already  seen  to  represent  an  inversor^  namely,  -  or  -  1 
(see  articles  75,  85),  because  it  represents  an  operator  or  factor 
which  produces  two  «emi-in  versions  in  one  plane.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  symbol  li  may  now  naturally  represent  an  operator 
which  produces,  in  the  plane  perpendicular  to  t,  the  third  part 
of  a  semi-inversion^  or  the  third  part  of  a  quadrantal  rotation. 
This  operator  would,  therefore,  cause  a  telescope,  in  the  plane 
of  the  prime  vertical,  to  advance  through  thirty  degrees  in  a 
right-handed  rotation  round  a  southward  axis;  or  in  fig.  15,  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  making  the  hour-hand  advance  from  IX. 
to  X.,  or  generally  from  one  hour  to  the  next,  on  a  dial-plate 
&cing  the  south.  Again,  the  operator  j\  is  another  versor,  which 
would  cause  the  minute-hand,  in  fig.  16,  to  advance  through 
eight-fifths  of  a  quadrant,  or  would  push  this  hand  forward  by 
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an  interval,  upon  this  westward  dial,  corresponding  to  twenty- 
four  minutes  of  time.  Considered  as  operating  on  a  transit  teles- 
cope, this  versor  would  not  merely  elevate  that  telescope  from  a 
horizontal  and  northward  to  a  vertical  and  upward  direction,  as 
supposed  in  art.  68,  but  would  carry  the  same  telescope  still  ,/Sir- 
ther^  in  the  same  direction  of  rotation,  through  three-fifths  of 
another  quadrant,  till  it  should  come  to  have  a  zenith  distance  of 
54^,  or  an  altitude  of  36^  above  the  south  point  of  the  horizon; 
or  in  other  words  till  it  were  brought  into  a  position  for  observing 
the  transit  of  an  equatoreal  star  over  the  meridian,  if  the  north- 
em  colatitude  of  the  place  of  observation  were  36^ :  or  (in  fig. 
17,  art.  87)  from  the  position  on  to  the  position  oq.  And  finally, 
the  versor  l^  would  cause  the  telescope  of  a  theodolite  to  advance 
through  half  a  quadrant,  that  is,  through  45^  of  azimuth ;  or 
would  push  on  through  an  hour  and  a  half  (that  is,  through  the 
half  of  three  hours)  the  hour-hand  of  a  watch  which  should  be 
laid  with  its  face  upward  on  a  table.  In  general,  if  c  denote  any 
vector-unit,  and  if  t  be  any  scalar  exponent,  the  symbol  i*  de- 
notes, on  this  plan,  a  versor,  which  would  cause  any  right  line, 
in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  c,  to  revolve  in  that  plane  through  t 
quadrants,  or  through  an  arc  =^x  90^;  right-handedly  round  c,  if 
t  be  positive,  but  left-handedly,  if  ^  be  negative.  Thus  every  such 
POWER,  of  every  unit-vector,  comes  with  us  to  be  interpreted 
as  a  VERSOR  (not  generally  quadrantal) ;  and  reciprocally  every 
versor  may  be  regarded  as  such  a  power :  the  base  of  this  power 
being  the  unit-line  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  versor;  and 
the  scalar  exponent  expressing  the  ratio  which  the  angle  (or 
amplitude)  of  the  same  versor  bears  to  a  quadrant;  while  this 
scalar  is  positive  or  negative^  according  as  that  rotation  round 
the  axis,  in  a  plane  perpendicular  thereto  (in  producing  which 
rotation  round  this  axis  and  through  this  angle,  the  versor  is  ron- 
eeived  to  be  the  agent),  is  directed  towards  the  right  hand,  or 
towards  the  leji.  We  know  then  how  to  interpret  the  symbol 
c'k,  if  c  be  thus  an  unit-line,  and  ica  vector  perpendicular  thereto; 
namely,  as  denoting  a  third  line  X,  which  is  likewise  perpendi- 
cular to  e,  and  has  the  same  length  as  k,  but  is  inclined  thereto, 
at  a  determined  side  thereof,  by  an  angle  «  <  x  90^. 

87.  Proceeding  to  the  consideration  (see  80,   VIII.)  of  the 
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multiplication  of  one  line  by  another,  which  is  neither  parallel 
nor  perpendicular  thereto,  let  us  at  first  suppose,  for  simplicity, 
that  each  factor  is  a  rector-unit ;  let  one  of  them  be  imagined  to 
have  a  vertically  upward  direction,  so  that  it  may  be  denoted  (as 
before)  by  the  letter  k  ;  let  the  other  be  supposed  to  be  directed 
>>  I » .^  \  to  the  north  pole  in  a  northern  latitude  of  54^ ;  let  this  latter 
unit-line  be  denoted,  for  the  present,  by  p;  and  to  fix  the  order 
of  the  factors,  let  this  linep  be  taken  for  the  multiplier,  while 
the  other  unit-line  k  shall  be  regarded  as  the  multiplicand.  We 
are,  therefore,  to  seek  the  value  (or  the  interpretation)  of  the  pro- 
duct p  X  A,  or  pkj  by  the  principle  (see  art.  49)  that  pk  ^pka  -r-  a ; 
or  that 

p*=7-T-a,  if/3  =  Aa,  7=p/3, 

where  a  |3  7  are  three  lines,  or  rays,  which  it  remains  to  assume 
so  as  to  satisfy  these  last  equations.  Now,  because  j3  =  &a,  we 
know  (compare  articles  70,  71)  that  a  and  /3  mnst  be  two  hori- 
zontal and  equally  long  lines,  of  which  |3  is  more  advanced  by  a 
quadrant  in  azimuth  than  a;  and  because  7=p/3,  we  know  that 
)3  and  y  are  two  equally  long  lines  in  the  plane  of  the  equator 
(perpendicular  to  the  polar  axis  p),  and  such  that  y  is  more  ad- 
vanced by  a  quadrant  towards  the  right  hand,  or  in  the  order  of 
the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  heavens,  than  /3,  or  has  an  hour-angle 
greater  by  an  amount  which  answers  to  six  hours  of  such  rota- 
tion. We  mtist^  therefore,  on  the  present  p2an  of  construction, 
conceive  |3  to  be  directed  towards  either  the  east  or  the  west 
point  of  the  horizon,  and  may  suppose  its  direction  to  be  to  the 
east  ;^{oT  (compare  art.  71),  an  inversion  of /3  would  only  invert 
bothlof  the  two  other  lines  a  and  7  at  once,  and  would,  therefore, 
not  affect  their  quotient :  we  may  also  assume  that  the  common 
length  of  these  three  lines  is  unity.  Making  then  /3  ~  -j,  we 
find  that  a  -  - 1,  or  that  the  line  a  is  directed  towards  the  north ; 
we  find  also  that  the  line  y  is  directed  towards  the  cutmjnating 
point  Q  of  the  equator,  or  that  it  has  the  position  oq  l/kUiy  con- 
sidered (in  art.  86),  {which  was  seen  to  be  derived  from  a  north- 
ward line  ON,  by  operating  with  the  versor,^or  graphic  factor^  de- 
noted by  the  power  jS.  Thus,  in  the  present  question,  the  required 
product  is  known,  for  we  find  the  equations. 
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Fig,  17. 


The  product  />  x  A  is,  therefore,  a  versor^  of  which  the  unit-axis 
is  the  westward  line^,  while  its  angles  or  amplitude,  is  =  f  x  90^ 
»  144^ ;  that  is  to  say,  the  sup^ 
plemeni  (to  two  right  angles) 
of  the  angle  of  36%  which  has 
been  supposed  to  be  the  north- 
ern co-latitude  qos  of  the  place 
of  observation,  or  the  north  po- 
lar distance  poz  of  the  zenith ; 
while  the  rotation  (of  36°),^om  jj| 
the  multiplier  p  to  the  multi- 
plicand A,  is  right'handedy  round  the  (westward)  axis  of  the  pro- 
duct. All  this  may  be  illustrated  by  the  annexed  diagram  (Fig. 
17),  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 

88.  It  is  easy  now  to  see  that  this  mode  of  constructing  the 
product  of  two  unit-lines  may  be  applied  to  all  other  cases  of 
such  products ;  and  that  if  the  factor  lines  were  different  in  their 
lengths  from  unity,  we  should  only  (by  82)  be  obliged  to  combine 
with  the  foregoing  composition  qf  versions  a  certain  composition 
of  tensions^  or  to  multiply  the  resulting  versor  by  (or  into)  a 
tensor,  which  would  simply  be  the  number  that  expressed  the 
product  of  the  lengths  of  the  two  factor  lines,  or  the  area  of  the 
rectangle  under  them.  We  have,  therefore,  this  theorem,  which 
includes  several  of  those  already  given:  <*  The  product  kX,  of  any 
TWO  VECTORS  ic  and  X,  is  in  general  equal  to  the  product  of  a 
Tensor  and  a  Versor ;  whereof  the  tensor  is  the  numerical  pro-' 
duct  bcy  if  b  and  c  be  numbers  expressing  the  lengths  of  the  fac- 
tor lines,  or  their  ratios  to  an  assumed  unit  of  length ;  while  the 
versor  is  the  power  i^"*  of  the  vector-unit  i,  this  unit-line  i  having 
the  direction  of  the  axis  of  right-handed  rotation yrom  the  mul- 
tiplier-line ic  ^o  the  multiplicand-line  X;  and  the  supplement  ty 
of  the  exponent  2~^tothe  constant  number  2,  expressing  the 
ratio  of  the  angle  of  this  last  rotation  to  a  right  angle."  In  short, 
with  the  foregoing  significations  of  the  symbols,  we  shall  have 
the  two  following  connected  expressions : 


X  -T-  ic  =  7t';     icX  =  &c«*''; 
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where  -  is,  as  usual,  a  symbol  equivalent  to  c  ^b.  In  the  ex- 
ample of  the  foregoing  article,  the  particular  values  of  these  sym- 
bols were ; 

«=j;  *c=p;  X  =  i;  ft  =  c=l;  ^  =  f. 

89.  As  another  example,  leti  =  ~j,  ic  =  A,  X=p,  where p  shall 
be  supposed  to  retain  its  recent  meaning ;  so  that  we  shall  have 
still  6  =  0=1,  and  ^  =  f  •  The  general  theorem  of  the  last  article, 
gives  now  the  expression, 

Ap  =  (  -S)i, 

as  the  value  of  the  product  k  into  p,  which  differs  only  by  the 
order  of  its  factors  from  that  considered  in  art.  87,  and  represents 
a  versor  whose  angle  is  still  =  f  x  90^,  but  whose  axis  is  now 
directed  to  the  east^  instead  of  being  directed  to  the  west  point 
of  the  horizon.  In  fact,  if  we  had  immediately  sought  to  deter- 
mine this  new  product  kp  as  the  value  of  kpa  -f-  a,  we  might  have 
conveniently  taken  for  a  the  line  which  was  lately  y,  or  the  position 
of  a  telescope  oq  directed  towards  the  culminating  point  q  of  the 
equator;  and  then  we  should  have  found  pa  =j,  and^pa=^'  =  ~t, 
so  that  the  new  product  Ap,  regarded  as  a  transfactor  (49),  would 
be  seen  to  have  the  effect  of  turning  the  telescope  from  the  position 
just  now  mentioned,  through  144^,  right-handedly  round  an  east- 
ward axis,  till  it  pointed  horizontally  towards  the  north.  We  see 
in  this  example  what  the  theorem  of  the  preceding  article  proves 
to  be  generally  true,  that  the  two  products  (in  this  case  pk  and 
"kp)  of  any  two  unit-lines^  taken  in  two  opposite  orders y  are  mu- 
tually inverse  or  reciprocal  as  to  their  effects  as  versors^  one  un- 
doing  what  the  other  does  ;  because  their  axes  (of  right-handed 
rotation)  are  opposite^  while  their  angles  (of  such  rotation)  are 
equal.  They  might,  therefore,  be  called,  with  respect  to  each 
other  (compare  art.  44),  by  the  names  of  Versor  and  rbversor. 
They  may  also  conveniently  be  said  to  be  conjugate  vbrsors: 
and  I  am  accustomed  to  denote  this  relation  between  them,  or 
to  form  a  symbol  oi  one  such  versor  from  the  symbol  of  the 
other^  by  prefixing  the  capital  letter  K,  as  the  characteristic 
OF  CONJUGATION :  thuK  with  the  recent  significations  of  k  and  p, 
as  certain  unit-lines,  1  should  write  the  equations, 
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K.pk^kp;  K.kp^pk. 

And  because  it  is  the  same  thing,  whether  we  turn  a  telescope 

rt^A^-handedly,  round  an  eo^^-ward  axis,  or  /e/t-handedly  round 

a  u;6«^-ward  axis,  through  any  ^iven  angle,  such  as  that  of  144% 

we  may,  in  the  recent  example,  write  an  expression  with  a  ne- 
gative  exponent^  namely, 

kp  =>-*, 

instead  of  that  other  expression  which  was  lately  given  for  this 
product  kp  (near  the  beginning  of  the  present  article).  The 
powers  ^*t  and  Jt,  with  one  common  unit-linej  for  base^  but  with 
opposite  scalar  exponents^  are,  therefore,  conjugate  versors  ;  the 
former  power  being  a  value  for  pk  (by  87),  and  the  latter  being 
a  value  for  kp.     Thus  we  are  led  to  write, 

K.ji=j't;  K. >-*=>*; 

and  generally  for  any  unit-vector  i  as  base,  and  any  scalar  t  as 
exponent,  we  have  the  formula, 

More  generally  kX  and  Xic  may  be  said  (by  analogy)  to  be  con- 
jugate PRODUCTS,  whether  the  lines  denoted  by  ic  and  X  have 
their  lengths  equal  to  unity,  or  different  therefrom ;  using  then 
still  the  same  characteristic  o/conjugation  K,  we  may  agree  to 
write,  in  this  more  general  case, 

K  .  icX  =  Xic  ;   K  .  Xic  =  kX. 

90.  Since  every  geometrical  product,  of  any  one  of  the  classes 
hitherto  considered,  is  also  at  the  same  time  a  certain  geometrical 
quotient,  or  is  equal  to  the  quotient  of  some  one  directed  line 
divided  by  another,  according  to  the  general  notion  of  such  divi- 
sion, which  has  been  given  above  ;  and  because  it  may  thus  be 
used  as  a  factor,  or  multiplier,  to  generate  or  produce  the  divi- 
dend line  of  this  quotient  as  a  factum,  or  as  a  product,  from  the 
divisor  line  as  a  faciend  or  multiplicand ;  while  every  such  act 
offaction^  or  of  multiplication,  may  be  resolved  into  a  metric 
and  a  graphic  element^  namely,  into  twojactor  acts  of  tetision 
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and  of  version:  we  may  already  see  that  it  must  be  useiiil  to 
possess  signs,  or  marks^  for  expressing  this  general  resolution  of 
any  geometrical  factor  into  these  two  important  elembnts,  or  for 
denoting  separately^  in  each  particular  case,  on  one  general  plan 
fffnotation^  the  particular  tensor,  and  the  particular  versor^  by 
whose  multiplication  among  themselres  the  proposed  factor  may 
be  conceived  to  have  been  produced.  Accordingly  I  employ,  with 
this  view,  the  two  capital  letters  T  and  U,  as  characteristics 
of  the  two  operations  which  I  call  taking  the  tensor,  and 
TAKING  THE  VERSOR  respectively;  that  is  to  say,  the  operations 
of  obtaining,  by  a  general  mode  of  decomposition  thus  denoted, 
from  any  proposed  geometrical  multiplier,  q,  or  from  any  pro- 
posed product  or  quotient  of  lines  or  numbers,  regarded  as  such 
a  multiplier y  the  two  separate  factors,  or  factor-elements,  T^ 
and  \5q,  whereof  the  former  is  a  tensor,  and  the  latter  is  a  versor, 
and  which  satisfy  the  two  following  general  equations,  or  sym- 
bolical IDENTITIES  (in  the  present  system  of  symbols)  : 

q=Tqx  Uq ;  q  s=  Uq  xTq: 

implying  that  we  may  either  first  turn,  and  then  stretch,  or  else, 
at  pleMure,  first  stretch,  and  then  turn  a  line. 

And  these  two  new  characteristics,  T  and  U  (in  conjunction 
with  K,  and  with  a  few  others  to  be  hereafter  mentioned),  are 
among  the  main  elements  of  that  Calculus  to  which  these  Lec- 
tures relate,  so  far  as  its  notation  is  concerned.  It  will  readily  be 
understood  that  if,  instead  of  a  single  letter,  such  as  q,  we  have 
any  more  complex  symbol,  such  as  X  -r-  ic,  or  kX,  denoting  the 
subject  of  these  two  new  operations,  it  may  then  become  neces- 
sary, for  distinctness,  to  enclose  this  symbol  in  parentheses,  or  to 
interpose  a  point  between  it  and  the  prefixed  characteristic  T  or 
U.     Thus  the  equations  of  art.  88  g^ve 

T(X-f-,c)  =  ^;  U(X-^  «)  =  £'; 

T.icX=6c;  U.icX  =  |2'. 

In  words  we  may  agree  to  call  T^  the  tensor  of  q,  and  similarly 
may  say  that  Vq  is  the  versor  of  q.     And  because  a  versor 
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does  not  stretch,  while  a  tensor  does  not  tum^  we  may  write  ge- 
nerally, 

the  tensor^lement  of  any  versor,  sach  as  U9,  being  properiy  a 
nan-4ensor^  namely,  unity,  or  the  factor  1  (see  art.  63) ;  and  the 
versar-element  of  any  tensor,  such  as  Tq,  being  in  like  manner  a 
non-versor,  namely,  the  positive  sign  +  (compare  art.  60).  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  also,  with  equal  generality,  the  two  for- 
mulae: 

because  the  tensor-element  of  a  tensor  is  simply  that  tensor  itse{f', 
while,  in  like  manner,  a  versor  is  its  oum  versor-element. 

91.  The  factor  T9  is  always  a  number,  commensurable  or  in- 
commensurable with  unity  (see  art.  63) ;  and  the  other  factor  U9 
admits  (by  86)  of  being  expressed  under  the  form  of  a  potter 
such  as  f,  where  the  exponent  t  is  another  number ^  positive  or 
negative,  and  the  base  i  is  an  unit-line  with  some  determined  di^ 
rection  in  space.  Now,  for  the  complete  numerical  expression 
or  determination  of  this  direction,  two  other  numbers  are,  in  ge- 
geral,  required ;  for  if  we  conceive  the  line  c  to  be  (at  some  given 
moment  of  sidereal  time,  and  some  given  place  of  observation)  a 
telescope  pointed  to  a  star^  then  in  order  to  express  numerically 
the  position  or  direction  of  this  telescope,  and  thereby  to  distin- 
guish this  from  other  directions,  we  must  know  some  two  astro- 
nomical coordinates  of  the  star,  such  as  its  right-ascension  and 
declination,  or  its  longitude  and  latitude,  which  would  suffice  to 
identify  the  star  on  a  globe  or  chart,  or  to  fix  its  place  in  a  cata- 
logue. We  see,  then,  that  the  power  f,  or  the  versor  U9,  de- 
pends upon,  and  implicitly  involves  three  numerical  ele- 
ments, the  knowledge  of  all  of  which  is  generally  necessary  for 
its  complete  numerical  identification.  In  fact  to  know  completely 
WHICH  VERSOR  omong  all  possible  versors  is  denoted  in  any 
particular  investigation  by  such  a  symbol  as  ISq,  we  ought  to 
know  through  what  angle  the  corresponding  version  is  per- 
formed, and  round  what  axis  of  right-handed  rotation;  but  in 
order  to  adj  ust  this  axis  properly,  or  to  set  a  telescope  in  its  di- 
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rection,  two  motions,  measured  by  two  other  angles,  would 
in  general  be  required  to  be  performed.  The  perfect  knowledge 
of  any  one  Versor,  such  as  U9,  includes,  therefore,  generally,  the 
knowledge  of  the  values  of  three  angles,  expressed,  or  at  least 
expressible,  by  a  system  of  three  numbers.  And  because  the 
Tensor  T^  is  itself  another  number,  we  find,  upon  the  whole, 
that  the  geometrical  factor,  or  quotient,  or  product,  which 
has  been  above  denoted  by  9,  and  which  has  been  seen  to  be 
equal  to  the  product  of  its  own  tensor  T9,  and  of  its  oum  versor 
Vq,  is  generally  a  Quaternion  :  in  the  sense  that  it  is  found  by 
this  (and  by  every  other)  mode  of  analysis,  or  of  decomposition, 
to  depend  upon^  and  conversely  to  include  within  itself,  a  System 
OF  Four  Numbers. 

92.  This  conclusion  is  so  important  (we  might  almost  say  so 
fundamental),  with  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  present  Lec- 
tures, that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  confirm  it  by  at  least  one 
other  mode  of  illustration,  or  of  derivation,  here;  although  we  shall 
meet  afterwards  with  other  confirmations  and  illustrations  of  the 
same  conclusion. 

We  have  lately  been  considering  what  has  been  above  de- 
noted by  the  symbol  9,  in  a  synthetic^  rather  than  in  an  analytic 
point  of  view.  We  have  (upon  the  whole),  in  the  two  last  ar- 
ticles, regarded  this  9  as  a  factor ^  rather  than  as  a  quotient ; 
although  this  latter  view  of  ^  has  also,  in  those  articles,  been 
mentioned  or  alluded  to.  While  decomposing  this  geometrical 
multiplier  9,  as  such  a  factor,  into  its  oum  two  component  factors 
of  the  tensor  and  versor  classes,  denoted  respectively  by  the  sym- 
bols Tq  and  U9,  we  have  thought  of  q  itself  rather  as  operating 
on  a  faciend  ray  a  to  produce  a  factum  /3,  then  as  being^tcne/ by 
our  comparing  the  latter  ray  /3,  as  a  dividend,  with  the  former 
ray  a,  as  a  divisor.  In  short,  we  have  recently  been  studying  the 
composition  of  9,  as  an  agent,  rather  than  as  a  relation;  or 
as  satisfying  the  equation, 

rather  than  as  determined  by  the  inverse  equation, 
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which  i6»  indeed,  intrinsiccMy^  the  samey  but  presents  itself  un- 
der a  different  Jbrm.  But  we  propose  to  vary  our  modes  of  illus- 
tration of  the  subject  by  taking  now^  for  a  while,  in  preference, 
this  latter  view.  Instead  of  studying  the  (synthetic)  operation 
denoted  by  the  symbol  ^  x  a,  we  shall  aim  now  to  study,  unfold, 
represent,  construct,  and  picture,  as  clearly  but  also  as  briefly 
as  the  subject  may  allow,  the  converse  (analytic)  conception  of 
what  has  already  been  denoted  by  the  symbol  /3  -f-  a ;  and  was 
spoken  of  (perhaps  inelegantly)  at  an  early  stage  of  the  foregoing 
Lecture  (see  art.  40),  as  being  a  certain  mbtrographic  rela- 
tion qfthe  ray  /3,  to  the  ray  a:  involving  partly,  as  was  there 
remarked,  a  (metric)  relation  of  length  to  length,  and  partly  also 
a  (graphic)  relation  of  direction  to  direction.  Fixing,  then,  our  at-> 
tention,  for  the  present,  on  this  metrographic  relation,  or  on  this 
quotient  of  two  raysy  we  are  now  to  seek  for  some  simple  construc- 
tion, diagram,  or  figure^  which  may  represent  or  picture  this  con- 
ception, and  may  thereby  be  analogous  to  the  construction  or 
representation  given  in  the  first  Lecture,  for  the  corresponding 
conception  of  the  difference  of  two  points. 

93.  Resuming,  then,  the  expression  of  art.  40  for  9,  namely, 

where  a  and  /3  denote  two  rays  or  directed  right  lines  in  space ; 
and  comparing  it  with  the  expression  of  art.  18,  for  a  rectilinear 
step  or  vector  a,  namely 

a  =  B  -  A, 

where  a  and  b  denote  two  points^  namely,  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  step  ;  we  see  that  as  this  vector  a,  regarded  as  a  geomb- 
trical  difference,  b  -  a,  has  been  already  constructed  (in  fig. 
2  of  art.  8,  or  in  fig.  6  of  art.  53)  by  a  straight  line  ab,  with  a 
straight  arrow  attached,  so  the  factor  q,  when  regarded  as  a 
GEOMETRICAL  QUOTIENT,  /3  -r-  a,  may  naturally  he  pictured  by  a 
pair  of  rats,  or  of  right  lines  diverging  from  an  origin  or  com- 
mon point,  with  a  curved  arrow  inserted  between  them:  as  has 
indeed  been  done  in  fig.  7  (of  same  art.  53),  where  the  angle  adb 
(for  example),  between  the  two  rays  da  and  db,  or  a  and /3,  being 
one  of  three  angles  (adb,  boc,  adc)  at  the  vertex  d  of  the  trian- 
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gular  pyramid  abcd,  has  a  curved  arrow  tfaas  drawn  within  it, 
while  the  word  Factor  is  written  above  this  arrow,  and  the  letter 
q  below;  the  arrow  being  directed ^om  the  faciend^  da  or  a,  to 
the  factum^  db  or  /3.  J\.  figure  constructed  in  this  manner,  such 
as  the  figure  adb  just  mentioned,  may  be  called  a  Birabial  :  it 
differs  from  the  ordinary  plane  triangle  adb,  by  not  expressly  in- 
volving^  in  its  conception  or  description,  the  third  or  closing  side 
AB  ;  and  it  differs  also  from  the  ordinary  plane  angle  adb,  by  its 
essentially  involving  the  conception  of  the  relative  lengthy  and 
indeed  by  its  depending  also  on  the  order  and  plane  of  the  two 
lines  or  rays,  da  and  db,  which  enclose  it.  It  might,  therefore, 
be  otherwise  called  an  unclosed  triangle  ;  or  an  angle  unth  finite 
legs:  but  the  recent  nsime  biradial  appears  to  be  more  convenient 
and  expressive  than  either.  The  point  d,  from  which  the  two 
rays  diverge,  may  be  said  to  be  the  vertex  of  this  biradial ;  the 
divisor  line  (or  faciend)  da  may  be  called  the  initial  rat  ;  and 
the  dividend  line  (or  factum)  db  may  be  called,  on  the  same  plan, 
the  FINAL  rat  of  the  same  biradial  figure  adb.  A  biradial  has, 
in  general,  a  shape,  or  species,  depending  on  the  ratio  which 
the  length  of  the  final  ray  bears  to  the  length  of  the  initial,  and 
also  on  the  angle  at  which  the  final  is  inclined  to  the  initial  ray; 
this  shape  of  the  biradial  determining  thus  the  shape  or  species  of 
the  triangle^  which  is  formed  by  closing  thefigurcy  or  by  drawing 
a  straight  line  from  the  end  of  the  initial  to  the  end  of  the  final 
ray:  and  two  biradials  which  have,  in  this  sense,  the  same  shape, 
by  their  ratios  and  angles  being  equal,  may  be  said  to  be  similar 
biradials.  a  biradial  has  also  a  plane  and  an  aspect,  depend- 
ing on  the  star  or  region  of  infinite  space,  towards  which  its  plane 
may  be  conceived  to  face  ;  this  region  being  distinguished  from 
that  other  which  is  diametrically  opposite  thereto,  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  curved  arrow  in  the  figure,  or  by  the  condition  that 
if  the  biradial  were  looked  a/  by  a  beholder  situated  in  the  proper 
(or  positive)  region,  the  rotation  indicated  by  that  arrow,  firom 
the  initial  to  the  final  ray,  would  appear  to  be  right-handed^  like 
the  motion  of  the  hands  of  a  watch ;  whereas,  if  viewed  from  the 
opposite  (or  relatively  negative)  region,  this  rotation  would  seem 
to  be  /e/J-handed,  or  contrary  to  the  motion  of  a  watch-hand. 
When  two  biradials  have,  in  the  sense  just  now  explained,  the 
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tame  tupect,  tbeir  planes  both  lacing  at  the  same  moment  the 
tame  ttar,  they  maybe  said  to  be  condirectiomal  biradialb. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  they  face  in  exactly  contrary  ways, 
and,  therefore,  have  opposite  aspects,  they  may  be  called  con- 
TBADiRECTioNAL,  or  Sometimes  simply  oppositb  biradials. 
Both  these  two  latter  classes  may  be  included  under  the  common 
name  of  unidihectional  or  (somewhat  more  shortly)  parallbl 
bibadials,'So  that  the  planes  of  any  two  parallel  biradiaii  are 
either  coinddent  or  parallel.  And  finally,  when  two  biradials  are 
at  once  timilar  and  condirectional,  we  shall  say  that  they  are 
Equivalent  Biradials. 

94.  For  eznmple,  if  abc  (in  fig.  18)  be  an  equilateral  tri- 
angle, and  if  D,  B,  F  be  respectively  the  points  of  bisection  of 
the  sides  opposite  to  the  corners 
A,  B,  c,then  the  six  biradials,  dba, 
ecb,  fac,  and  fbc,  dca,  eab,  are 
all  similar  to  each  other,  the  angle 
in  each  being  =  60°,  and  the  final 
ray  in  each  being  twice  as  long  as 
the  initial,  ba^Sbo,  &c.  But 
while  the  aspect  of  each  of  the 
three  first  of  these  six  biradials 
is  upward,  if  the  figure  be  laid 
upon  a  table,  because  when  we^ 
look,  for  instance,  at  the  biradial 
DBA  in  the  figure  18  so  laid,  the  rotation  from  bd  to  ba  resembles 
the  motion  of  the  hands  of  a  watch,  yet  the  aspect  of  each  of  the 
three  last  of  the  same  six  biradials  is  downward,  since  we  should 
be  obliged  to  look  from  below  the  table,  or  from  below  a  horizon- 
tal sheet  of  paper  on  which  the  same  figure  might  be  traced,  in 
order  to  see  (for  example),  in  the  biradial  fbc,  the  rotation  from 
BF  to  Bc  resemble  the  motion  of  those  hands,  to  which  motion 
this  last  mentioned  rotaUon  appears  contrary,  when  we  look  on 
the  figure  from  above.  Thus  the  three  first  of  these  six  biradials 
are  con-directional,  if  they  be  compared  with  each  other,  and  so 
likewise  are  the  three  last  of  them,  if  they  too  be  compared  among 
theouelves:  consequently  the  three  former  biradials,  namely,  dba^ 
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ECBy  FAC,  are  here  equivalent  biradials ;  and  the  three  latter  bira- 
dials,  namely,  fbc,  dca,  eab,  are,  in  like  manner,  mti^tfa%  equi- 
valent. But  the  conditions  of  equivalence  are  not  satisfied  when 
we  compare  any  one  of  the  first  set  with  any  one  of  the  second 
set  of  these  biradials,  because  we  then  find  an  opposition  in  the 
characters  of  the  rotation  as  right-handed  and  left-handed  in  one 
plane ;  and  the  two  biradials  thus  compared,  for  example,  dba 
and  FBC,  as  the  arrows  in  the  diagram  indicate,  are  now  contra^ 
directional  biradials,  and  consequently  are  not  equivalent. 

As  additional  illustrations  of  these  conceptions  and  expres- 
sions, it  may  be  noted  that  if,  in  the  same  figure  18,  we  let  fall 
from  B  two  perpendiculars,  eh  and  ek,  on  af  and  cf,  the  new 
biradial  hae  is  equivalent  to  the  removed  biradial  kbc,  to  the  en- 
larged  biradial  fac,  and  to  the  revolved  biradial  dba  ;  the  aspect 
of  each  being  upward,  while  the  angle  of  each  is  sixty  degrees, 
and  the  ratio  of  the  final  to  the  initial  ray  in  each  is  that  of  two 
to  one. 

95.  The  very  object  and  purpose  of  introducing  such  bira- 
dial figures  as  the  above,  being  to  make  each  of  them  serve  as  a 
representation  of  what  we  have  already  several  times  spoken  of 
as  a  geometrical  quotient^  namely,  the  quotient  of  a  final  ray  j3 
divided  by  an  initial  ray  a,  it  is  clear  that  we  ought  now  to  con- 
sider and  determine  what  degree  of  variety  may  be  allowed  in  the 
construction  of  the  particular  biradial  which  is  to  represent  any 
proposed  ot particular  quotient  |3  ^  a,  or  a  quotient  equal  thereto. 
For  until  we  shall  have  thus  settled  the  changes  that  a  biradial 
figure  may  undergo,  without  ceasing  to  represent  the  same  quotient 
or  equal  quotients,  we  shall  not  be  prepared  to  decide,  by  the  con- 
sideration of  this  mode  of  representation,  in  how  many  distinct 
ways  a  biradial  may  be  changed^  so  as  to  make  it  represent  new 
and  unequal  quotients^  or  new  and  varied  relations  of  the  metro- 
graphic  kindy  of  one  ray  to  another.  And  the  number  of  distinct 
ways  of  varying  this  last  sort  of  relation  must  be  investigated  in 
order  to  confirm  (as  we  proposed  at  the  commencement  of  art.  92), 
or  else  to  correct  (if  correction  shall  be  found  to  be  necessary), 
that  conclusion  of  article  91,  in  virtue  of  which  we  have  been  led 
to  regard  such  a  quotient,  or  such  a  relation,  or  at  least  the  geo- 
metrical factor  which  synthetically  corresponds  thereto,  as  in 
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general  depending  essentially  onjbur  distinct  numerical  elements^ 
and  as  being,  in  that  sense,  a  Quaternion.  In  short,  we  are 
led  to  seek  now  to  determine  the  conditions  of  equality  of  two 
quotients^  or  the  degree  of  restriction  imposed  on  the  four  rays 
a  /3  7  S,  or  on  any  one  or  more  of  them,  and  also  the  degree  of 
liberty  allowed  to  them,  when  an  equation  such  as 

is  given ;  in  order  that  we  may  afterwards  enumerate  the  modes 
OF  inequality  of  any  two  such  quotients,  or  the  ways  in  which 
one  quotient,  S  -f-  7,  may  differ  from  another  quotient,  /3-f-  a:  and 
in  this  determination  and  enumeration,  it  is  a  part  of  our  present 
plan  that  we  should  assist  ourselves  by  the  conception  and  con- 
struction of  those  biradial  figures^  of  which  the  nature  has  been 
already  explained. 

96.  As  preliminary  and  analogous,  but  easier  and  less  complex 
investigations,  we  may  here  inquire,  first,  what  are  the  conditions 
of  equality  of  two  geometrical  differences  of  points;  and  secondly, 
how  many  are  the  distinct  modes  of  inequality  y  which  may  subsist 
between  one  such  difference  and  another?  And  because  these 
differences  of  points  have  been  already  represented  ox  constructed 
by  straight  lines,  or  vectors,  we  may  now  propose  also  two  other, 
but  closely  connected  questions  respecting  such  lines^  which  shall 
bear  a  still  more  strict  analogy  than  the  questions  just  now  men- 
tioned, to  those  inquiries  respecting  biradials  that  were  suggested 
in  the  foregoing  article :  namely,  I.  How  may  we  change  a  line, 
or  vector,  such  as  that  above  denoted  by  the  symbol  a,  without 
its  ceasing  to  represent  a  given  or  particular  difference,  such  as 
B  -  A ;  or  at  least  some  difference  of  the  same  general  kind,  such 
as  D  -  c,  which  shall  be  equal  to  the  given  difference  b  -  a  ?  and 
II.  How  many  distinct  modes  of  change  of  a  line,  or  vector,  cor^ 
respond  to  real  (and  not  merely  apparent)  alterations,  in  such 
a  geometrical  difference  of  points ;  so  that  the  varied  lines  shall 
represent  unequal  differences,  or  varied  relations  between  points 
in  space,  belonging  to  what  we  have  already  called  the  ordinal 
class  ?  These  questions  might  indeed  have  been  proposed  and 
resolved,  so  early  as  in  the  frst  of  these  Lectures  on  Quater- 
nions, if  it  had  not  seemed  convenient  to  reserve  them  for  the 
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present  portion  of  the  Course,  at  which  their  signification  and 
importance  may  be  more  fully  felt  than  it  might  then  have  been. 
For  we  may  now  see,  that  by  their  leading  to  the  determination 
of  the  NUMBER  (namely  three)  of  distinct  numerical  elements^ 
which  are  involved  in  the  conception  of  an  ordinal  relation  be^ 
tween  two  points^  when  that  conception  is  closely  enough  con- 
sidered, and  unfolded  fully  Enough,  they  are  adapted  to  assist  us 
to  determine  also  the  number  (namely  y&tir)  of  those  other  dis- 
tinct numerical  elements,  which  enter  into,  or  are  essentially 
included  in,  the  conception  of  a  cardinal  relation  between  two 
raySf  when  the  notion  of  this  cardinal  relation  is  likewise  suffi- 
ciently developed.  By  confirming  in  a  new  way  the  conclusion 
of  art.  17,  that  a  Vector  is  a  natural  Triplet,  they  may  pre- 
pare for  confirming  also  the  conclusion,  more  lately  proposed  for 
discussion,  that  a  Biradial  represents  a  Quaternion. 

97.  Of  the  problems  (if  they  may  be  so  called),  which  were 
proposed  in  the  foregoing  article,  the  first  related  to  the  determi- 
nation of  the  conditions  of  equality  of  two  geometrical  differences 
of  points,  such  as  b  -  a  and  d  -  c.  In  other  words,  we  were  to 
determine  the  degree  of  restriction  imposed  on  any  one  or  more 
of  the  four  points  a  b  c  d,  and  also  the  degree  of  liberty  allowed 
them,  when  the  equation 

D-C=B -A 

is  given.  It  resulted,  however,  from  what  was  remarked  in  the 
same  article,  that  this  problem  admits  also  of  being  proposed 
under  the  following  other  but  connected  form :  To  assign  the 
various  modes  of  changing  one  line^  a,  into  another  linCf  b,  so 
that  these  two  different  lines,  a  and  b,  may  represent  equal  dif- 
ferences of  points ;  or  may  satisfy  the  two  equations, 

a=B-A,     b=D-c, 

when  the  difference  d  -  c  is  still  supposed  to  be  equal  to  b  -  a  ; 
or  when  the  ordinal  relation  in  space,  of  the  point  d  to  the  point 
c,  is  the  SAME  relation  with  that  of  the  point  b  to  the  point  a  : 
although  the  two  points  themselves  of  the  one  pair  have  not  (in 
general)  the  same  positions  as  the  points  of  the  other  pair.  Now 
a  little  consideration  suffices  to  shew,  that  this  sameness  ofordi^ 
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nal  reloHons  between  two  pairs  of  points^  ab  and  cd,  which  is 
denoted  as  above  by  the  equation  d  -  c  »  b  -  a,  may  and  ought 
to  be  considered  as  holding  good,  when  the  four  points  taken  in 
the  order  a  b  d  c,  are,  in  this  order ^  the  four  successive  comers 
of  a  parallelogram  f  as  in  the  diagram  annexed  (figure  19).  For 
when  the  four  points  are  so  arranged,  then  whatever  is  the  dis^ 


Fig.  19. 


tance  of  b  from  a  will 
also  be  (in  lengthy 
magnitude,  or  quan- 
tity) the  distance  of 
D  from  c ;  and  what- 
ever is  the  direction 
of  the  one  distance, 
will  also  be  the  di- 
rection of  the  other. 
But  if,  after   once 

constructing  such  a  parallelogram,  a  b  d  c,  we  were  to  alter  any 
one  alone  of  its  four  corners,  for  example,  the  corner  d,  we  should 
thereby  violate  at  least  one^  if  not  both,  of  the  two  foregoing 
conditions  for  the  identity  of  the  two  ordinal  relations,  of  d 
to  c,  and  of  b  to  a.  If,  for  instance,  we  prolonged  cd  to  s, 
the  point  b  would  be  more  distant  from  c  than  b  is  from  a  ;  it 
would  not  therefore  have,  in  a  sense  so  full  as  that  which  we  are 
entitled  to  demand  that  it  should  have,  the  same  ordinal  rela- 
tion to  c  as  that  which  b  has  to  a  ;  and  therefore  the  equation 
B  -  c  =  B  -  A  would  not  hold  good,  in  the  sense  of  expressing  a 
complete  agreement  between  two  ordinal  relations.  Again,  if, 
with  c  for  centre,  we  were  to  describe,  in  the  plane  of  abc,  an 
arc  of  a  circle  from  d  to  f,  and  then  to  join  cf,  this  joining  line 
would  indeed  be  as  long  as  cd  or  as  ab,  but  its  direction  would 
be  different ;  including  then,  as  we  do,  the  conception  of  direc- 
tion of  distance,  in  the  conception  of  the  ordinal  relation  of  one 
point  to  another,  we  cannot  say  that  the  new  point  f  is  ordinally 
related  to  c  as  b  is  to  a  ;  and  must  not  assert  the  equation  f  -  c 
■>  b  -  A.  Still  less  should  we  be  permitted  to  assert  the  equation 
G  -  c  =  b  -  A,  if  the  point  o  were  obtained  by  prolonging  cf,  or 
by  causing  ce  to  revolve  round  c ;  for  now  both  the  length  and 
direction  of  the  line  cg  would  differ  from  those  of  the  line  ab, 
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and,  therefore,  in  both  of  these  two  respects,  the  ordinal  relation 
of  G  to  c  would  be  different  from  the  ordinal  relation  of  b  to  a. 
And  a  point  m,  if  assumed  out  of  the  plane  of  the  parallelogram 
(and  consequently  out  of  the  plane  of  the  figure),  might  be  re- 
garded as  being,  if  possible,  still  more  unfit  to  be  substituted  for 
D  in  the  equation  d  -  c  =  b  -  a  ;  because  the  directional  relation 
of  this  point  h  to  c  would  be  still  more  unlike  to  that  of  b  to  a  ; 
or  at  least  would  be  unlike  in  another  and  in  a  somewhat  less  ele- 
mentary way,  since  the  passage  from  the  direction  of  cd  to  that 
of  CH  would  be  made  by  a  rotation  which  was  not  even  contained 
in  the  given  plane  of  abc.  If,  then,  the  three  points  abc  be  not 
all  situated  upon  one  common  right  line^  we  can  always  find  one 
definitepoint  d,  and  only  one^  which  shall  (in  iheJuU  sense  above 
considered)  be  ordinally  related  to  c  as  b  is  to  a,  or  which  shall 
satisfy  the  above  written  equation  between  differences, 

D-  c  =  B  -  a; 

namely,  the  corner  opposite  to  a,  in  the  parallelogram  of  which 
two  adjacent  sides  are  the  lines  ab  and  ac.  And  the  only  other 
case  in  which,  with  the  foregoing  general  view  of  an  ordinal  re* 
lation  of  point  to  point  in  space,  the  required  sameness  of  rela- 
tions can  ever  exist,  or  in  which  the  lately  written  equation  can 
be  satisfied  by  any  two  distinct  pairs  of  points  ab  and  cd,  is  when 
these  ,/&tfr  points  are  on  one  common  right  line  ;  d  being  also  as 
far  removed  from  c  upon  that  line,  as  b  is  from  a,  and  towards 
the  same  (infinitely  distant)  parts  ofspace^  but  not  in  the  oppo- 
site  direction,  as  is  represented  in  the  subjoined  diagram : 

Fig.  20. 
A  B  C  D 


•- 


In  this  remaining  case,  then,  also  (which  case  may  indeed  be  re- 
garded as  a  limit  of  the  more  general  case  of  the  parallelogram, 
the  altitude  thereof  being  conceived  to  diminish  indefinitely  in 
passing  from  the  one  figure  to  the  other),  the  position  of  the 
fourth  point  d  is  entir&lt  fixed,  when  it  is  obliged  to  satisfy 
the  equation  already  several  times  written,  and  when  the  other 
three  points  abc  have  given  or  fixed  positions.    The  geometrical 
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SIGNIFICATION  of  this  equation,  at  least  as  thus  interpreted,  is, 
therefore,  itself  perfectly  determinate  :  for  it  suffices  to  fix  the 
position  of  d,  and,  in  like  manner  to  determine  the  position  of  any 
one  of  the  Jour  points  a,  b,  c,  d,  when  the  positions  of  the  t/wee 
other  points  are  known.  It  is  evident,  from  inspection  of  the  two 
last  figures,  that  this  equation, 

D  -  c  =  B  -  A, 

interpreted  as  above,  gives,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  its  sig- 
nification, the  inverse  equation, 

c  -  D  =  A  -  B ; 

and  also  the  alternate  equation, 

D-B  =  c  -A. 

98.  Such  being  the  restriction  imposed  on  the  four  points  by 
the  lately  written  equation,  in  virtue  of  which  no  one  of  those  four 
points,  taken  separatelyy  can  vary  its  position  in  space,  we  see,  at 
the  same  time,  as  regards  the  liberty  allowed  them,  that  any  two 
of  the  same  four  points  may  vary  their  positions  together^  and  even 
that  they  may  do  this  in  indefinitely  many  ways,  though  all  in- 
eluded  in  one  common  class.  For  while  the  two  first  of  the  four 
points  remdiiifi^ed  at  a  and  b,  the  third  point  may  be  removed 
from  its  original  position  c  to  any  other  position  e,  provided  that 
the  fimrth  point  is,  at  the  same  time,  removed  to  a  certain  corres^ 
ponding  position  f,  as  in  the  annexed  figure  21 . 
And  it  is  clear  that  the  condition  or  law  of  this  b 
correspondence,  or  connexion,  between  the  two 
new  and  variable  points,  e  and  f,  which  are 
thus  substituted  for  the  two  old  and  fixed  points,  a| 
c  and  D,  is  that  the  ordinal  relation  f  -  b  of  the 
two  points  of  the  new  pair  ef,  should  be  the 
same  with  the  ordinal  relation  d  -  c  of  the  two  ^ 
points  of  the  old  pair  cd,  or  that  the  equation 

F- E  =  D-C 

should  be  satisfied.  For  then,  as  in  ordinary  algebra,  the  two 
equations, 

F-E=D-C,    D-C  =  B  -A, 
H  2 


Fig.  21. 
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will  conduct  to  the  required  equation^ 

f-k=b-a; 

because  two  ordinal  relations,  which  coincide  each  with  the  same 
third  ordinal  relation,  as  here  with  d  -  c,  must  also  coincide  with 
each  other.  In  fact,  it  is  proved  in  Euclid's  Elements  (Book  xi. 
Prop.  9),  that  if  two  straight  lines,  as  here  ab  and  bf,  be  both 
parallel  to  any  third  straight  line,  as  here  cd,  then,  although 
they  be  not  contained  in  any  one  common  plane  with  thftt  third 
line,  they  will  be  parallel  to  each  other  ;  the  three  lines  (if 
equally  long)  being  edges  of  a  triangular  prism.  We  msLy  enunciate 
otherwise  this  principle  of  the  elimination  of  an  ordinal  rela^ 
Hon  D-c  between  two  equations  into  which  it  enters  as  above, 
by  saying  that  *Mf  any  two  vectors  (as  a  and  c  in  fig.  21)  be  eqtial 
to  the  same  third  vector  (as  in  that  figure  to  b),  they  are  also  equal 
to  each  other  f  at  least  if  we  now  adopt,  as  the  considerations  of 
the  preceding  article  lead  us  to  do,  the  conclusion,  or  the  dejini^ 
Hon,  that  two  vectors  are  equal  (as  representing  equal  diflPer- 
ences  of  points),  when,  and  only  when,  they  are  opposite  (but 
similarly  and  not  oppositely  directed)  sides  of  a  parallelogram^ 
or  else  are  equally  long  and  similarly  directed  portions  of  one 
common  indefinite  right  line  (the  latter  case  being  a  limit  of  the 
former).  Indeed  this  use  of  the  parallelogram  to  construct  the 
relation  oi  equality  between  directed  lines^  is  one  of  those  elements 
of  the  present  theory  which  it  shares  with  several  others.  We 
may  also  say  that  a  line,  a,  may  be  changed  to  another  line  b,  as 
in  figures  19,  20,  21,  without  ceasing  to  represent  the  sameordi- 
nal  relation^  or  the  same  difference  of  points  as  before,  or  at  least 
an  ^^tioZ  difference,  if  it  be  merely  made  to  move,  or  to  change  its 
situation  in  space,  without  change  of  length  or  of  direction  :  and 
thus  another  of  the  questions  lately  proposed  is  simply  and  fully 
aBSwered.  In  fact,  we  may  be  considered  to  have  already  adopted, 
at  least  tacitly,  this  view  of  equal  vectors^  when,  in  the  foregoing 
Lecture,  we  abstracted  from  the  situation  of  a  line^  or  treated 
that  situation  as  unimportant,  while  comparing  length  with 
length,  and  direction  with  direction. 

99.  An  easy  consequence  or  two  of  this  conception  of  equa- 
lity of  vectors  may  be  conveniently  here  mentioned.     Thus  hav- 
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ing  once  established  (with  the  signification  already  explained) 
the  equation  d  -  c  =  b  -  a,  we  may  naturally  be  led,  by  the  known 
analogies  of  algebraical  notation,  to  write  also  (under  the  same 
conditions  of  relative  position  of  the  four  points  compared)  this 
other  form  of  the  same  equation, 

D  =  (b  -  a)  +  c ; 

or  even  this  slightly  simpler  form  (omitting  the  parentheses), 

D=B  -  A+  c. 

And  then,  returning  from  notations  to  conceptions,  from  signs 
to  thoughts,  from  symbolical  expressions  to  geometrical  inter- 
pretations, we  may  regard  ourselves  as  having  thus  been  led  to 
enlcurge  that  notion  of  the  addition  of  a  line  to  a  pointy  which 
was  proposed  in  the  first  of  these  Lectures.  For  whereas  we 
there  employed  only  the  identity  b  =  b  -  a  +  a,  or  considered  only 
that  primary  case  of  addition  of  a  vector  b  -  a  to  a  vehend  a,  in 
which  this  ^^  punctum  vehendum^*'  a,  was  already  given  as  thetnt- 
tial  point  of  that  "  linea  vector"  b  -  a,  which  was  to  be  applied 
or  (in  the  language  of  these  Lectures)  added  to  it;  and  regarded 
ourselves  as  thus  obtaining  the  fnal  point  b  of  the  proposed  line, 
as  (what  we  called)  the  sum,  or  as  the  geometrical  result  of  this' 
conceived  addition  :  we  now,  on  the  contrary,  employ  the  equa^ 
tion  above  written,  namely,  d  =  b-a  +  c,  and  thereby  enlarge 
our  view,  so  as  to  include  the  more  general  case,  where  the  pro- 
posed line  B-A  does  not  already  begin  at  the  proposed  point  c,  to 
which  it  is  to  be  added  or  applied,  but  is  made  to  move,  without 
change  of  length  or  of  direction,  until,  in  its  new  and  altered 
situation,  denoted  by  d  -  c,  it  comes  to  begin  there ;  the  point  d, 
in  which  it  thus  comes  to  end^  being  now  the  result  of  this  pro- 
cess, or  the  geometrical  sum  required.  From  the  remark  made 
at  the  end  of  article  97,  it  is  clear  that  with  this  notation,  thus 
interpreted,  we  shall  have  also,  by  alternation^  for  the  same  sup- 
posed arrangement  of  the  points,  this  other  connected  equation, 

D=C- A+B ; 

and,  therefore,  that  for  any  three  points  of  space,  a  b  c,  we  may 
write  (as  in  algebra)  the  identity^ 
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C-A  +  B  =  B-A  +  C, 

each  member  being  a  symbol  for  one  common  Jburth  point  d. 

100.  The  same  conception  of  equal  vectors  conducts  also  to 
several  useful  results  respecting  the  addition  of  directed  lines. 
Thus,  in  connexion  with  fig.  21,  we  may  write 

D  -  A  =  (d  -  c)  +  (c  -  a)  =  (b  -  a)  +  (c  -  a)  ; 

and  again,  by  the  last  formula  of  art.  97,  or  by  the  principle  of 
cUternation  of  an  equation  between  differences  of  points,  we  have 

D  -  A  =  (d  -  b)  +  (b  -  a)  =  (c  -  a)  +  (b  -  a); 

the  sum^  therefore,  of  two  directed  and  coinitial  lineSy  such  as 
the  vectors  b  -  a  and  c  -  a,  is  the  intermediate  and  coinitial 
diagonal^  d  -  a,  of  the  parallelogram  abdc,  described  with  those 
two  lines  as  sides  ;  as,  in  several  other  modern  systems  (resem- 
bling so  far  the  present  theory),  it  has  been  inferred  or  defined  -to 
be.  And  we  see  that  this  sum  of  two  vectors  is  independent  of 
the  order  of  the  summands^  so  that  we  may  write,  generally,  as 
in  algebra, 

a  +  /3  =  /3  +  o; 

and  may  say  that  the  Addition  of  Vectors  is  always  a  commuta^ 
live  operation.  It  is  also  an  associative  operation;  that  is  to 
say,  we  may  write,  generally, 

(y  +  /3)  +  a  =  7  +  (j3  +  a). 

For  if  we  make,  in  connexion  with  the  same  figure  21, 

a=a=B-A=D-c=F-B; 
^=c-a=d-b; y=E-C=F-D; 

we  shall  then  have  the  two  partial  sumSf 

/3  +  o  =  d-a;7  +  /3  =  e-a  =  f-b; 

and  the  total  sum  of  the  three  successive  vectors  a  /3  7,  whether 
they  be  associated  (or  grouped)  in  one  way,  by  adding  y  to  /3  +  a, 
or  in  another  way  by  adding  7  +  /3  to  a,  is  still,  in  each  case,  the 
same  final  vector^  f  -  a  ;  since 
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7  +  (/3  +  a)  =  (F  -  d)  +  (D  -  a)  =  F  -  A, 

and 

(7  +  /3)  +  a  =  (f  -  b)  +  (b  -  a)  =  F  -  A. 

We  may  therefore  omit  the  parentheses,  and  write  simply,  here, 
the  equation 

7  +  /3+o  =  F-A. 

Or  if  we  attend  only  to  the  gauche  quadrilateral  acef,  with 
/3,  79  a  for  three  of  its  successive  sides,  and  with  ab  for  one 
diagonal,  and  cf  (not  marked  in  fig.  21)  for  the  other,  we  shall 
have 

7  +  /3=E-A,  a+7  =  F-c; 

and  therefore,  without  introducing  the  points  b  and  d, 

a+(7  +  /3)  =  (F-E)  +  (E-A)  =  F-A; 

(a  +  7)  +  /3  =  (F-c)  +  (c-A)  =  F-A; 

so  that  the  associative  principle  of  addition  is  again  seen  to  hold 
good,  and  we  may  write 

(a  +  7)  +  /3  =  a+(7  +  /3)  =  a  +  7  +  /3. 
We  see,  at  the  same  time,  that 

a+7  +  /3  =  7  +  /3  +  a, 

the  common  value  of  these  two  sums  being  the  vector  f- a;  and 
generally  it  is  clear,  from  considerations  such  as  the  above,  that 
in  the  addition  of  any  number  of  directed  lines  in  space ,  those 
summand  lines  may  be  in  any  manner  grouped  and  transposed^ 
without  altering  the  final  result^  provided  that  no  one  of  the  given 
lines  is  changed  in  length  or  in  direction  ;  and  also  that  this  sum 
of  any  set  of  vectors  is  simply  that  one  resultant  vector  which 
represents  or  is  the  instrument  of  a  vection  or  motion  in  space, 
equivalent^  as  to  its  total  orjinal  effect,  to  all  the  proposed com^ 
ponent  or  partial  motions,  simultaneously  or  successively  per- 
formed. In  short,  the  addition  of  vectors  still  answers  to  the 
composition  ofvections. 

101.  We  have  now  completely  resolved  ihe  first  problem  of 
article  96,  under  the  two  aspects  of  the  question  which  were 
mentioned  near  the  commencement  of  art.  97 ;  the  restriction. 
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there  spoken  of,  having  since  been  pictured  by  a  parallelogram^ 
and  the  liberty  having  been  constructed  by  a  prism.  And  there 
can  now  be  no  difficulty  in  resolving  also  the  second  problem  of 
art.  96,  with  the  help  of  the  remarks  which  have  been  made  in 
art.  97,  in  connexion  with  figure  19.  For,  after  constructing,  as 
in  that  figure,  the  parallelogram  abdc,  to  represent  (as  above) 
the  equality 

D  -  c  =  B  -  A, 

we  see,  by  the  remarks  just  now  referred  to,  that  we  shall  {really) 
change  the  value  of  one  of  the  two  equated  vectors^  or  make  it 
(really  and  not  merely  in  appearance)  cease  to  be  equal  to  the 
other  vector^  if,  by  any  one  of  three  distinct  sorts  of  changes  of 
the  position  of  the  sought  point  d  (the  three  other  points  abc  re- 
maining y^x^cf),  we  either y?r5^,  lengthen  (or  shorten)  the  line  cd, 
as  by  removing  d  to  s ;  or,  secondly^  turn  that  line  cd,  in  the 
plane  of  abc,  as  by  changing  d  to  f  ;  or  else,  and  thirdly^  turn 
that  line  cd  out  of  the  plane  abc,  into  some  other  position,  which 
is  not  represented  in  the  figure.  Conversely  these  three  distinct 
and  elementary  modes^  of  change  of  the  vector  d  -  c,  exhaust  aU 
the  possible  varieties  of  real  alteration  of  that* vector.  For  what- 
ever position  in  space  may  be  denoted  by  the  letter  h,  we  may 
always  conceive  that  the  point  d  comes  to  be  removed  to  this 
new  position  h,  and  that  the  vector  cd  is  thereby  changed  to  the 
vector  CH,  or  that  the  difference  d  -  c  is  changed  to  h  -  c,  by  three 
successive  and  component  alterations  of  the  kinds  enumerated 
above:  namely,  by  first  lengthening  (or  shortening)  cd  to  cb; 
then  turning  cs,  in  the  plane  abc,  till  it  becomes  cg  (in  fig.  19)  ; 
and  finally  causing  cg  to  revolve,  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  figure,  till  it  takes  the  position  ch.  In  fact  we 
could  always,  by  an  opposite  rotation,  in  such  a  perpendicular 
plane,  bring  ch  to  coincide  with  some  such  line  as  co,  in  the 
given  plane  of  abc;  then,  in  that  plane,  turn  co  till  it  became, 
like  CE,  a  line  in  the  same  direction  as  cd  ;  and  finally  shorten 
(or  lengthen)  cE,  till  it  became  the  line  cd  itself  But  each  of 
these  three  operations  would  make  a  real  change  in  the  vector  on 
which  the  operation  was  performed,  since  it  would  alter  either 
the  direction  (in  one  or  other  of  two  different  ways),  or  else  the 
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length  of  that  line;  and  to  these  three  distinct  modes  of  change 
of  a  vector  d  -  c,  we  see  that  all  others  may  be  reduced.  A 
Vector,  such  as  h  -  c,  is  therefore,  in  this  sense,  a  Triplet, 
since  t^  depends  upon  three  distinct  ehmentSj  which  admit  of 
being  expressed  numerically;  namely  one  to  tell  us  in  what  ratio 
the  length  of  cd  has  been  changed,  in  order  to  make  it  become 
CB  (in  the  foregoing  process) ;  another^  to  express,  in  degrees 
or  quadrants,  &c.,  the  angle  ecg,  through  which  the  line  ce  has 
been  turned,  in  the  given  plane  abc;  and  &nHly  a  third  number^ 
to  record  the  magnitude  of  that  other  angle  gch,  through  which 
CG  has  been  caused  to  revolve,  in  a  new  and  perpendicular  plane^ 
that  it  might  take  the  position  ch.  In  astronomical  language, 
if  ABC  be  the  plane  of  the  horizon ;  and  if  cd  be  a  line  whose 
length  is  unity,  directed  towards  the  south,  while  c  is  some 
known  origin  or  post  of  observation ;  then  the  vector  ch  (or  the 
position  H  of  its  extremity)  will  be  entirely  known,  if  we  know, 
first,  itslengthf  or  the  number  of  linear  units^  such  as  the  length  cd, 
which  are  contained  in  what  is  often  spoken  of,  and  tabulated,  as 
the  radiuS'Vector  of  the  point  (or  celestial  body)  h  ;  secondly, 
the  azimuth^  ecg,  of  that  point  or  body ;  and  thirdly,  the  alti- 
tudcy  GCH :  but  the  knowledge  of  any  two  of  these  three  data 
cannot,  in  general,  dispense  with  knowing  the  third.  All  must 
be  known,  if  we  would  fully  know  what  particular  vector  the 
line  CH  is,  or  where  in  space  the  point  or  body  h  is  situated ; 
unless  we  should  employ  the  aid  of  data  of  some  other  kindy  which 
would  however  always  be  found  to  furnish,  when  sufficiently 
discussed,  a  triple  variety,  and  one  not  more  than  triple^  as 
answering,  in  fact,  to  the  tridimensional  character  of  space. 
Indeed  we  have  of  late  been  merely  reproducing,  under  a  some- 
what different  aspect,  and  in  a  somewhat  greater  detail,  con- 
siderations which  were  briefly  stated,  or  suggested,  in  article  17 
of  the  first  of  these  Lectures  on  Quaternions ;  and  there  can  now 
be  no  difficulty  in  distinctly  seeing  that  (as  was  stated  by  antici- 
pation in  that  earlier  article)  any  vector  whatever  may  be  re^ 
presented  by  the  trinomial  form, 

p^ix-\^jy-¥kz  ; 

where  ijk  retain  their  significations  as  unit  lines,  while  the  scalars 
X  y  z  are  simply  Cartesian  co-ordinates. 
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102.  Resuming  now  the  consideration  of  the  questions  pro- 
posed in  art.  95,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  bqual  quotients  are 
represented  by  equivalent  biradials  ;  and  conversely,  that 
whatever  change  of  a  ray  disturbs  the  latter  equivalence^  dis- 
turbs also  the  former  equality  ;  whereas,  so  long  as  the  equiva- 
lence of  the  biradials  remains^  an  equation  between  the  quotients 
holds  good.  Thus,  for  example,  in  fig.  18,  art  94,  the  five  bira- 
dials HAE,  KEC,  FAC,  DBA,  ECB,  havc  been  seen  to  be  all  mu- 
tually equivalent^  in  the  sense  defined  in  art.  93 ;  and  accordingly, 
if  the  final  ray  of  any  one  of  these  five  biradials  be  divided  by  the 
initial  ray,  as  for  instance  ae  by  ah,  or  e  -  a  by  h  -  a,  the  quo- 
tient is,  for  each  of  these  five  divisions,  expressed  by  one  common 
symbol,  namely  by  2A%  if  the  figure  be  conceived  to  be  laid 
upon  a  table,  and  looked  at  from  above.  That  is  to  say,  we 
have  the  five  following  formulae,  to  be  interpreted  on  the  plan  of 
art.  86,  in  connexion  with  figure  18 : 

(b  -  a)  -5-  (h  -  a)  =  2A* ; 
(c  -  e)  -h  (k  -  e)  =  2A* ; 
(c-a)-5-(f-a)  =  2A*; 
(a-b)-5-(d-b)  =  2A*; 
(B-c)-f-  (E~C)  =  2A*. 

And  again,  whereas  the  three  other  biradials  fbc,  dca,  eab, 
were  seen  (in  art.  94)  to  be  indeed  similar  to  the  five  biradials 
just  now  mentioned,  but  not  equivalent  to  them,  because  the  di' 
rection  of  the  rotation  from  one  ray  to  another  is  reversed^  or 
because  the  aspects  are  opposite  ;  while  yet  the  three  biradials 
last  named  are  at  least  equivalent  to  each  other:  we  have  ac- 
cordingly, for  Mem,  these  three  other  formulae,  in  which  the  sign 
alone  of  the  exponent  §  is  changed  from  what  it  was  in  the  five 
formulae  last  written : 

(c-b)  -^  (f-b)  =  2A"*; 
(a-c)  -f-(D-c)  =  2A"*; 
(b-.a)-t-(e-a)  =  2A"*. 

103.  The  same  conception  oi  equality  of  quotients  maybe 
illustrated  by  the  following  simpler  figure  (fig.  22) ;  in  which 
AOB  and  COD  are  halves  of  equilateral  triangles,  if  the  closing 
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tuned  from  the  first,  by 

first  causing  it  to  reroire  ' 

throogh  a  certain  amount   / l_^ 

(in  the  figure,  a  quadrant)  -^ 

of  right-4ianded  rotation,  in  its  own  plane,  round  its  own  rertex, 
till  it  takes  the  position  bof,  and  by  then  increasing  the  length 
of  eadi  of  the  two  rays  ob  and  of,  in  one  common  ratio  (namely, 
in  the  figure,  the  ratio  of  ^3  to  1)  :  the  pair  of  rays  a,  /3,  being 
thus  changed  to  a  iietr  pair  of  rays,  y,  S,  but  so  that  the  qmoiiemt 
of  the  new  pair  is  equal  to  the  quotient  of  the  old  pur  (each 
being  still,  in  this  case  =2A^)>  and  that  thus  the  equation  of  art. 
95  is  satisfied,  namely 

In  &ct,  when  a  biradial  is  thus  merely  turned  round  in  its  ptane^ 
and  when  its  legs  are  altered  proportionally^  so  that  it  is,  in  its 
new  state,  equivalent,  as  a  biradial,  to  what  it  was  in  its  old 
state,  according  to  the  definition  of  such  equivalence  in  art.  93, 
it  is  clear  that  neither  the  relative  lengthy  nor  yet  the  relative 
direction^  of  the  second  ray  of  the  pair  to  the  first  ray  of  the 
same  pair,  is  altered ;  but  (by  art.  40  of  the  second  Lecture) 
the  QUOTIENT  of  the  division  of  the  second  ray  by  the  first  ray 
depends  only  on  this  relative  length,  and  upon  this  relative  direc- 
tion :  the  quotient  itself  therefore  remains  unaltered,  during  these 
changes  of  the  rays  which  are  compared. 

104.  It  might,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  be  enough,  in  estima- 
ting the  relative  direction  of  two  raySf  to  attend  simply  to  the 
ANGLE  between  them,  considered  as  to  its  magnitude  or  quantity^ 
and  without  any  attention  being  paid  to  its  plane.  But  a  little 
reflection  will  suffice  to  show  that  this  would  not  be  sufficient,  in 
the  study  and  comparison  of  directed  lines  in  space.  For  if,  for 
example,  in  fig.  22,  after  multiplying  the  length  of  the  ray  a  by 
^3,  and  causing  it  to  revolve  right-handedly  through  a  quadrant 
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in  the  plane  of  a  and  /3»  8o  as  to  make  it  take  the  length  and  di- 
rection of  y,  we  were  to  imagine  that  it  was  enough  to  multiply 
in  like  manner  the  length  of  j3  by  the  same  incommensurable 
tensor  ^3;  and  then  simply  to  set  oS some  fourth  line  S>  with  a 
length  thus  obtained,  at  an  angle  of  sixty  degrees  to  y,  such 
having  been  the  angle  of  inclination  of  j3  to  a;  and  if  we  were  to 
suppose  that  thus  we  should  satisfy  the  condition  of  the  equality 
of  quotients,  or  the  equation 

the  consequence  would  be  that  we  should  find,  for  the  ray  S,  no 
ONE  determined  direction^  but  merely  a  conical  locus,  even  if 
its  initial  point  or  origin  o,  were  regarded  as  g^ven  and  fixed : 
namely  that  right  cone,  or  cone  of  revolution^  which  would  be 
described  round  the  ray  y,  or  round  the  line  oc  as  axis,  with  the 
point  o  for  vertex,  and  with  a  semi-angle  of  sixty  degrees.  We 
should  therefore  be  led  into  a  vagueness,  and  an  indetermina- 
iiony  which  it  is  very  desirable  to  avoid,  if  it  be  possible  to  do 
so ;  and  which  indeed,  it  would  be  inexcusable  to  introduce,  or 
tolerate^  if  by  a  better  choice  of  definitions  we  can  avoid  it :  as 
we  can,  in  fact,  avoid  it,  by  taking  plane  and  hand  into  ac- 
count. Neglecting  these,  and  attending  merely  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  angle,  we  could  no  longer  say,  definitely^  that  the 
identity 

(i3-r-o)xa  =  i3 

held  good ;  we  could  only  say  that  the  simple  symbol  in  the  se- 
cond or  right  hand  member,  namely  j3,  denoted  one  among  the 
infinitely  many  values  of  the  complex  symbol  in  the  first  or  left 
hand  member,  namely  (/3  -^  a)  x  a  ;  that  is,  geometrically  speak- 
ing, j3  would  denote  one  of  the  infinitely  many  directions  of  the 
sides  of  a  certain  right  coney  all  which  directions  would  be  in- 
cluded among  the  meanings  of  the  (on  this  plan)  comparatively 
indeterminate  symbol  (/3  -r- a)  x  a.  But  when  plane  and  hand 
are  attended  to  (by  our  considering  towards  which  hand  and  in 
WHAT  plane  the  rotation  is  to  be  performed),  this  indetermina- 
TioN  entirely  disappears.  There  is,  therefore,  a  good  and  suffi- 
cient reason  for  our  taking  them  into  account,  as  we  have  donci 
and  as  we  shall  continue  to  do. 
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105.  On  the  other  hand,  if  any  one  were  to  deny  to  us  the  /t- 
berty  of  turning  the  proposed  angle  about,  even  in  its  own  plane; 
or  were  to  require  that  we  should  not  alter y  even  proportionally^ 
the  lengths  of  its  legs  at  all ;  if,  in  short,  conceding  that  when 
the  quotients  are  equals  the  biradials  must  be  equivalent^  he  were 
to  refuse  to  admit,  conversely,  that  equivalent  biradials  represent, 
in  ail  i*ases,  equal  quotients :  we  might  remind  this  supposed  ob- 
jector, that  in  studying  the  quotient  of  two  rays  we  have  (in 
art.  40)  proposed  to  study  only  a  certain  complex  relation,  of 
(what  we  called)  the  metrographic  kind :  not  lengths  themselves^ 
nor  directions  themselves^  as  his  objection  would  require  us  to  do, 
but  a  relation  between  lengths^  combined  with  a  relation  between 
directions.  We  must,  therefore,  not  forego  the  liberty  above  de- 
scribed, while  we  submit  to  the  restrictions  which  accompany  it. 
Indeed,  before  the  invention  of  the  quaternions,  the  same  inter- 
pretation  of  the  equation  8-r-'y  =  j3-T-a,  as  expressing  a  pro- 
portionality of  lengths,  and  an  equality  of  angles,  directed  towards 
one  hand  tit  one  fixed  plancy  had  been  published  by  other  writers 
with  whom  I  am  happy  so  few  to  agree :  although  my  view  of 
either  of  the  two  equated  quotients^  separately  taken,  appears  to 
be  in  many  respects  peculiar  to  myself;  as  also  does  my  mode  of 
passing/rom  plane  to  plane. 

106.  Having  thus  come  to  understand  fully  the  conditions  of 
equality  of  two  quotients,  /3  -4-  a  and  S  -f-  y,  we  are  next  to  enti- 
merate  their  modes  of  inequality  ^  as,  towards  the  end  of  article 
95^  it  was  proposed  to  do.  And  this  enumeration  is  easy  :  for  if 
we  regard  the  rays  a  and  j3  as  given  and  fixed,  and  retain  also  y, 
at  first,  as  an  unaltered  vector,  we  know,  by  the  discussion  in 
article  101,  that  the  remaining  vector  S  may  be  changed  in  three 
distinct  ways^  or  admits  of  a  triple  variety.  And  if  we  next  con- 
ceive the  new  biradial,  whose  rays  are  the  old  y  and  the  new  S, 
to  turn  (not  in  but)  with  its  otvn  plane^  preserving  its  new  incli- 
nation to  the  old  plane  of  a  and  /3  unchanged ;  we  shall  thereby 
alteryin  a  new  and  fourth  way^  thebiradial  (7,  S),  or  thequolient 
S-z-y;  because  we  shall  alter  its  plane.  You  see  this  little, 
moveable,  reading-desk^  upon  the  table  before  us:  the  line  or  edge 
where  its  slope  meets  the  table  is,  at  this  moment,  in  a  meridional 
direction,  or  in  the  line  of  north  and  south ;  but  it  is  obvious  that 
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I  can  move  it,  as  I  now  do,  by  making  the  desk  turnj  while  it 
still  rests  upon  the  table^  till  the  same  edge  comes  to  be  inclined^ 
or  (if  I  choose)  perpendicular  to  the  meridian.  (See  figure  23, 
where  two  positions  of  a  prismatic  desk  abcdbf  on  a  rectan- 
gular table  GHiK  are  represented.) 

Fig.  23. 


) 


And  thus  I  have  altered  the  aspect  of  the  desk,  and  therefore 
(by  art.  93)  the  value  of  any  biradial,  which  might  have  pre- 
viously been  traced  upon  it;  the  new  biradial,  after  such  a  twm- 
ing  OF  and  with  its  own  plane^  being  no  longer  equivalent  to 
the  old  one.  In  astronomical  language,  it  is  not  enough  that  we 
know  the  perihelion  distance  of  a  comet,  the  distance  oiperihe- 
lion  from  node,  and  the  inclination  of  the  orbit  to  the  ecliptic ; 
the  ORBIT,  as  di  plane,  remains  in  part  unknown,  until  we  know 
also  the  longitude  of  the  node,  or  the  line  in  which  it  intersects 
the  ecliptic.  The  required  enumeration  of  elements  has 
therefore  been  effected ;  and  we  become  aware  that  the  quotient 
OF  TWO  RAYS  involves,  when  thus  geometrically  and  numerically 
analyzed,  a  quadruple  variety  :  it  is,  therefore,  found  again, 
by  this  way  of  examination,  as  well  as  by  the  method  of  article 
91,  to  include  within  itself  a  system  of  four  numbers,  and  to 
be,  in  that  sense,  a  QuATERNioNr 

107.  The  following  additional  remarks  on  this  important  con- 
clusion may  not  be  wholly  useless.  If  the  situations  of  the  two 
extreme  points  a  and  b,  of  the  vector  b  -  a,  were  attended  to, 
that  vector  would  depend  on  six  distinct  numerical  elements 
(such  as  the  six  co-ordinates  of  the  two  points) ;  because  the 
situation  of  each  point,  in  particular,  depends  on,  and  involves, 
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three  numbers,  by  the  tridimensional  character  of  space.  Again, 
if  a  quotient  of  two  such  vectors,  expressed  under  the  form 
(d-c)^(b~a),  depended  essentially  on  the  situations  of  the 
Jour  points  a  b  c  d,  it  would,  for  the  same  reason,  involve  no 
fewer  than  twelvb  numerical  elements;  namely  three /or  each 
of  these  four  points.  But  because  the  vector,  denoted  by  the 
symbol  b  -  a,  is  conceived  to  depend,  essentially,  only  on  the 
RELATIVE  and  not  on  the  absolute  positions  of  the  points  a  and 
b,  we  are  allowed,  in  examining  the  degree  of  essential  variety 
of  which  a  vector,  so  regarded,  is  capable,  to  abstract  from  all 
that  seeming  or  merely  apparent  variety,  which  the  mere  change 
of  SITUATION  of  the  pair  of  points  can  produce.  We  may,  there- 
fore, conceive  the  initial  point  a  2A  fixed,  and  attend  only  to  the 
change  of  the  position  of  the  final  point  b  ;  and  then  we  find 
that  the  vector  b-a  depends  essentially  upon  three  numbers 
only,  and  is,  in  that  sense,  a  triplet.  And  here  we  might 
already  see  that  the  quotient  of  two  vectors  such  as 

(D  -  C) -r- (B  -  a), 

may  be  put  under  the  form 

(e  -  a)  -r-  (b  -  a), 

by  shifting  merely  the  situation  of  the  line  cd,  till  it  comes  to 
coincide  with  a  new  line  ae,  commencing  at,  or  radiating  from, 
the  point  a,  without  its  length  or  its  direction  having  been  al- 
tered, so  that  the  equation 

E-A=D-C 

shall  be  satisfied.  And  thus,  by  treating  a  as  a  known  and  fixed 
point,  or  origin  of  vectors,  we  should,  in  studying  the  amount 
of  possible  variety  of  a  quotient  of  the  kind  above  considered,  be 
only  obliged,  at  most,  to  consider  that  degree  of  variety  which 
might  arise  from  changes  of  the  two  points  b  and  e;  so  that  the 
Quotient  in  question  could  not  involve  more  than  six  distinct 
numerical  elements.  Considering,  next,  that  it  is  not  on  the 
actual  or  absolute  lengths  of  the  two  vectors  that  their  quotient 
depends,  but  rather  on  their  relative  length,  or  on  the  ratio  of 
the  one  length  to  the  other,  we  see  that  the  divisor-line  b  -  a 
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may  be  treated  as  having  its  length  equal  to  some  one  feed 
standard,  or  unit^  provided  that  we  suitably,  that  is  to  say  pro- 
portionallpi  change  the  length  of  the  dividend-line  B  -  a  ;  and 
thus  the  NUMBER  of  distinct  numerical  elements,  in  the  concep- 
tion of  the  quotient,  is  reduced  at  least  as  low  as  five  ;  because 
the  point  b  may  be  conceived  to  be  situated  upon  the  surface  of 
a  sphere^  with  its  radius  equal  to  the  unit  of  length,  described 
about  the  fixed  point  a  as  centre  :  so  that  its  degree  of  possible 
variety  is  reduced  from  a  dependence  on  three  numbers  to  a  de- 
pendence on  TWO  only,  while  the  other  variable  point  b  continues 
to  furnish  only  three  numbers.   But  again,  it  is  not  absolute^  but 
relative  directions  with  which  we  have  to  deal;  we  must  there- 
fore allow  the  angle  bab  to  turn  in  its  own  plane^  round  its  own 
vertex  a,  and  must  exclude^  as  merely  apparent^  whatever  diS' 
tinction  or  variety  seems  to  result,  from  the  comparison  of  any  one 
such  position  of  the  angle  (or  biradial)  so  revolving,  with  another 
position  thereof.     We  may  then  conceive  the  unit-vector  ab  to 
be  brought,  by  this  sort  of  rotation,  into  ohq  fixed  planey  such  as 
the  horizontal  plane  drawn  through  the  fixed  point  a  ;  and  then, 
although  the  possible  variety  of  the  point  e  will  still  remain  nu- 
merically  triple^  yet  the  variety  allowed  to  the  point  b  will  be  re- 
duced to  a  dependence  upon  a  single  number^  such  as  that  which 
would  express  the  azimuth  of  this  point  b,  or  generally  a  single 
angle  in  the  horizontal  plane.     The  wholb  possible  variety 
OF  THE  QUOTIENT  OF  TWO  VECTORS,  or  of  ouc  directed  line  in 
space  divided  by  another,  is  found,  therefore,  by  this  mode  of 
examination  or  analysis,  to  involve  a  dependence  upon  not  more 
THAN  Four  distinct  numerical  elements.     And  that  it  in- 
volves NOT  FEWER  THAN  FouR  such  elements  appears  from  con- 
siderations stated  above.  It  may  therefore  be  properly  called  (as 
in  fact  I  do  call  it)  a  Quaternion.      In  short,  when  such  a 
quotient  is  pictured  by  a  biradial^  it  is  found  to  involve  two  nu- 
merical elements  for  species^  and  two  others  for  aspect ;  or  more 
concisely,  two  for  shape,  and  two  for  plane  :  but  two  and 
two  make  Four. 

108.  It  is  easy  now  to  answer  the  last  of  the  questions  (80, 
IX.),  which  were  proposed  at  the  commencement  of  this  Lecture; 
or  to  shew,  generally,  what  ought  to  be  understood  by  the  mul' 
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tiplicatian  q/'onb  Quaternion  by  another.  For  we  need  only 
conceive  the  two  factor  quaternions  as  being  represented  or  con- 
structed by  two  biradial  figures^  having,  for  greater  simplicity, 
one  common  vertex;  to  inquire  next  in  what  tinefi  (heptanes of 
these  two  figures  intersect  each  other ;  to  determine  thence  two 
other  lines  a  and  y,  so  that  the  quotient  /3  -^  a  may  be  equal  to  the 
multiplicand  quaternion,  and  that  y  -^  /3  may  be  in  like  manner 
equal  to  the  multiplier,  according  to  the  notion  of  equality  be- 
tween quotients,  which  has  been  already  fully  explained:  and  finally 
to  determine  the  product  quaternion^  namely,  the  new  quotient 
Y  -s-  a,  according  to  the  identity  in  art.  49,  by  completing  a  tri^ 
angular  pyramid,  or  at  least  by  closing  a  trihedral  angle.  That 
the  process,  thus  sketched  out,  is  an  absolutely  definite  one, 
and  altogether  free  from  vagueness,  you  may  already  see.- 
You  cannot,  therefore,  be  surprised  to  have  it  shewn  to  you,  as 
I  hope  in  the  next  Lecture  to  shew  it,  that  the  results  of  such 
multiplication  of  quaternions  constitute,  in  many  remark- 
able instances,  or  classes  of  cases,  connected  with  useful  geo- 
metrical interpretations  and  applications,  the  subject'inatter  qf 
theorems. 

For  example,  the  associative  principle  of  the  multiplication  of 
quaternions,  or  the  equation 


//    /    _       // 


q   q  .q--q   .  q  q, 

(where  the  point  is  used  as  a  mark  of  multiplication),  will  be 
found  to  be  such  a  theorem.  It  will  be  shewn  to  be  a  truth,  but 
not  a  truism  ;  corresponding,  in  this  system  of  symbolical  geo- 
metry, to  certain  properties  of  spherical  figures,  which  are  indeed 
iiQportant,  but  are  not  obvious:  and  which  cannot  probably  be  in 
any  other  way  so  simply  expressed. 

109.  But  while  thus  reserving  for  another  occasion  any  such 
investigations  as  these,  respecting  the  theory  of  Operations  on 
Quaternions,  with  the  geometrical  constructions  and  conse- 
quences that  pertain  to  them,  a  few  remarks  may  usefully  be 
added  here  as  illustrations  of,  or  corollaries  from,  some  things 
which  have  been  already  stated  in  the  present  Lecture,  respect- 
ing operations  on  lines  and  numbers.  Thus,  without  entering 
jret  on  the  general  operation  of  taking  the  tensor,  we  may  at 
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least  consider  here  the  two  particular  but  useful  cases^  where  the 
general  quaternion^  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  operate,  reduces 
itself,  first,  to  a  number^  and  second,  to  a  line:  and  so  may  at 
present  inquire  only,  in  the  first  place,  what  is  the  tensor  of  a 
scalar:  and,  in  the  second  place,  what  is  the  tensor  of  a  vector? 
And  then  we  may  observe,  that  whereas  every  TBNSORis(by  art. 
63)  to  be  regarded  as  a  signless  number,  which  denotes  gene- 
rally  (by  90)  the  metric  element  of  a  factor,  the  ^riM^r  of 
the  two  tensors  just  now  mentioned  expresses  that  factor-element 
of  the  scalar^  namely,  its  absolute  value,  or  arithmetical  magni- 
tude, which  is  independent  of  algebraical  sign  ;  while  the  latter 
of  the  same  two  tensors  expresses  that  analogous  factor-element 
of  the  vector,  namely,  its  length  or  geometrical  magnitude,  which 
in  independent  of  geometrical  direction.  As  examples  of  such 
tensors  of  scalars,  we  have  the  values, 

T(±3)  =  3;  T(±v^2)=v^2; 

and  as  examples  of  such  tensors  of  vectors,  we  have  the  equa- 
tions, 

Tt  =  T>-TA  =  l. 

110.  In  fact,  by  prefixing  the  characteristic  T  to  any  sym- 
bol p  of  a  vector,  or  directed  line  in  space,  regarded  as  being  itself 
a  geometrical  factor  (on  the  plan  of  ait.  82),  we  imply  (see  art. 
DO)  that  we  abstract  from  the  graphic  operation  oftlu^ficior- 
line,  and  attend  only  to  its  metric  effect  ;  which  comes  to 
abstracting  from  the  direction  of  the  line  p,  and  attending  only 
to  its  length.  This  length  of  any  vector  p  may  hence  be  de- 
noted by  the  symbol  Tp,  and  may  be  called,  as  above,  on  the 
general  plan  of  these  Lectures  (see  in  particular  the  latter  part 
of  art.  90),  the  tensor  of  that  vector  p.  In  other  words,  the  num- 
ber T(>  is  to  be  conceived  to  denote  the  answer  to  the  question. 
How  many  linear  units  (of  a  length  previously  assumed  as  the 
standard  of  length)  are  contained  in  the  line  p?  For  when  the 
tensor  Tp  is  considered  (on  the  plan  of  same  art.  90)  as  ofie  ele- 
ment of  the  factor  p  (the  other  factor-element  being  the  versor 
Up),  it  must  be  supposed  to  answer  this  other  but  connected 
question  :  In  what  ra/?o  does  the  proposed  vector  p,  regarded  \s 
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a  MULTIPLIER-LINE,  oUer  ike  length  of  amy  other  vector  o-, 
perpendicular  to  itself,  on  which  it  operates,  in  the  way  explain- 
ed in  the  eighty-second  article  ? — ^that  is  to  say  (o-  being  still  sup- 
posed perpendicular  to  p).  What  is  the  ratio  of  the  length  of  the 
prodmct'iiHe  p<r  to  the  length  of  the  muUipUccand-iime  a  ?  On 
the  one  hand,  by  art.  90,  this  ratio  must  be  that  of  Tp  to  1, 
because  it  is,  in  general,  the  ratio  of  T^  to  1,  if  9  be  the  factor 
of  the  multiplication,  whatever  that  foctor  may  be:  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  art.  82,  the  same  ratio  is  expressed  by  the 
number  of  linear  units  in  p,  because  the  length  of  the  product- 
line  pa  was  found,  in  that  article,  to  be  the  product  of  the  lengths 
of  the  two  (actor- lines,  in  the  sense  that  the  number  denoting  the 
length  of  pa  is  the  product  of  those  which  denote  the  lengths  of 
p  and  a.  We  must,  therefore,  conclude,  as  before,  that  the  nunh- 
ber  Tp  expresses  the  length  of  the  line  p  ;  or  that  **  the  tensor 
of  a  vector  is  the  number  denoting  its  length.'* 

With  this  signification  of  a  symbol  such  as  Tp,  it  is  clear  that 
the  equations  of  art.  90, 

T.KX=6f,  T(X^O  =  c-^6. 

mav  be  written  as  idtntities  thus. 

•  ■* 

T.a  =  Tc.TA,  Ta-c)=TX^Tic: 

where  c  and  X  are  symbols  olany  two  rectors:  and  indeed  it  will 
be  found  that  analc^ous  identities  exist,  for  the  more  general 
case  where  those  symbols  under  the  characteristic  T  are  supposed 
to  represent  two  quaternions. 

111.  There  is,  however,  another  mode  of  ex/ireMtn^the  length 
of  a  line  p,  on  the  principles  of  the  present  theory,  uithout  em- 
ploying the  characteristic  T,  which  mode  it  may  be  proper  here 
to  mention,  and  which  depends  on  the  principle  enunciated  at 
the  beginning  of  art.  85.  It  was  there  shewn,  as  a  particular 
case  of  the  multiplication  of  parallel  vectors,  that  the  square  of 
ettry  rector  is  a  negative  scalar^  of  which  the  positive  opposite 
expresses  the  square  of  the  length  of  the  vector;  that  is,  the 
square  of  the  number  which  denotes  that  length,  by  denoting  (as 
usual)  the  number  of  linear  units  contained  in  it.     Hence,  for 
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example,  if  r  be  the  number  which  thus  denotes  the  length  of 
the  vector  p,  we  shall  have  the  equations, 

which  give  also  these  others, 

the  expression  -  p',  under  this  last  radical  sign,  being  here  a  posi-- 
tive  number,  because  the  square  p'  of  the  vector  p  is  itself  (hy 
the  lately  cited  article)  a  negative  number.  The  radical  V  (-  (>^)  is 
therefore,  in  this  theory,  another  STMBOL^br  the  length  of  the 
line  p  ;  and  by  comparing  the  results  of  the  present  and  of  the 
foregoing  article,  we  arrive  at  this  important  symbolical  equality, 
where  p  may  represent  any  vector ^ 

Tp=V(-e»); 

giving  also  this  equation  freed  from  radicaU, 

(Tp)«  +  p«  =  0. 

If  ti;  be  a  scalar^  then,  by  what  was  shewn  in  art.  109,  its  tensor 
is,  on  the  other  hand, 

where  the  positive  or  absolute  value  of  the  radical  is  to  be  taken ; 
and  we  may  just  mention  by  anticipation  here,  that  when  a^tMi- 
temion  q  shall  have  been  put  under  the  general  form  already 
referred  to  in  art.  78,  namely, 

q  =  w-\-  ix  ■¥jy  +  4z, 
or,  more  concisely, 

q^w^p^ 

where  ti;  is  a  scalar,  and  p  is  a  vector,  the  tensor  of  this  quater- 
nion will  be  found  to  admit  of  being  so  expressed  as  to  include 
the  two  radical  forms  lately  written ;  namely,  in  the  following 
way: 

Ty  =  T(tt;  +  p)=  Viu^-p^)' 

112.  It  may  be  instructive  here  to  remark,  that  because  when 
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paad  m  are  aaj  two  papoHEcvbr  fiacsy  tkeir  prodact  pa  it  itadf 
anoclicr  liae,  die  tensor  of  tUt  pffoduct  waaj,  I7  the  last  artidc^ 
be  thus  exprcased : 

And  because  the  kogth  of  this  pnMlact  liBe  pm  is  the  prodoct  of 
the  lengths  of  the  two  &Gtor  lines  p  and  9,  we  have  also  (con- 
pare  art.  1 10}, 

T.p»=Tp.T#. 

Eliminaring,  therefiire,  the  diaiacteristic  T,  by  the  principles  of 
the  preceding  aitide,  we  arrire  at  the  cqoatioii, 

which  most  no  doubt  seem  stiange  to  thofe  who  are  accostomed 
only  to  the  ezpresHons  of  ordinary  or  camrntmUtiht  Algdtra.  But 
in  the  presenl  Geometrieal  CalcmltUj  by  the  cqmaium  ofp€rp€m^ 
dicuUfritlf  assigned  in  ait.  82,  the  formola  last  written,  when 
cleared  of  radicals,  expresses  simply  that 

-  pa .  p9  —  pp»  <f^j  if  —  ^p  =  ^  pa ; 

and  since  this  last  condition  gi^es  eridently, 

—  p  •  ffp  •  If  =  "T  p  •  pa  •  a^ 

we  see  that  we  hare  only  to  remote  tie  poimiSj  regarded  as  marks 
of  multiplication,  which  serre  to  ffroupe  (and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  separate)  the  factors^  in  order  to  arrire  at  the  expression  of 
the  equality  asserted  in  the  formula.  Now  such  rexotal  of 
POINTS,  or  of  other  separating  and  associating  marks  inserted  be- 
tween factor-symbols,  is  precisely  what  is  allowed  by  that  Asso- 
ciative Principle  of  multiplication,  which  was  stated,  in  art. 
108,  to  bold  good  for  quaternions  generally.  We  hare,  therefore, 
not  only  explainmi  what  might  for  a  moment  appear  a  difiemUg^ 
but  also  hare  ttrifiedj  in  one  useful  case  of  application,  that  pe- 
nerai  as90ciaike  primeiple^  which  will  be  foond  to  be  among  the 
most  important  links  of  connexion  between  Algebra  and  the 
Calcclcs  of  Qcatermoxs. 
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113.  The  versor  of  a  scalar  is  simply  the  sign  +,  if  the  scalar 
be  positive,  or  the  sign  -,  if  the  scalar  be  negative;  but  because 
these  SIGNS,  regarded  2l%  factors^  have  respectively  the  same  ef- 
fects as  the  factors  +  1  and  -  1,  we  may  write  for  any  scalar  tr, 
the  formula, 

\]w  =  ±  I,  according  as  ir  ^  0. 

For  example, 

U(+3)   =  +  =  +1; 
U(- v^2)  =  -  =  -l. 

The  versor  of  a  vector  p  is  the  vector-unit  in  the  direction  of 
that  vector  ;  for  such  is  the  other  factor  of  p,  in  the  identity 

p  =  Tp  .  \Jp ; 

the  factor  Tp  having  been  seen  (in  art.  110)  to  be  the  number 
which  denotes  the  length  of  the  line  p,  so  that  on  dividing  the 
line  by  this  number,  the  quotient 

Up  =  p-^Tp 

must  be  in  general  a  neiv  line^  with  the  same  direction  as  p,  but 
with  its  length  reduced  to  unity.     For  example 

U(3i)=i;  U(->  V2)  =  -/ 

We  may  also  write  (in  virtue  of  the  value  of  Tp,  assigned  in  art. 
Ill)  this  general  expression^ 

Up  =  p  ^  V  (- (,»), 

where  p  may  denote  any  vector  ;  and  we  shall  have,  with  the 
same  generality,  the  equation  (compare  arts.  75,  77), 

(Up)»  =  -1. 

The  versor  of  zero  must  be  regarded  diS  indeterminate  ^  unless  the 
zero  be  supposed  to  be  the  limit  of  some  known  process,  in  which 
case  we  may  be  induced  to  treat  it  as  an  injinitesimal  scalar  with 
known  sign,  or  (according  to  the  case)  as  an  infinitesimal  vector 
with  a  known  direction ;  and  then  this  sign,  or  this  direction, 
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may  be  considered  as  the  particular  value  of  the  symbol  UO,  for 
that  particular  question.  And  for  the  same  reason  that  +1  or-  1 
may  be  substituted  for  +  or  -,  as  the  value  of  the  versor  of  any 
scalar  different  from  zero,  we  may  also,  whenever  we  think  fit, 
equate  a  tensor  to  a  positive  scalar ^  although  it  was  seen  (in  art. 
63)  to  be  more  properly  a  signless  number ^  or  one  unaccompanied 
with  algebraic  sign. 

1 14.  The  conjugate  of  a  scalar  is  simply  that  scalar  itself;  but 
the  conjugate  of  a  vector  is  the  vector  reversed^  or  taken  with  a 
direction  opposite  to  the  original,  without  any  change  of  length; 
because  in  general  (by  art.  89)  conjugate  factors  produce  the 
same  effects  in  the  way  of  tension,  but  proiluce  opposite  effects 
in  the  way  of  version :  and  opposite  lines  (by  same  art.  89)  pro- 
duce such  opposite  effects,  when  used  as  axes  of  right-handed 
rotation,  to  operate  on  any  other  line  to  which  they  are  both  per- 
pendicular. Thus  with  the  recent  significations  of  w  and  p,  and 
with  the  characteristic  of  conjugation  K,  we  have  generally, 

Kw==  +  w;  Kp  =  -  p  ; 

and  it  may  be  stated  by  anticipation,  that  when  any  quaternion 
q  is  put  under  the  form  (see  art.  Ill)  q-  t^  +  p,  its  conjugate  is 

Kq  =  K{w  +  p)  =  M-  -  p. 

115.  Finally,  as  regards  powers  of  lines,  with  positive  or  ne- 
gative  numbers  for  their  exponents,  it  is  easy  to  give  a  clear  and 
simple  interpretation  to  any  symbol  of  such  a  power,  by  an  ob- 
vious extension  of  what  was  shown  in  art.  86,  respecting  powers 
of  unit-vectors.  We  saw,  when  considering  such  powers,  that 
whereas  the  unit-line  ^,  for. example,  if  regarded  as  a  factor, 
would  have  the  effect  of  turning  any  horizontal  vector  on  which 
it  operates,  horizontally  and  right-handedly  through  a  quadrant, 
or  of  causing  this  multiplicand  vector  to  advance  through  1)0°  of 
azimuth,  the  power  X:*  with  the  fraction  \  for  its  exponent,  would 
only  cause  the  vector  to  turn,  in  the  same  plane  and  towards  the 
same  hand,  through  half  ix  quadrant,  or  would  make  it  advance 
through  45*^  of  azimuth.  The  operation  of  which  the  factor  A^  is 
the  agent,  is  therefore  half  of  that  other  opergtion,  of  wiiich  the 
agent  is  the  factor  h  itself;  in  the  sense  that  two  operations  of 
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the  one  kind  are  equivalent  to  one  of  the  other.  In  symbols  we 
have,  therefore,  here,  as  in  common  algebra,  the  equation  or 
identity, 

**  ft*  =  *. 

Suppose  now  that  p  is  some  other  upward  vector, 

where  z  is  a  positive  number  different  from  unity;  for  instance 
let 

z  =  2  y/  2,  p  =  A  v^8. 

Xo  interpret^  then,  the  symbol  p*,  we  have  only  to  combine,  with 
the  recent  act  of  version  through  half  a  quadrant,  an  act  of  ten- 
sion, which  shall,  in  like  manner,  produce  half  the  effect  of  mul- 
tiplying by  the  number  z:  in  other  words  we  are  to  multiply  the 
square-root  W  of  the  given  versor  ft,  by  the  square-root  2*  of  the 
given  tensor  z.     For  the  product  thus  found,  namely, 

p*  =  z***  =  8*ft*, 

where  8^  has  its  usual  arithmetical  signification,  is  a  symbol  satis- 
fying the  analogous  identity, 

p4  pi  =  p ; 

and  the  symbol  p^  when  thus  interpreted,  represents  a  factor 
which  is  the  agent  of  a  certain  complex  operation,  on  length  and 
on  direction,  whereof  the  metric  and  the  graphic  elements  are 
respectively,  as  operations,  the  halves  of  the  corresponding  ope- 
rations of  tension  and  version,  which  are  the  elements  of  that 
other  operation,  whereof  the  given  factor  p  is  the  agent.  In  fact, 
if  we  twice  successively  multiply  the  length  of  any  proposed  hori- 
rizontal  line  by  the  new  incommensurable  tensor  v^  v^  8,  we  shall 
thereby,  upon  the  whole,  have  multiplied  that  length  by  the  ori- 
ginal number  ^S  or  z;  that  is,  by  the  proposed  tensor  of  p.  And 
if,  in  like  manner,  we  twice  successively  operate  on  the  direction 
of  the  same  horizontal  line,  by  the  versor  ft*,  regarded  as  a  gra- 
phic faetor,  we  shall,  on  the  whole,  have  caused  the  line  to 
advance  through /u'o  octants,  or  through  one  quadrant  ofazi* 
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mutfay  which  is  precisely  the  effect  of  operating  once  by  the  pro- 
posed versor  k  of  the  factor  p  itself.  Again,  with  the  same  base 
p=k  ^  Sf  but  with  the  firaction  ^  for  the  exponent,  we  obtain  on 
the  same  plan  the  power, 

which  satisfies  the  identity, 

pi  pi  pT  =  p ; 

and,  as  a  factor,  has  the  effect  of  turning  any  horizontal  line  on 
which  it  operates  through  30^  of  azimuth,  and  of  increasing  the 
length  of  that  line  in  the  ratio  of  the  diagonal  to  the  side  of  a 
square,  or  in  the  ratio  of  the  cube  root  of  the  number  z  to  unity. 
And  the  power 

p»  =  2Al, 

when  used  as  a  factor,  changes  the  half  base  to  an  adjacent  side 
of  a  horizontal  and  equilateral  triangle,  in  such  a  manner  that 
this  last- mentioned  power  of  p  coincides  with  that  quaternion 
which  has  been  already  considered  in  articles  102, 103  of  the  pre- 
sent Lecture,  and  is  represented  or  constructed  by  any  one  of 
the  five  equivalent  biradials  dba,  &c.,  of  the  figure  18,  or  by  any 
one  of  the  three  other  equivalent  biradials,  aob,  cod,  eof  of  fig. 
22. 

1 16.  More  generally,  for  the  same  base  p,  and  for  any  nume- 
rical exponent  /,*we  may  write,  as  in  ordinary  algebra,  the  fol- 
lowing expression  for  the  power : 

That  is  to  say,  the  tensor  2*,  qfthe  power  p',  is  the  corresponding 
power  of  the  tensor  z  ;  and  the  versor  k*  of  the  same  power  p',  is 
the  jootrer  of  the  versor  k.  It  is  evident  that  analogous  results 
must  hold  good  for  the  powers  of  all  other  vectors,  and  that  we 
may  write  generally,  for  any  such  power,  with  a  vector  for  base, 
and  a  scalar  for  exponent,  the  formulae, 

T.p'-(Tpy; 

u.p'=(Upy. 
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A  POWER  of  this  sort  is,  therefore,  tn  general  a  quaternion^ 
of  which  the  tensor  and  the  versor  can  be  assigned  by  the  fore- 
going rules  :  but  this  quaternion  may^  in  certain  particular  cases, 
degeJierate  into  a  line  or  a  number.  In  fact,  since,  with  the  in- 
terpretation assigned  above,  the  power  p',  regarded  as  a  factor, 
has,  in  general,  the  effect  of  causing  any  line  cr,  perpendicular  to 
the  base-line  p,  to  revolve  round  that  base  through  an  angle  =  t 
X  90^;  while  it  multiplies  the  length  of  the  same  multiplicand 
line  by  the  <'*  power  of  the  number  Tp,  which  expresses  the  length 
of  the  base  ;  we  see  that  in  the  equations, 

p'cr  =  r,  p'  =  r  -7-  cr, 

where  r  denotes  the  product-line,  or  the  result  of  the  multipli- 
cation thus  conceived,  this  line  r  will  not  only  be  perpendicular 
to  p,  but  also  to  0-,  if  the  exponent  t  be  any  odd  whole  number  ; 
in  this  case,  therefore,  the  power  p^  being  equal  to  the  quotient 
of  two  rectangular  lines,  will  be  itself  a  line  or  vector.  For  ex- 
ample, the  power  p^  is  evidently  the  base-line  p  itself.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  exponent  t  be  zero,  or  any  positive  or  negative 
multiple  of  4,  the  direction  of  the  product  line  r  comc{£/€«  with 
that  of  the  multiplicand  line  o-,  and  the  power  pS  regarded  as  the 
quotient  r  -:-  <r,  is  seen  to  be  2i  positive  number  ;  for  example,  we 
have,  as  in  algebra,  the  value 

But  if  the  exponent  t  be  any  positive  or  negative  multiple  of  2, 
without  being  a  multiple  of  4,  then  the  direction  of  r  is  opposite 
to  that  of  0-,  and  the  power  p'  hsi negative  number:  and,  in  fact, 
we  saw,  for  example,  that  the  square  p^  of  every  vector  p  is  equal 
to  a  negative  scalar,  or  that  (by  arts.  85,  11 1), 

e-  =  -  (Tp)«. 

117.  Another  useful  though  particular  case^  in  this  theory  of 
powers  of  lines,  is  the  power  with  negative  unity  for  exponent. 
This  power  p''  is  itself,  by  the  last  article,  a  line^  because  the 
exponent  is  an  odd  whole  number  ;  and  this  new  line  may  be 
called  the  reciprocal  of  the  old  or  given  line  p,  on  account  of 
e  relation 
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ivhich  is  included  in  the  more  general  formula  (common  to  alge- 
bra and  to  quaternions), 

where  m  and  it  are  any  scalar  exponents.  The  tensor  of  the  re- 
ciprocal  of  any  vector  is  evidently  the  reciprocal  of  the  tensor  of 
that  vector ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  versor  of  the  reciprocal  is 
the  reciprocal  of  the  versor.  The  factor  p"^  has,  therefore,  the 
effect  of  dividing  by  Tp  the  length  of  any  line  a  perpendicular  to 
p,  on  which  it  is  conceived  to  operate,  and  also  of  turning  that 
line  <r  lejt-handedly  through  a  quadrant  round  the  direction  of 
-I-  p,  or  right-handedly  through  a  quadrant  round  the  opposite  di* 
rection  of -p  as  an  axis.     We  may  then  write 

which  result  evidently  agrees  with  the  formula  of  art.  113, 

(Up)*  =  -1; 
and  gives  the  general  expression 

p^  =  -Tp-'.Up. 

Any  two  reciprocal  vectors^  such  as  p  and  p"*,  have,  therefore, 
their  directions  opposite^  and  their  lengths  reciprocal ;  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  rectangle  con. 
structed  with  those  lengths  for  ^***  ^^' 

its  sides  is  equal  in  area  to  the 
square  described  upon  the  unit 
of  length.  For  example,  if 
AGE,  in  fig.  24,  be  a  diameter 
of  a  circle,  and  if  the  ordinate 
or  half  chord  oc  or  od,  per-^ 
pendicular  to  that  diameter,  be 
taken  for  the  unit  of  length, 
then  the  two  oppositely  direct- 
ed segments  of  that  or  of  any 
other  chord  through  o,  for  in- 
stance the  two  opposite  parts  or  segments  b  -  o  and  f  -  o  of  the 
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chord  EOF,  are,  in  the  sense  above  explained,  reciprocal  vectors^ 

so  that 

if  E  -  o  =  p,  then  f  -  o  =  p"^ 

118.  If  we  combine  this  notion  of  a  reciprocal  with  the  rule 
for  forming  generally  the  product  of  any  two  vectors,  which  rule 
was  deduced  in  art.  88,  we  shall  infer  easily  that  *^  to  divide  one 
vector  /3  by  another  vector  a,  and  to  multiply  the  former  vec- 
tor /3  into  the  reciprocal  a'^  of  the  latter ^  are  operations  which 
give  generally  one  common  quaternion  as  their  result:"  or  that 
we  may  write  (in  quaternions  as  in  algebra). 

In  fact,  the  quotient  in  the  one  member,  and  the  product  in  the 
other,  have  one  common  tensor^  namely  T/3  -r*  Ta,  or  the  quo- 
tient of  the  length  of  /3  divided  by  the  length  of  a.  Again,  the 
axis  of  the  versor  of  the  quotient  /3  -r-  a,  regarded  as  a  graphic 
operator,  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  which  contains  both  a  and 
/3,  or  to  which  they  both  are  parallel ;  and  the  rotation  round  this 
axis  from  the  divisor  a  to  the  dividend  /3,  is  (by  our  general  con- 
ception of  a  geometrical  quotient)  right-handed ;  such  then  is  also 
the  character  of  the  rotation  round  the  same  line,  from  /3  to  -  a, 
or  from  (5  to  a'S  and,  therefore  (by  87,  88),  this  line  is  also  the 
axis  of  the  versor  of  the  product^  /3  x  a"  ^  or  /3a"^  And  finally, 
the  angles  of  rotation  are  the  same ;  for  the  angle  of  the  quotient, 
j3  -f-  a,  which  angle  may  be  thus  denoted, 

Z  O  -r  a), 

is  simply  the  angle  between  the  directions  of  a  and  /3 ;  while  (by 
the  same  arts.  87,  88)  the  angle  of  the  product^  /3  xa~^  which 
may,  on  the  same  plan,  be  denoted  thus, 

^Oxa-i), 

is  the  supplement  of  the  angle  between  /3  and  o  ~S  or  between  /3 
and  -  a,  or  is  equal  to  the  angle  between  the  directions  of  a  and 
/3  themselves.     We  may  also  agree  to  denote  occasionally  the 

ocal  vector  a'  by  the  fractional  symbol  -  ;  and  to  repre- 

a 
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sent  the  quotient  ^ -i- a,  or  the  product  j3a~S  by  the  analogous 
symbol  &. 

a 
119.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  properties  of  loga- 
BiTHMic  SPIRALS  may  employ  them  with  advantage  to  illustrate 
the  whole  preceding  theory  of  powers  of  lines.  In  figure  25>  let 
ABCDBFG  be  one  half-spire  of  such  a  curve,  subtending  two  right 
angles  at  the  polb  o;  while  another  half  spire,  proceeding  in  the 
opposite  direction  from  a,  passes  through  the  points  uvwxTz. 

Fig.  25. 


Let  the  six  transversals  through  the  pole,  aozg,  boy,  cox,  dow, 
Bov,  Fou,  be  conceived  to  succeed  each  other  at  equal  angular 
intervals  of  thirty  degrees  each ;  and  of  the  two  rectangular  rays, 
or  vectors  from  the  pole  to  the  curve,  oa  and  go,  let  it  be  sup- 
posed that  the  latter  is  to  the  former  in  the  ratio  of  i/8  to  1. 
Then  if  the  figure  be  laid  upon  a  table,  with  its  face  upwards, 
the  quotient  of  the  ray  on,  divided  by  the  ray  oa,  will  be  (by 
principles  already  explained)  the  same  upward  vector,  p^Ay^B, 
which  was  considered  in  a  recent  article  (1 15) ;  and,  in  general,  the 
power  ()'  of  this  vector  or  base-line  p,  with  the  scalar  exponent  ^, 
will  be  equal  to  the  quotient  of  some  one  ray  r  of  this  spiral,  c/t- 
vided  by  another  a\  the  condition  being  that  r  shall  be  more  ad- 
vanced than  (T,  in  the  order  of  progression  from  a  to  g,  by  an 
angle  at  the  pole  o,  which  shall  be  =  ^  x  90^,  if  the  scalar  /  be 
positive  ;  or  else  that  r  shall  he  less  advanced  than  a,  in  the  same 
order  of  rotation,  by  the  amount  so  expressed,  if  the  exponent  t 
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be  negative.  Thus  we  may  form,  for  some  of  the  positive  powers 
of  p,  the  table : 

(A-o)-(A~o)  =  (>^=l; 

(B-o)-r-(A-o)  =  (>i  =  Ai^  V2; 
(c-o)  -i.(A-o)  =  pt=2At; 
(D-o)  -r  (a-o)  =  ()^  =  Av'8; 
(E-o)-r  (a-o)  =  ()*  =  4**; 

(f-o)  -f  (a-o)  =  (>*=4A*  V2; 
(g-o)^(a-o)  =  (>2=-8; 

with  this  other  table  of  negative  powers : 


(w 

(V 

(w 


(A 
(A 
(A 

(A 

(A 
(A 


O) 

O) 

O) 

o) 

o) 
o) 


p4  =  A-i^i; 


-o) 
-o) 

-o) 

-o) 
-o) 


-* 


1/8' 


=  p-»  =  -i. 


The  equation  of  the  spiral  may,  therefore,  be  said  to  be  the  fol- 
lowing : 


<y  =  p'  a, 

if  a  be  some  fixed  ray,  such  as  a-o,  while  a  is  a  variable  ray 
(from  pole  to  spiral),  and  ^  is  a  variable  scalar.     If 

r  =p**'o 

be  the  analogous  expression  for  another  variable  ray  of  the  same 
spiral,  and  if,  while  the  exponents  t  and  h  +  t  both  vary,  their 
difference  h  remains  Jixed^  the  quotient  of  the  two  variable  rays, 
namely, 

will  then  remain  alsojixed^  being  equal  to  one  constant  quater- 
nion :  and  the  triangle^  whose  sides  are  the  two  rays  9  and  r  and 
the  chord  r-ay  will  be  of  a  constant  species,  depending  on  the 
ngth  of  the  base-line  p,  and  on  the  scalar  exponent  A.  Thus,  in 
g.  25,  making  A  =f,  or  conceiving  r  to  be  more  advanced  than 
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9  by  60^  of  rotation,  that  is,  by  two-thirds  of  a  quadrant^  we  find 

the  fixed  quaternion  quotient  p^  =  2£^;  and  the  triangle,  as  for 
example  aoc,  or  bod,  &c.,  becomes,  in  this  case,  the  half  of  an 
equilateral  triangle.  If  the  difference  h  of  exponents  be  chosen 
continually  less  and  less,  so  as  to  tend  to  zero,  the  vertical  angle 
of  the  triangle  tends  to  vanish ;  ajid  its  base-angles  tend  to  be- 
come the  constant  acute  and  obtuse  angles  which  a  variable  ray 
(from  the  pole)  makes  with  the  spiral.  In  the  case  of  fig.  25,  this 
acute  angle  between  ray  and  curve,  which  may  be  called  the  an-- 
ffie  of  the  spiral,  suppose  the  mixtilinear  angle  at  g,  is  nearly 
=  56^^ ;  and  in  general  it  can  be  computed  without  difficulty, 
either  by  the  theory  (not  yet  stated)  of  differentials  of  qua- 
ternions, or  by  methods  otherwise  known. 

120.  I  shall  conclude  this  Lecture,  which  has  already  ex- 
tended to  a  greater  length  than  I  could  wish,  by  observing  that 
(if  we  set  aside,  for  a  moment,  the  case  of  numerical  quotients  or 
parallel  lines),  every  quotient  of  two  rays  may  be  regarded 
as  a  POWER  OF  a  vector,  with  a  scalar  for  the  exponent  of  this 
power;  and  even  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  assume  that  this  scalar 
exponent  is  confined  between  the  limits  0  and  2 ;  so  that  we  may 
write  generally,  as  an  expression  for  any  such  geometrical  quo- 
tient, the  formula, 

/3-f-a=pS  />0,^<2: 

just  as  the  particular  quotient  2X:a,  which  presented  itself  in  some 
former  articles  of  this  Lecture,  has  been  seen  to  admit  of  being 
put  under  the  form  pl^  where  p  =  A  \/8.  In  fact,  any  given  bi- 
radial,  such  as  aoc  in  fig.  25y  with  any  actual  angle,  whether 
acute,  or  right,  or  obtuse,  may  always  be  conceived  to  be  in- 
scribed in  a  dejinite  spiral  (of  the  logarithmic  kind),  in  such  a 
way  that  the  vertex  of  the  given  biradial  shall  be  the  pole  of  the 
spiral,  and  that  the  two  given  legs  or  rays  of  the  biradial  shall 
also  be  two  rays  of  the  same  spiral,  while  the  arc  intercepted  be- 
tween them  shall  be  less  than  a  semi-spire.  And,  then,  by  tak- 
ing any  two  rectangular  rays  of  the  spiral,  including  between 
them  what  may  be  called  a  quarter- spire,  we  shall  form  a  new 
and  quadrantal  biradial,  such  as  aod  in  the  same  figure  25, 
whereof  the  second  ray,  divided  by  the  first,  shall  give,   as  the 
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quotient,  a  certain  vector  p,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
curve,  which  vector  is  to  be  taken  as  the  basb  of  the  sought 
power  p' ;  while  the  exponent  of  that  power  is  simply  the  ntfm- 
ber  obtained  by  dividing  the  angle  of  the  biradial  by  a  quadrant, 
and  therefore  is  (on  this  plan  of  construction  or  representation) 
greater  than  zero,  but  less  than  two.     Or,  without  thinking  of 
spirals,  we  may  conceive  that  after  determining,  by  the  last-men- 
tioned division,  the  numerical  exponent  t  of  the  power  pS  which 
power  is  to  be  made  equal  to  the  g\ven  quotient  /3  -f-  a;  and  after 
fixing  the  direotion  of  the  base-line  p,  by  the  condition  that  it  is 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  two  given  rays  a  and  /3,  and 
that  the  rotation  round  this  base-line  p,  from  the  divisor-line  a  to 
the  dividend-line /3,  is  positive^  or  right-handed:  we  then  proceed 
to  determine  the  length  of  the  same  base  p,  or  the  number  Tp, 
which  expresses  this  length,  by  the  condition  that  the  ^  power 
of  this  sought  number  Tp  shall  be  equal  to  the  quotient  Tj3  -r- 
Ta,  which  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  length  of  the  ray  /3  by  the 
length  of  the  other  given  ray  a.     At  the  limit  ^  =  0,  this  process 
may  be  said  to  fail,  for  it  would  require  us  then  to  take  an  infi- 
nitely high  power  of  a  number  which  would  generally  differ  from 
unity ;  but  at  this  limit  the  angle  of  the  biradial  vanishes^  and 
the  quotient  /3  -f-  a  becomes  simply  b  positive  number.     And,  on 
the  other  hand,  at  the  limit  ^  =  2,  although  the  process  cannot 
precisely  be  said  to/ail^  since  it  still  allows  a  possible  construe^ 
tion,  yet  this  construction  becomes  now  partially  vague,  for  it 
conducts  to  a  semi-spire,  in  an  indeterminate  plane  ;  and  the  quo- 
tient is,  in  this  case,  a  negative  number,  which  is  indeed  the 
square  of  a  vector,  but  of  a  vector  with  an  indeterminate  direc- 
tion.    But  whenever  the  quotient  of  the  two  rays  does  not  thus 
reduce  itself  to  a  scalar,  that  is,  whenever  (as  above  said)  the  two 
rays  contain  between  them  any  actual  angle,  whether  acute,  or 
right,  or  obtuse,  the  process  then  does  not  merely  succeed,  but 
gives  a  perfectly  determinate  result;  at  least  if,  for  the  sake  of 
simplicity  and  definiteness,  we  still  exclude  the  supposition  of  a 
rotation  through  any  greater  angle.     We  may  then  regard  the 
expression  assigned  above,  namely,  the  scalar  power  p',  or 
more  fully,  the  power,  with  scalar  exponent,  of  a  vector  base, 
as  a  general  expression  for  the  quotient  of  one  ray  divided  by  ano- 
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tker^  at  least  if  the  two  rays  do  not  happen  to  have  one  common 
direction.  And  because  the  base  p,  being  a  vector^  depends  (by 
arts.  17,  101),  on  a  ststbm  of  thbbs  numbers,  serving  here  to 
fix  the  aspect  and  angle  of  the  spiral;  while  the  exponent  t  is 
itself  ANOTHBR  NUMBBR,  Serving  to  mark  the  fraction  of  a  guar" 
ter-spire;  we  are  thus  conducted  anew  to  that  important  and 
fundamental  conclusion,  from  which  the  present  Calculus  may 
be  said  to  derive  its  name.  For  we  thus  are  led  to  conclude  ag^in, 
that  the  Quotibnt  of  two  Rats,  when  directions  in  space^  as 
well  as  lengths  oflinesy  are  attended  to,  depends  generally  on  a 
System  of  Four  Numbers,  which  result  confirms,  in  a  new 
way,  the  propriety  of  our  calling  wxchdL  quotient  a  Quaternion. 
But  the  general  theory  of  Operations  on  such  Quaternions  must 
be  reserved  for  the  following  Lecture. 


LECTURE  IV. 


121,  Althouoh  the  last  long  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  has  gone 
far  towards  a  statement  of  the  chief  notations  of  that  Calculus  to 
which  the  present  Course  relates,  yet  a  few  other  general  signs, 
or  characteristics  of  operation,  require  to  be  still  explained.  And 
^  although  the  chief  operations  on  lines,  regarded  as  having  direc^ 
tions  (as  well  as  lengths)  in  tridimensional  space,  and  called 
sometimes  by  us,  for  that  reason,  rays,  or  vectors,  have  been 
considered,  and  some  leading  problems  respecting  them  resolved, 
at  least  for  the  cases  in  which  not  more  than  two  lines  at  any 
one  time  were  to  be  combined  among  themselves  in  the  way  of 
multiplication  or  division,  yet  even  for  lines  it  has  not  hitherto 
been  distinctly  shewn  how  to  combine,  in  that  way,  even  so  many 
as  three  with  each  other.  The  quotient  of  any  two  such  rays  has 
been  proved  to  be  in  general  a  Quaternion  ;  and  so  have  also 
the  product  of  any  two  rays,  and  the  power  of  any  one  ray  or 
vector,  with  any  scalar  or  numerical  exponent ;  in  the  sense  that 
each  such  quotient,  or  product,  or  power,  denoted  by  any  one  of 
the  three  symbols, 

/3-T-a,    kX,  pS 

and  interpreted  on  the  principles  of  the  present  system,  has  been 
found  (in  the  last  Lecture)  to  involve  generally  a  dependence  on 
a  system  of  four  distinct  and  numerical  elements ;  but  we  have 
done  little  more  than  hint,  as  yet,  at  the  methods  of  combining 
such  quaternions  among  themselves  by  operations  of  one  on  ano^ 
ther.  The  operation  of  such  a  quaternion,  as  2l  factor,  on  diline, 
has  indeed  been  seen  to  involve  generally  a  metric  and  a  graphic 
element;  a  stretching  and  a  turning  of  the  line  thus  operated 
upon ;  or  in  other  words  a  tension  and  a  version:  to  denote  which 
elements  separately  we  have  introduced  (in  art.  90)  the  two  cha- 
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racieristic  letters  T  and  U,  as  signs  of  the  operations  of  what 
we  have  called  taking  the  tensor  and  taking  the  versor  respectively. 
But  while  thus  decomposing  generally  a  quaternion  into ^c^or^, 
or  into  elements  to  be  combined  by  multiplication^  we  have  as 
yet  proved  nothing  respecting  the  equally  general  and  equally 
important  decomposition  of  a  quaternion  into  parts,  or  sum" 
mandSi  to  be  combined  with  each  other  by  addition  ;  and  In  par- 
ticular we  have  only  alluded^  by  anticipation,  to  the  separation 
of  the  scalar  and  vector  parts^  such  as  the  parts  w  and  p  in  the 
expression 

of  articles  111,  114;  to  denote  generally  which  new  sort  of  de- 
composition of  a  quaternion,  it  will  be  necessary  to  introduce  (as 
above  hinted)  two  new  signs,  such  as  the  two  new  characterise 
tic  letters  S  and  V,  not  yet  submitted  to  your  notice,  for  the 
purpose  of  indicating  the  operations  of  taking  the  scalar ^  and 
taking  the  vector,  respectively,  of  any  proposed  quaternion.  To 
express  that  in  passing  according  to  a  certain  law  from  one  pro- 
duct of  lines  or  from  one  quaternion  to  another,  we  have  con- 
ceived or  found  (as  for  example  in  passing  from  kA  to  Xk),  the 
tensor  element  of  the  quaternion,  as  a  factor,  to  remain  unchanged, 
but  the  versor  element  to  be  reversed  in  its  effect  (114),  or  to  be 
made  to  turn  the  line  whereon  it  operates  in  a  direction  contrary 
to  that  in  which  it  turned  the  line  before,  but  through  an  equal 
amount  of  rotation,  and  in  one  common  plane^  we  have  introduced 
(in  art.  89)  the  denomination  of  conjugate  products,  or  factors,  or 
quaternions,  and  have  employed  the  letter  K  as  the  sign  of  such 
cof^gation,  or  as  the  characteristic  of  the  operation  of  taking 
the  conjugate  of  a  quaternion ;  but  we  have  as  yet  said  nothing 
respecting  the  conjugate  of  a  product  of  quaternions;  and  no- 
thing has  yet  been  proved  respecting  the  tensor  or  the  versor 
of  such  a  product.  The  outline  of  a  general  construction  for  the 
multiplication  of  any  two  quaternions,  by  means  of  a  trihedral 
angle,  has  indeed  been  given  (in  art.  108) ;  and  the  correspond- 
ing construction  for  the  division  of  quaternions  may  have  easily 
thence  suggested  itself:  but  the  simplifications  and  transforma- 
tions of  the  constructions,  which  spherical  geometry  affords,  have 
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not  yet  been  touched  upon.  The  multiplication  of  Knes  among 
themselves  has  been  shewn  to  g^ve  different  remits^  according  as 
the  factors  have  been  taken  in  one  or  in  another  order ;  from 
which  it  follows,  by  still  stronger  reason,  that  the  multiplication 
of  quaternions  is  not  generally  a  commutative  operation ;  but  it 
has  hitherto  been  only  slated,  and  not  generally  proved^  that  the 
same  new  and  enlarged  operation  agrees  with  the  process  of  the 
same  name  in  ordinary  arithmetic  and  algebra,  by  its  possessing 
another  general  property,  which  is  at  least  equally  important, 
namely,by  its  being  an  associative  operation  (108) ;  much  less  have 
the  geometrical  signijications  of  this  general  result  been  brought 
as  yet  before  your  notice.  Another  great  link  of  connexion  be- 
tween quaternions  and  ordinary  algebra,  I  allude  to  the  distribu- 
tive property  of  multiplication,  has  not  hitherto  been  so  much  as 
mentioned  in  these  Lectures.  And  while  the  product  or  the  quo- 
tient of  two  rectangular  lines  has  been  represented  or  constructed 
by  a  third  line  rectangular  to  both,  yet  it  may  be  admitted  that 
the  motives  for  adopting  such  a  representation  or  construction, 
which  were  suggested  towards  the  close  of  the  second  Lecture  of 
this  Course,  even  when  combined  with  the  deg^ree  of  success 
which  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  since  attained  in  unfolding 
the  consequences  of  this  geometrical  construction  or  conception, 
may  still  leave  room  for  a  not  unreasonable  demand,  on  the  part 
of  a  severely  logical  inquirer,  that  some  new  and  more  stringent 
TBST  should  be  applied,  as  a  check  on  the  cgnsistbnct  of  this 
view,  respecting  perpendicular  lines,  with  principles  which  have 
been  judged,  in  these  Lectures  themselves,  to  possess  a  character 
still  simpler,  earlier,  and  more  fundamental. 

122.  To  examine  then,  first,  in  a  new  way,  the  views  already 
propounded  respecting  the  multiplication  and  division  of  perpen- 
dicular lines,  as  regards  the  consistency  of  those  views  with  each 
other  and  with  still  more  general  principles,  let  me  once  more 
remind  you  that  the  quotient  fi-r-a  of  any  two  rays  in  space  has 
been  found  to  be,  generally,  in  our  system  of  interpretation,  a 
QuATBBNiON  (scc  articles  91,  106,  120)  :  this  being  indeed  that 
main  and  fundamental  conclusion,  from  which  the  present  Cal- 
culus derives  its  nam b.  But  we  have  also  seen  that  this  gene- 
ral quaternion  may,  in  certain  particular  cases  of  relative  direc- 
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lion  of  the  two  rayf,  degenerate  into  a  ecalar  or  into  a  vector^  that 
is,  into  a  number  or  a  line :  namely  into  a  scalar  (by  articles  59^ 
64),  when  /3  |  a,  that  is  when  the  two  rays  compared  are  parallel 
to  each  other,  or  to  any  common  line ;  and  into  a  vector  (by  art. 
82),  when  ^  ±  a,  that  is  when  the  two  rays  are  perpendicular 
to  each  other;- so  that  numbers  and  linbs  are  both  inclu- 
DBD  in  the  conception  q/*iyf7ATBRNioN8,  and  a  complete  theory 
of  the  latter  most  consequently  include  the  theories  of  both  the 
former.  As  an  example  of  a  quaternion  thus  degenerating  into 
a  vector,  we  had,  in  article  83,  the  equation 

-6*^3i  =  -2i; 

and  other  examples,  where  the  quotient  of  two  rectangular  lines 
has  been  already  treated  as  a  third  line  rectangular  to  both,  cannot 
fidl  to  have  been  observed  by  you.  In  Cetct  it  was  shewn  generally, 
in  art.  82,  that  the  product  afi  of  any  two  perpendicular  lines  is 
equal  (in  our  system)  to  a  third  line;  namely,  to  one  which  is 
perpendicular  to  both  the  fiEu^tors,  having  also  its  length  equal  to 
the  product  of  their  lengths,  and  having  its  direction  distinguished 
from  its  own  opposite,  by  a  simple  rule  of  rotation,  assigned  in 
the  last  quoted  article;  a  conclusion  which  is  also  deducible  (by 
making  /=  1)  from  the  more  general  theorem  of  art.  88,  respect- 
ing the  multiplication  of  ang  two  lines.  Hence,  by  the  general 
relation  o/' multiplication  to  division^  or  immediately  by  the  same 
art.  88,  we  may  write  an  equation  of  the  form, 

the  new  vector  fi  being  so  chosen,  as  to  satisfy  the  connected 
equation, 

with  the  signification  already  referred  to.  That  is  to  say,  the 
length  of  the  quotient-line  /u  is  to  be  equal  to  the  quotient  of  the 
lengths  of  the  two  given  lines  X  and  c,  with  the  usual  reference 
to  an  assumed  unit  of  length ;  or  in  symbols  (compare  art.  1 10), 

T^=TX-i-T«. 
The  direction  of  the  quotient  line  fi  is  to  be  perpcf^cular  (as 
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above  noticed)  both  to  the  dividend-line  X  and  to  the  divisor-line 

K ;  or  in  symbols, 

M  JL  X,  f*  ±  ic. 

And  finally  this  perpendicular  direction  of  the  quotient  line  is 
distinguished /rom  its  own  opposite^  by  the  rule  that  the  rotation 
round  fi  from  ic  to  A  is  positive  ;  or  more  fiilly,  that  the  rotation 
round  the  quotientMne^  from  the  divi$or»line  to  the  dUmdend-Une^ 
is  right  handed.  In  short  a  quadrantal  quaternion,  or  a 
quaternion  with  a  quadrantal  versor^  is  in  our  system  constructed 
by  a  LINE,  which  is  drawn  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  ofthever^ 
sor^  and  of  which  the  length  represents  the  tensor  of  the  quater- 
nion. All  this  may  indeed  have  been  collected  from  what  was 
said  in  former  Lectures,  but  it  seemed  worth  while  to  state  it  for- 
mally and  explicitly  here  :  since  it  is  in  fact  one  of  the  chief  fea- 
tures or  main  elements  of  this  Calculus,  as  regards  geometrical 
interpretation. 

123.  Conceive  now,  as  an  appZtca^ton  of  the  foregoing  rule 
for  constructing  the  quotient  of  two  rectangular  lines,  that  a  line 
€  is  drawn  from  the  point  o  of  figure  22  (art.  103),  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  that  figure ;  and  more  particularly,  let  this  new 
line  €  be  directed  vertically  upwards,  if  the  figure  be  laid  horizon- 
tally with  its  iace  upwards  on  a  table.  Let  the  length  of  this 
upward  line  c  be  equal  to  the  length  of  the  ha\fbase  oa  of  the 
equilateral  triangle  of  which  ob  is  a  side ;  and  let  the  altitude 
AB  of  that  triangle  be  assumed  as  the  unit  of  length.  Then,  by 
the  general  process  of  construction  above  explained,  if  this  new 
and  vertical  line  c  be  employed  as  a  divisor^  and  if  the  horizontal 
ray  a  or  oa  of  the  figure  be  taken  as  a  dividend^  the  quotient  will 
be  the  ray  y  or  oc  of  the  same  figure;  and  we  may  write  the 
equation 

For  the  tensor  of  the  quadrantal  quaternion  a  -^-  c  will  here  be 
equal  to  unity,  on  account  of  the  equality  of  lengths  subsisting 
between  the  divisor  and  the  dividend ;  and  the  length  of  the  line 
oc  is  the  same  as  that  of  ab,  which  has  been  taken  as  the  unit  of 
length,  so  that  we  have,  in  conformity  with  the  first  part  of  the 
general  rule  in  art.  122, 

T7-T«^T€=1. 
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Again  the  (horisontal)  direction  of  y  is  perpendicular  to  the  ^ver- 
tical) plane  of  a  and  c,  so  that  we  have  here 

7  ±  a,    7  ±  c, 

as  is  required  by  another  part  of  the  same  general  rule  for  the 
construction  of  the  quotient-line.  And  finally  the  only  remain- 
ing part  of  the  same  rule  is  also  satisfied  ;  for  the  rotation  round 
y  from  €  to  a  b  right  handed.  In  an  exactly  similar  way  we  shall 
find  that,  with  reference  to  the  same  figure  22,  and  with  the  sig- 
nifications of  /3  and  S  in  that  figure,  as  denoting  the  rays  on  and 
OD,  while  €  denotes  the  same  upward  vector  as  before,  we  may 
write  the  equation 

for  now  the  dividend-line  ^  is  in  length  double  the  divisor-line  c, 
and  the  length  of  the  line  S  is  double  of  the  assumed  unit  of 
length,  so  that 

we  have  also  the  perpendicularities, 

and  the  rotation  round  S  from  c  to  /3  is  positive. 

124.  To  test  now  the  consistency  of  these  results  with  other 
principles,  which  we  regard  as  being  even  more  essential,  and 
which  had  in  fact  been  laid  down  in  the  Second  Lecture,  as  go- 
verning generally  the  composition  (tnd  decomposition  of  factions^ 
before  we  proceeded  to  consider  specially  the  case  of  rectangular 
lines,  let  us  resume  the  general  conclusion  of  articles  50  and  56, 
namely,  that  in  every  such  **  analysis  of  faction,"  the  **  transfoc- 
tor  divided  by  the  factor  gives  the  profiM^tor  as  the  quotient ;"  or 
in  symbols,  the  formula, 

7-r-0  =  (7^o)^O^a), 

where  o,  /3,  y  may  denote  any  three  rays  in  space.    The  identity 
last  written  gives  evidentiy  this  other  equation  of  the  same  form, 

where  a,  /3,  €  may  be  supposed  to  have  the  significations  which 
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were  assigned  to  them  in  the  foregoing  article  (123).  But  it 
was  shewn  there  that  our  plan  for  constructing  the  quotient  of 
two  rectangular  lines  conducts  to  the  two  equations, 

Substituting  then  these  values  for  these  two  quotients  in  the 
identity  written  above,  we  eliminate  the  symbol  c,  but  introduce 
y  and  S  instead,  and  arrive  thus  at  this  other  equation,  which 
also  ought  to  be  true. 

Here  then  is  a  test  whereby  to  judge  of  the  comistency  of  our 
principles,  notations,  and  rules ;  for  we  know  by  the  Third  Lec- 
ture how  to  interpret  an  equation  between  quotients^  such  as  the 
one  just  now  obtained  ;  and  indeed  that  particular  interpretation 
bad  been  perceived  by  others,  or  at  least  one  partially  agreeing 
therewith  had  been  so,  before  the  quaternions  were  thought  of. 
And  accordingly  the  test  is  borne;  for  this  very  equation  S-f-  7  « 
/3  -7-  a  was  shewn,  in  art.  103,  to  hold  good,  with  reference  to 
figure  22,  in  the  sense  that  the  biradial  (7,  S)  may  be  formed 
from  the  biradial  (a,  j3)  by  merely  turning  the  latter  biradial 
round  in  its  own  plane,  and  altering  the  lengths  of  its  two  legs 
proportionally. 

125.  There  are  therefore  at  least  two  essentially  distinct 
interpretations  (without  counting  the  distinction  between  ana- 
lytic and  synthetic  views),  which  may  thus  be  given,  on  our 
principles,  to  the  equation, 

taken  in  connexion  with  the  figure  22  of  article  103 ;  and  which- 
ever of  these  two  we  adopt,  that  equation  is  found  to  be  true. 
According  to  the  interpretation  which  was  given  in  that  former 
article  itself,  we  analyze  the  lengths  and  directions  of  /3  and  S, 
by  comparing  them  respectively  with  those  of  a  and  y  ;  we  find 
thus  that  while  the  line  /3  is  twice  as  long  as  a,  S  is  at  the  same 
time  twice  as  long  as  y ;  and  that  while  )3  is  advanced  beyond  a 
by  sixty  degrees  of  azimuth,  S  is  also  advanced  beyond  y  by  the 
same  amount  of  rotation,  in  the 'same  horizontal  plane;   and 
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bence  we  inter  AmI  the  quoHemU  fi -^  u  and  S -f- 7  are  eytia/,  be- 
cause tbey  correspond  to  one  cowutum  relatiam  o/temfftks^  and  to 
one  comaum  rdatUm  qfdireetiams.  Or  if  we  reg^ard  the  quater- 
nions /3  -7-«  and  S-z-y  eAjactors^  then  these  two  quaternions  are 
equal,  because  they  have  equal  tensors  and  equal  verwrs;  namely, 
in  symbols,  in  the  present  example, 

and 

U(8-^7)  =  U03-^a)=**; 

so  that  they  answer  to  precisely  similar  acts  of  tension  and  of 
Tersion,  performed  respectively  on  a  and  on  y,  in  order  to  pnh 
duce  the  rays  fi  and  S.  This  is  the^r<f^  interpretation  (analytic 
or  synthetic)  of  the  equation  between  the  quotients  fi-z-a  and 
S  -r^y ;  it  is  the  one  which  agrees  most  closely  with  views  already 
published,  and  which  flows  most  naturally  from  the  principles  of 
the  foregoing  Lecture ;  and  in  adopting  it,  we  have  at  the  same 
time  (by  the  conception  of  a  quaternion)  an  interpretadon  for 
each  quotient  separately^  which  was  alluded  to  at  the  close  of  ar- 
ticle 105,  and  which  involves  only  the  consideration  of  sl  single 
version  (or  angle),  combined  with  that  of  a  single  tension  (or 
ratio),  or  the  comparison  of  two  rays  with  each  other. 

126.  But  there  is  also  a  second  interpretation  of  the  equation 
S  -£.  Y  =  /3  -T-  a,  or  of  the  quotient  S  -i-  7  itself,  which  is  suggested 
by  the  process  in  art.  124,  and  is  derived  from  general  principles 
respecting  decompositions  of/actions^  or  of  acts  of  tension  and 
version,  combined  with  the  construction  in  art.  122  for  the  quo* 
tient  of  two  rectangular  lines,  or  with  the  earlier  construction  in 
art.  82  for  the  product  of  any  two  such  lines,  as  being  itself 
another  line.  According  to  this  other  interpretation,  we  consi- 
der 7  and  S  as  being  themselves  quaternions^  namely  quadrantal 
ones,  equivalent  respectively  to  the  two  quotients  a  -^  c  and  /3  -h  € 
of  article  1 23 ;  and  then  the  act  of  dividing  the  line  S  by  the  line 
7  comes  to  be  considered  as  a  particular  case  of  the  general  ope* 
ration  of  dividing  one  quaternion  by  another.  In  this  view  7  is 
n  factor^  which  operates  on  the  line  c  as  on  what  was  called  in 
the  Second  Lecture  aficiendf  to  produce  what  was  there  called 
nfactumy  namely  (at  present)  the  line  o ;  /3  -r  a  is  the  pro/bc/or. 
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which  operates  anew  on  a,  as  on  a  projbciemdf  to  produce  ^  as  a 
prqfacium  ;  and  S  is  the  troMfactar^  which  operates  on  the  ori- 
ginal subject  £,  as  on  a  transfadend^  to  produce  immediately,  by 
a  sort  of  short  cuij  or  (technically  speaking)  by  an  aci  qf  trans- 
faction^  the  same^nal  result^  namely  the  line  /S,  regarded  now  as 
a  trantfactum.  And  then  the  result  that  fi-^ais  thus  the  pro- 
factor,  or  is  found  to  be  the  agent  in  tt^at  successive  act  qfjaction 
which,  by /allowing  the  operation  of  7  as  a  &ctor,  produces,  on 
the  toholef  the  same  effect  as  that  which  is  produced  by  S  as  a 
transCactor,  is  precisely  the  result  expressed  by  the  equation 

8  -*-  7  «=  /3  -*-  o, 

according  to  the  second  mode  of  interpretation  above  alluded  to. 
But  we  see  that  (even  if  we  abstract  for  the  moment  from  any 
comparison  of  the  acts  of  tension  among  themselves)  this  latter 
interpretation  of  the  division  indicated  by  the  symbol  S  -f-  7  in- 
volves not  merely  (as  at  the  close  of  article  125)  the  considera- 
tion of  a  single  version^  namely  the  rotation  from  the  ray  7  to 
the  ray  S,  but  the  consideration  and  comparison  of  three  different 
versions  J  or  rotations,  performed  in  three  different  planes; 
namely  the  version  from  c  to  a ;  the  proversion  from  a  to  /3 ;  and 
the  transversion  from  c  to  /3.  Yet  we  see  that  the  results  of  these 
two  distinct  interpretations  harmonize^  in  the  sense  that  each 
conducts  to  one  common  quaternion^  as  the  value  of  the  quotient 
S  -f-  7 ;  and  also  that  each  conducts  to  the  equation  S  -f-  7  =  /3  -7-  a, 
under  the  conditions  already  supposed.  All  this  may  be  illus- 
trated by  what  was  said  in  art.  76,  respecting  the  double  signify 
cation  of  the  equation 

as  being  the  common  expression  for  two  distinct  but  connected 
results.  It  may  also  be  usefriUy  compared  with  the  still  earlier 
and  more  elementary  remarks  in  article  57,  respecting  the  double 
view  which  may  be  taken  of  the  arithmetical  formula 

5>  expressing  at  one  time  that  on  measuring  a  line  »  6  a,  suppose 
fiithom,  bg  another  line  <=  2  a,  suppose  by  a  two  foot  rule,  or  on 

y 
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meaiuring  any  aiker  concrete  magnitade  called  6,  by  a  magni- 
tade  of  the  Bame  kind,  called  2,  we  find  the  number  3  as  the  re- 
sult of  this  measurement,  or  as  the  quotient  of  this  division ;  and 
as  expressing,  at  another  time,  that  if  we  analyze  the  act  o/sea^ 
tupttng^  so  as  to  decompose  this  act  into  two  other  acts^  of  which 
one  shall  be  the  act  ofdouhlingy  then  the  other  component  act  is 
found  to  be  the  act  of  tripling.  But  it  cannot  be  necessary,  at 
this  stage,  to  carry  these  particular  illustrations  any  farther,  as 
regards  equations  between  quotients. 

127.  There  is  however  one  other  testy  which,  although  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  foregoing,  it  may  still  be  satis&ctory 
to  consider;  and  which  will  have,  besides,  the  advantage  of 
tending  to  render  us  familiar  with  the  geometrical  signification 
of  a  certain  symbol,  which  frequently  occurs  in  the  applications. 
I  refer  to  the  symbol 

in  which  a,  /S^y  are,  for  the  present,  supposed  to  denote  some 
three  coplanar  raysy  that  is,  rays  in  or  parallel  to  one  common 
plane,  and  which  may  be  interpreted  in  either  of  the  two  follow- 
ing ways :  the  test  above  alluded  to  being  the  coincidence  be^ 
tween  the  results  of  these  two  distinct  processes  of  interpretation. 

I.  We  may  determine  9i  fourth  ray  S,  in  the  same  plane,  or 
parallel  thereto,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  equation 

in  the  way  which  has  been  already  fully  explained  (in  art.  103, 
&c.) ;  and  then,  on  substituting  for  /3  -h  a,  the  equal  quotient  S  -f-y, 
the  symbol  to  be  interpreted  becomes  (compare  articles  40,  99), 

II.  Or  we  may  turn  about  the  rays  a,  /3,  or  others  equal  to 
them,  by  one  common  amount  of  rotation  in  their  own  plane, 
until  a  comes  to  be  perpendicular  to  y\  after  which  it  will- 
always  be  possible  to  determine  a  new  ray  c,  perpendicular  to 
both  a  and  y,  and  such  as  to  satisfy  the  equation 

7  X  €  «  a, 

with  that  interpretation  of  a  product  of  two  rectangular  lines 
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which  was  assigned  in  art.  82.  We  shall  then  have  also  the  con- 
nected equation 

with  that  connected  interpretation  of  a  quotient  of  two  perpendi- 
cular lines  which  was  given  in  article  122.  And  on  substituting 
this  value  for  y,  in  the  symbol  lately  proposed  for  interpretation, 
that  symbol  becomes  (compare  article  49), 

But  c  being  perpendicular  to  both  a  and  y,  by  construction,  is 
necessarily  perpendicular  also  to  the  ray  /3»  which  is  supposed  to 
be  coplanar  with  those  two  other  g^ven  rays;  or  in  symbols, 

6  X  i3,  because  £  X  a,  c  ±  7,  and  j3  |||  a,  7, 

if  we  agree  to  use  the  mark  |||  as  a  sign  of  coplanaritt. 
Hence  the  quotient  /3  ^  €  may  itself  he  interpreted,  on  the  plan 
of  art.  122,  as  a  certain  determined  line  S',  which  will  evidently 
be  in  (or  parallel  to)  the  plane  of  the  given  rays,  because 

if  y- /3  -^  6,  then  ^  J.  ^,  and  ^x  e, 

so  that  the  quotient  S"  is  perpendicular  to  the  line  c,  which  is 
itself  perpendicular  to  that  given  plane.     And  by  equating  the 
two  foregoing  values  of  the  quotient  j3-;-c,  we  find  for  the  pro- 
posed symbol  this  second  interpretation,  or  value, 

/3  -t-  o  X  7  =  y. 

128.  Now  the  test  to  which  it  still  remains  to  submit  the 
whole  foregoing  theory,  as  regards  the  consistency  of  its  parts 
among  themselves,  is  to  be  applied  by  our  examining  whether 
the  line  S",  thus  determined,  coincides  with  (or  is  equal  to)  the 
line  S  which  was  found  above,  by  the  other  method  of  interpre- 
tation, as  being  at  least  one  value  of  the  symbol  /3  -3-  a  x  y. 
Have  we  or  have  we  not  (in  the  present  question)  the  equation 

for  tfnotj  we  shall  have  not  merely  two  different  processes  of  in- 
terpretation for  the  important  symbol  /3  -r-  a  x  y  under  examina- 
(which  might  not  be,  of  itself,  a  disadvantage),  but  also  two 
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digutmi  nriaer  ibr  tkmt  tymbol,  h&A  efmmify  vbH  ihi  ow  pris* 
dpleSy  uid  wmrcdy  to  be  dBitingiiiifci  d  froB  c«i^  oiki-  by  aay 
Bew  cmie  in  tbe  iKrtatioiis :  vbicb  wcmUl  produce  sn  intoletaUe 
cmiftiaop,  fir  at  k«t  m  Terr  iBceafeaieat  amib^iutT,  ogituiipg^ 
fts  it  wcmUl  do»  IB  m  sj-abcd  so  eleBKiitaiy.  And  bappilr  tbe 
eqBotioB  ^^^  i  k  feud,  ia  £Kt»  vnder  tbe  conditions  above  sap* 
poaedy  to  be  iwwe  ;  so  tbat  lie  a^Wj^aify  dmg  mai  €MuL  For  tbe 


but  it  bai  been  sbevn  tbat  tbe  qootient  of  two  given  imjt  is  a 
giren  qnateinion,  and  conTeisely  tbat  any  essential  cbange  in 
eiiker  of  tbose  two  ia3rs»  tbe  otber  lay  lemaining  nncbanged, 
Makes  a  real  alteimtiai  in  ibis  qnotient ;  oonseqnenily  tbe  qiio> 
tients  S"  -s-  7  nnd  i-^-y  conld  not  be  equal,  as  we  bare  just  now 
found  tbat  tbey  are,  if  tbe  lays  £"  and  £  were  nneqoal,  tbat  b  if 
tbey  differed  fran  csi^  otber  eitber  in  lengtb  or  in  directicMi. 
All  tbis  may  be  illostiated  by  a  reference  to  figure  tt  of  aiti- 
de  103,  in  connexion  witb  tbe  remarks  wbicb  were  made  in  tbe 
m<»e  recent  article  123 ;  wbere,  witb  tbe  same  agnifications  of 
tbe  letters,  tbe  raloe  of  tbe  quotient  ^  -r>  f,  tbat  is  (by  art.  127), 
an  eqairaient  for  tbe  line  S',  was  found  in  foct  to  be  £. 

129.  Tbus  tbe  two  wutikods  cfhUerpreiaikm  of  tbe  symbol 

^-r-«x7,wbere7|||«,^, 

condoet  to  one  eonraion  rtsmli^  namely  to  tbe  determined  line  £; 
altboogb  one  of  tbese  metbods  introduces  only  tbe  consideration 
of  a  single  roiaiUm^  namely  tbat  from  a  to  ^,  or  from  7  to  S, 
wbile  tbe  oAer  introduces  (as  in  1 26)  tbe  consideration  of  two  suc- 
cessive roiaticms^  performed  in  two  different  planes,  namely  the 
rotations  from  c  to  «  and  from  a  to  /3,  compommdcd  t<^tber  into  a 
third  rotatitm  in  a  third  pUme^  namely  tbe  rotation  from  c  to  /3, 
performed  round  S  as  an  axis.  And  with  respect  to  this  raAie 
of  the  aboTc  written  symbol,  or  the  length  and  direction  of  the 
liiae  8  which  thus  satisfies  tbe  eqmatiom 


f^ 
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or  the  proportion 

a  :  0  : :  7  :  S, 

by  which  that  equation  may  be  replaced,  we  see,  first,  that  this 
fourth  line  S  is  coplanar  with  the  three  given  lines  a,  jS,  y,  which 
were  supposed  to  be  coplanar  taith  each  other.  We  see  also  that 
its  length  is  (in  the  old  geometrical  sense)  9i  fourth  proportional 
to  their  three  lengths  ;  so  that,  by  art.  IIO,  we  may  write  the 
following  proportion  between  tensors^ 

Ta:T0::T7:T8. 

We  see  too  that  its  direction  also  is,  in  a  certain  modem  sense  (not 
however  peculiar  to  quaternions),  di  fourth  proportional  to  their 
three  directions  ;  meaning  hereby  that  the  rotations  from  a  to  /3 
and  from  y  to  S  are  equal  in  amount,  and  similar  in  direction : 
which  relation,  at  least  when  combined  with  the  two  relations  of 
coplanaritpf  namely  with  the  following, 

7  III  a, /3,  and  8  III  a,  ^, 

may  conveniently  be  symbolized  in  this  calculus,  by  the  follow- 
ing proportion  between  versors, 

UazU/BrrUyiUg. 

Indeed  this  interpretation  of  the  symbol  /3  -^  a  x  y,  for  the  case 
of  coplanar  lines,  had  been  familiar  to  a  certain  class  of  thinkers, 
and  had  been  well  known  to  myself,  before  the  quaternions  were 
perceived,  although  some  of  the  foregoing  notations  connected 
with  it  are  new.  But  on  account  of  my  having  departed  from 
many  other  usages,  and  having  found  myself  obliged  to  give  up 
(as  unsuited  to  my  purposes)  many  other  results^  of  those  who 
had  thus  speculated  before  myself,  even  as  regards  combinations 
of  lines  in  one  plane,  it  became  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  clear- 
ness, and  even  for  the  sake  of  logic,  that  I  should  explain  dis- 
tinctly on  what  grounds  I  retain  the  previously  proposed  signi- 
fication of  the  symbol  /3  -s-  a  x  'y,  as  denoting  a  certain  definite 
fourth  line  S,  at  least  when  the  three  given  lines  a,  /3»  y  are  in  one 
common  plane  :  together  with  the  equation  /3  -r-  a  x  y  =  S,  and 
ith  the  proportion  a :  /3  : :  7  :  8. 
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130.  As  MfcBlinml  i  ■■■■jrfii  of  such  signifioitioii,  we  mmj 
tinit  if»  in  %.  S5  (ait.  119),  we  mmkt 

we  sball  then  bave 

nnd  that,  generally,  the  fiMirth  proportional  to  any  <Afcc  rojfv  of 
a  logarithmic  spiral  is  (in  length  and  in  direction)  thMiJimarik 
rag  of  the  same  qnral,  which  is  angularly  related  to  the  third 
ray  as  the  second  is  to  die  first.  It  is  evident  that  whenever  the 
equation 

8  =  /3-T-«x'y,  orS-t-7»/3-^«, 

inteqireted  as  above,  holds  good,  we  then  have  also  the  htrerm 
equation 

and  the  aliermaie  equation 

results  whidi  may  also  be  expressed  as  inversion  and  alternation 
of  B  proportion^  and  from  which  it  follows  (compare  art.  99)  that 

/3-T-ox7  =  7^ax0,  if7|||a,/3, 

the  Ime  S,  above  determined,  being  the  common  value  of  the  two 
members  of  this  last  equation,  under  this  condition  o/copkma^ 
rity.     We  may  also  write  more  condsely  (see  art.  1 18), 

8  =  ^a-^.7«7a  ^/3. 

What  happens  when  the  three  lines  a,  /3,  7  are  not  in  nor  pa- 
rallel to  any  one  common  plane ;  or  in  other  words,  what  is  to 
be  regarded  as  being  the  Jburth  proportional  to  three  lines  not 
copUmary  is  a  question  which  must  be  reserved  for  investigation, 
at  a  stage  a  little  more  advanced.  But  at  least  we  may  already 
see  that  in  this  more  general  and  reserved  case  of  non-coplana* 
rity,  the  sought  fourth  proportional  /3  -f-  a  x  7,  cannot  (con* 
sistently  with  the  foregoing  theory)  be  equal  to  any  fourth 
LINE  S :  for  the  equation  S  -^  7  « /3  -f-  a  requires^  by  the  princi- 
ples already  laid  down,  that  they&afr  rays  compared  should  be 
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coplanar,  and  by  still  stronger  reason  that  the  three  rays  a,  /3»  y 
should  be  so.  In  fact  it  was  this  very  difficulty^  respecting  the 
interpretation  of  the  symbol  j3  -^  a  x  y  for  the  general  case  of 
non-coplanarity  which  had  pressed  most  upon  my  own  mind,  as 
seeming  to  be  insoluble  upon  known  principles,  before  I  was 
led  to  conclude  (what  will  soon  be  proved)  that  ^Hhe  Fourth  Pro- 
portional  to  three  Lines  which  are  not  coplanar  is  generally  a 
Quaternion.** 

131.  When  the  three  lines  a,  /3,  y  are  coplanar,  the  following 
is  a  simple  and  somewhat  neat  construction,  for  that  fourth  line 
S  which  is  then  their  fourth  proportional.  As  there  is  never  any 
difficulty  about  the  lengthy  or  tensor^  of  this  fourth  line,  since  we 
have  always  the  arithmetical  equation, 

Tg^T/J-f-TaxTy, 

we  need  only  attend  to  the  direction  or  to  the  versor  of  S;  and 
in  seeking  this  fourth  versor,  US,  may  dispose  at  pleasure  of  the 
lengths  or  tensors  of  a,  j3,  7,  provided  that  we  leave  unaltered 
their  directions,  or  their  three  versors  Ua,  U/3,  U7.  It  is  ob- 
vious also  that  a  reversal  of  any  one  of  these  three  versors,  or 
directions,  merely  reverses  the  direction  of  the  result.  Conceive 
then  that  the  three  proposed  lines  a,  j3,  y  are  made  the  successive 
sides  of'  a  triangle^  bca,  by  some  suitable  changes  of  their 
lengths,  without  any  change  in  their  directions,  or  at  most  with 
simple  reversions ;  so  that  we  shall  have  the  values. 


with  the  relation 


a=c-B,     /3-A-C,     ' 
7  +  /3  +  a=0. 


B  -A, 


Circumscribe  a  circle  about  this  trian« 
gle,  as  in  Fig.  26 ;  take  the  arc  ad 
equal  to  the  arc  ac,  and  prolong  the 
chord  BD  to  meet  in  b  the  tangent  to 
the  circle  at  a  ;  take  also  on  the  same 
indefinite  tangent  the  portion  af  equal 
in  length  to  the  portion  ab,  but  lying 
to  the  other  side  of  the  point  a  of  con- 
tact. Or  draw  the  chord  bo  parallel  to 
e  tangent  at  a,  and  prolong  the  chord 
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6C  to  meet  that  tangent  in  p.  Then  if  we  denote  by  S  and  €  the 
lines 

8  =  F-A=A-B,    £  =  B-B, 

we  shall  have  not  only  the  relation 

8  +  c  +  7  =  0, 
bat  also  the  Talaes 

S  =  /3a'*  .  7 ;    €  =  70"*  .  7. 

For  it  results  from  the  similarity  of  the  two  triangles  bca,  bab, 
and  from  the  equality  of  ba  and  af,  that  the  proportions 

BC  :  CA  : :  BA  :  AB  : :  AB  :  af,    and  bc  :  ab  : :  ab  :  b^, 

hold  good,  even  when  the  directions  as  well  as  the  lengths  of  the 
lines  are  compared ;  that  is,  we  hare  here  the  proportions  between 
vectors^ 

a  :  j3 : :  7  :  S,    and  a :  7 : :  7 :  t . 

The  curved  arrows  in  the  figure  may  assist  the  perception  of  the 
relations  between  the  directions  of  these  lines ;  and  a  student 
might  find  it  worth  while  to  vary  this  figure  26,  by  supposing  the 
angle  abc  to  be  obtuse  instead  of  acute,  or  by  placing  b  between 
A  and  c,  leaving  those  two  points  unaltered  in  the  figure.  In  this 
new  case,  the  chord  bd  would  require  to  be  prolonged  through  b, 
in  order  to  meet  the  tangent  at  a  in  a  point  which  might  stiii  be 
called  B,  but  which  would  now  lie  at  the  other  side  of  the  pc»int 
of  contact  a,  or  at  the  same  side  as  the  old  point  f  ;  while  the 
new  point  f  would  thus  come  to  lie  at  the  same  side  of  a  as  the 
old  point  B.  But  the  new  triangles  bca  and  bab  would  still  be 
similar  to  each  other,  and  the  requisite  relations  between  direc- 
tions, as  well  as  between  lengths,  would  still  be  found  to  hold 
good.  We  should  therefore  stilt  have  the  proportion  between 
Jour  vectors, 

C'^B»A'~'C»«B*~A»x*~A, 

as  also  the  following  continued  proportion  between  three  vectors, 

although  the  positions  of  the  points  b,  b,  f  would  (as  above  ex- 
plained) have,  all  three,  changed  together.     And  if  the  angle 

L 


■> 
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ABC  were  rights  the  only  modification  of  the  conBtruction  would 
be  that  the  points  c  and  d  would  coincide.  We  may  then  enun- 
ciate generally  this  result,  which  it  will  be  found  advantageous 
to  remember  :  **  The  Fourth  Proportional  to  the  three  succes- 
sive sides  of  a  Triangle  inscribed  in  a  Circle  is  equal  to  a  fourth 
Line,  which  touches  the  circle  at  the  corner  of  the  triangle  oppo- 
site  to  ihejirst  side.*'  Or  somewhat  more  fully,  we  may  say 
that  the  fourth  proportional  to  the  b(ise  bc  and  the  two  successive 
sides  CA  and  ab,  of  any  plane  triangle  bca,  regarded  as  three 
vectors,  is  equal  to  2i  fourth  vector  af,  drawn  from  the  vertex  a, 
so  as  to  touchy  at  that  vertex,  the  segment  bca  of  the  circle 
which  circumscribes  the  triangle.  In  the  figure  26  itself,  this 
segment  does  not  contain  the  point  d,  and  the  tangential  vector 
AF  touches  the  shortest  (rather  than  the  longest)  arc  of  the  circle 
from  A  to  c ;  but  if  b  were  placed  upon  that  shortest  arc  ac,  as 
in  a  recently  suggested  vcunation  of  that  figure,  the  segment  bca 
would  then  contain  the  point  d,  and  the  required  tangent  at  a 
would  take  (as  was  above  observed)  the  opposite  direction,  so  as  to 
touch  the  shortest  arc  from  a  to  d,  rather  than  that  from  a  to  c. 
In  each  case,  however,  in  conformity  with  the  last  enunciation  of 
the  rule  for  constructing  the  direction  of  the  fourth  proportional 
AF|  or  S,  or  /3a'^  7,  to  the  three  directed  sides  c  -  b,  a-  c,  and 
B  -  A,  that  sought  direction  of  the  line  af  may  be  found  by  the 
condition  of  touching  the  segment  bca,  or  of  coinciding  with  the 
initial  direction  of  motion  along  the  circumference, ^om  a  to  b, 
through  c.  If  we  bad  adopted  the  plan  of  determining  the  point 
f  from  the  point  g,  without  employing  b  or  d  (namely,  by  draw- 
ing, as  above  suggested,  the  chord  bg  parallel  to  the  tangent  at 
a,  and  by  prolonging  the  chord  gc  to  meet  that  tangent  in  f), 
the  similar  triangles  to  have  been  compared  would  then  have 
been  the  original  triangle  bca  and  the  triangle  acf  :  and  the 
figure  might  have  suggested  the  proposed  proportion  under  the 
form 

which  is  in  fact  (see  130)  a  legitimate  transformation  of  it,  in 
quaternions  as  in  ordinary  algebra. 

132.  All  the  r<emarks  which  have  been  made  in  the  foregoing 
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article,  8o  far  as  they  regard  only  proporti&ns  of  directed  lines  in 
one  plancy  depend  (as  it  has  been  already  stated)  on  principles 
which  are  not  peculiar  to  the  theory  of  quaternions,  but  are  com- 
mon  to  some  other  modern  systems  also.  Yet  it  appeared  useful 
to  introduce  them  in  this  place ;  and  before  we  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  things  peculiar  to  quaternions,  it  seems  worth  while 
to  mention  here  another  construction,  depending  on  the  same 
principles,  and  involving  only  (like  the  former)  some  elementary 
properties  of  the  circle^  which  construction  serves  to  form  a  geo- 
metrical representation  for  the  fourth  proportional  to  any  three 
coplanar  lines,  when  directions  as  well  as  lengths  are  attended  to. 
Let  the  three  given  coplanar  lines  a,  /3,  y,  to  which  we  wish 
to  construct  the  fourth  proportional  /3a~  ^  •  y,  be  conceived  to  be 
respectively  arranged  as  the  second^  first,  and  third  sides,  bc,  ab, 
CD  of  a  quadrilateral  abcd;  and  let  it  be  at  first  supposed  that 
this  quadrilateral  is  inscribed  in  a  circle^  as  in  figs.  27,  28. 

Fig.  28. 


Draw  the  chord  be  parallel  to  ihefi)urth  side  da,  and  prolong  (if 
necessary)  the  new  chord  ce,  to  meet  this  side  da  in  f  ;  and  de- 
note the  line  df  by  S,  so  that 

a  =  C-B,     /3  =  B-A,     7=0-0,     8=f-d. 

Then  by  the  similar  triangles  cba,  cdf,  and  by  the  curved  arrows 
in  the  figures,  we  have  the  required  proportion, 

c-b:b-a::d-c:f-d,    ora:/3::7:8; 

so  that  the  line  df  or  S  is  the  sought  fourth   proportional,  or  is 

l2 
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the  result  obtained  when  the  Jirst  side  /3  or  ab  of  the  inscribed  qua- 
drilateral is  divided  by  the  second  side  a  or  bc,  and  the  resulting 
quotient  or  quaternion,  /3a' ^  is  then  multiplied  as  a  factor  ifUo 
the  third  side  y  or  cd.  And  according  as  the  inscribed  quadrila- 
teral ABCD  is  an  uncrossed  one  (as  in  fig.  27),  or  a  crossed  one 
(as  in  fig.  28),  we  see  that  this  resulting  line  S  is  in  the  direction 
opposite  to  the  fourth  side  da,  or  in  the  direction  of  that  fourth 
side  itself.  And  if  for  greater  generality  the  third  of  the  given 
lines  be  now  supposed  longer  or  shorter  than  the  third  side  cd  of 
the  quadrilateral  inscribed  in  the  circle  abc,  or  even  opposite  in 
direction  to  that  side,  we  may  still  conceive  it  placed  so  as  to 
begin  at  c,  and  may  represent  it  by 

y  =  d'  -  c  ; 

and  then  by  drawing  from  its  final  point  d'  a  parallel  to  ad  or  to 
BE,  so  as  to  meet  the  old  chord  cb  in  a  new  point  f',  we  shall 
find  a  new  line 

8'  =  f'-d', 

as  in  the  same  figs.  27,  28,  which  will  be  the  new  fourth  propor- 
tional sought,  or  will  satisfy  the  equation 


S'  =  ^i 


-1 


For  example,  in  fig.  27,  if  g  be  the  intersection  of  the  lines  cd 
and  BE,  then  ge  is,  in  length  and  in  direction,  the  fourth  propor- 
tional to  Bc,  AB,  and  cg. 

133.  The  same  principles  give  easily,  as  has  been  seen,  a 
simple  construction  for  the  third  proportional  to  any  ^t£;o  directed 
lines,  such  as  a  and  y  in  fig.  26  (art.  131);  and  the  inspection 
of  the  same  figure  shews  easily,  as  was  to  be  expected,  that  the 
line  e  so  found  is  the  third  proportional  also  to  a  and  -  y;  for  in 
that  figure  it  is  evident  that 


C"~B  •A~"B  .  a  A"~"B.  E"~^  Ba 


■^ 


But  it  is  important  to  observe  that  when  we  have  thus  a  conti' 
nued  proportion  between  three  vectors. 


a  :  7  : :  7  :  c,    or  a  :  -  y  :  :  -  y  :  e. 
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we  most  not  in  qomtenuons  write  pemendfy^  as  in  ordinary  alge- 
bra, an  equatiom  between  $gmare  andprodrndj  such  as 

7*  =  Of,    or  y'  =  Ml ; 

for  7*  is,  in  our  system  (see  art.  85),  a  negative  scalar,  while  «§ 
and  ca  are  in  general  (by  arts.  89,  91)  twocamjmgaUqmatenuon$, 
of  which  meUker  reduces  itself  to  a  scalar,  positive  or  negative, 
unless  the  vectors  a  and  c  have  coincident  or  opposite  directions. 
This  new  departwre  from  ordinary  usages  (from  which  it  may  be 
noticed  that  I  aim  at  departing  cts  seldom  as  I  can),  arises  from 
that  fundamental  pecuUantjf  of  quaternions  whereby  they,  and 
even  the  vectors  which  they  involve,  are  not  generaUif  commuta^ 
tive  €u  factors  (arts.  74,  82,  &c.)  In  &ct  if  we  could  infer  gene- 
rally the  equation  7*=  ac,  from  the  continued  proportion  between 
three  vectors  a :  7 : :  7 :  c,  then  since  this  proportion  may  be  tii- 
verted  (art.  130),  or  written  thus,  € :  7 : :  7 :  a,  we  should  be  egualfy 
well  entitled  to  conclude  the  equation  7^  =  €ii,  and  therefore  also 
HL-at ;  which  (as  a  general  inference)  would  contradict  the  non^ 
commutative  principle^  respecting  the  multipliccUion  of  vectors. 
It  is  therefore  satis&ctory  to  know,  what  is  easily  shewn  on  our 
principles,  that  the  continued  proportion  above  supposed,  between 
three  vectors  a,  7,  c,  gives  still,  as  in  ordinary  algebra,  and  as  in 
those  other  and  more  modem  systems  also  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made,  the  equations, 

provided  that  we  retain  in  quaternions,  as  the  definition  of  a 
square^  or  second  power,  the  formula 

^  =  7x9; 

which  will  agree  with  what  has  been  already  laid  down  respect- 
ing the  squares  or  second  powers  of  vectors.    In  &ct  if  we  make 

9  =  7a'S    orya  =  7, 
we  shall  then  have 

q^a-q  ^qa-ya'^  .  7  =  €  =  co"*  .  o, 
and  therefore 
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134.  Conversely,  by  an  introducdon  of  the  notion  of  the 
power  of  a  quaternion,  with  an  exponent  =  ^^  which  includes  what 
has  been  shewn  respecting  such  a  power  of  a  vector,  I  should  «/ttf 
write  generally, 

ya'^  =  ±  (ca"*)*,  when  a :  7  : :  7 :  £ ; 

although  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  write  generally,  under  the  same 
condition  of  proportionality,  the  equation 

7  =  ±\/(a€), 

as  might  be  done  in  commutative  algebra.  Thus  the  mean  pro^ 
tional  y  between  any  two  proposed  vectors^  a  and  e,  is  not  (with 
me)  equal  generally  to  the  square  root  of  their  product ;  but  \f 
this  mean  7,  and  the  third  vector  c,  be  each  divided  by  the^r^^ 
vector  a,  the  former  of  the  two  quotients  (or  quaternions)  so  ob« 
tained  is  still  (as  in  algebra)  a  species  of  squabb-root  of  the 
latter.  And  accordingly  I  write,  as  an  expression  for  this  mean^ 
the  formula 

7  =  ±(€a"^)*a; 

where,  to  remove  generally  the  ambiguity  of  sign^  I  may  here 
state  that  I  take  the  upper  sign  (+)  when  7  has  the  direction  of 
the  bisector  of  the  angle  between  the  directions  of  a  and  c ;  but 
the  lower  sign  (-),  when,  as  in  figure  26,  7  has  the  opposite  of 
that  direction.  And  when  I  have  occasion  to  speak  definitdy 
of  THB  mean  proportional  between  two  given  vectors  a  and  c,  I 
adopt  then  the  upper  sign  in  preference^  or  take  the  bisector  it- 
self of  the  angle  between  the  two  extremes,  in  preference  to  the 
opposite  of  that  bisector.  There  is  thus  only  one  case  left,  in 
which  the  direction  of  the  mean  remains  ambiguous,  or  rather  in- 
determinate^  if  the  directions  of  the  extremes  be  given,  namely, 
the  case  when  those  two  given  directions  are  opposite  to  each 
other:  for  then  the  resulting  symbol,  suppose 

7  =  (-  x^a  .  a"^)*  a,     or  7  =  (-  a:  «)4  a, 

where  x  represents  some  positive  scalar,  may  on  the  foregoing 
%       principles,  denote  any  line  7  which  satisfies  the  two  conditions, 

f 

T7  =  .rTa,    7  J.  a ; 
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90  tkst  THIS  MS  AS  7  MOf  AfllV  AXT  DIUBCTIOl?  IX  A  FLJkXS  FBK* 

FKKDicuLAm  io  «•  AccortBnglT  it  k  erideot  that  tbe  third  pitK 
portioiial  to  ut  tvo  rectea^fslsr  Tvctois  k  a  third  rector  vith  a 
direcdoB  cppamte  io  tkejtrsi^  w^^aUrer  ike  fUmt  of  the  tvo  tcc- 
tors  maT  be.  It  is  obrioos  al^o  that  the  third  proportMHial  to  anj 
two  paraUd  rectors  is  a  third  rector,  whose  direcdoo  coMridet 
with  that  of  the  £rst  giren  rector.  Aod  there  can  be  no  diC- 
colty  in  peiceiring  (what  indeed  does  not  depend  on  anything 
pecmliar  to  quaternions;  that  the  mean  proportional  between  any 
two  rays  of  a  logarithmic  spiral,  at  least  if  they  be  taken,  fer 
simplicity,  as  belonging  to  one  common  semispire,  is  constmcteJ, 
in  length  and  in  direction,  by  that  other  ray  of  the  same  hal^ 
spire  wluch  bisects  the  angle  between  them. 

135.  It  is  natoral  to  interpret,  on  the  same  general  plan,  the 
symbol 

0-a,ix..    orO«-t)*«, 

as  denoting  the^«f  of  two  mean  proportionals  ^in  length  and  in 
direction),  inserted  between  the  two  lines  m  and  ^;  the  seeomdat 
these  two  mean  proportionals,  thus  inserted,  being  denoted  by 
the  analogous  symbol, 

03-i-a)lx«,   orO«»)f«. 

For  example,  if  a  and  fi  should  be  chosen  so  as  to  denote  the 
rays  oa  and  od  of  the  logarithmic  spiral  in  fig.  25  (art.  1 19), 
then  the  itco  meams^  symboliied  abore,  would  be  the  two  ruler- 
wudiaU  rm^  of  the  same  spiral,  OB  and  oc.  In  symbols,  the 
two  means  between  i  and  J  V  ^  ^^  ^^ '  v  ^  ^^^  ^  ^'  t*  (Such  is 
at  least  the  simplest  pair  qfmeams  between  the  given  extremes ; 
for  we  shall  soon  see  that  is  possible,  although  in  a  kss  simple 
waff,  to  insert  other  pairs.)  Indeed  this  notation  is,  sofiir^  con* 
sistent  with  the  principles  of  other  systems  also  ;  but  it  is  impor- 
tant to  observe  that  in  our  svstem  of  notation  we  iicsT  not  db- 
NOTE  these  two  means  between  «  and  f3  by  the  symbols 

which  would,  in  common  or  commutative  algebra,  be  merely 
transfiNrmaiioms  of  the  foregcmig ;  whereas  they  denote,  on  the 
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principles  of  the  present  theory,  no  two  lines  whatever^  unless 
the  directions  of  a  and  /3  should  happen  to  coincide^  but  two 
quaternions,  of  which  the  tensors  and  versors  shall  be  assigpaed 
hereafter.     Meanwhile  it  is  clear  that  since  (by  what  precedes), 

if  y,  y  denote  the  two  means  above  considered,  so  that 

the  powers  of  any  proposed  quaternion  /3  ^  a  with  the  exponents 
^  and  f,  or  in  other  words  the  cube-root  of /3a~^  and  the  square 
of  that  cube-root,  are  generally  t/iemselves  quaternions ;  whose 
tensors  are  the  corresponding  powers  of  the  tensor  of  the  given 
quaternion, 

T  .  (/3a-0*  =  (T  .  /3a- i)J  =  (T/3  ^  Ta)i, 

T .  (/3a-')*  =  (T . /3a-0*  =  (Ti3 -=- Ta)*; 

while  the  axes  of  the  new  versors  are  the  same  with  the  axis  of 
the  given  versor  of /Sa'^  and  the  angles  of  those  versors  are  re- 
spectively equal  to  one  third  and  to  two  Mi>(/9  of  the  given  angle 
between  a  and  /3  :  so  that  we  may  write,  with  reference  to  the 
versors,  in  consistency  with  former  results, 

U.(/3a-')*=(U./3a-0*=(U/3^Ua)^ 
U  .  (/3a-i)*  =  (U  .0a-i)*=  (U/3-=-Ua)^ 

and  also,  with  reference  to  the  angles,  the  equations, 

^.(/3a-')»  =  §^(/3«->). 

136.  More  generally  we  may  now  interpret  the  symbol  9^,  or 
the  power  of  a  quaternion  9,  with  any  scalar  exponent  £, 
as  denoting  a  new  quatertiion^  of  which  the  tensor  and  the  ver- 
sor  are  respectively  the  same  (^)  powers  of  the  tensor  and  ver- 
sor  of  the  old  or  given  quaternion ;  in  such  a  manner  that  we 
may  write,  generally  (compare  art.  116), 

U.9'  =  (Uy)'=Uj'; 
points  and  parentheses  being  omitted  in  these  last  symbols. 
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T^  and  U}», 

as  being  not  required  for  the  prevention  of  ambiguity.  The  ten- 
sors being  simply  positive  or  (more  properly)  signless  numbers 
(by  articles  63,  1 13),  their  powers  are  to  be  formed  by  the  or- 
dinary rules  of  algebra,  or  rather  of  arithmetic.  And  with  re- 
spect to  the  formation  of  powbrs  of  ybrsors,  or  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  symbol  U^^,  it  is  natural  to  consider  each  such  power 
as  being  a  nbw  ybrsor,  which  has  the  effect  of  turning  any  line 
a,  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  ^,  through  an  angle,  or 
an  amount  of  rotation  round  that  axis,  which  is  represented  by 
the  product 

txLq;   ^ 

the  rotation  being  right-handed  or  left-handed,  according  as  this 
product  is  a  positive  or  a  negative  number.  All  this  is  evidently 
consistent  with,  and  includes^  what  has  been  already  laid  down 
respecting  powers  o/vectorsy  or  of  quadrantal  versors  (in  articles 
86,  1 15,  1 16,  &c.) ;  and  it  enables  us  to  write,  in  the  calculus  of 
quaternions,  as  well  as  in  ordinary  algebra,  the  formula, 

where  m  and  n  are  any  positive  or  negative  wuole  numbers^  or 
zero.     For  example,  we  have  the  identities 

so  that  (compare  arts.  44,  117),  we  may  call  the  power  ^~i, 
with  negative  unity  for  its  exponent,  the  reciprocal  of  the  qua- 
ternion q.  We  have  also,  for  any  such  whole  values  of  m  and  », 
the  usual  algebraic  identity. 

But  before  we  can  decide  whether  these  two  last  formulae  (with 
m  and  n)  are  true  generally  for  all  scalar  values  of  the  expo- 
nents HI  and  n,  includingyrac^on^  and  incommensurables,  we 
must  consider  more  closely,  and  define  more  precisely,  than  has 
yet  been  done,  what  is  to  be  understood  in  general  by  the  angle, 
or  AMPLITUDE,  z  ^,  of  a  quaternion,  or  of  a  versor. 

137.  It  will  be  remembered  that  whenever  we  have  supposed 
that  an  equation  of  either  of  the  two  following  forms. 


•^ 
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9'  =  /3  -T-  a,    or  9  X  a  =  /3, 

holds  good,  we  have  always  conceived  (dee  arts.  40,  90,  &c.) 
that  the  quaternion  q^  regarded  as  a  metrographic  operator, 
produces  the  complex  (metrographic)  €/^c^  of  changing ^r«^  the 
length  of  a  to  the  length  of  j3,  according  to  the  rule  expressed 
by  the  formula  (compare  art.  110), 

T^xTa=T/3; 

and  also  of  changing,  secondly^  the  direction  of  a  to  the  direction 
of /3»  as  is  expressed  by  this  other  formula  (compare  art.  113), 

UyxUa=U0: 

and  this  change  qfdirection,  of  the  line  a  thus  operated  upon, 
has  been  always  supposed  to  be  accomplished  by  a  rotation  jn 
THE  plane  of  the  two  rays  a  and  j3,  round  an  axis  perpendicular 
to  that  plane,  but  coincident  with  (or  parallel  to)  the  axis  of  the 
operating  quaternion  q.  Now  it  is  evident  that  if  we  only  care 
for  obtaining,  in  some  way,  the  direction  of  the  Jinal  ray  /3,  re- 
garded as  the  result  of  such  a  rotfation,  we  may  add  (or  sub^ 

tract)  ANY  WHOLE  NUMBER  OF  COMPLETE  REVOLUTIONS  (per- 
formed in  the  same  plane) ;  because  each  such  revolution^  forward 
or  backward,  restores  the  direction  of  the  revolving  line  or 
ray.  For  example,  a  rotation  through  +  60°  in  any  plane  is  equi' 
valenty  as  far  as  regards  only  its  final  effect,  to  a  rotation 
(round  the  same  axis)  through  +  420° ;  or  through  -  300° ;  or 
through  +  780°,  &c.     Conceive  then  that  we  wish  to  form,  on 

the  general  plan  of  the  foregoing  article  (136),  the  power  ^  with 
exponent  }  of  the  versor  ^  =  j3a'S  where  a  and  j3  shall  be  sup- 
posed to  denote,  as  in  fig.  29,  two  coinitial  sides  oa  and  ob 
of  an  equilateral  triangle  aob  in  a  p.    ^^ 

horizontal  plane,  the  side  ob  lying 
towards  the  right  hand,  with  refe- 
rence to  the  side  oa.  If  we  select, 
for  the  present  pair  of  rays,  the  sim- 
plest value  for  the  angle  between 
them,  and  the  one  which  agrees  best 
with  ordinary  geometry,  and  with 
the  analogy  of  former  articles, 
namely,  the  following  value  of  the  ^+Mir""=^5oo* 


v+140* 
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rotation  (foand  an  npvard  axis)  fron  the  direction  of  «  to  thai 

the  general  expression  in  article  136  for  the  amoont  of  the  rota- 
tion perfonned  by  the  power  ^,  considered  as  a  new  operator 
on  «,  will  then  supply  as  with  the  following  raloe  for  this  new 
rotation  (roond  the  same  upward  axis)  : 

We  shall  thus  be  led  to  write  the  equations 

9*«  =  7,    03«**I^  =  7«'S    7  =  c-o; 

where  c  is  conceiTcd  to  denote  the  point  on  the  arcimfefence 
▲n  \with  the  arigim  o  for  centre),  which  is  adTanced  by  20^  be- 
yond the  point  a  in  the  order  of  right  handed  rotation;  and  tkiB 
rcsolt  will  agree  perfectly  with  article  135,  becaose  it  will  give 
the  ray^as  the  first  of  two  mean  proportionals,  7  and  7',  inserted 
between  «  and  |3 ;  so  that 

«  :  7  : :  7  : 7' : :  7' :  ^    where  7'  =  c'  -  o, 

c  being  tfae^jKi/  pmnt  of  a  positiTc  arc  of  40%  measured  from 
the  point  a  of  the  circamferenee,  which  latter  is  awwimrd  as  the 
imiiial  point :  the /bar  raps, 

A  -  o,    c  -  o,    c'  -  o,    B  -  o, 

thus  forming,  by  their  dirtciioms,  a  ccmiitnud  proporikm. 

13S.  Bat  we  might  also,  although  less  simplt,  hare  sopposed 
that  after  turning  the  radius  oa,  as  aboTe,  through  an  angle  of 
60',  and  «o  bringiDg  it  to  coincide  with  the  position  of  on,  we 
then  cotUimve  tJu  rotation  through  an  midiiiom€ti  and  compute 
reroimtiomj  passing  suocesisiTely  through  the  points  de'.  eo  ,  acc' 
in  the  figure,  and  tfatis  EETraMSG  to  the  position  on  a^n. 
And  if  ve  adopt  tkis  «uppositioD,  respectiag  the  amommt  of  rota- 
tion performed,  that  is  if  ve  suppose  it  to  be  =-420%  we  shall 
then  hare,  by  the  general  formula  of  aru  136,  the  following  ralue 
for  the  correcpondiog  roution  effected  by  the  required  potctr^i 

i  '  Lq-^'i-  (- 420=)  =  ^  140% 
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In  this  manner  we  shall  be  led  to  consider  the  point  d  in  the 
figure,  namely,  the  termination  of  a  positive  arc  of  140^  from  a, 
together  with  the  connected  point  d'  which  is  the  termination  of 
the  same  arc  doubled^  as  the  extremities  of  two  new  rays^ 

8=D-o,    and8'=D'-o, 

which  are,  although  in  a  less  simple  sense  than  before,  two  mean 
proportionals  inserted  between  a  and  )3,  and  satisfy  the  conditions 
of  the  formula, 

a:8::8:8'::8':/3; 

while  the  first  of  these  two  new  means  satisfies  also,  in  the  same 
sensey  the  equations, 

139.  Or  again  we  might  conceive  ourselves  as  passing  from 
a  to  j3,  or  from  a  to  b,  by  a  rotation  in  the  opposite  order,  through 
the  points  d'e,  e'd  of  the  figure ;  which  new  rotation  would  thus 
be  expressed  by  the  symbol  -  300^ :  and  then  the  general  formula 
of  art.  136  would  give,  for  the  rotation  caused  by  the  operation  of 

the  sought />oi£?er  q^  of  the  versor  j,  the  value 

^xZ^  =  ix(-300°)=-100°. 

And  thus  we  should  be  led  to  consider  the  two  new  points  b  and 
b'  in  the  figure,  which  are  the  extremities  of  two  negative  ares 
from  A,  namely,  arcs  of  100°  and  200°  respectively,  measured  in 
an  order  opposite  to  that  adopted  in  recent  articles.  In  fact  if, 
after  finding  these  two  new  points  (or  at  least  conceiving  them 
to  be  found),  we  write 

€  =  E  -  o,    c'  =  b'  -  o, 
we  shall  have  the  new  continued  proportion, 

a  :€::£:  c' ::  c' :  j3  ; 

and  shall  be  led  to  write,  in  connexion  therewith,  the  new  equa- 
tions, 

140.  And  NO  NEW  variety  of  positions  for  the  line  q^a  would 
be  obtained  hy  iXiy  further  addition  or  subtraction  of  revolutions, 
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in  estimating  the  amount  of  the  rotation  from  a  to  /3;  because  a 
change  of  three  such  revolutions,  in  the  estimate  of  that  rota- 
tion,  produces  merely  a  change  of  one  complete  revolution  when 
we  come  to  trisect  the  whole  angle  (or  at  least  to  conceive  it  as 
trisected),  or  to  multiply  Lqhy  the  given  exponent  ^.  For  ex- 
ample, if,  instead  of  treating  the  rotation  from  a  to  )3  as  being 
s  the  negative  arc  -  300^  (as  in  the  preceding  article),  we  were 
to  treat  it  as  equal  to  the  positive  arc  +  780°,  which  is  greater  by 
three  circumferences,  we  should  be  led,  by  the  supposed  trisec- 
tion,  to  conceive  an  arc  of  +  260°,  which  would  still  conduct  us 
from  A  to  E  (in  fig.  29),  although  by  an  order  or  direction  ofro- 
tationy  opposite  to  that  which  was  considered  in  the  foregoing 
article. 

141.  It  appears  then  that  tywe  allow  the  symbol 

Lqy    orz(/3^a),    or  L{fia^\ 

to  represent  not  merely  60°  (in  the  example  recently  discussed), 
but  any  one  of  the  angles  or  rotations  which  differ  from  this  by 

multiples  of  360°,  the  power  5^,  or  the  cube-root  of  the  quater. 
nion  qy  may  represent,  or  be  interpreted  as  being  equal  to,  any 
one  o/'three  distinct  quaternions;  namely  (with  the  recent 
significations  of  the  letters),  by  arts.  137,  138,  139,  any  one  of 
the  three  following : 

(/3a-')*=7a-S  or=8a-»,   OT^ta^i 

but  not  (by  art.  140)  any  other  quaternion,  distinct  from  these. 
In  fact  if  we  define  the  cube  or  the  third  power  of  a  quaternion 
by  the  formula  "^ 

which  agrees  not  only  with  common  algebra  but  with  the  general 
definition  of  9^  in  art.  136,  we  shall  have,  in  the  recent  example, 
the  equations. 

In  short,  we  reproduce  here,  by  this  way  of  viewing  the  subject, 
precisely  that  kind  and  degree  of  multiplicity  of  value, 
which  is  so  well  known  to  present  itsalf  in  the  ordinary  algebra 
of  imaginaries,  and  indeed  in  some  known  systems  of  geometrical 
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f 

iDterpretation  also,  in  connexion  with  the  roots  of  unity  : 
although  it  was  necessary  ^for  the  purpose  of  a  logical  developement 
of  the  present  theory,  that  I  should  not  assume^  without  a  new 
and  independent  investigation,  so  important  an  element  of  any 
other  system,  with  which  the  principles  of  the  Calculus  of  Qua- 
ternions come  on  some  points  into  opposition.  It  would  not  have 
been  a  legitimate  process  forme  to  have  borrowed,  without  in- 
quiry, the  Theorem  that  **  three  distinct  and  unequal  ex- 
pressions (as  here  70"^,  So'S  and  ta'^)  may  have  o^e  common 
CUBE,"  from  any  system  of  calculation  in  which  the  order  of  two 
factors  is  supposed  to  be  generally  indifferent  to  the  result ;  nor 
from  any  system  of  interpretation^  in  which  the  three  distinct 
cube-roots  of  one  common  expression  (as  here  of /3o'^)  are  sup- 
posed generally  to  represent  three  lineSj  having  directions  in  one 
plane,  instead  of  representing  (as  with  me)  three  quaternions, 
142.  Had  the  exponent  t  denoted  any  other  fraction, 

m 

where  m  is  supposed  to  be  prime  to  n,  so  that  the  fraction  t  is 
expressed  in  its  lowest  terms^  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty 
in  proving,  in  like  manner,  what  is  analogous  to  known  results 
in  other  systems,  that  m  distinct  quaternions^  that  is,  as  many  as 
there  are  units  in  the  denominator  of  the  frcu:tional  exponent  t^ 
might  all  be  considered  as  values  of  the  t^  power  of  any  pro- 
posed quaternion  ^,  or  as  included  among  the  different  interpre- 
tations of  the  symbol  q^  ;  provided  that  in  calculating  the  rota- 
tion denoted  (see  136)  by  the  general  expression 

txi.q, 

we  still  allow  (as  was  lately  done)  the  symbol  z  q  to  denote  any 
ONE  of  those  infinitely  many  angles,  or  rather  amounts  of  rota- 
tion about  a  given  axis,  which  can  be  formed  as  above,  by  addi- 
tions or  subtractions  of  circumferences,  or  complete  revolutions. 
For  example,  the  square-root  g*  of  a  given  quaternion  q  would, 
ON  this  plan,  be  found  to  have  in  general  two  values^  of  which 
one  would  however  be  merely  the  negative  of  the  other,  or  might 
be  formed  from  that  other  by  multiplying  it  by  -  1  :  which  re-* 
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suit  18  8een,  of  course,  to  bear  the  closest  possible  analogy  to 
algebra.  And  if  the  exponent  t  were  incommensurable,  the 
values  of  the  power  q^  would  then,  on  the  same  plan,  be  found 
to  be  INFINITELY  MANY.  But  a  power  of  a  given  quaternion, 
with  a  given  whole  number  for  its  exponent,  such  as  the  square, 
cube,  reciprocal,  &c.,  is  still,  even  on  this  plan,  itself  a  deter- 
mined QUATERNION  ;  in  the  sense  that  by  operating  as  a  factor 
on  any  given  line^  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  its  axis,  it  produces 
a  DETERMINED  LINE  in  that  plane  as  the  result. 

143.  If  then  we  were  to  adopt  the  plan  mentioned  in  the  last 
few  foregoing  articles  (137,  &c.),  for  estimating  the  angle  of  a 
quaternion,  whereby  the  symbol  z.  q  for  that  angle,  or  for  that 
rotation,  should  not  be  confined  to  its  simplest  and  most  geo- 
metrical value  or  signification,  as  denoting  generally  some 
acute,  or  right,  or  obtuse  angle,  such  as  are  treated  of  in  Euclid's 
Elements,  and  which  for  the  moment  we  may  here  denote  by  this 
other  symbol  ^ ;  we  might  then  write  generally 

Z  j  =  ^  +  2/7r, 

where  /  is  employed  as  a  sign  for  any  positive  or  negative  whole 
number,  or  zero,  and  the  angular  value  of  tt  is  (as  usual)  180^. 
And  then,  on  the  same  plan,  we  might  write  (see  art.  136), 

z(^)  =  /x(^+2/ir)  +  2rir  =  ^.$  +  2(ft  +  r)7r, 

where  /'  denotes  any  new  whole  number,  whether  positive  or 
negative  or  zero.     In  the  same  manner  we  might  write 

z  (?")=«.$+  2  {mu  +  m')  TT ; 

where  m  and  m'  would  be  allowed  to  denote  any  new  pair  of 
whole  numbers ;  the  new  exponent  «,  like  ty  being  still  supposed 
to  be  scalar;  but  being  still  allowed,  like  it,  to  become  fractional 
or  incommensurable.  And  if  we  seek,  on  the  same  plan,  the 
angle  of  that  other  power  of  ^,  which  shall  have  u-\-t  (or  t-ru) 
for  its  exponent,  we  find  this  other  expression, 

L  . g""*^  =  {u  +  t) q  +  2 p  (u-¥  t)  IT  ■\'2 p' TT, 

where  p  and  p'  are  two  new  arbitrary  integers. 
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144.  This  being  perceived,  there  can  be  little  or  no  difficulty 
in  seeing  that  because  generally  the  multiplication  qfver&orscor- 
responds  in  the  theory  of  quaternions  to  the  composition  ofveT" 
sions  (see  art.  65),  and  because  the  axes  of  the  rotations  answer- 
ing to  the  powers  (f  and  <f^  may  be  regarded  as  coinciding  with 
the  axis  of  the  base^  or  with  that  of  the  given  quaternion  q^  we 
may  form  (on  the  present  plan)  a  general  expression  for  the 
angle  of  the  product  of  two  powers^ 


^-x^, 


by  adding  the  two  separate  expressions  (found  as  above)  for  the 
angles  of  the  factors  ^  and  afterwards  admitting  or  introducing  a 
term  which  shall  be  some  multiple  of  a  circumference.  In  this 
way  we  should  be  led  to  infer  that 

z  (9«  X  5^*)  =  (tt  +  ^)  ^  +  2  {It^mu  +  n)  w, 

where  n  denotes  some  new  positive  or  negative  whole  number  or 
zero :  provided  that  in  interpreting  the  symbol  for  the  angle  of 
the  product  we  allow  every  value  of  the  one  factor  power  to  be 
combined  with  every  value  of  the  other. 

145.  Comparing  now  the  results  of  the  two  foregoing  articles, 
we  find  that  in  order  to  justify  our  establishing  the  following 
equation, 

where  the  exponent  of  the  product  is  represented  as  being  equal 
(as  in  arithmetic)  to  the  sum  of  the  exponents  of  the  factors^ 
we  must  endeavour  to  select  the  five  whole  numbers  /,  nt,  n^p^p  in 

such  a  way  that  the  part  independnet  of  ^,  in  the  difference  of 
the  angles  of  the  two  equated  quaternions  may  either  vanish^  or  at 
least  be  equal  to  some  multiple  of  the  whole  circumference  ;  or  that 
the  coefficient  of  27r  in  the  expression  of  this  difference  may  be 
equal  to  some  whole  number />"",  whether  positive  or  negative,  or 
zero ;  since  otherwise  the  two  compared  quaternions  would  not 
be  equals  because  they  would  give  unequal  vectors  as  the  results 
of  their  operating  as  versors  on  one  common  vector^  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  axis  of  ^.     In  this  manner  we  are  led  to  the  condition, 

/)  (^ -f  tt)  -  (A  +  iwii) +p'- w  ^p"; 
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or  more  concisely, 

n'  denoting  some  new  whole  number  which  may  be  chosen  at 
pleasure. 

146.  Now  without  entering  here  into  a  mimmie  discussion  of  all 
the  CASES  which  may  arise  from  varieties  of  selection  of  the  sca- 
lar expamemis  i  and  a,  it  may  suffice  to  obsore  that  for  general 
and  incommensurable  values  of  those  two  scalais,  mat  catt- 
nected  by  any  relation  with  each  oiher^  the  condition  recently 
written  can  be  satisfied  only  by  supposing  that p -4  p-^t  9tnd 
ft'  all  separately  vanish ;  or  by  our  establishing  the  equations, 

p^l=mj  and  fi'  =  0. 

For  example,  if  we  assume 

/=i/2,  a=V3, 

we  shall  find  that  the  equation 

cannot  be  satisfied  by  any  scalar  and  whole  values  of  a,  6,  c,  dis- 
tinct from  zero.  We  are  therefore  led  to  conclude  that  the  pro^ 
duct  of  the  two  powers  ^  and  ^  will  not  generally  (on  the 
present  plan)  be  equal  to  that  other  power  ^""^S  of  which  the 
exponent  is  the  sum  of  the  exponents  of  the  fectors,  unless  the 
three  whole  numbers,  denoted  above  by  /,  m,p,  are  equal  to  each 
other;  that  is,  unless^  injbrming  the  three  powers, 

by  the  three  multiplications  (see  art.  136), 

tLq,  uLq,  (a  +  0^?» 
we  assign  one  cobimon  value,  such  as 

Zg«^  +  2/ir, 

to  the  angle  of  the  base,  or  to  the  amount  of  the  rotation 
which  is  conceived  to  be  produced  by  the  operation  of  the  qua- 
ternion q.  But  ift  conversely,  we  do  thus  choose  me/  and  /> « I, 
that  is,  if  we  do  thus  assign  one  common  value  to  ^  9,  in  form- 
ing the  three  powers  to  be  compared,  we  shall  then  have 
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p(l  +  tt)=ft+mii, 

independently  oft  and  u;  and  the  expression  for  the  angle  of  the 
product,  assigned  in  art.  144,  can  only  differ  from  the  last  ex- 
pression in  art.  143  by  some  whole  multiple  of  the  circumference. 
And  therefore,  even  if  the  quaternion  q  were  not  a  simple  versor, 
but  had  a  tensor  different  from  unity,  we  should  be  able  to  infer 
from  this  supposed  ^xtY^  o/its  angle  L  ;,  for  any  two  scalar  ex- 
ponents t  and  «,  the  equation 

which  was  proposed  for  investigation  near  the  beginning  of  the 
foregoing  article;  and  also,  under  a  slightly  different  form, 
towards  the  end  of  article  136. 

147.  With  respect  to  the  equation 

which  also  was  proposed  for  investigation  in  the  place  last  re- 
ferred to,  the  exponents  t  and  u  being  still  scalar^  but  otherwise 
general^  if  we  adopt,  for  the  angle  of  ^,  the  value  assigned  in  art. 
143,  we  shall  have,  on  the  plan  of  that  article,  the  expression 

L,(4Y^ut.  j+2(/tt/  +  ftt  +  r)ir, 

where  /,  f,  C  are  any  three  whole  numbers.  And  on  the  other 
hand  we  have,  on  the  same  plan, 

L  .^^ut.q  ■¥2{mut+m')ir; 

where  m  and  m'  denote  some  two  new  whole  numbers.  Equating 
then  the  difference  of  these  two  last  angles  to  a  multiple  of  the 
circumference,  we  find,  as  the  condition  for  the  correctness  of  the 
equation  above  proposed, 

where  m"  is  a  new  whole  number,  which  may  be  chosen  at  plea- 
sure. But  because  the  scalar  exponents  u  and  ut  are  supposed 
to  be  generally  incommensurable^  and  not  to  be  connected  with 
each  other  by  any  such  relation  as  the  foregoing,  we  can  only 
satisfy  the  recent  condition  by  supposing  that  we  have  separately, 

m^lf  and  TeO. 
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We  are  tWigfcfe  jMI  to  ssppooe  tbe  cb^  of  ike  on^mmi 
qioie  nxKDy  as  in  ti»e  huBediatelT  feregoug  aiticie:  or  to  cook 

vote  of  . '/  B  eBptoTcdy  id  fianusg  the 


/  ana  .jT . 

Bot  icjMfa  thfis  snpfiositioBy  whick  aaswcis  to  the  CQo£tioa 
m^L  the  odcr-  conditioo  recentlr  fomid,  maelTt  the  equatioa 
i^Oy  shews  that  in  procec«tiB|r  to  fom  the  power  (f^"  fron  the 
power  ^  as  a  base^  we  mie^  in  general  rttam  ikat  ra&ie  <2^lAc 
oa^lf  4>f^  which  i§  hmmtdiaiehf  gi^^B  bj  the  mle  of  art.  136» 
namelr,  the  Talne  (eompare  143), 

and  most  mai  (genefallr)  oAf  tothis  Taloe  anj  nmltiple  (diliiefeiit 
firoai  lero)  of  the  whole  circumfeiciRC,  such  as  the  multiple  S  Iw 
which  was  added  in  art.  143^  btjbre  proceeding  to  nmltiplT  bj 
a;  at  least  if  we  desire  to  obtain  generallr  a  acir  power  ('/)*>  of 
the  inUrmtdiaie  base  ^^  which  shall  be  eqmal  to  the  power  9^  of 
the  gitem  qmaiermiom  q. 

148.  But  on  reriewing  the  whole  inrestigation  contained  in 
the  eleren  foregoing  articles  (137  to  147),  it  appears  to  me 
that  yon  are  likelj  to  admit  that  although  it  was  perhaps  useful 
thus  to  study ^r  a  wkiie  scire  of  the  ways  in  which  the  theory 
of  Quaternions  wn^kt  hare  led  to  symbols  with  mcltiplb 
TALCEs,  amalogoMS  to  the  known  roois  of  vaiYjr  (compare  art. 
141);  yet  it  may  aoir  be  desirable,  with  a  view  to  <fjNp/ict7^ 
and  cieamess  in  our/mimre  researches,  that  we  should  call  in  the 
aid  of  DBFiNiTioN  to/ur,  as  precisely  as  we  can,  which  onb  sip^ 
nificaiiom,  or  value,  out  of  all  the  possible  values  or  interpreta* 
tions  recently  considered,  we  shall  hereafter  ckoose  to  adopt,  in 
preference  to  all  the  others,  and  indeed  to  their  yh/tcre  exdmsHm^ 
in  the  farther  developement  of  this  Calculus.  And  I  conceive 
that  we  cannot  better  attain  this  object,  than  by  adopHmg  kemct^ 
fyrtk  EXPRESSLY  what  has  indeed  been  often  adopted  already,  at 
least  tacitly  and  by  anticipation,  in  earlier  articles  of  these  Lec« 
tures,  namely,  the  SIMPLEST  yalve  of  tke  akgle  of  any  proposed 
quaternion  9,  or  in  other  words  the  one  which  moti  ro^/brm*  to 
ordinary  geometrical  ueage ;  that  is  to  say,  an  angle  in  ike  first 

M  2 
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positive  semicircle:  and  by  regarding  this  as  the  value  of  the 
symbol  ^  q.  This  comes  in  the  notation  of  art.  143,  to  suppos- 
ing that  /  is  zerOf  or  to  establishing  generally  the  equa- 
tion, 

iq^q; 
or  (more  fully),  it  comes  to  assigning  the  limitations^ 

il  J  >  0,  <  IT, 

where  >  and  <  are,  as  usual,  signs  for  **  greater  than"  and  **  less 
than"  (compare  art.  113);  which  will  dispense  with  thejuture  use 

of  the  recent  symbol  q^  and  will  allow  us  to  consider  the  prefixed 
mark  L  as  being  (in  quaternions)  the  characteristic  of  a  cer- 
tain DEFINITE  OPERATION,  which  may  be  called  the  operation  of 
TAKING  THE  ANGLE  of  any  proposcd  quaternion.  And  the  sym- 
bol L  q  will  thus  denote,  with  us,  henceforth^  simply  an  acute  or 
right  or  obtuse  angle,  such  as  Euclid  usually  treats  of,  to  the 
exclusion  of  negative  values,  and  of  values  greater  than  two  right 
angles :  although  null  angles,  and  angles  equal  to  two  right 
angles,  shall  still  be  admitted  as  limits, 

149.  It  was  thus  that  (in  art.  77)  we  regarded  unit-vectors, 
such  as  1,7,  A,  &c.,  as  being  simply  quadrantal  versors^  and  not 
as  operating  to  turn  a  perpendicular  line  through  yit;^  nor  ntne 
positive  quadrants,  nor  through  three  nor  seven  negative  quad- 
rants, &c.,  round  the  given  unit- vector  as  an  axis:  and  that 
accordingly  we  regarded  (in  art.  86)  the  symbol  i^  as  denoting  a 
versor^  which  turns  a  line  k,  perpendicular  to  i,  through  a  </e/f- 
nite  amount  of  rotation^  and  in  a  definite  direction^  which  were 
expressed  (in  quantity  and  sign)  by  the  product  ^x  90°.  It  was 
thus,  again,  that  (in  art.  116)  we  interpreted  more  generally 
the  symbol  p^  as  denoting  a  quaternion^  which  multiplies  the 
length  of  a  line  a  perpendicular  to  the  base-line  p  by  the  tensor 
T/o^  and  turns  that  perpendicular  line  a  round  p  as  round  an 
axis,  through  the  same  dejinite  rotation  t  x  90^  as  before,  but  no/ 
generally  through  any  of  the  following  odd  multiples  thereof, 

-  3r  X  90°,  +  5/  X  90°,  &c. : 
which  came  to  establishing  the  equation 
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^P  =  90"'  =  |, 

as  holding  good  for  every  vector  p,  to  the  excliision  of  the  less 
simple  values^  -  270^,  +  450^,  &c.,  which  the  angle  L  p  of  the  vec- 
tor  might  otherwise  have  been  supposed  to  receive,  when  this 
vector  p  is  regarded  as  being  in  part  a  versor  also.  It  was  thus, 
once  more,  that  (in  art.  134)  we  proposed  to  remove  the  ambi- 
guity of  sign  in  the  expression  for  a  square  root  of  a  quaternion, 
by  interpreting  the  symbol  (ca'^)*  as  equivalent  generally  to  one 
definite  quotient^  such  as  i\a^ ;  where  the  symbol  i}  (not  expressly 
introduced  in  134)  denotes  that  definite  vector  which  bisects  the 
(acute  or  right  or  obtuse)  angle  between  a  and  c,  and  not  the  op- 
posits  of  that  bisector  (in  fig.  26  the  line  -^,  and  not  the  line  +  y). 
And  a  leaning  towards  the  same  view  may  have  been  observed 
in  art.  135,  and  in  other  earlier  articles.  But  I  now  propose  to 
FIX  it,  by  DEFINITION,  as  what  I  shall  henerforth  always  adopts 
in  these  Lectures,  unless  and  until  some  special  notice  shall  be 
given,  of  the  temporary  adoption  of  any  other  and  less  simple  mode 
of  estimating  the  angle  of  a  quaternion,  and  of  calculating  its 
powers  thereby.  And  then  the  power  ^,  so  calculated,  by  com- 
bining this  value  of  Lq  with  the  rule  in  art.  136,  will  be  always 
A  DETERMINED  QUATERNION,  if  the  quatemiou  q  and  the  scalar 
exponent  t  be  themselves  determined :  with  the  single  exception 
of  that  limiting  case  (to  be  afterwards  more  closely  considered), 
where  the  base  q  becomes  a  negative  scalar^  by  its  angle  taking 
the  limiting  value, 

in  which  case  the  axis  of  the  power  (like  the  axis  of  the  base)  has 
an  entirely  indeterminate  direction;  although  the  angle  of  the 
power  will  still  have  a  determinate  vcUue. 

150.  From  the  fixity  of  value  which  we  have  now  assigned 
to  the  symbol  z  ^,  when  q  is  any  fixed  quaternion,  we  may  see 
at  once,  by  the  considerations  of  art.  146,  that  the  formula 

which  was  lately  proposed  for  discussion,  does  in  fact  hold  good 
generally^  or  as  an  identity,  in  quaternions  as  well  as  in  alge« 
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bra :  the  exponents  still  being  scalars^  and  the  case  where  the 
base  is  a  negative  number  being  still  excepted  or  reserved.  And 
we  see  that  (abstracting  from  tensors^  respecting  which  there  is 
never  any  difficulty),  this  formula  simply  expresses,  that  whether 
we  cause  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  q  to  turn  round  that 
axis,  from  some  given  initial  position,  through  two  successive 
amounts  of  rotation^  denoted  as  to  their  quantities  and  directions 
by  the  symbols 

tLq  and  ULq^ 

or  through  a  single  resultant  rotation  round  the  same  axis,  de» 
noted  by  the  symbol 

(ti  +  0  ^  ?, 

iiie  final  position  of  the  revolving  line  will  be  the  samCj  for  the 
one  process  as  for  the  other. 

151.  It  is  important  to  observe,  however,  that  although  the 
rotation  round  the  axis  of  the  base  9,  produced  by  the  operation 
of  the  power  (fy  is  correctly  expressed  (on  the  plan  which  we 
have  adopted  in  recent  articles)  by  the  symbol  t  Lq^  yet  the 
angle  of  that  power  cannot  now  be  generally  expressed  by  the 
same  symbol :  because  the  value  of  the  product^ 

tx  Lq^ 

is  not  generally  confined  between  the  limits  0  and  ir,  between 
which  limits  it  has  been  thought  convenient  to  confine  the  angle 
of  any  quaternion  or  power  (art.  148).  It  may  (and  often  will) 
be  necessary,  in  the  applications,  to  add  or  subtract  some  whole 
number  ofcircumferenceSy  or  in  other  words  some  multiple  of  27r, 
to  or  from  the  product  tLq^  in  order  to  obtain  hereby  a  result 
which  shall  be  comprised  within  the^r^^  positive  or  negative 
semicircle.  And  if  the  result  of  such  addition  of  the  multiple 
2mry  where  n  is  some  positive  or  negative  whole  number,  shall 
be  an  arc  different  from  zero,  and  contained  in  the  first  negative 
semicircle,  so  that 

2»7r  +  ^Z.5'<0,  >-7r, 

must  then  change  the  sign  of  this  result,  in  order  to  get  a 
Hive  angle :  taking  care,  however,  at  the  same  time,  to  reverse 
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Ife  ott,  is  Older  tint  die  w^imtiom  max  $dU  be  H^ 
We  a«a  tlieicfaie  mci  wntt^  as  a  ^tmerwi  fcff«iala» 

althoQgli  ibis  eqiatioo  viU  ^^Im  be  tnie:  boi  we  flMqr  write  ye- 


the  imitger  n  and  the  ^jt*  r  beins:  dtUrmimed  (when  the  aayfc 
/.  q  and  the  expomemi  i  an?  ^'rca)  by  the  cMidSilkHW  that 

and  the  oxw  q/^/Ae  p€Hrtr  if  being  in  the  «me  diiectioo  with  the 
axU  of  the  bate  q^  or  in  the  opposite  direetion,  aceofdin|^  as  it  is 
necessanr  to  take  the  mpper  or  the  lower  sign  (^  or  -),  in  eon* 
fbrmity  with  the  foregoing  conditions. 

152.  For  example,  if  the  exponent  ^  be  \sOt  ^«  or  |«  or  ge« 
nerally  if  it  hare  any  ralne  between  0  and  1,  whether  conunen- 
sarable  or  incommensurable,  the  product  i  ^q  will  then  be  coik 
fined  between  the  same  given  limits  (0  and  w)  as  the  angle  w  q 
itself;  and  therefore  this  product  t/^{^expresses  the  amgleqfiJke 
power  if :  while  the  axis  of  this  power  a^mciiies  with  the  axis  of 
the  base.  The  formulae  at  the  end  of  art.  135  remain  therefore 
undisturbed ;  and  the  square^rooi  of  any  proposed  (non«scalar) 
quaternion  has  always  its  angle  aeuiej  as  being  the  ka(f  of  an 
angle  in  the  first  semicircle, 

while  the  direciiom  of  ike  axis  of  this  square-root  q^  hcoim^demi 
with  {not  opposite  to)  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  q. 

153.  In  like  manner  the  square  <if  an  acute^-angM quaternion 
has,  as  compared  with  that  quaternion  itself,  a  double  angle  and 
a  coincident  axis;  so  that, 

if  Lq<-^  then  z. (*^) -2 Lq^  and  Ax . ^  =  Ax  .  j, 

where  Ax  •  9  is  used  as  a  (temporary)  symbol  for  the  unit^rector 
which  is  drawn  in  the  direction  of  the  positive  axis  off.  And  the 
square  of  a  right-ixngled  quaternion  is  a  negative  scalar  (compare 
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arts.  75,  85,  &c.)»  which  must  be  regarded  as  having  its  a$igle  » irt 
and  its  cuns  indeterminate;  or  in  symbols, 

if  Z  j=  ^,  then  Z (g*)  =  iry  J* < 0 ;  Ax . 9®,  indet. 

But  the  square  of  an  obtuse-angled  quaternion  q  is  another  qua* 
ternion,  with  an  opposite  axisy  and  with  an  angle  which  is  the 
double  of  the  supplement  of  the  given  obtuse  angle ;  or  in  symbols, 

if  Zg>— ,  then  L  (5*)  =  2ir-2  Lq\  Ax.q^  =  -  Ax,q, 

154.  For  example,  in  fig.  29,  art.  137, 

if  j  =  8o-S  thenj^^g'a -^ 

but  while  the  angle  of  Sa~^  is  140%  and  the  axis  of  the  same  qua- 
ternion is  upward  (by  137,  138),  the  angle  of  the  square^  or  of 
the  quaternion  S'a'^  is  (on  the  plan  of  recent  articles)  regarded 
as  being  not  the  double  (namely  280^)  of  the  angle  140^  itself^ 
but  the  double  (namely  80^)  of  its  supplement  (namely  40^)  ;  the 
axis  of  the  new  or  squared  quaternion  being  at  the  same  time 
treated  as  a  downward  line ;  because  when  we  compare  imme- 
diately the  ray  S'  with  the  ray  a,  without  introducing  the  conside- 
ration of  any  other  ray,  such  as  S,  we  find  it  simpler  to  conceive 
a  right  handed  rotation  of  80^  from  a  to  S'  round  such  a  down- 
ward axis,  than  to  conceive  another  rotation,  also  right-handed, 
although  round  an  upward  axis,  but  extending  through  a  more 
considerable  amount^  namely  280^,  from  the  same  initial  to  the 
same  final  ray.  In  fact  we  do  not  now  regard  280^  as  being,  in 
a  sufficiently  simple  sense  for  our  present  purpose,  an  angle  at 
all;  and  therefore  we  adopt,  instead  of  it,  what  it  wants  of  four 
right  angles^  taking  care,  however,  at  the  same  time,  to  reverse 
the  axis. 

155.  Again,  we  saw  (in  art.  141)  in  connexion  with  the  same 
fig.  29,  that  the  three  quaternions, 

yo"^,  Sa"^,  fa"*, 

had  all  one  common  cube^  namely  the  quaternion 
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mad  Ibe  values  of  tbe  angles  of  the  three  qnateniiofis  jml  meo- 
tioned  may  now  be  definitely  stated  as  follows  (see  arts.  137,138, 
139): 

/:(7«->)  =  20';    ^(&i->)  =  140^;    ^(Hi-»)  =  10tf»; 

their  axes  being  respectiTely  tqncardj  vpwardj  and  downward; 
while  the  axis  of  their  common  c«6e  is  iqpwardj  and  Us  angle  has 
(by  137)  the  following  value : 

We  hare  then,  indeed,  in  this  example, 

^.(7«-»)»  =  3z(r«-»); 
but  we  hare  also, 

z.(&i-i)»=3z(&i-i)-2»; 
and 

z:.(fa->)»  =  2»-3^(fa-»); 

all  which  illostrates  and  exemplifies  what  was  said  in  art  151. 

156.  If  with  the  recent  significations  of  «,  /S,  7,  S,  c  (in  con- 
nexion with  fig.  29),  we  denote  as  follows  the  four  quaternions 
considered  in  the  foregoing  article, 

/3o"*  =  7,   70"*  =  r,    &i;>  =  r,    €a"*  =  r*, 

we  shall  hare  (by  art.  141),  the  equations, 

9  =  r*  =  r **  =  r** ; 

and,  by  what  has  just  been  shewn,  we  shall  haire  also, 

Zj=3zr  =  3z^r -2T=2T-3iir'. 

These  last  expressions  for  z.  q  give,     ^ 

but  (by  135, 152)  we  have,  generally^ 

and  the  only  one  of  the  three  distinct  quaternions  r,  r ,  r\  with 
q  for  their  common  cube,  which  satisfies  this  last  condition,  is  r. 
We  must,  therefore,  by  our  recent  definitiofUf  regard  r  as  the 
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(unique)  cube-root  of  q^  in  this  example ;  and  accordingly  must 
establish  the  equation, 

to  the  exclusion  of  the  two  other  equations, 

5*=r,    q^  =  r, 

these  last  being  inconsistent  with  that  definite  signification  of  a 
power  (or  root)  of  a  quaternion  which  has  been  recently  assigned ; 
although,  in  that  vaguer  sense  which  was  considered  by  us  not 
long  ago,  each  of  these  two  other  quaternions,  r  and  r'",  might 
a&o,  as  well  as  r,  have  been  regarded  (see  arts.  138,  139)  as  being 
among  the  values  of  the  cube-root  of  the  quaternion  9,  or  as  being 
one  of  the  interpretations  of  the  symbol  q^. 

157.  Continuing  then  to  adopt  that  definite  interpreta- 
tion of  a  symbol  such  as  ^,  which  was  assigned  in  articles  148, 
149,  we  see  that  (with  the  recent  significations  of  the  symbols) 
we  MAT  write,  definitely,  for  the  particular  quaternion  lately 
denoted  by  r,  the  equation 

but  MUST  NOT  regard  this  equation  as  being  an  identity,  since 
it  will  NOT  be  true  to  assert  that,  for  the  two  other  particular 
quaternions  r  and  r%  either  one  or  other  of  the  two  following 
equations,  as  at  present  interpreted,  holds  good ; 

(r'»)i  =  r';  {r'^)^^r\ 

On  the  contrary  it  is  easy  to  see,  with  the  help  of  fig.  29,  that  in 
the  present  example,  we  Ihve  (compare  art.  86), 

(r'3)i  =  r  =  *-*r  ;    (r'*3)i  =  r  =  ** r"; 

(results  which  will  soon  be  generalized :)  because  the  line  y,  or 
^ia,  or  ra,  is  less  advanced  by  120^  (in  the  figure)  than  the  line 
S,  or  ra ;  but  is  more  advanced,  by  the  same  angular  amount, 
an  the  line  c,  or  /a.  The  cube-root  of  the  cube  of  a  quater- 
is  therefore  not  generally  equal  to  that  original  quater- 
itself;  although  it  may  well  be  suspected,  from  the  recent 
Example,  to  have  at  least  (what  it  has  in  fact)  some  simple  rela- 
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/ton  thereto:  and  although  a  quaterfiion  is  always  (like  a 
number)  the  cube  of  its  own  cube-root.  In  short,  the  pro- 
perty of  having  a  given  cube  q^  is  shared  in  common  (see  art. 
141)  by  three  distinct  quaternions;  of  which  one  alone  is,  by 
our  recent  definitions  (see  arts.  148,  149, 152),  regarded  as  being 

THE  CUBE-ROOT. 

158.  With  the  same  definite  interpretation  of  ^,  it  is  still  more 
easy  to  see  that  the  square-root  of  the  square  of  a  quaternion 
is  not  necessarily  equal  to  that  quaternion  ;  since  it  may  just  as 
often  happen  to  be  the  negative  thereof  {-q  instead  of  +  j)  ;  be- 
cause the  original  quaternion  q  may  be  as  often  o6^u«^-angled  as 
octf/e-angled.     In  fact,  by  the  foregoing  principles, 

ifzj<~,  then  (3*)*  =  ?; 

but  if  z  J  >  ^,  then  (3*)*  =  -  y. 
For  example,  in  fig.  29, 

{(7«-i)*}'  =  (r'«-^)'  =  y«-; 

but,  in  the  same  figure, 

because  the  bisector  of  the  angle  of  80^  between  a  and  S'  is  not 
the  line  S  itself,  but  the  opposite  line  -  S  (terminating  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  an  arc  of  -  40°,  instead  of  an  arc  of  + 140°  from  a)  ;  or 
because  (see  153, 154)  the  half  of  27r  -  2  z  y  is  =  tt  -  Z  </,  and  not 
^ Lqi  while  a  rotation  from  a,  round  an  axis  opposite  to  that  of 
9,  and  through  an  angle  supplementary  to  L  9,  conducts  to  a  line 
which  has  a  direction  opposite  to  that  which  would  be  attained 
by  revolving  towards  the  same  hand  round  the  axis  of  q  itself, 
through  the  angle  itself  of  q.  At  that  intermediate  stage,  where 
q  is  rt^AZ-angled,  and  therefore  equal  to  some  vector  p^  it  follows 
from  what  has  been  shewn  in  several  former  articles  that  the 
square-root  of  its  square  is  a  vector,  with  an  entirely  indetermi- 
note  direction :  thus  we  may  write, 

(p*)*  =  <T ;  Ta  =  Tp  ;  U<t,  indeterminate. 

159.  We  see  then  that  we  are  by  no  means  at  liberty  to 
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establish  generally,  in  quaternions,  at  least  with  the  definite 
signification  lately  assigned  to  a  power^  and  when  versors  as  well 
as  tensors  are  considered,  the  arithmetical  equation 

which  was  one  of  those  proposed  (art.  136)  in  the  present  Lec- 
ture for  discussion.  For  we  have  found  that  even  the  less  gene- 
red  formula, 


:i 


which  is  included  in  that  equation,  and  in  which  n  may  be  con- 
ceived to  represent  some  positive  whole  number ^  is  an  equation 
not  generally  true  (see  arts.  157,  158),  for  the  values  n  =  3,  it  ~2 ; 
and  the  same  formula  may  be  easily  shewn  to /ail  (generally 
speaking)  for  all  higher  whole  values  of  it.    In  fact,  the  equation 

is  satisfied  generally,  in  quaternions  as  in  algebra  (compare  art. 
142)^  by  It  distinct  values  of  r,  when  the  quaternion  q  is  given  : 
but  only  one  of  these  n  values  of  r,  suppose  the  unaccented  r 

itself,  coincides  with  the  value  (compare  156,  158),  of  ^.  If  we 
start  with  any  other,  suppose  /,  of  these  n  values  of  r,  which  all 
agree  in  satisfying  the  equation  r" «  ^ ;  if  we  raise  it  to  its  nf^ 
power;  and  if  we  afterwards  extract  the  nf^root  o/this  power^ 
namely,  of  the  quaternion 

which  shall  have  been  so  obtained:  we  shall  not  hereby  be 
brought  back  to  the  value  r  itself^  but  to  that  other  value  r, 
which  has  indeed  the  same  n^  power^  namely,  ^,  but  is,  notwith- 
standing, a  quite  distinct  quaternion.  By  still  stronger  reason, 
therefore,  we  must  reject,  as  a  general  conclusion,  in  this 
Calculus,  the  equation  cited  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  ar- 
ticle. Indeed  if  we  remember  the  conditions  for  the  general  vali- 
dity of  that  equation,  which  were  assigned  in  art.  147,  we  shall 
see  that  in  the  very  act  of  our  since  satisfying  one  of  those  con- 
ditions, hy  fixing  (in  what  appeared  the  simplest  way)  the  value 
angle  of  a  quaternion,  and  thereby  satisfying  the  equation 
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which  (in  the  article  referred  to)  was  written  as  m  =  /,  we  have 
made  it  impossible  for  us  also  to  satisfy  (generally)  that  othbr 
condition  of  the  same  article  147,  which  was  there  written  under 
the  form  F==0.  For  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  us,  since  our^Zx- 
(Uion  of  the  value  of  the  angle  of  a  given  quaternion,  through 
the  limitcUions  of  art.  148,  to  escape  the  necessity  (art.  151)  of 
in  general  adding  some  multiple  of  27r  to  the  product  tx  Lq^ 
and  even  of  often  changing  the  sign  of  the  result,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  duly  limited  value  of  the  angle  of  the  intermediate  power 
<f^  before  proceeding  to  raise  this  power,  as  a  new  base^  to  the 
new  power  denoted  by  the  symbol  (9^)". 

160.  A  little  consideration,  however,  will  suffice  to  shew, 
that  although  the  arithmetical  equation 

is  thus  not  generally  true  in  this  Calculus,  yet  a  power  of  a 
power  of  a  quaternion  bears  generally  a  simple  relation  to  that 
other  power  of  which  the  (scalar)  exponent  is  the  product  of  the 
proposed  exponents,  and  that  we  may  write,  as  a  general  for^ 
mukiy  the  following, 

(j')»=(Ax.j)4««.3«*, 

where  t  and  u  are  still  two  arbitrary  scalars,  and  q  an  arbitrary 
quaternion,  while  ft  is  some  integer  number,  positive  or  negative 
or  null,  of  which  the  value  depends  upon  and  varies  with  the  va- 
lues of  q^  ty  Uy  but  which  can  always  be  so  chosen  as  to  make  the 
formula  true,  in  each  particular  case,  with  our  present  significa- 
tion of  a  power.  For  example,  if  we  remember  that  generally 
(compare  75,  77, 153)  the  square  of  the  unit-axis  Ax  .  9  is  equal 
to  negative  unity,  so  that  the  equation 

(Ax.y)«  =  -1 

holds  good,  independently  of  the  particular  value  of  the  quater- 
nion g.;  while,  for  whole  values  of  the  exponents,  the  simple  law 
of  transformation,  above  discussed,  holds  good  (compare  art. 
136),  and  consequently, 

{Ax.j)^-  =  (-l)"  =  ±l; 


"^ 
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we  shall  perceive  that  the  formula  above  written  is  trae  for  the 
case  u^^9  and  that  it  gives,  for  that  case,  the  expression, 

where  the  choice  of  the  siffn  b  to  be  determined,  for  any  pro- 
posed values  of  q  and  ij  by  considerations  of  a  kind  already  and 
recently  explained.  And  it  will  easily  be  found  that  when  ti  -  ^ 
the  same  general  formula  is  true,  becoming  then, 

(3')i  =  (Ax.})V.ji. 

161.  For  example,  with  the  particular  significations  of  r,  r^r'f 
in  recent  articles  (156,  157),  we  have  for  the  unit-axes  of  these 
three  quaternions  the  expressions  : 

Ax.r  =  A;    Ax.r=A;     Ax.r''=-i; 

k  still  denoting  an  upward  vector-unit ;  and  if  we  observe  (com- 
pare arts.  116,  89)  that 

*»=  I,  and  (-*)-*=  A^ 

we  shall  see  that  the  results,  obtained  in  art.  157,  may  be  thus 
written  : 

(r3)i  =  A0r;    (r'»)i=  A"*/;    (r^)i  =  (- A)-^r''; 

and  that  they  agree  with  the  general  expression,  assigned  in  the 
foregoing  article,  for  a  power  of  a  power  of  a  quaternion.  But  I 
leave  you  to  supply  the  general  demonstration  for  yourselves, 
through  fear  of  being  tedious  on  this  subject.  I  may  however 
add  here  that  the  new  symbol 

(Ax  .  j)«.  g', 

where  /  denotes  an  arbitrary  integer,  has  precisely  that  kind  and 
degree  of  multiplicity  oftalue^  with  our  present  definite  signifi- 
cation of  a  power  of  a  quaternion,  which  was  attributed  provi- 
sionally, in  article  142,  to  the  simpler  symbol 

b^re  thefixation  (in  articles  148, 149)  of  the  value  of  the  angU 

Lq. 
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162.  After  these  general  remarks  on  powers,  let  us  consider 
more  particularly  the  important  and  useful  case  where  the  expo- 
nent is  negative  unity ^  and  where  therefore  (see  arts.  44,  117, 
136)  the  power  to  be  studied  is  the  reciprocal^  q'^^  of  the  origi- 
nal quaternion  q.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing  that  the  tensor 
of  the  reciprocal  of  a  quaternion  is  equal  to  the  reciprocal  of  the 
tensor;  and  that  in  like  manner  the  versor  o/ the  reciprocal h 
the  reciprocal  of  the  versor  ;  or  in  symbols  (compare  117)»  that 

because  an  act  of  refaction  (44)  is  generally  compounded  of  two 
other  acts^  of  retension  (63)  and  reversion  (89)  respectively. 
Indeed  these  last  formulae  are  included  in  the  corresponding  and 
more  general  ones  of  article  136,  which  still  hold  good,  for  any 
scalar  exponents,  with  our  present  definite  signification  of^. 
We  have  also  evidently, 

^(?"^)  ==^?;    Ax  .  y"^==- Ax.y; 

because  the  reciprocal,  q'^y  considered  as  a  re-versor,  and  com- 
pared with  the  original  quaternion  q^  has  simply  the  effect  of 
turning  the  line  on  which  it  operates,  through  the  same  angle^ 
but  round  an  opposite  axis.  And  because  (by  art.  89)  the  con- 
jugate  of  a  versor  is  exactly  such  a  re-versor,  so  that  generally, 

jLKUq=LUq,    Ax.KUq=^- Ax,  Uq, 

and  therefore  also  (returning  from  versors  to  quaternions), 

Z  Kq  =  L  y,    Ax.  Kq--  Ax.  j, 

we  see  that  the  conjugate  and  the  reciprocal  of  a  quaternion  can 
differ  only  by  their  tensors^  which  are  mutually  reciprocals  of 
each  other,  because  generally  (see  arts.  89,  90,  114), 

TKq^Tq. 

Thus  we  may  write,  as  a  general  formula  for  quaternionsy 

Vq'^^KUq; 
and  may  derive  from  it  this  general  expression  for  a  reciprocal^ 
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j-i  =  T?-i.KUy; 

which  includes  the  formula  of  art  117  for  the  reciprocal  of  a  vec- 
tOTf  namely 

because,  by  114». 

163.  We  see  at  the  same  time  that  the  following  is  a  general 
expression /or  the  conjugate  of  any  quaternion, 

Kg^Tq.KUq; 

which  may  also  (by  the  foregoing  article)  be  written  thus : 

Kq^Tq.Vq'K 

And  because  the  quaternion  q  itself  may  (by  art.  90)  be  expressed 
as  follows, 

y  =  Tj .  Uy, 

where  the  tensor  T^  is  still  (by  63,  113)  a  poiutive  or  absolute 
number,  and  is  therefore  commutative  as  9^  factor  with  all  other 
factors,  so  far  as  the  order  of  their  multiplication  is  concerned, 
we  see  that  this  other  general  formula  holds  good,  as  an  identity 
in  the  present  Calculus : 

qKq^Tf; 

so  that  the  product  of  two  conjugate  quaternions  is  always 
a  positive  scalar,  namely  the  square  of  the  common  tensor.  In 
fact,  when  we  proceed  to  compound  with  each  other  the  two  con- 
jugate  acts  of  faction,  of  which  the  agents  or  operators  are  the 
two  conjugate  factors  q  and  Kj,  we  find  that  we  have  to  repeat 
a  tension,  and  to  undo  a  version,  producing  thus,  upon  the  whole, 
a  double  act  of  tension,  or  multiplying  by  the  square  of  Tq, 
without  any  ultimate  turnino  of  the  line  on  which  we  have  thus 
operated.  We  arrive  then  at  the  following  general  expression  of 
the  tensor  of  any  proposed  quaternion  : 

Ty-v'(?M=(?K5)»; 

which  gives  (see  90,  1 13)  this  connected  expression/or  the  versor. 
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where  it  may  be  obsenred  that,  for  reasons  assigned  in  recent 
articles,  I  abstain  from  writing,  as  a  general  transformation,  the 
expression 

Ug=(y-Kj)»; 

although  we  are  at  liberty  to  write,  ^eit«ni£y,  or  as  an  idbntitt 
in  this  Calculos,  the  fonnola, 

164.  In  fact,  when  9,  and  therefore  also  K^,  is  an  acute- 
angled  quaternion,  the  quotient  q  ^  K^  is  a  quaternion  with  the 
same  axis,  and  with  a  double  angle ;  or  in  symbols, 

Z(y-^  Kg)  =  2zg,  Ax.(y-f-Kg)  =  Ax  .  j,  ifzg<3. 

But  when  q  and  K^  are  obtuse-angled  quaternions,  then  the  quo- 
tient q  ^Kqis  a.  quaternion  with  an  axis  opposite  to  that  of  q, 
and  with  an  angle  equal  to  the  double  of  the  supplement  oi  Lq 
(compare  art.  153) ;  that  is,  in  symbols. 

We  may  therefore,  generally,  establish  the  formula, 

{q  -r-  Ky)*  =  ±  Uy,  according  as  Z  y     ^  ir. 

For  example,  in  fig.  29,  art.  137,  we  have  the  two  following  re- 
lations of  conjugation, 

and  therefore,  by  the  general  formulse  for  multiplication  and  divi- 
sion in  arts.  49,  56,  and  by  the  property  of  a  reciprocal  (118),  we 
have  the  two  quotients,  ^ 

ay'^-T-K  .  ay'^-  (a -5- 7) -j- (7'  -t-7)  =  o  -r-y  ^^ay'^  -T/'^  *=(**7'^)*> 

and 

a8-i  -^  K  .  a8-i  =  a8-»  -r-  g'g-i  =  a  -T-  I'^al'^ .  SS'-i  =  {al'^f-, 

because  here 

a  -t-  Y  =  7  -J-  7',    o  -T-  8  =  8  -r  8'. 

But  when  we  come  to  extract  the  square-roots  of  the  two  squares 

N 
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o/versorSf  obtained  by  these  two  divisions,  we  find  (art.  158)  that 
because  the  angles  of  the  two  quaternions  ay'^  and  aS~^  arc  re- 
spectively^actt^c  and  obtuse,  we  have,  indeed, 

but  also, 

(  (a8-i)2)*  =  _aS-i: 

and  similarly  for  all  other  cases  of  acute-angled  and  obtuse- 
angled  quaternions,  when  they  are  divided  by  their  respective 
conjugates y  and  the  square-roots  of  the  quotients  taken. 

165.  If  the  quaternion  <;  should  happen  to  be  rt^A^angled, 
and  therefore  (art.  122,  &c.)  to  become  a  vector ^  we  should  have 
(compare  114)  the  equations, 

^?  =  J5    Kj--?;    y^Ky  =  -l; 

and  the  square-root  of  the  quotient  of  these  conjugates,  although 
it  might  be  kxprbssed  by  the  symbol^ 

(j-K9)t  =  (-l)*=V(-l). 

would  represent^  or  signify,  on  the  principles  of  the  present  Cal- 
culus, an  INDETERMINATE  VECTOR-UNIT,  or  an  unit-vcctor  with 
indeterminate  direction.  We  should,  however,  still  be  allowed 
to  write,  in  conformity  with  what  was  remarked  at  the  end  of  art. 
163,  the  equation 

the  common  value  of  each  member  being,  in  this  case,  negative 
unity. 

166.  This  seems  to  be  a  natural  occasion  for  introducing 
some  additional  remarks  on  that  important  case  ,'of  indbtermi- 
NATioN,  in  the  theory  of  powers  of  quaternions,  which  we  have 
already  several  times  found  to  present  itself,  when  the  base  is  a 
negative  scalar.  And  as  the  only  difficulty  (if  any)  in  the  ques- 
tion arises  from  the  power  of  the  versor  (see  art.  136),  which  ver- 
8or  is  here  equal  (by  art.  113)  to  the  sign  minus^  or  to  the  num- 
^ber  negative  unity^  we  have  only  to  consider  the  powers  of  this 

ign,  or  of  this  number,  or  the  interpretation  of  the  symbol 
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(-)'  or  (-  ly, 

where  i  is  still  supposed  to  denote  a  scalar.  And  because  when 
this  exponent  i  is  an  odd  number,  positive  or  negative,  the  potcer 
is  evidently  (compare  art.  60)  iiselfequaX  to  -  1  ;  while,  when  t 
is  an  even  number,  positive  or  negative  or  zero,  the  power  be- 
comes =  +  1  (as  in  ordinary  algebra) ;  we  need  only  attend  to  the 
cases  where  i  \%  fractional  ot  incommensurable.  Now  because, 
when  the  base  (-)  or  -  1  is  r^arded  as  a  versoTy  namely  (by  60) 
as  ao  tn-versor,  its  angle  is  ir,  and  its  axis  is  indeterminate  (com- 
pare articles  149,  153),  we  may  write, 

Z  (-  1 )  =  ir ;    Ax .  (-  1 ),  indeterminate. 

The  power  under  discussion,  namely 

must  therefore,  on  our  general  principles,  be  conceived  to  be  a 
quaternion^  of  which  it  will  soon  be  proved  that  the  tensor  is 
unity ;  and  which,  as  a  versor^  has  the  effect  (compare  the  end 
of  art.  149)  of  producing  a  given  rotation  =  tir,  but  in  a  wholly 
ofbitrtxry  plane. 

167.  The  symbol 

y/~\,    or(-l)t. 

regarded  as  a  particular  case  of  the  foregoing  more  general  power, 
comes  thus  anew  to  be  regarded  (compare  art.  75)  as  a  quadran- 
tal  versoTy  with  an  arbitrary  axis,  or  as  operating  in  an  arbitrary 
plane ;  so  that  we  may  write, 

^  •  VZ\^  - ;    Ax .  V-  1,  indeterminate  : 
2 

at  least  until  some  special  circumstance,  of  any  particular  inves- 
tigation, by  introducing  some  new  condition,  shall^x  or  limit  the 
direction  of  this  otherwise  arbitrar}'  line.  However,  the  tensor 
of  this  power  is  groeii,  being  always  equal  to  unity^  because  such 
is  (more  generally)  the  value  of  the  tensor  of  the  power  (-  1/. 
In  fact,  such  a  power  is  simply  a  versor,  because  its  base  is  such 
(compare  art.  136) ;  and  we  have  generally,  by  art.  90,  the  equa- 
tion 

n2 
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TU?=1. 

Thus  we  may  write,  generally, 

T.(-iy=l; 
and  in  particular, 

Ti/-l  =  l. 

We  are  then  led  to  regard  this  symbol  V  -  1  as  having,  in  the 
theory  of  quaternions,  a  perfectly  real,  but  also  a  par- 
tially INDETERMINATE,  INTERPRETATION;  namely as  denoting 
an  ARBITRARY  VECTOR-UNIT,  or  directed  unit-line  in  tridimen- 
sional space.  This  conclusion  indeed  agrees  with  what  has  been 
already  said  in  several  former  articles ;  but  it  appeared  impor- 
tant enough  to  be  reproduced  in  a  new  way  here  :  since  it  is  in 

&Ct  ONE  OF  THE  CHIEF  PECULIARITIES  OF  THE  PRESENT  CAL- 
CULUS, in  80  far  as  its  connexion  with  Geometry  is  concerned. 
And  if  we  denote  by  i  the  particular  vector  unit  which  in  any 
particular  question  is  the  vcUue  of  \/- 1,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  axis  of  -  I,  we  shall  obviously  have  the  transformation, 

(-iy=c«; 
for  we  shall  now  have 

and  therefore  the  power  denoted  by  i^  is  (by  art.  86,  or  by  our 
more  recent  and  more  general  theory  of  powers  of  quaternions) 
a  versor^  which,  like  the  power  (-  l)',  turns  a  line  k,  perpendicu- 
lar to  c,  through  an  amount  of  rotation  expressed  by  the  product 

2t  X  ~,  or  by  twy  round  the  particular  unit-axis  i.  Indeed,  be- 
cause «'  =  -  1 ,  the  recent  equation  (-  1  )*  =  i^  may  be  thus  written, 

(,2)1  ^  ,«*  . 

which  last  equation,  although  not  an  identity  in  this  calculus 
(see  article  159),  is,  notwithstanding,  true,  with  the  present /M7r- 
ticular  interpretation  of  the  symbols. 

168.  To  give  now  a  notion  how  such  powers  of-  1,  although 
tly  indeterminate  in  their  signification,  may  come  to  be  useful 
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in  the  geometrical  applications  of  this  Calculus,  1  shall  shew 
bow  its  very  indetermination  renders  such  a  symbol  adapted  to 
assist  in  forming  expressions  for  a  few  simple  but  important  loci 
in  geometry.  And  first  let  us  suppose  that  we  meet  the  equa- 
tion 

p  =  V  -  1  ?  where  p  =  P  -  o ; 

p  being  thus  the  vector  of  the  point  p  (see  art.  15),  drawn  yhwi  a 
given  point  o  as  from  an  origin.  Had  the  equation  proposed  for 
interpretation  been  of  the  form  p  =  a,  where  a  is  conceived  to  de- 
note some  given  and  determined  vector ^  the  inference  would  have 
been  that  the  sought  point  p  had  itself  a  determined  position^  de^ 
noted  thus  (see  art.  19)  : 

p  =  a  +  o. 

But  precisely  because  the  symbol  V- 1  denotes  an  arbitrary  vec- 
tor-unit, the  equation 

P-o  =  p=V-l,    or  p  =  V-  1  +o, 

leaves  the  position  of  p  partly  arbitrary  ;  and  only  obliges  that 
point  to  be  situated  somewhere  upon  a  given  sphbrical  loccs, 
namely,  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  sphere  described  about  the  g^ven 
origin  o  as  centre,  with  a  radius  equal  to  the  unit  of  length.  Call- 
ing then  this  surface,  for  shortness,  the  unit-sphbrb,  and  regard- 
ing p  as  the  variable  vector  of  a  point  upon  a  locus^  we  see  that  the 
BQCATioN  OF  TUB  CNiT-sPHBRB  is  simply,  with  our  notations, 

p  =  V-l,    orp'  +  l  =  0: 

a  remarkable ybr/7i,  peccliar  (so  far  ais  1  know)  to  the  Calcu- 
lus OF  Quaternions,  and  one  which  appears  to  me  to  be  very 
extensively  useful,  in  connexion  yKXih  spherical  geometry, 

169.  Had  we  chosen  to  form,  on  the  same  plan,  the  equation 
of  any  other  sphere^  with  its  ctntre  at  any  other  given  point  b 
(and  not  at  the  given  or  assumed  origin  o),  and  with  any  other 
radius^  such  as  6;  ^%e  might  have  denoted  the  vector  of  the  cen-^ 
tre  by  /3,  or  might  have  assumed 

0»B-o; 

and  might  then  have  written  the  equation. 
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* 

Thus  the  Bymbol, 

is  seen  to  be,  in  this  calculus,  adapted  to  represent  the  variable 
vector  p,  or  p  -  o,  of  a  variable  point  p,  situated  anywhere  an 
the  surface  of  the  new  sphere,  and  referred  to  the  old  point  o,  as 
being  still  the  assumed  origin  of  vectors.  And  accordingly,  by 
art.  Ill,  the  recent  equation 

(p-/3)»+i«  =  0, 

is  seen  to  be  equivalent  to  the  following, 

T(/»-/3)  =  6; 
where  the  symbol, 

T(p-/3)  =  T(p-B)=i?, 

denotes  the  length  of  the  right  line  from  b  to  p,  that  is  here,  from 
the  centre  to  the  surface  :  which  length  is  thus  seen,  in  the  pre- 
sent question,  to  be  constant^  and  equal  to  b, 
170.  The  equation, 

where  it  may  be  supposed  that  a  is  the  known  vector  of  a  g^ven 
point  A,  so  that 

a  =  A-o,    p=»P-o, 

would  require  a  diiferent  (although  an  analogous)  interpretation, 
and  would  represent  a  different  locus.  For  now  the  unit  vector, 
denoted  by  the  symbol  V  -  U  being  equal  (by  1 18)  to  the  quo^ 
tient  of  the  two  other  vectors  p  and  a,  must  (by  art.  122)  beper- 
pendicular  to  each  ;  and  they  (by  the  same  article)  must  be  per- 
pendicular to  each  other :  we  must  also  have  (by  same  art.  122), 
the  equality 

Tp  ^  To  =  1,  or  Tp  =  Ta. 

The  line  p  or  op  must  therefore  now  be  equal  in  length  to  the 
line  a,  or  oa,  and  perpendicular  to  it  in  direction  :  that  is  to  say 
the  locus  of  the  point  p  is  9tot£;  a  circular  circumference; 
namely  a  certain  great  circle^  or  diametral  section,  of  the  surface 
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of  that  new  sphere  which  U  described  about  the  origin  o  as  its 
centre,  so  as  to  pass  through  the  point  a  ;  this  section  being  made 
by  a  plane  through  o,  which  is  at  right  angles  to  the  given  ra- 
dius OA.   Such  therefore  is  the  locus  represented  by  the  equation^ 

when  interpreted  on  the  principles  of  the  present  theory,  in  con- 
formity .with  the  notations  of  this  Calculus. 

171.  Another  mode  of  arriving  at  the  same  geometrical  sig- 
nification of  this  last  equation  would  have  been  to  put  it  first 
under  the  form 

(p«-')»=-i, 

and  then  to  multiply  each  number  into  the  given  vector  a;  for 
thus  we  should  have  found  the  transformation, 

which  would  have  shewn  that  the  third  proportional  to  a  and  p 
is  -  a :  and  consequently  (compare  art.  134)  that  the  symbol  p 
must  here  denote  a  line  which  is  equal  in  length  to  the  line  a, 
but  perpendicular  to  it  in  direction. 

172.  If  we  wish  to  remove  all  restriction  on  the  length  of  the 
variable  vector  p,  or  to  eliminate  whatever  depends  on  its  tensor 
Tp,  we  need  only  take  the  versors  (art.  90),  or  write  this  other 
equation 

l],pa'^^y/-\  ; 

which  latter  equation  therefore  represents,  on  the  same  princi- 
ples, a  new  and  different  locus j  namely,  that  indefinite  plane 
which  is  drawn  through  the  point  o,  perpendicular  to  the  line 
OA.  And  if  we  wished  to  form,  in  like  manner,  the  equation  of 
any  other  plane^  which  might  be  supposed  to  be  parallel  to  the 
former  plane,  but  to  pass  through  some  other  given  point,  such 
as  B,  we  should  only  have  to  write  the  analogous  formula, 

U.(/«-/3)a-'=  y/-\. 

ill  short,  the  two  equations  of  the  present  article  may  be  trans- 
lated into  the  two  following  formulae : 

p  ±  a  ;     p-ft±a. 


r^ 
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173.  It  may  be  here  remarked,  as  an  example  of  the  use  in 
geometry  of  other  powers  of  negative  unity,  that' the  equation 

interpreted  on  the  foregoing  principles,  is  easily  seen  to  be  the 
equation  of  another  circle :  namely  (if  p  and  a  be  still  conceive^ 
to  denote  two  co-initial  vectors)^  the  circle  which  is  the  locui  of 
the  summits  of  all  the  equilateral  triangles  which  can  be  de> 
scribed  upon  the  given  base  a.  And  if,  taking  the  versars^  we 
write  this  other  equation, 

U.pa-i  =  (-l)i. 

we  shall  thereby  express  or  denote  one  sheet  of  a  right  cone, 
or  cone  ofrevolution^  described  about  the  line  a  as  its  interior 
axis  (or  semi-axis),  and  with  a  semi-angle  of  sixty  degrees.  In 
fact  the  second  equation  of  the  present  article  is  equivalent  to 
the  following  angular  or  graphic  formula, 

while  the  first  equation  includes  also  the  metric  relation, 

Tp  =  Ta. 

174.  It  is  with  some  regret  that  I  leave,  for  the  present,  this 
class  of  speculations  and  inquiries,  to  which  already  might  be 
annexed  several  remarks  on  equations  of  straight  lines  and  cy- 
linders, and  also  on  conic  sections,  and  which  would  tend  to 
shew  that  you  are  already  in  possession  of  an  organ,  or  of  a 
language,  which  enjoys  no  inconsiderable  power  of  geometri- 
cal EXPRESSION.  But  for  the  sake  of  method^  I  think  it  better 
to  reserve  the  remainder  of  these  applications  for  a  later  period 
of  our  Course.  You  see,  at  least,  already,  that  the  degree  of  In- 
determination  of  the  Powers  of  Negatives  (which  powers 
alone  our  definitions  suffer  to  be  indeterminate),  is  rather  a  re- 
source than  an  embarassment,  when  properly  managed  in  this 
Calculus.  I  may  also  just  remark  (see  art.  150),  as  regards  the 
theory  of  these  powers,  that  the  equation  ' 


(-1)«(-1)' =  (-!)«*' 
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19  only  then  to  be  generally  regarded  as  true,  when  the  generally 
indeterminaie  directions  of  the  axes  of  those  three  quaternions, 
which  are  here  each  denoted  by  the  common  symbol  -  1,  are 
considered  as  coinciding  with  each  other.  But  with  these  re- 
marks on  powers  I  must  conclude  the  present  Lecture,  being 
obliged  to  reserve  for  the  next  any  such  remarks  as  I  had  hoped 
to  make  in  this  one,  respecting  the  general  multiplication  and 
division  of  quaternions,  and  especially  respecting  the  associative 
property  of  such  multiplication. 


LECTURE  V. 


176.  Rbsuming  without  preface.  Gentlemen,  those  investiga- 
tions which  were  proposed  near  the  beginning  of  the  forgoing 
Lecture,  and  which  have  already  been  partly  entered  upon,  let 
us  proceed  to  examine  whether  the  Associative  Principle  of  the 
Multiplication  of  Quaternions  (mentioned  in  arts.  108, 112, 121) 
holds  good  for  the  case  of  the  multiplication  of  three  vectors^  which 
we  shall  at  first  suppose  to  be  coplanar.  And  because  (by  117) 
the  reciprocal  of  a  vector  is  itself  another  vector,  with  a  recipro* 
cal  length,  and  with  an  opposite  direction,  the  question  at  pre- 
sent for  consideration  may  be  stated  thus : 

is  j3.a'*y  =  /3a"*.7,  when  a  |||  j3,7? 

176.  If  we  retain  the  significations  of  a  /3  7  S,  with  which 
those  letters  were  used  in  fig.  22  (art.  103),  and  assign  to  the  let- 
ter £  the  same  signification  as  in  articles  123,  &c.,  in  connexion 
with  the  same  figure,  we  shall  have  on  the  one  hand  (by  127, 
&c.)  the  equation  (compare  130), 

and  on  the  other  hand  (by  123,  118)  we  shall  have 

whence  it  follows  (see  117)  that  we  have  also. 

It  is  then  proved  that  the  associative  principle  of  multiplication 
holds  gfood,  at  least  for  these  three  vectors,  a,  /3,  7  ;  the  common 
value  of  the  two  symbols  /3a"'  .7  and  /3.a'^7,  being  (in  this 
case)  equal  to  ihefiturth  coplanar  vector  8. 

177.  It  is  easy  now  to  see  that  the  same  reasoning  may  be 
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enpioyed  to  ertabliih  ibe  mme  result,  for  every  olier  case  where 
the  two  following  cooditioos,  of  ei^laiiarity  and  perpendiculiirity, 

«HI^,Y.  and  7  X  a, 

are  Mtisfied :  it  being  only  neeesBary  to  introdace,  on  the  same 
plan,  the  eonaideradon  oi  a  new  Tector  c,  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  a,  ^  7,  and  determined  by  the  equation  (compare  127), 

which  will  gire  (compare  43), 

Of**  =  7,    a'*7  =  f"*. 

For,  by  taking  S  to  denote  the  fourth  proportional  to  the  three 
giTcn  Tectors  «,  ^  7,  so  that  the  proportion  and  equation  (129, 
130), 

shall  still  hold  good,  we  shall  also  have,  by  inrersion  and  alter- 
nation (art.  130)y  this  oiier  proportion  and  equation, 

7:a::S:0,  or  pS'^^ay'\ 

Taking  then  the  amjugaUM  of  these  two  last  equal  quaternions, 
we  find  (see  89), 

whence 

/3  =  ?€,  and,  as  before,  /3c"*  =  S. 

But  t~*  was  seen  to  be  equal  to  0**7  ;  therefore  we  hare  still, 

0.0-17=8  =  ^0-1.7. 

178.  It  is  still  more  easy  to  perceive  that  when  a  isparalkl 
instead  of  being  perpendicular  to  7,  so  that  (see  59, 64,  83), 

a  J  7,     7  =  Ca  =  aC,     a'^y^c^ 

c  being  some  scalar  coefficient,  the  associative  property  holds 
good,  and  the  equation  of  art.  175  is  satisfied.  For  we  have,  in 
this  case, 

0a-i .  7  =  c03a» .  a)  =C0  = /3c  =  j3  .  a-i  7. 


■s 
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When  we  come  to  establish,  independently^  the  distributive  pro- 
perty of  the  multiplication  of  quaternions,  we  shall  be  able  to 
infer,  from  the  results  of  this  article  and  of  the  one  immediately 
preceding  it,  that  even  when  a  is  neither  parallel  nor  perpendi- 
cular to  7,  the  equation  of  art.  175  ^^7/  holds  good :  for  we  shall 
only  have  to  decompose  y  into  two  parts,  or  component  vectors, 
thus  separately  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  a,  or  to  write, 

7  =  7  +7  J     7  i«>     7  -L«5 

and  then  we  shall  have,  by  the  distributive  principle  thus  here  by 
anticipation  spoken  of,  in  combination  with  what  has  been  re- 
cently proved,  y&r  any  three  coplanar  vectors^  a  j3  7, 

/3a-».7=0a  ^y  +  /3a  ^7''=0.a-*7+j3.a-i7^  =  j3.a-^y. 

17 9. Without  assuming  any  knowledge  of  the  distributive 
principle,  if  the  vectors  a  and  7,  although  still  supposed  to  be 
coplanar  with  j3,  had  not  been  perpendicular  nor  parallel  to  each 
other,  we  might  then  have  proceeded  as  follows,  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  value,  or  the  geometrical  interpretation,  of  the  sym- 
bol /3  .a~^7,  and  to  prove  that  this  value  is  equal  to  the  already 
known  value  S,  of /3a'^  .7.  The  symbol  here  to  be  interpreted  is 
seen  to  be  expressed  as  a  product ;  namely,  as  the  product  of  the 
quaternion  a~^7,  multiplied  by  the  vector  /3;  which  last  we 
know  to  admit  of  being  considered  as  being  itself  equal  to  a  cer- 
tain other  and  quadrantal  quaternion  (art.  122,  &c.).  We  have 
therefore  here  to  resolve  a  particular  case  of  the  general  problem 
considered  in  art.  108,  namely  that  of  multiplying  one  quaternion 
by  another.  Now  the  general  rulcy  or  process,  for  effecting  such 
a  multiplication,  which  was  assigned  in  the  last-mentioned  arti- 
cle, may,  with  a  slightly  altered  notation,  be  thus  re-stated  here. 
To  multiply  one  given  quaternion  ^,  as  a  multiplicand,  by  ano- 
ther given  quaternion  r,  as  a  multiplier,  we  are  in  general  to 
find  three  vectors,  suppose  ic,  X,  /i,  whieh  shall  satisfy  the  two 
conditions, 

7  =  A»c"*;    r  =  /LcX"*; 

and  then  the  sought  product-quaternion  will  be  the  following : 


-  ...^-1 


rq^liK 
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Ib  odier  words,  we  are  to  aTsil  onndves  of  the  idemiiiy  (eom- 
pve  49, 1 18), 

Or  became  k'^  and  X~^  may  repreaeDt  nay  two  Tectors,  we  auj 
preteDt  the  taaM  idaidty  mider  thk  other  fonn,  whieh  b  aoaie- 
fioMS  a  more  ecmTenient  one : 

That  is,  we  may  pat  the  giren y&dorc,  ^and  r,  under  the  forms, 

and  ahaU  then  be  able  to  infer,  for  quaternions  as  for  ordinary 
algebra,  that  the  prodmet  sought  is 

180.  Applying  therefore  this  last  fonn  of  the  mle  to  the 
case  where  a'^y  is  the  multiplicand,  and  /3  the  multiplier,  we 
are  led  to  seek  for  some  three  vectors,  S,  i|,  0,  which  shall  satisfy 
the  two  conditions, 

afker  which  we  shall  hare  the  expression. 

The  conditions  just  written  gire  (by  the  last  Lecture), 

e|;|a,7;   ,1110,7;    ,±0;    5±,;    C  ±  ^  ; 
they  gire  also, 

0,»  =  7«»;   e  =  7«^,;    T?:=T^--T,; 

thus  i|  is  a  line  perpendicular  to  ^  but  coplanau*  with  a  and  7,  and 
thence  also  with  fi  and  0 ;  while  ( is  a  line  whose  length  is  the 
quotient  of  the  lengths  of  /3  and  if,  this  line  Z  being  also  perpen- 
dicular to  the  common  plane  of  these  fife  rectors,  a,  ^  7,  i|,  0» 
and  being  direeted  so  that  the  rotation  round  it,  from  i|  to  /3,  is 
right-handed  (122) :  and  0  is  the  fourth  proportional  to  a,  7,  ,. 
These  conditions  allow  us  to  assume  an  arbitrary  lemgtk^  and 
either  of  two  opposite  directions,  for  the  auxiliary  rector  ( ;  but 
when  once  these  selections  hare  been  made,  they  serre  to^ 
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the  lengths  and  directions  of  the  tufo  other  auxiliary  vectors,  i| 
and  0.  But  in  whatever  way  we  assume  ^,  consistently  with  the 
foregoing  conditions,  we  shall  have 

2x0, 

and  the  product  Z9  will  denote  a  certain  determined  vector  t,  co- 
planar  with  a,  /3i  7)  i}»  0 ;  for  if  we  doubk  (for  example)  the  length 
of  ^,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  halve  the  length  of  i),  and  therefore 
that  of  0  also,  leaving  the  length  of  ^0  unchanged ;  and  if  we 
reverse  the  direction  of  ^,  we  must  at  the  same  time  reverse 
those  of  I)  and  of  0  also,  so  that  we  shall  not  alter  the  direction 
of  the  line  ^0,  or  c.     We  may  then  write 

and  it  only  remains  to  examine  whether  this  line  i  is  equal  to  the 
vector,  obtained  by  the  other  mode  of  associating  (or  grouping) 
the  factors,  namely,  to  the  line 

181.  To  render  manifest  this  last  equality,  or  to  prove  that 
we  have  (under  the  supposed  conditions)  the  equation, 

1  =  8, 

we  have  only  to  construct  a  figure, 
suppose  the  annexed  (figure  30),  in 
which  no  essential  generality  is 
lost  by  supposing  every  tensor  to 
be  unity.  The  unit  vectors,  a,  /3, 
7,  from  the  centre  o  of  a  horizon- 
tal unit-circley  may  be  supposed, -lo^ 
as  a  sufficient  exemplification  of  _^> 
the],nature  of  the  question,  to  ter- 
minate (as  in  fig.  29,  art.  137),  at 
points  on  the  circumference  which  are  respectively  graduated  as 
the  extremities  of  three  arcs  of  0^,  60^  and  20^  in  the  direction 
of  right-handed  rotation  round  an  upward  axis,  from  the  initial 
point  A  of  that  circumference.  It  is  required,  with  these  data,  to 
construct  the  vector  c,  which  is  the  value  of  the  symbol /3  .a' ^7. 
By  the  preceding  article,  we  might  choose  ^  so  that  i|  should  be 
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directed  either  towards  the  extremity  of  an  arc  of-i- 150^,  or  of  an 
arc  of  -  30^,  from  a  ;  bat  there  may  be  considered  to  be  a  slight 
convenience  in  adopting  the  latter  alternative,  because  then  the 
direction  of  Z  ^ill  he  upward^  instead  of  being  downward,  the 
figure  being  looked  at  from  above.  Taking  then  for  Z  ^n  upward 
vector-unit^  or  assuming 

5  =  +  i,    (and  not  ?  =  -  X), 

with  that  signification  which  we  have  hitherto  usually  attached 
in  these  Lectures  to  this  last  letter  A,  we  find  that  if  is  the  radius 
terminating  at  the  point  graduated  as  -30^;  because  this,  but 
no  other  value  of  i|,  gives  (compare  art.  70), 

The  proportion  (180), 

a :  7  : :  ^ :  9, 

shews  next  that  0  is  the  radius  terminating  at  - 10^  from  a.  And 
when  we  come  to  effect  finally  the  multiplication  ^0,  or  A0,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  vector 

/3. 0-17  =  49  =  1, 

we  find  that  in  thus  forming  1  from  9,  we  must  cause  the  extre- 
mity of  this  last-mentioned  unit-vector  to  advance  through  a 
quadrant  on  the  circle,  namely  from  ~  10^  to  +80^.  But  this  last 
point  of  the  circumference  is  also  the  termination  of  the  line  S, 
or  /3a~^  •  7,  because  the  vector  i,  which  is  drawn  to  it  from  the 
centre,  is  evidently  such  as  to  satisfy  the  proportion, 

a :  j3 : :  7 :  C)  or  a  :  7 : :  /3 :  t. 

In  short,  instead  of  at  once  going  forward,  in  this  example, 
through  an  angle  of  20^  from  /3  to  S,  as  from  a  to  7,  we  have 
merely  gone  backward  through  90^  from  /3  to  i| ;  then  forward 
through  20^  from  i|  to  9 ;  and  then  again  forward  through  90% 
from  9  to  I,  which  line  1  is  thus  found  to  coincide  with  £. 
182,  In  fact  we  have  here 

a  :  7  : :  I) :  9 : :  Ai) :  i(r9  : :  /3  : 1 ; 
and  it  it  clear  that  the  same  process  of  reasoning  applies  to  all 
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Other  cases  of  the  same  kind :  the  general  principle  on  which  it 
depends  admitting  of  being  thus  expressed  in  symbols, 

niOiiZn^^ZO,    if?±i|.    and?±e. 

In  the  language  of  a  former  Lecture,  a  biradial  (n,  0)  is  only 
changed  to  an  equivalent  biradial  (2^i|,  ^0),  when  both  the  rays 
are  caused  to  turn  together  in  their  own  plane  through  a  qua- 
drant, their  lengths  being  at  the  same  time  either  left  unaltered, 
or  changed  propartianally.  We  have  then  generally^  for  any 
three  copUmar  lines^  <^  P  J*  ^^  equation  which  was  proposed  for 
discussion  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  Lecture,  and  may 
write,  as  the  answer  to  the  question  proposed  in  art.  175,  the  for- 
mula, 

183.  The  following  investigation  will  confirm  in  a  new  way 
this  result,  and  will  (it  is  hoped)  be  found  in  other  respects  in- 
structive. 

It  can  scarcely  fail  to  have  been  already  collected,  from  what 
has  been  said  in  former  articles  (142,  158,  164),  that  the  symbol 
-  9,  or  the  negative  of  a  quaternion^  is  regarded,  in  this  calculus, 
as  being  equivalent  to  the  product  of  that  quaternion  q  itself,  as 
one  &ctor,  and  of  negative  unity  (or  the  sign  minus)^  as  another; 
or,  in  symbols,  that  the  following  identity  holds  good  in  quater- 
nions as  in  ordinary  algebra, 

-j=(-l)x9; 
or,  if  we  choose  to  write  it  so  (compare  art.  60), 

-.j  =  (-)x9. 

With  this  definition  of -9,  the  nbgativb  of  a  quaternion  7  is 
another  quaternion,  such  that, 

ifj  =  /3-^o,  then -5=-/3 -ra. 

In  fact  we  have  only  to  treat  the  three  symbols, 

J,    -  I,     and  -  q, 

as  representing  respectively  (see  Lecture  II.)  a  foctor,  profiftctor, 
and  transfactor,  while  a  is  the  faciend,  /3  the  factum  or  profisunend. 
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profiwtiBBy  or  tnauSktbam^  in  oider  to  ar 
DSt  now  expresMd.  With  this  signifieadoB 


Fli.Sl. 


bol  -  9^  t  is  evident  (oompoie  158)  thai 
Ax. (-})=- Ax.  J. 


See  i^;iiie  31,  wliefe9(or+9)  and 

-  q  are  fnctoied  as  two  iMiadials.  ^— ;5 

184.  This  being  pefodred,  as  rq;aids  negaHvea  of  qoater- 
nioBS,  and  what  was  latdy  said  reelecting  eomjuj^atef  being  lo- 
memberedy  it  will  be  seen  that  because,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
amgte  amd  axis  of  the  megaiive  are  such  as  they  woe  just  now 
stated  tobe,  whiletheim^leintfinm^lAeeoiifa^alearesadias 
was  set  forth  in  art.  162,  the  following  general  reloltbiw  exist  be- 
tween them: 

Z(-?)=w-zK^;     Ax.(-})  =  Ax.  K^. 

In  words,  the  axbs  oftke  kegatiti  amd  of  the  conjugati  (of 
any  qnatemion)  coikcide  ;  bot  ike  angle  of  ike  ome  is  supple- 
M EKTAET  io  thai  ofihe  other. 

185.  Hence,  as  respects  the  ne^oltoe  ofihe  eomjmgaU  otm 
qnatemion,  or  the  symbol 

-Kj, 

we  easily  perceive  that  its  tensor,  angle,  and  axis  are  as  follows : 
T(-Kg)  =  Ty;    z(-K})=w-Zgr   Ax.(- Kg)-=  Ax.y; 

so  that  this  negalire  of  the  conjugate  has  the  efect  of  turning 
the  line  on  which  it  operates,  round  the  same  axis  as  the  quater- 
nion q  itself,  but  through  a  supplemetUary  angle.  In  fiict,  as  re* 
gards  the  angle  and  axis,  we  have  only  to  change  q  to  K  j,  in  the 
formulae  of  the  foregoing  article,  and  therefore  also  ILq  to  9,  be- 
cause the  conjugaie  ofihe  comjugaie  of  a  quaternion  is  that  ori- 
ginal quaternion  itself,  in  order  to  transform  those  earlier  into 
these  more  recent  equations.     In  symbols, 

or  more  concisely,  and  in  still  more  characteristically  symbolical 
language,  the  formula. 
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holds  good,  whatever  may  be  the  quaternion  <jr  which  is  sapposed 
to  be  the  subject  of  the  operations.  Or  we  might  have  changed 
q  to  K^,  in  the  forrouIsB  of  art.  183,  and  have  then  employed  the 
values,  assigned  in  art.  162,  for  the  tensor,  angle,  and  axis  of  a 
conjugate. 

186.  To  illustrate  these  conclusions  respecting  the  negative 
of  a  conjugate  by  a  diagram,  conceive,  in  _^ 

figure  32,  that  the  three  lines  ob,  oc,  od  are  q 
equally  long,  and  that  the  third  is  opposite 
in  direction  to  the  second ;  let  also  the  line 
OA  be  supposed  to  bisect  the  angle  boc  be- 
tween the  two  first  of  the  three  lines  just 
mentioned ;  and  let  us  write, 

A-0  =  a,     B-0=/3,     C-0  =  'y,     D-0  =  8, 

so  that,  by  the  construction,  the  following 
relation  shall  hold  good, 

8  =  —  y. 

Then  writing,  for  abridgment, 

we  shall  have  the  two  other  and  connected  equations, 

which  are  seen  at  once  to  exemplify  the  results  of  the  foregoing 
article,  so  far  as  axes  and  angles  are  concerned. 

187.  It  is  easy  to  prove,  on  the  same  plan,  that  the  cofyugate 
of  the  negative  of  any  quaternion  is  at  the  same  time  the  negative 
of  the  conjugate ;  or  that,  in  symbols. 

Thus  if  we  conceive,  in  the  recent  figure  32,  a  point  s  so  chosen 
that  the  line  be  shall  be  bisected  by  o,  or  that 

we  shall  then  have, 

c  -r-  a  =  -  ?,  and  8  4-  a  =  K(e  h-  o). 
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It  may  also  be  jmt  noted  here  that  the  negadre  of  the  eonjngate 
of  a  vector^  regarded  as  a  qoaternion,  is  equal  (by  114)  to  the 
original  Tector  itself ;  or  in  symbols,  that 

And  It  follows,  oonversdy,  from  art  180,  that  ifh,  quaternion  q 
satisfy  the  equation, 

then  that  quaternion  must  be  a  ve^or  ;  or  that  its  angle  most 
have  (eompare  122, 149, 168, 165)  the  value, 

because  thus  only  can  we  satisfy  the  condition, 

Lq^w-Lq. 

188.  It  was  shewn  in  art  110,  that  the  tensor  of  the  product 
or  quotient  of  any  two  vectors  is  the  product  or  quotient  of  their 
two  tensors;  and  hence,  or  from  articles  87,  88,  90,  113,  it  is 
easy  to  infer  that  the  versor  of  any  such  product  or  quotient  of 
two  vectors  is  in  like  manner  equal  to  the  product  or  quotient 
of  their  versors ;  or  in  symbols,  that 

U.kX=Uic.UX;    U(X^ic)  =  UX^Uic. 

Sincethen(by  49, 113), 

TPihile  it  is  still  more  obvious,  from  the  numerical  significations  of 
the  symbols,  that 

Ty  -  Ta  =  (lV  ^  T/3)  X  (T/3  ^  Ta), 

we  see  by  the  last  cited  articles,  that  for  any  two  qucUemions,  q 
and  r,  the  following  relations  hold  good : 

T.ry=Tr.Ty;    U.rq^Vr .Vq. 

And  in  a  way  quite  similar  it  may  be  shewn  (by  60,  66)  that 

T{r^q)=Tr^Tq;    U(r  ^  j)  =  Ur  ^  Uy. 

189.  We  see  then  that  for  anjf  two  quaternions^  as  well  as  for 

o2 
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any  two  vectors^  the  tensor  of  the  product  is  equal  to  the  product 
of  the  tensors ;  the  tensor  of  the  quotient  is  equal  to  the  quorient 
of  the  tensors ;  the  versor  of  the  product  is  the  product  of  the 
versors ;  and  the  versor  of  the  quotient  is  the  quotient  of  the  ver- 
sors.  And  when  we  come  to  inquire  into  the  meaning  or  inter- 
pretation of  these  four  symbolical  results,  we  easily  perceive  that 
their  validity  depends  ultimately  on  the  mutual  independence  of 
the  two  acts,  or  operations,  of  tension  and  of  version  ;  in  virtue 
of  which  independence,  we  may  compound  two  successive  acts  of 
faction  into  one,  or  may  decompose  one  such  act  into  two,  by 
compounding  separately,  or  by  separately  decomposing,  the  cor- 
responding and  component  acts  of  tension  and  of  version  (com- 
pare arts.  54,  56, 63, 65,  90). 

As  a  corollary  it  may  be  remarked,  that  we  may  always 
write,. 

(T  .ry)«  =  (Tr .  TqY  ^Tr^.Tf; 

a  tensor  being  subject  to  all  the  ordinary  laws  of  arithmetic :  but 
that  we  have  not  always,  nor  generally,  for  two  quaternions  q 
and  r,  the  analogous  formula  for  the  square  of  the  versor  of  their 
product, 

(U.rj)»  =  LV.U9«; 
because  we  have  not,  generally, 

Uff.Ur=Ur.Uo, 

these  versors  being  not  in  general  commutative  with  each  other 
as  factors. 

190.  The  conjugate  of  the  product  of  any  two  quaternions  is 
equal  to  the  product  of  their  conjugates,  taken  in  an  inverted 
order  ;  ox  in  symbols, 

K  .  r J  =  Kj .  Kr. 

To  prove  this  theorem,  let  a  /3  7  be  three  lines  chosen  so  that 
(as  in  arts.  40,  46,  49)  we  may  have  the  relations, 

ja  =  /3 ;    rj3  =  7 ;    and  therefore,  rq  .a  =  y, 

* 

We  shall  then  have  also  (see  art.  163), 

Kr.y  =  K>.r/3  =  Tr«.^, 
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and  (compare  49, 189)9 

(Kg. Kr).y=Kq.(Kr.y)  =  Tr»  {Kg.fi) 
^Tr»(Kg.ga)^Tr»Tf.a^(T.rgy.a 
=  (K .  rj  X  rj)  •  a  =  K  .  rj X  (rj .  a)  =  K .  rj  •  7 ; 
whence,  as  above, 

Kg  .Kr-K.rg: 

these  two  quaternions  being  thus  proved  to  be  egualj  by  its  being 
shewn  that  when  they  operate  separately,  as/actors^  on  one  com- 
mon line  jf  they  conduct  to  one  common  resuUj  namely,  to  the 
line  denoted  by  the  symbol 

Tr«.Tj«.a. 

191.  The  rationale  of  the  foregoing  process  may  be  said  to 
consist  in  this :  that  it  puts  in  evidence,  through  the  notations  of 
the  present  calculus,  the  conception,  that  if  by  any  two  succes- 
sive acts  of  faction,  whose  agents  or  operators  are  here  the  two 
quaternions  g  and  r,  we  pass  from  an  initial  line  a  to  a  final  line 
Y  ;  and  if  we  then  perform,  in  a  contrary  order^  the  two  respec- 
tively conjugate  acts,  whose  operators  are,  in  this  new  order,  Kr 
and  Kg ;  we  shall  hereby  have  repeated  each  factor  act  of  ten-- 
siouy  but  shall  have  reversed  (and  thereby  annulled,  as  to  their 
effects)  each  of  the  two  component  acts  of  version  (compare  art 
114):  and  shall  thus,  upon  the  whole,  have  merely  multiplied  the 
original  line  a  by  the  product  of  the  squares,  T^  and  Tr^,  of 
the  tensors  of  the  two  proposed  quaternions  g  and  r,  or  by  the 
square  of  the  tensor  T .  r^  of  the  product  of  those  two  quater- 
nions. But  in  thus  passing  from  y,  or  from  rq .  a,  to  (T .  rgY .  a, 
after  passing  from  a  to  y,  we  have,  upon  the  whole,  repeated  the 
act  of  tension  denoted  by  T .  rg,  and  reversed  the  act  of  version 
denoted  by  U .  r^ ;  that  is,  we  have  multiplied  y,  upon  the  wholCf 
by  the  conjugate  K  .  rq,  of  the  product  rg  of  the  quaternions. 

192.  A  reasoning  nearly  similar  would  shew  that  the  recipro^ 
cal  of  the  product  of  any  two  quaternions  is  equal  to  the  product 
of  the  reciprocals,  taken  in  an  inverted  order:  or,  in  symbols, 
that 

{rgy^^g-^  r'^. 
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Accordingly,  with  the  recently  sapposed  choice  of  the  lines  a,  ^>  y^ 
we  have  (see  44, 136), 

and  the  recently  written  relation  of  product  to  factors  is  seen  to 
hold  good,  in  virtue  of  the  general  formula  of  multiplication  in 
art.  49.  It  was  thus,  for  example,  that  in  art.  177  we  had  the 
two  connected  equations, 

193.  The  formula  of  art.  190  includes  the  equation  of  the  same 
kind  which  was  established,  as  a  definition,  for  the  conjugate  pro* 
ducts  of  any  two  vectors  k  and  X,  in  art.  89,  namely 

K.  icX«  Xic; 
because  (by  art.  1 14), 

Kk  «■•"«,     KX=-X. 

It  enables  us  also  to  infer,  for  any  three  vectors  a,  /3|  7,  the  equa- 
tion, 

K(7a-i./3)=-/3.a-i7; 
because 

K/3  =  -/3,  and  K.ya'^  =  a'^y. 

Whenever,  therefore,  the  three  lines  a,  /3, 7  are  coplanar,  so  that 
(by  arts.  129,  130)  k  fourth  Une  S  may  be  so  chosen  in  the  same 
plane  as  to  satisfy  the  equations, 

/3a-i.7=8,    70-^/3-8, 

we  see  that  we  shall  have  also 

^.a-i7  =  -K8=+8  =  pa -1,7; 

and  thus  we  are  conducted  anew  to  the  result  obtained  before,  in 
art.  182 ;  while,  in  arriving  at  it,  by  this  new  train  of  investiga^ 
.lion,  we  have  had  occasion  todevelope  some  useful  principles  and 
general  results  of  this  Calculus. 

194.  It  is  therefore  immaterial  where  weplace  the  point  (or 
other  mark)  ofmultiplicationy  in  combining  any  three  coplanar 
KneSf  such  as  here  7,  a'S  and  /S,  BsfactorSf  in  one  determined 
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order^  or  in  the  order  opposite  to  this ;  the  result  being  still  equals 
when  interpreted  on  our  principles,  to  one  definite  vector^  or 
fourth  directed  line  in  the  same  plane,  whichever  place  we  choose 
for  the  multiplying  point  or  mark,  and  whichever  of  the  two  op- 
posite orders  of  factors  we  may  adopt.  The  associative  prin- 
ciple OF  MULTIPLICATION  (referred  to  by  anticipation  in  several 
former  articles)  is  therefore  here  seen  to  hold  good;  together 
with  at  least  a  partial  validity  of  the  commutative  principle  also, 
for  the  same  case  here  considered :  that  is  to  say,  for  the  case  of 
the  multiplication  of  any  three  coplanar  lines.  And  we  may  now 
proceed  to  profit  by  it  (compare  art.  136),  by  dismissing ^  as  tin- 
necessary,  the  pointy  or  other  multiplying  mark :  and  by  thus 
writing  simply,  under  the  conditions  of  articles  129|  &c.,  the 

equadon, 

8  =  j3a-i7,  or  8  =  70-^/3  : 

because,  whether  we  multiply  the  quaternion  /3a' ^  into  the  vec- 
tor y,  or  the  vector  /3  into  the  quaternion  a'^7,  or  ya'^  into  j3, 
or  y  into  a'^/Sf  we  obtain,  by  each  of  these  four  processes,  one 
common  line  S  as  the  result;  namely,  the  fourth  proportional  to 
09  /S)  79  or  to  a,  7,  /3,  determined  as  in  those  former  articles.  And 
we  may  call  this  fourth  proportional  the  continued  product  of 
the  three  vectors  7,  a~^  and  /3;  or  of /Sy  a'^  and  7. 
195.  If  we  should  meet  with  a  symbol  of  the  form 

fiXic,  where  /lc  |||  X,  k, 

without  negative  unity  occurring  as  an  exponent  of  the  middle 
factor,  we  might  still  speak  of  this  symbol  as  denoting  a  con^t- 
nued  product  of  three  vectors y  namely  k,  X,  /i;  that  is,  the  pro- 
duct-line obtained  by  multiplying  k  by  X,  and  then  multiplying 
the  product  Xk  &^  /i;  or  we  may  read  the  product  thus  :  /u  into 
X  into  ic.  We  might  also,  by  the  recent  associative  principle,  in- 
terpret the  same  symbol  /lcXk  as  denoting  the  product-line  obtained 
by  multipljring  first  fi  into  X,  and  then  the  product  /lcX  into  k.  Or 
again  we  may  regard  the  symbol  /lcXk  as  being  equivalent  to  the 
continued  product  of  the  same  three  coplanar  vectors,  taken  in 
the  contrary  order^  namely  the  order  /lc,  X,  k;  or  may  interpret 
H  as  being  equal  to  the  product  *<  k  into  X  into  fi  ;'*  because  it  fol- 
lows from  what  has  been  already  shewn,  that  under  the  supposed 
CONDITION  of  coplanaritt,  the  equation 


^ 
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is  satisfied.  We  may  also,  by  the  last  article,  speak  of  either  of 
these  twd  last  equated  symbols  as  denoting  the  Jburthprapar" 
tianal  to  X~^  fi^  and  ici  or  to  X~\  k,  and  /a;  because,  by  a  princi- 
ple which  has  indeed  been  already  tacitly  employed,  the  reciprth 
cal  of  the  reciprocal  of  a  vector,  or  of  a  quaternion,  is  that  vector 
or  quaternion  itself;  so  that  (compare  117, 136), 

x-(x-^)-^;  q-ir'y. 

196.  Since  (by  117), 

while  the  square  a*  of  a  vector  is  (by  85)  a  scalar,  namely,  a  ne- 
gative number,  and  the  place  of  a  scalar  factor  among  other  fee- 
tors  is  (compare  83)  indifferent  to  the  value  of  the  product,  we 
see  that  the  following  general  relcUion  between  the  two  products 

/3a"^7  and /Say, 

which  are  of  the  forms  considered  in  the  two  foregoing  articles, 
holds  good  in  quaternions  as  in  algebra  : 

pay  =  a*  .  /3a"  ^  y. 

If  then  we  wish  to  construct  the  continued  product  /Say  of  any 
three  given  coplanar  lines,  7,  a,  /S,  we  see  that  we  may  first  con- 
struct, on  the  plan  of  either  of  the  two  articles  131,  132,  the 
fourth  proportional  S,  to  the  three  lines  a,  /S,  7,  and  afterwards 
multiply  the  line  S,  so  constructed,  by  the  negative  scalar  a' ;  that 
is  to  say,  reverse  its  direction,  and  multiply  its  length  by  Ta' :  be- 
cause (by  111,  116,  136), 

a«  =  -Ta«. 
In  symbols, 

if  a  :/S  :  -.7:  8,  then  /Sa7  =  -  Ta«,  8. 

197.  Thus,  for  example,  if  a,  /3,  7  denote,  as  in  fig.  26,  art. 
131,  the  three  successive  sides  of  a  triangle  bca  inscribed  in  a 
circle,  the  continued  product  /3a7,  or  yafi,  denotes  a  vector  which 
has  the  direction  of  the  tangent  ab  at  a  to  the  segment  abc,  and 
not  the  direction  of  the  tangent  af  to  the  segment  bca;  because, 
in  the  article  just  cited,  it  was  shewn  that  this  last  is  the  direc* 
tion  of  the  fourth  proportional  S,  to  a,  /3,  7.     As  to  the  length 
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of  the  line  which  is  denoted  by  the  symbol  ^y^  it  bears  to  the 
length  of  the  line  af,  in  the  same  figure  26,  a  ratio  which  is  the 
duplicate  of  the  ratio  of  the  length  of  the  side  bc  or  a  to  the  as- 
sumed unit  of  length ;  or  in  other  words,  this  length  of  the  line 
Pay  bears  to  this  unit  of  length  the  same  ratio  which  the  right 
solid,  constructed  with  the  three  sides>  of  the  triangle  boa  as 
edges,  bears  to  the  unit  of  volume,  or  to  the  cube  constructed 
with  the  unit  of  length  for  its  edge.  In  symbols  (compare  110, 
188), 

T.0o7  =  T/3.Ta.T7. 

198.  We  know  then  how  to  interpret  the  symbol, 

(a  -  c)  (c  -  b)  (b  -  a),    or  (b  -  a)  (c  -b)  (a  -  c), 

for  any  three  points  of  space  a,  b,  c,  supposed  at  first  to  be  not 
situated  on  one  straight  line,  but  to  be  the  corners  of  a  plane 
triangle;  namely,  as  denoting  a  certain  line  or  vector^  whose 
length  represents  the  product  of  the  lengths  of  the  sides  of  that 
triangle,  while  its  direction  is  that  of  the  tangent  at  a  to  the  seg^ 
ment  abc,  of  the  circle  circumscribed  about  it.  This  remarkable 
interpretation,  or  construction,  for  the  symbol  (a~c)  (c~b) 
(b  -  a),  appears  to  me  to  be  frequently  usejvl^  in  the  applications 
of  the  present  Calculus  to  Geometry ;  and  it  is  one  of  thoie 
which  are,  so  £ar  as  I  have  hitherto  been  able  to  learn,  pbculiar 
TO  QUATERNIONS,  from  the  principles  of  which  we  have  seen  that 
it  is  a  necessary  and  inevitable  consequence. 

199.  If  the  three  points  abc  should  happen  to  be  situated  on 
one  straight  line^  the  interpretation  of  the  recently  assigned  sym- 
bol would  in  that  case  be  still  more  easy.  For  because  the  pro- 
duct of  two  vectors  which  have  the  same  direction  is  in  this 
theory  (by  art.  84)  a  negative  scalar ;  while  the  product  of  two 
vectors  which  have  opposite  directions  is  on  the  contrary  (by  the 
same  article)  with  us  sl' positive  scalar;  it  follows  that  if  the 
point  A  be  intermediate  between  b  and  c,  as  in  fig.  33, 
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Fig.  33. -J  c ^^^ B        — > 

*T^     A  y"^  /^y 

the  continued  product. 
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0o7«(a-c)(c-b)(b-a), 

18  constructed  in  this  case  by  a  line,  which  has  the  direction  of 
either  of  the  two  extreme  &ctors  b  -  a  or  a  -  c.  But  in  the  case 
represented  by  this  other  figure, 

Fig.  34.  J  c — • — ■- — A        -• 

in  which  the  intermediate  point  is  b,  the  same  symbol  of  a  con- 
tinued product  denotes  a  line,  which  has  indeed  the  direction  of 
B  ~  A,  but  uot  that  of  A-  c.  And  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  case 
where  c  is  the  intermediate  point,  as  in  the  figure  subjoined, 


Fig.  35 
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the  same  continued  product  has  the  direction  of  a  -  c,  but  not 
that  of  B  -  A.  In  each  of  these  three  cases,  therefore,  the  pro* 
duct  fitty  is  constructed  by  a  vector^  which  has  the  same  direction 
as  the  segments  of  the  finite  straight  line  on  which  the  three 
points  ABC  are  situated,  some  two  of  them  being  at  its  extremi- 
ties,  and  the  third  being  in  some  intermediate  portion ;  and  in 
each  case,  the  solid  under  the  whole  line  and  its  two  segments 
has  the  same  numerical  expression  as  the  length  of  the  product- 
line.  But  it  must  again  be  observed  that  the  direction  thus  as- 
signed to  this  product-line  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  the  present 
calculus^  or  to  its  modes  of  geometrical  interpretation. 

200.  Again,  if  we  suppose  that  abcd  is,  as  in  figures  27  and 
28,  a  quadrilateral  inscribed  in  a  circle,  then  because,  with  the 
significations  of  the  letters  in  those  figures,  we  have  (see  132), 

it  follows  that  the  continued  product, 

7a/3  =  (D-c)(C-B)(B-A), 

is  constructed  by  a  line  which  has  its  direction  opposite  to  that 
of  S,  and  therefore  similar  to  that  of  a  -  d  in  fig.  27,  but  opposite 
to  the  direction  of  a  -  d  in  figure  28.     Hence  the  continued  pro- 
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dmU  qf  ikne  metttme  mdu^  ab,  bc,  cd,  qf  a  fmtuhiUtteral 
imweribed  im  a  circle^  is  (in  this  tlieoi7)a  Uis^  uMck  kas  the  di- 
reetiam  of  the  fourth  sidb,  da,  or  else  a  directum  oppositb  to 
ikefMurtk  sidej  according  as  the  iaucribed figure  abcd  is  an  un- 
crossed or  a  CROSSED  ^Hcuirilaferal  (compare  132).  In  symbols, 
for  every  quadrilateral  in  a  circle,  we  hare 

U,(d-c)  (c-b)  (b-a)  =  ±U(a-d); 

the  upper  or  the  lower  rig^  being  taken,  according  as  the  figure 
is  uncrossed^  as  in  fig.  27,  or  crossed^  as  in  fig.  28.  And  from 
what  was  shewn  in  art.  132,  in  connexion  with  those  two  figures, 
it  IS  easy  to  infer  that  the  recently  written  formula  of  versors 
would  not  hold  good,  if  d  were  changed  to  any  other  point  on 
the  third  side  cd,  or  on  that  side  prolonged,  such  as  o  or  d'  or  d', 
within  or  without  the  circle ;  because  the  versor  of  the  continued 
product  in  the  fint  member  of  the  formula  would  then  either  re- 
main unchanged,  or  merely  change  its  sign,  while  the  versor  of 
the  fourth  side,  in  the  second  member  of  this  same  formula, 
would  be  multiplied  by  a  non-scalar  quaternion.  No  plane  qua- 
drilateralj  therefore,  can  satisfy  the  condition  expressed  by  the 
recent  fifrmfila,  unless  it  be  inseriptible  in  a  circle :  for  if  it  cannot 
be  so  inscribed,  the  two  members  of  that  formula  will  represent 
two  different  vector-units.  And  if  the  quadrilateral  abcd  were 
what  is  called  a  gauche  (or  twisted)  figure,  that  is,  one  not  con- 
tained in  any  signle  plane,  we  shall  soon  see  that  the  formula 
would  in  that  case  fail,  from  the  first  member  becoming  a  EOfi- 
quadrantal  versor^  while  the  second  member  would  still  represent 
a  vector-unit  as  before.  It  follows  then  that  the  recent  equation 
between  versors  expresses,  in  what  may  be  regarded  a  remarkable 
way,  a  property  which  belongs  to  inseriptible  quadrilaterals  alone; 
and  consequently  that  it  expresses,  at  the  same  time,  a  characte- 
ristic property  of  the  circle^  by  assigning,  with  the  notations  of 
this  calculus,  a  general  relation  which  exists  between  four  con- 
circular  POINTS,  and  between  four  such  points  exclusively. 

201.  It  is  time  to  consider  now,  what  a  recent  remark  may 
remind  us  of,  the  continued  products  and  fourth  proportionals  of 
three  lines  not  coplanar. 

Suppose  then  that  it  is  required  to  assign  the  value  of  the 
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symbol  /3a'^ .  7,  where  the  line  7,  althoogh  not  now  coplanar  with 
a  and  /B,  shall  be  supposed  at  first  to  be  perpendicular  to  a,  so 

that  we  shall  have 

7  not  III  a,/3,  but  7  ±  a. 

Under  this  last  condition,  we  can,  as  in  the  second  section  of 
art'.  127,  determine  a  Ifte  €,  such  that 

7  =a  -r-  €  =  aE"^ ; 

and  shall  then  have,  as  in  that  article, 

/3 -*- ax7«/3 -f-6,    or /3o"^.7«=/36"^ 

But  whereas  vfe  formerly  concluded  (in  127,  II.)»  that  the  quo- 
tient /3  -r  €9  thus  obtained,  was  equal  to  a  linCi  because  c  was 
found,  ii!  that  former  investigation,  to  be  perpendicular  to  /3,  on 
account  of  its  being  perpendicular  to  both  a  and  7,  with  which 
lines  /3  vfasjbrmerly  coplanar  ;  we  must  now^  on  the  contrary, 
infer,  from  the  present  non-coplanartty  of  a,  /3,  7,  that  the  line  c, 
which  is  still  perpendicular  to  both  a  and  7,  by  its  construction, 
cannot  also  be  perpendicular  to  j3 ;  or  in  symbols  (contrast  the 
corresponding  expressions  in  127),  that 

€  not  ±  /3,  because  €  ±  a,  €  ±  7,  and  /3  not  ||1  a,  7. 

202.  We  are  not  therefore  now  to  consider  any  line^  such  as 
the  ?  of  127,  but  a  certain  non-quadrantal  quaternion^  to  be  the 
value  of  the  symbol  /Sc'S  or  /3  -2-  c,  and  therefore  of  /3a"'. 7. 
And  if  we  still  agree,  from  the  analogy  of  former  investigations, 
to  call  this  last  symbol,  namely, 

/3a-i.7,  or/3-r-ax7, 

a  symbol  for  the  fourth  proportional  to  the  three  lines  a,  /3,  7, 
we  find  ourselves  obliged  to  admit  the  following  conclusion, 
already  mentioned  by  anticipation  in  art.  130,  namely,  that  ^'7^6 
Fourth  Proportional  to  three  Lines  not  coplanar  is  not 
A  Line,  but  a  Quaternion;"  at  least  when  the  first  line  a  is, 
as  above,  perpendicular  to  the  third  line  7.  But  we  shall  soon 
see  that  this  last  condition  of  perpendicularity  is  not  essential  to 
the  correctness  of  the  conclusion. 
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203.  Retaining,  however,  a  little  longer,  this  condition  of 
perpendicularity,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  proving,  for  the  three 
lines  of  art.  201,  or  rather  for  the  three  lines  7,  a~^,  and  /3,  the 
Oisociaiive  property  qfmuliiplicaiion,  or  the  equation, 

/3,o"^7  =  /3a"*.7,  at  least  if  7  J.  a ; 

each  member  of  this  last  formula  being  here  «/3c~^,  because,  as 
in  176, 177,  the  equation 

y  =  as'^  gives  a"^7  =  e'*. 

And  if  we  were  now  again,  for  a  moment,  to  suppose  known  the 
distributhe  principle  qfmuUiplication^  abeady  more  than  once 
alluded  to  (121, 178),  and  of  i^hich  an  independent  proof  mil  be 
given  in  the  ensuing  Lecture,  we  should  be  able  to  infer,  by  the 
process  described  in  art  178,  that  the  same  associative  property^ 
or  the  equation  /3  •  a'^'y  =  /3a~^«7,  holds  good  for  any  three  vec- 
tors  :  namely,  by  decomposing  7  into  two  parts,  or  component 
vectors,  y  and  7"",  of  which  y  shall  still  be  parallel  to  a,  and  7^* 
still  perpendicular  to  a,  although  this  last  component  y*  would 
not  now  be  supposed  (as  in  178)  to  be  in  general  coplanar  with 

204.  If  instead  of  supposing  7  ±  a,  we  had  supposed 

/3  ±  o,  and  therefore  /3»Xa,  /3a"^  =  X, 

where  X  is  some  new  line,  the  same  associative  property  might 
easily  have  been  inferred.  For  in  this  case  we  should  have  (com* 
pare  179), 

/3  .  a"^7  =  Xa  .a"^7  =  X7=/3a"^.7. 

And  hence  by  distributing  any  other  vector  /3,  into  two  parts 
respectively  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  a,  we  might  a^ain  infer, 
in  a  way  quite  analogous  to  that  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  ar- 
ticle, that  the  expressions  /3.  a~^7  and  ^a'^.y  are  equals  for  any 
three  vectors,  if  the  distributive  principle,  for  the  multiplication 
of  quaternions,  had  been  already  proved.  But  we  shall  soon 
prove  generally  this  associative  property  of  the  multiplication  of 
vectors^  without  assuming  any  knowledge  of  the  distributive  prin- 
ciple^  as  regards  the  multiplication  of  quaternions.  Meanwhile 
we  see  that  the  common  value  just  now  found  for  the  two  equal 
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expreMionSi  jS.a'^y  and  /3a*' .79  ia  the  case  where  j3  ±  a, 
namely  the  value  Xy,  is  (like  the  value  /3e~\  found  for  the  case 
y  ±  a)  noi  equal  to  a  linejbUi  to  a  quaternion  ;  because  X,  being 
perpendicular  to  a  and  /St  cannot  be  also  perpendicular  to  7,  when 
the  three  lines  a»  /3>  7  are  supposed  to  be  not  ooplanar  with  each 
other. 

205.  If  it  happen  that  the  three  lines  a,  /3|  7  compose  a  rbct- 
ANGULAR  SYSTEM,  SO  as  to  be  perpendicular  each  to  each^ 

0±a,    7±a,    7±/3, 

then  the  line  c,  determined  as  in  201,  will  have  its  direction  co* 
incident  with,  or  opposite  to,  the  direction  of /3,  according  as  the 
rotation  (compare  122)  round  7,  from  /3  to  a,  i%  positive  or  nega- 
tive ;  or,  in  other  words,  according  as  the  rotation  round  a  from 
/3  to  7  is  negative  or  positive.  And  because  the  symbol  /3£~^, 
which  has  been  found  (201, 203),  to  be  the  value  of /3a~^ .  7,  or  of 
/3  .  a''7,  denotes  in  the  first  case  a  positive,  but  in  the  second  case 
a  negative  scalar,  we  see  that  "  The  Fourth  Proportional  (/3a"*  7), 
to  any  three  mutually  Rectangular  Lines  a,  /3, 7,  is  a  Negative  or 
a  Positive  Number^  according  as  the  Rotation  round  the  first  (a), 
firom  the  second  (/3),  to  the  third  (7),  is  of  a  Right-handed  or  of 
a  Left-handed  character'*  We  might  also  prove  this  Theorem 
otherwise,  by  observing  that  in  the  first  of  these  two  cases  the 
line  X,  of  art.  204,  has  the  same  direction  as  7,  but  in  the  second 
case  the  opposite  direction  (compare  82,  84). 

206.  For  example,  with  the  significations  assigned  in  the 
Second  Lecture  (art.  77)  to  the  symbols  1,7,  A,  those  symbols 
denote  three  rectangular  vector-units,  such  that  the  rotation 
round  t  from 7  to  A,  and  therefore  also  rounds  from  k  to  t,  is  posi- 
tive or  right-handed.  We  may  therefore  expect,  in  virtue  of  the 
Theorem  enunciated  in  the  immediately  preceding  article,  to  find 
that  the  fourth  proportional  to  7,  Ar,  and  t,  is  a  negative  number ^ 
which  (from  the  value  of  its  tensor)  can  be  no  other  than  nega- 
tive unity  ;  or  in  symbols,  that 

And  accordingly  we  saw  (in  76  and  75)  that 

h-i-j^if  andtxiK-l. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  rotation  round  the  aamej  from  t  to  A  is 
s^ative ;  and  we  hare  accordingly,  as  another  example  of  the 
tmth  of  the  theorem  in  205,  the  equation 

because  (compare  74  and  75), 

207.  Since  we  have  still  (as  in  196) 

a-a^.a'^9  and  o^  =  -  To' < 0, 

we  see  that  the  continued  product /Say  (compare  194, 195)  of  the 
three  vectors  y,  a,  j3,  namely,  the  product  obtained  when  y  h 
multiplied  by  (not  into)  a,  and  the  partial  or  intermediate  product 
ay  is  again  multiplied  by  /3,  may  still  be  formed  from  the  fourth 
proportional  to  the  same  three  vectors  taken  in  the  order  a,  ^,  y, 
tnat  is  to  say,  from  /3a' ^  .y,  by  multiplying  this  last  quaternion 
by  the  negative  scalar  a'.  The  theorem  of  art.  205  may  there- 
fore be  thus  enunciated :  "  The  continued  product  /Say,  of  any 
three  rectangular  vectors  y,  a,  /S,  ti^  a  positive  or  a  negative 
number  9  according  as  the  rotation  round  the  firsts  yy  from  the  se* 
condy  o,  to  the  thirds  /3,  is  itself  positive  ^  negative''  (that  is, 
right-handed  or  left-handed).  For  this  rotation,  round  y  from  a 
to  /S,  has  necessarily  the  same  direction  as  the  rotation  round  a 
from  /S  to  y ;  while  the  values  of /3a' ^y  and  /Say  are  scalars  with 
opposite  sig^s  (as  positive  or  negative),  when  a,  /S,  y  compose  a 
rectangular  system. 

208.  With  respect  to  the  tensor  of  the  continued  product^  it 
is  obviously  equal  to  the  continued  product  of  the  tensors  ;  for 
in  general  it  is  an  evident  consequence  of  the  conceptions  and  re- 
sults explained  in  former  articles,  that  (/"any  number  of  qua- 
TBRNioNS  be  multiplied  together^  in  any  order,  and  with  any 
mode  of  association  (or  of  grouping)  among  themselves  as  factors^ 
the  TENSOR  OF  THE  PRODUCT  is  always  equal  to  the  product  of 
THE  TENSORS  (comparc  188, 197).  We  may  agree  to  denote  this 
general  principle,  or  theorem,  by  writing  concisely  the  formula, 

Tn«nT; 

where  the  Greek  capital  letter  n  is  used  as  a  symbol  for  a  pro^ 


^ 
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duct.  And  on  applying  it  to  tbe  case  of  the  last  article,  we  find 
that  the  number^  which  is  the  value  of  the  continued  product  /Say 
of  three  rectangular  lines,  must,  if  we  abstract  from  its  ngUj  de- 
note the  product  of  the  lengths  of  those  three  lines. 

209.  Thus, 

/3o7  =  -7a0=±T0.Ta.T7,  if/3±a,  7  ±  a,  7±/3; 

and  if  da,  db,  dc,  be  three  co-initial  edges  of  a  right  solid  (or 
rectangular  parallelipipedon),  the  continued  product 

(c  -  d)  (b  -  d)  (a  -  d)  =  ±  volume  of  solid ; 

the  upper  or  the  lower  sign  being  taken,  according  as  the  rota^- 
tion  round  the  edge  da,  from  the  edge  db  to  the  edge  do,  is  di- 
rected towards  the  right  hand,  or  towards  the  left. 

210.  For  example,  the  lines  t,^,  A  may  be  regarded  (by  77) 
as  three  conterminous  edges  of  the  unit-cube,  if  we  give  this 
name  to  the  cube  of  which  three  co*initial  edges  are  three  vector- 
units,  drawn  in  three  rectangular  and  standard  directions  from  a 
point  assumed  as  origin  of  vectors;  and  the  rotation  round  t  from 
j  to  A  is  positive,  but  the  rotation  round  A  from  7  to  i  is  negative. 

And  accordingly  we  find,  in  consistency  with  the  foregoing  the- 
orem, the  two  following  continued  products  (compare  206) : 

ijh  =f  xij'^h^-fj-^k^-X, 

This  last  result,  in  connexion  with  those  of  art.  75,  gives  the 
continued  equation^ 

and  I  cannot  forbear  to  notice,  by  anticipation,  here,  that  aU  the 
rules  respecting  the  multipliccUions  ofi^j^  A,  will  bejbund  to  be 
included  in  this  simple  formula. 

211.  When  the  following  conditions  concur, 

7  not  III  a,  j3,  and  7  not  Jl  a, 

we  may  conceive,  as  in  127,  II.,  that  the  rays  a  and  /3  are  made 
to*  turn  together  in  their  own  plane,  without  any  alteration  of 
their  relative  lengths,  or  of  their  relative  directions,  till  a  comes 
to  bCf  in  its  new  position,  perpendicular  to  7  ;  while  /3  will,  at 
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the  same  time,  come  to  assume  a  certain  other  new  position  :  and 
then  these  two  new  positions  (or  directions)  of  a  and  j3  may  be 
substituted  for  the  two  old  or  given  ones,  in  order  to  determine, 
on  the  plan  of  201,  a  certain  line  c,  perpendicular  to  the  given  y 
and  to  the  new  a,  but  not  to  the  new  /3,  and  such  that  this  new 
j3,  divided  by  6,  shall  still  give,  as  the  quotient,  a  non-quadran- 
tal  quaternion  /3c  ~^,  which  shall  be,  in  tLe  present  question,  the 
value  of  the  fourth  proportional  j3a"^ .  7,  whether  both  the  old  or 
both  the  new  values  of  a  and  /3  be  employed,  in  interpreting  this 
last  symbol. 

212.  To  avoid  any  possible  confusion  which  might  arise  from 
the  use  (in  the  last  article)  of  one  common  pair  of  symbols  a  and 
/3,  to  denote  two  distinct  pairs  of  lines,  although  these  latter 
pairs  are  merely,  the  rays  of  two  equivalent  biradials  (93,  94),  it 
may  be  useful  to  employ  one  of  the  identities  of  art.  179  ;  and 
for  that  purpose,  retaining  the  given  pair  of  lines  a,  /3,  whereof 
the  first  is  not  perpendicular  to  the  third  given  line  y,  we  may 
advantageously  seek  to  assign  three  other  lines  k,  X, ;/,  such  that 

for  then  we  shall  have  the  following  expression  for  the  fourth 
proportional  sought. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  la^t  symbol,  /ukS  denotes  here  a  non* 
quadrantal  quaternion  ;  as,  for  consistency  with  the  result  of  the 
last  article,  it  ought  to  do.  For  if  ic,  which  is  perpendicular  to 
both  7  and  X,  could  also  be  perpendicular  to ;/,  then  7  would  be 
coplanar  with  X  and  ;u,  and  therefore  also  with  a  and  j3 ;  but  this 
would  be  contrary  to  the  hypothesis  which  is  at  present  under 
consideration.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  three  lines  ic,  X, ;/, 
of  the  present  article,  may  be  conceived  to  coincide  respectively 
with  the  line  c,  and  with  the  new  (or  altered)  lines  a  and  j3,  of 
the  article  immediately  preceding. 

213.  With  respect  to  that  other  and  at  least  apparently  diffe- 
rent expression,  which  is  formed  from  the  expression  /3a'^  .7  for 
the  fourth  proportional,  by  displacing  the  point  of  multiplication, 
we  may  still  write  (as  in  180,  only  changing  Z  to  1), 

p 
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but  we  shall  now  have 

I  not  ±  0, 

and  therefore  the  value  c0,  of /S.a'^y,  will  not  now  represent  a 
lifie^  but  (as  in  recent  articles)  a  non-quadrantal  quaternion.  In 
fact,  since  i  is  here  perpendicular  to  both  /3  and  t),  if  it  could  be 
also  perpendicular  to  0,  we  should  have  j3  coplanar  with  n  and  0, 
and  therefore  also  with  a  and  y  ;  but  such  a  coplanarity  of  a/3y 
is  no^  at  present  supposed  to  exist.  Thus  generally,  or  (more 
precisely)  with  the  exception  of  the  case  of  coplanarity,  the 
expressions  /3  .  a'^y  and  /3a"^ .  7  denote,  eachy  a  quaternion, 
but  not  a  line.  (Compare  202,  130.)  But  it  remains  to  prove 
that  these  two  quaternions  are  always  equal  to  eafh  other  ;  or 
that,  in  the  notation  of  the  present  article,  and  of  the  one  im- 
mediately preceding  it,  the  following  equation  holds  good  : 

C0  =  /LCIC'*. 

214.  It  may  first  be  proper  to  shew  distinctly  that  this  ques- 
tion is  quite  free  Jrom  vagueness ;  or  that  the  two  quaternions, 
here  to  be  compared,  have  separately  determinate  values^  whether 
these  be  equal  or  unequal  to  each  other.  Now  with  respect  to 
the  quaternion  i0,  it  is  obvious  (from  principles  respecting  ten- 
sors, already  laid  down)  that  its  tensor  is, 

T.c0  =  T/3Ta-^Ty; 
while  its  versor  is  (by  188), 

U.*0=Ui.U0; 

where  Ui  and  U0  are  allowed  no  variety  of  values,  except  that 
which  arises  from  their  freedom  to  change  their  signs  (or  to  re- 
verse their  directions)  together^  a  change  which  will  not  alter 
their  product.  For  ij  (by  213)  is  coplanar  with  a,  7,  and  is  also 
perpendicular  to  /3 ;  and  /3  is  not  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  a,y, 
because  it  is  not  now  supposed  to  be  perpendicular  even  to  a, 
since  otherwise  we  might  at  once  employ  the  reasoning  of  art. 
204,  to  establish  the  associative  property :  whence  Ut)  must  be 
equal  to  one  or  other  of  two  determined  and  opposite  vector- 
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anits,  because  it  must  be  parallel  to  the  intersection  of  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  jSt  with  a  plane  parallel  to  both  a  and  y.     But 

and  therefore  (see  188,  129), 

Ui=U0--Uii;    Ufl«(Uy^Ua)xUii; 

whichever,  then,  of  the  two  determined  values  just  now  men- 
tioned, we  assume  for  Ui|,  we  get  a  corresponding  pair  of  deter- 
mined values  for  Uc  and  U0 ;  and  these  three  last  vector-units 
can  do  no  more  than  change  all  their  three  signs  together.  The 
V€due  of  the  quaternion  i9  is  therefore  entirely  determined^  because 
the  values  of  its  tensor  and  its  versor  are  so.  ^his  reasoning  may 
be  usefully  compared  with  the  corresponding  process  in  art.  180; 
and  it  may  serve  to  illustrate  and  confirm  a  remark  made  in  art 
108,  respecting  the  determinate  nature  of  quaternion  multipli- 
cation  generally. 

215.  By  a  process  quite  similar,  but  applied  to  the  equations 
of  212,  or  to  the  quaternion  /luc'^  we  find  first  that  the  tensor  of 
this  quaternion  is  determinate,  because  its  value  is 

T.;iic-^  =  T^Ta-iT7; 

and  that  its  versor  is  also  determinate,  as  being  the  quotient  of 
two  other  versors,  U/u  and  Uk,  which  can  only  change  their 
signs  together.  For  X  is  coplanar  with  a  and  j3,  and  is  also  per- 
pendicular to  y,  which  is  not  now  supposed  to  be  perpendicular 
even  to  a,  and  therefore  not  to  the  plane  of  a  and  /3 ;  UX  must 
therefore  (like  Ui|)  be  equal  to  one  or  other  of  two  determined 
and  opposite  vector-units  ;  but  whichever  of  these  two  values  we 
select  for  UX,  the  equations 

Uy=UX^Uic,     U/3 -5- Ua  =  U/i  ^  UX, 

derived  from  212,  will  assign  connected  and  determinate  values 
for  Uk  and  U^ ;  and  the  three  vector-units  Uk,  UX,  U^,  are 
only  free  to  change  their  signs  together.  The  versor  and  qua- 
ternion, 

U^  -r  Uic,  and  ^  -r  ic, 

are  therefore  entirely  determined^  under  the  conditions  here  sup- 
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posed.  And  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  adapting  (if  required) 
the  reasoning  of  the  two  last  articles  to  the  cases  (recently  ex- 
eluded),  where 

y  ±  a,  or  /3  ±  a ; 

which  cases  admit,  however,  as  we  have  seen  (in  203,  204),  of 
being  each  treated  in  a  simpler  way,  as  regards  the  proof  of  the 
associative,  property. 

216.  The  quaternions  /uk~^  and  £0  (of  arts.  212,  213)  having 
thus  been  seen  to  be  each  separately  determinate^  and  to  have 
their  tensors  equals  it  remains  to  shew  that  their  versors  are  also 
equal,  in  order  to  establish  generally  this  associative  property  of 
multiplication,  so  far  as  any  three  vectors  are  concerned.  And 
for  this  purpose  it  is  clear  that  we  need  deal  only  with  vector^ 
units  ;  or  that  we  may  assume, 

Ta  =  T/3  =  T7  =  Tc  =  Ti,  =  T0  =  Tic  =  TX=  T/i=  1. 

We  may  therefore  regard  these  nine  vectors, 

a>  jS,  7,  h  V?»  0j  K,  X,  /Lc, 

as  being  so  many  radii  of  one  common  unit-sphere  ;  because  they 
may  be  conceived  to  begin  all  at  one  common  origin  o,  namely, 
at  the  centre  of  the  sphere  (compare  168);  although  they  must 
then  in  general  be  supposed  to  terminate  at  nine  different  points^ 
upon  the  common  spheric  surface,  which  points  we  shall  here 
mark,  respectively,  by  the  nine  letters, 

A,  B,  C,  I,  H,  G,  K,  L,  M  : 

in  such  a  way  that  (for  example)  the  angles  of  the  versors  (or 
quaternions)  /3a"^  and  /uic'^  shall  (by  this  construction)  coincide 
with  the  angles  aob,  kom,  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere  ;  and  shall 
be  represented^  as  to  the  corresponding  amounts  and  directions 
of  rotation,  by  the  arcs  of  great  circles^  ab  and  km,  upon  the 
surface.  Let  us  then  proceed  to  construct  the  versor  fXK'^,  by 
constructing  its  rbpresbntative  arc,  km,  with  the  aid  of  some 
simple  principles  of  spherical  geometry, 

217.  In  general  let  p,  q,  r,  s  denote  any  four  points  upon  the 
Qrface  of  the  unit-sphere,  o  being  still  the  centre;  and  let  9,  r 
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denote  the  two  following  qoatemions,  or  venors,  with  pq  and  rs 
for  their  representative  arcs, 

}  =  (q  - o)  -T-  (p  -  o),    r = (s-  o)  ^  (r  -  o). 

Then  in  order  to  construct,  by  a  new  representative  arc,  tu,  the 
prodmcty  rq^  which  is  obtained  when  the  former  of  these  two  ver- 
sors  is  multiplied  by  theiatter,  we  may  (compare  49,  108,  179) 
proceed  as  follows.  Prolong  if  necessary,  as  in  fig.  36,  the 
two  given  representative 
arcs,  PQ,  RS,  till  they 
meet  in  a  point  l  upon 
the  sur£ice  of  the  sphere. 
On  the  great  circle  pql 
take  a  new  point  k,  so 
as  to  satisfy  the  equa- 
tion 


Fig.  36. 


R 


-  KL  =  -  PQ, 


P' 


which  is  designed  to  denote  that  the  arc  from  k  to  l  has  not  only 
the  tame  lengthy  but  also  the  same  directioMj  as  the  given  arc 
from  p  to  q:  this  sameness  of  direction  of  two  arcs  being  con- 
ceived always  to  include  the  condition  of  their  being  parts  of  one 
great  circle.  Again,  on  the  great  circle  rls  take  another  new 
point  M,  such  that 

-^  LM  =  '^  RS, 

with  the  same  Jidl  signification  of  equality  of  arcs  as  before. 
Finally  join  the  points  k,  v,  by  a  great  circle,  and  take  thereon 
at  pleasure  any  two  new  points  t  and  u,  such  that 

Then  we  shall  have  the  equation, 

ri7  =  (c-o)  ^(T-o); 

or  in  other  words,  the  arc  km,  or  its  equal  tu,  may  be  taken  as 
the  representative  arc  of  the  required  product,  namely,  the  ver- 
8or  or  quaternion  rq.  In  fact  either  of  these  two  equal  arcs,  km 
or  TC,  may  represent  in  this  question  (compare  65)  the  transver- 
sor^  rq^  the  arcs  kl  and  lm  at  the  same  time  representing  re- 
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spectively  the  versor,  q,  and  the  proversar^  r,  in  this  muliiplica" 
tion  qfversors,  or  composition  of  versions  or  rotations.  And  it 
seems  that  we  may  not  inconveniently  say,  that  the  versor,  pro- 
yersor,  and  transversor^  of  the  Second  Lecture,  are  now  repre^ 
senied  on  the  unit  sphere,  by  a  vector  arc^  kl,  a  projector  arc^ 
LM,  and  a  transvector  arc^  km,  respectively.  (Compare  Lec- 
ture L) 

218.  It  may  be  noticed  here  that  the  foregoing  process,  when 
combined  with  the  principle  (188)  respecting  the  tensor  of  a  pro- 
duct, serves  to  accomplish  generally^  by  the  aid  of  arcs  upon  a 
sphere,  the  multipliccUion  of  any  two  quaternions.  Indeed  if  we 
compare  the  recent  figure  36  with  fig.  7  of  art.  53,  we  find  that 
we  have  only  to  conceive  the  centre  e  of  the  sphere  to  coincide 
with  the  vertex  d  of  the  pyramid^  and  the  edges  da,  db,  oc,  of 
the  pyramid  to  meet  the  spheric  surface  in  the  points  k,  l,  m. 
And  the  recently  suggested  analogy  of  multiplication  ofver^ 
sors^  to  what  may  be  called  addition  ofarcual  vectors^  appears 
to  be  well  worthy  of  attention ;  a  quaternion  product  being  (as 
we  have  seen)  represented  by  an  arcual  sum,  if  we  agree  to  say, 
for  arcs  as  for  lines  (see  31),  that  "  Pro  vector,  plus  Vector, 
equals  Transvector." 

219.  The  construction  in  art.  217  may  serve  to  illustrate 
some  general  properties  of  quaternion  multipjication.     Thus,  if, 
as  in  fig.  37,  we  pro- 
long the  arcs  kl  and'  ^'«-  ^' • 
ML  to  k'  and  m',  so 
as  to  have  the  equa- 
tions. 


■> 


^  KL  =  ^  LK , 

^  m'l  =  ^  LM,  ^ 

the  arcs  kk'  and  m'm 

thus  bisecting  each 

other  in  the  point  l  ; 

and  if  we  still  conceive  that  kl  and  lm  are  representative  arcs  of 

the  versors  q  and  r,  so  that  lk'  and  ml  shall  also  admit  of  being 

regarded  as  representative  arcs  of  the  same  two  quaternions: 

then,  while  the  arc  km  will  still  represent  the  former  product  rq^ 
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it  will  on  the  contrary  be  the  arc  iiV  which  shall  represent,  on 
the  same  plan,  the  product  qr^  of  the  same  two  factors,  r  and  q^ 
taken  now  in  the  contrary  order.  And  because  the  two  arcs  km 
and  h'k',  which  thus  represent  these  two  products,  rq  and  qr^  are 
indeed  equally  long^  but  are  portions  of  different  great  circles^  we 
most  not  assert  that  they  are  equal,  in  that  fcll  sense  of  ar- 
CUAL  EQUALITY,  which  was  employed  in  art.  217.  We  have, 
therefore,  the  following  inequality  of  arcs  ; 

^  mV  not  =  ^  KM, 

under  the  circumstances  of  fig.  37,  when  the  directions^  and  con- 
sequently the  PLANES,  of  the  arcs  are  to  be  compared ;  or  when 
(see  93,  94)  the  aspects  of  the  two  corresponding  biradials^ 
u'ok'  and  kom,  are  taken  into  account,  o  being  still  the  centre 
of  the  sphere.  We  arrive  then  thus  anew  at  the  following  tfi- 
equality  of  versorSf  which  involves,  as  a  consequence,  the  cor- 
responding inequality  of  the  two  quaternions^  which  are  denoted 
by  the  same  two  symbols : 

'  qr  not  generally  =  rq. 

And  thus  we  are  conducted  a^ain  to  the  important  and  remark- 
able conclusion,  that  the  multiplication  of  quaternions  is  not  ge^ 
neraUy  a  commutative  operation :  which  result  has,  at  least  par- 
tially, presented  itself  in  many  former  articles.  (Compare  74,81, 
82,  89,  112,  121,  133, 134,  135,  189,  207,  209,  210.) 

220.  In  the  same  figure  37,  the  arc  lk,  or  k'l,  will  represent 
the  reciprocal,  ^"^,  of  the  quaternion  or  versor  q,  this  reciprocal 
being  regarded  as  a  reversor  (compare  44,  89,  136)  j  while  km 
will  represent  the  product  rq'^^  on  the  recent  plan  of  construction 
for  multiplication  of  quaternions ;  and  the  triangle  k'lm  shews, 
when  employed  on  the  same  general  plan  of  art.  217,  that  (as  in 
algebra)  the  following  identity  holds  good  : 

rq'^.q  =  r. 

But  also,  by  art.  50,  we  have,  as  an  identity, 

{r'7-q)xq  =  r; 

equating  then  these  two  last  expressions  for  r,  we  arrive  at  this 
other  identity  (compare  118)  : 
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We  know  then  how  to  construct  the  quotient  of  any  two  versorst 
and  therefore  also  (by  the  principle  respecting  quotients  of  ten- 
sors in  art.  188)  the  quotient  of  any  two  quaternions  ;  namely,  by 
constructing  its  representative  arc  upon  the  unit-sphere :  which 
may  be  done  (as  we  see)  by  first  representing  the  dividend  r^  and 
the  divisor  q^  by  two  co-initial  arcs  of  great  circles,  such  as  lm 
and  LK  ;  and  then  drawing  a  third  arc  k'm,  to  represent  the  quo^ 
tienty  from  the  end  of  the  arc  which  represents  the  divisor,  to  the 
end  of  that  other  arc  which  represents  the  dividend.  In  short  we 
can  thus  (compare  36)  recover  the  provector  arc  k'm,  by  a  spe- 
cies of  ARCUAL  SUBTRACTION,  from  the  given  vector  and  trans- 
vector  arcs,  lk' and  lm;  and  can  thereby  rbcover  the  pbo- 
VERSOR,  rq'^y  considered  as  a  profactor,  when  the  versor  and 
transversor,  which  are  here  q  and  r,  are  given  as  factor  and  trans- 
factor.  But  such  a  return  to  the  multiplier  (in  this  case  a 
proversor,  rq'^,  regarded  as  a  profactor),  when  the  multiplicand 
(in  this  case,  q)  and  (he  product  (in  tliis  case,  r)  are  given^  is  pre- 
cisely that  operation,  to  winch,  in  this  calculus,  by  an  extension 
of  a  received  phraseology,  the  name  of  Division  has  been  as- 
signed :  whether  the  proposed  multiplicand  and  product,  regarded 
thus  as  divisor  and  dividend,  be  simply  vectors  (as  in  40,  41),  or 
quaternions^  considered  as  factors  (as  in  50,  54,  56). 

221.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  consequence  of  the  (ge- 
nerally) non-commutative  property  (219,  &c.)  of  quaternion  mul- 
tiplication, the  product  q'^ris  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
product  rq~^ ;  and  is  therefore  not  to  be  equated  generally  to  the 
quotient  r -^  q^  to  which  the  last  mentioned  product  (rq'^)  has 
recently  been  seen  to  be  equal.  In  fact,  this  new  product,  9"'r, 
would  be  represented,  in  fig.  37,  by  the  arc  m'k;  but  this  latter 
arc  does  not  generally  belong  to  the  same  great  circle  as  the  arc 
k'm,  which  has  been  seen,  in  art.  220,  to  represent  ry"^  or  r  -=-  ^. 
(Compare  219.)  What  is  to  be  understood  generally,  by  such 
symbols  Bsq'^r.q^  or  rgr"i,  will  be  an  important  subject  for 
discussion,  at  a  subsequent  stage  of  our  inquiries. 

222.  The  two  co-initial  arcs  kl  and  km,  in  the  same  figure 
37,  might  be  employed,  by  the  recent  construction  (220)  for  rfi- 
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vision  of  qoaternions,  to  put  in  evidence  this  other  g^eneral  rela- 
tion between  multiplication  and  division  (compare  art.  50) : 

rq  -i-  q  =  r. 

The  identity  of  art.  192,  namely, 

{rqy'=g''r'\ 

may  be  illustrated  by  considering  ml,  lk,  and  mk,  as  an  arcual 
system  of  vector,  pro  vector,  and  transvector.  Or  if  we  choose  to 
consider  conjugates  rather  than  reciprocals  of  quaternions,  we  can 
easily  employ  the  construction  of  art.  217,  to  prove  anew  the 
analogous  theorem  of  art.  190,  as  in  the  annexed  figure  38,  where 
the   curved  arrows  are   de-  pig  33 

signed  to  remind  us  that  (ab- 
stracting from  the  tensors)  the 
conjugates  K^  and  Kr  may 
be  regarded  as  equivalent  (by 
89)  to  the  reversors,  which 
answer  to  the  two  given  ver- 
sors,  q  and  r.  For  the  figure 
shews  that  K^.  Kr,  or  that 
the  product  of  the  two  conjugates^  taken  in  an  inverted  order ^ 
is  represented  by  an  arc  mk,  which  has  the  same  length  as  the 
arc  KM,  and  is  part  of  the  same  great  circle^  but  hasan  exactly 
opposite  direction,  and  represents  therefore  the  conjugate  of  the 
product  rq^  which  latter  product  is  represented  by  the  arc  km  it- 
self. We  are  therefore  again  led  to  write,  as  in  190,  the  gene- 
ral equation,  or  identity, 

K  .r^=  Kq .  Kr, 

which  is  frequently  useful  in  this  calculus. 

223.  After  these  remarks  on  certain  modes  of  representing 
generally,  by  spherical  constructions  (compare  121),  the  products 
and  quotients  of  quaternions,  and  some  other  things  connected 
therewith,  let  us  now  resume  the  problem  proposed  at  the  end  of 
art.  216 ;  namely,  to  construct  the  representative -arc  km,  of  that 
particular  fourth  proportional,  or  quaternion  product,  /3o*^.y, 
which  was  considered  in  211  and  212;  the  three  unit- vectors  a, 
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P^  y,  that  enter  into  its  composition,  being  supposed  (as  in  216) 
to  radiate  from  a  known  and  common  origin  o,  and  to  terminate 
at  three  given  points,  a,  b,  c,  upon  the  surface  of  the  unit  sphere. 
And  whereas,  we  have  already  considered  specially,  in  connexion 
with  the  associative  property,  the  cases  (203,  204)  where  a  is 
perpendicular  to  jS  or  to  y,  or,  in  other  words,  where  one  of  the  arcs 
AB,  AC  is  quadrantal,  we  shall  now  begin  by  supposing,  for  the 
sake  of  simplicity,  and  in  order  to  fix  our  thoughts,  that  each  of 
the  three  sides  of  the  spherical  triangle  abc  is  an  arc  less  than  a 
quadrant.  Let  us  also  imagine,  for  the  purpose  of  making  our 
conception  of  the  question  still  more  completely  definite,  with 
the  aid  of  astronomical  illustrations,  that  a  and  b  are  points  on 
the  ecliptic  of  an  ordinary  celestial  globe,  with  longitudes  respec- 
tively equal  to  100°  and  to  70°;  while  c  shall  be  that  point  of 
the  equator  of  the  same  globe,  which  has  its  right  ascension 
equal  to  six  hours,  or  to  90°,  as  in  the  following  diagram  (fig.  39). 
It  is  required  then,  under 
these  conditions,  to  con- 
struct an  arc  km,  which 
shall  represent,  as  to 
amount  and  direction  of 
rotation,  that  sought  qua- 
ternion, or  versor,  which  is  the  fourth  proportional  to  the  three 
directed  radii,  or  unit-vectors,  oa,  ob,  oc;  o  being  the  centre 
of  the  globe,  and  the  length  of  each  radius  being  unity. 

224.  For  this  purpose,  I  form  the  annexed  figure  40,  which 
is  designed^ to  be  an  ortho- 
graphic projection  of  one 
quarter  of  the  globe,  on 
the  plane  of  the  equinoc- 
tial colure;  a,  b,  c  being 
still  placed  at  points  cor- 
responding to  those  of  the 
recent  and  simpler  figure 

39;  but  the  letters,  l,  q,  L'  D  C  E  N   L 

and  l'  being  now  written,  for  convenience,  instead  of  the  as- 
tronomical marks  ^j  ss,  and  T  in  that  figure;  and  the  letter 
K  being  employed  to  mark  the  place  of  the  north  pole  of  the 
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%  so  that  CL,  CK,  and  kl  are  qwidrantSy  respecOYcly,  of 
tbe  equmtor,  and  erf*  the  fiokdual  and  equinoctial  oolures.  Xov 
this  latter  quadrant,  kl,  ouy  be  taken  as  the  repre^emiatire  ere 
of  the  wuJtfpikxmd,  7,  in  the  proposed  product  ^'^.y,  this 
cedor  7,  or  oc^  b^g  r^arded,  by  <Hir  general  principles  (art. 
122,  &C.),  as  a  fmadramUd  qmat^rmiom  ;  while  the  arc  ab  repre- 
anUlf,  on  the  same  general  plan  of  art.  216,  the  mmlirpiter^  ^'\ 
c»r  OB  -^  OA,  regarded  as  amoiker  qmatertuoti.  And  althoi]gh  this 
last  mentioned  arc,  ab,  does  not  immedtaiefyj  or  in  its  actual  and 
prtsemt  srruATioK,  be^ffim  where  the  arc  k.l  emds,  yet  it  can  easily 
be  MADS  to  begin  there  (compare  99),  without  any  alteration  of 
its  vaime^  or  significance,  as  representing  ome  de/imUe  oeraor; 
namely,  by  causing  (or  conceiTing)  it  to  tmrm  im  its  oara  plame, 
or  on  the  great  circle  to  which  it  belongs,  till  it  comes  to  take  a 
mew  pomimmj  such  as  that  denoted  in  the  figure  by  lm,  ban- 
ning noir,  as  a  procecior  arc  (217),  at  the  point  L,  where  the 
rector  arc  kl  ends,  and  satisfSing  the  arcual  equality, 

^LM  =  ^  ab. 

And  then  by  simply  drawing  the  tramsrecior  €ux:  of  north  polar 
distance,  km,  from  the  point  k  where  the  vector  arc  kl  begins, 
to  that  new  point  m  where  the  new  or  prepared  provectorarc  lm 
ends,  we  shall  have  accomplished  the  construction  which  it  was 
required  to  effect.  For  the  arc  km,  thus  drawn,  will  represent, 
on  the  general  principles  already  explained,  that  sought  quater- 
nion, juc'S  which  is,  with  the  here  supposed  direi'tions  of  the  vec- 
tor-uiiits,  the  value  of  dke product  jia'^ .  7,  or  of  what  we  have 
already  called,  by  analogy,  the/omrik  proportional  to  the  tkree 
vectors,  o,  /3,  7- 

225.  Before  proceeding  to  compare  this  arc  cm  with  any  o^Aer 
arCj  as  respects  their  equality  or  inequality,  it  will  be  useful  to 
determine  its  pole,  and  to  construct  thereat  an  equivalent  spub- 
RiCAL  anglb;  because  we  shall  thus,  in  a  new  way,  have  con- 
structed or  determined  the  quaternion,  or  versor,  /3a~^  .7,  by  as- 
signing its  axf>,  and  itA  angle.  For  this  purpose  we  need  only 
prolong  (in  fig.  40)  the  arc  of  north  polar  distance,  km,  till  it 
meets  the  equator  in  n  ;  and  then  take  a  new  point  d  on  the 
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same  equator,  which  shall  satisfy  the  arcual  equality  (compare 
21T), 

^  CD  =  ^  LN  ; 

for  then  the  arc  nd  will  be  a  quadrant,  and  d  will  be  the  sought 
pole  of  KM.  The  arc  md  being  thus  another  quadrant,  if  we 
oblige  MR  to  become  a  quadrant  also,  by  taking  the  point  R  upon 
the  ecliptic  so  as  to  satisfy  the  equation 

^  QR  =  ^  LM, 

M  will  be  the  pole  of  the  arc  dr,  and  the  angles  mdr,  mrd  will 
be  right.  But  kdn  is  also  a  right  angle,  kd  being  a  quadrant  of 
north  polar  distance  ;  wherefore 

RDK  =  MDN,    andL^DR^KDM. 

We  may  then  take  the  spherical  angle  l^dr,  or  its  equal,  kdm, 
as  the  RBPRBSBNTATiVB  ANGLB  of  the  quatcmion  jSa'^ .  y,  or  of 
its  equal  fiic'^ ;  because  not  merely  is  each  of  these  two  spherical 
angles  equal  in  amount  to  the  angle  or  amplitude  of  the  quater- 
nion, so  as  to  satisfy  the  quantitative  or  metric  equation, 

L  (/3a"  ^  .  7)  =  L  DR  =T  KDM, 

but  also  the  axis  of  the  same  quaternion  is  the  radius  od,  drawn 
towards  the  vertex  d  of  the  same  angle  on  the  spheric  surface, 
in  such  a  manner  that  we  may  establish  also  the  following  direc- 
tional or  graphic  formula, 

Ax.03a'*.7)  =  D-o. 
226.  Let  B  be  a  new  point  on  the  equator,  such  that 

and  from  this  point  b  let  there  be  drawn  the  arc  of  latitude,  or 
perpendicular  on  the  ecliptic,  es.  The  right-angled  triangles, 
LSE,  l'rd,  shew  evidently  that  the  arcs  es  and  dr  are  equally 
long,  or  that  the  points  b  and  d  have  their  two  south  latitudes 
equal ;  they  shew  also  that 

^  LS  =  -"  rl'  ;  and  ^  sq  =^  ^  qr. 
But  by  225,  224, 

'^  QR  =  ^  LM  =  '^  AB  ; 
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thus 

'^  8R  =  2  X  '^  AB, 

and 

'-SA  +  '-BR  =  '-AB  =  '-AT  +  '-  TB, 

whatever  new  point  t  may  be  chosen  upon  the  arc  ab.     We 
therefore  so  choose  this  point,  as  to  have,  at  oncCy 

-  SA  =  '^  AT,  and  --  bk  =  '^  tb. 

And  then  by  erecting  at  t  a  perpendicalar  tf  to  the  ecliptic,  to- 
wards the  northern  side,  and  equal  in  length  to  either  of  the  two 
former  perpendiculars,  dr  or  bs,  so  that  the  north  latitude  of  the 
point  F  shall  be  equal  in  amount  to  the  south  latitude  of  d  or  b, 
the  two  pairs  of  right-angled  ^triangles,  drb,  ftb,  and  bsa,  fta, 
will  shew  that  the  opposite  angles  at  b  are  equal  in  one  pair,  and 
those  at  a  in  the  other  pair ;  and  also  that,  in  each  pair,  the  two 
hypotenusal  arcs  are  equal :  from  which  it  follows  that  if  f  be 
joined  by  arcs  of  g^reat  circles  to  d  and  e,  these  joining  arcs  shall 
pass  through  the  points  b  and  a,  and  shall  be  bisected  at  those 
points.  The  vertex  of  the  representative  angle^  l'dr  (225),  of  the 
quaternion  j3a'^ .  7,  which  is  the  fourth  proportional  to  the  three 
unit'VeclorSy  a,  /3,  7,  that  are  drawn  from  the  centre  o  of  the 
sphere  to  the  three  given  points,  a,  b,  c,  on  the  same  unit-sphere,  is 
therefore  situated  at  a  corner  d  of  a  certain  ^ib,w  spherical  trian^ 
glej  DBF,  whose  sides,  ef,  fd,  db^,  are  respectively  bisected  by 
the  three  corners  of  the  given  (or  okt)  sphericat  triangle^  arc. 
And  the  choice  of  TUis  particular  corneTy  d,  as  distinguished 
from  the  two  other  new  corners  e  and  f,  is  seen  to  be  determined 
by  the  condition^  that  it  shall  be  opposite  to  that  side^  ef,  of  the 
new  triangle^  which  is  bisected  by  the  first  corner,  a,  of  the 
given  triangle^  abc  ;  or  by  yhe  first  (namely,  at  present,  a)  of 
the  three  given  vector-units, 

.227.  A  not  less  simple  rule  for  geometrically  connecting  the 
angle  (as  well  as  the  axis)  of  the  quaternion,  j3a~' .  7,  with  the 
new  triangle  def,  circumscribed  according  to  the  recent  law 
about  the  old  or  given  triangle  arc,  or  for  constructing  the  mag* 
nitude  (as  well  as  the  situation)  of  the  representative  angle^  l'dr. 
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may  be  inreatigateii  in  the  following  way.  Let  figure  41  be  ebn- 
ceivcd  to  denote  the  southern  hemisphere 
of  latitude  (of  a  celestial  globe),  projected  ' 

orthographically  upon  the  plane  of  the  ?^  T"  ~vA. 

ecliptic,  of  which  great  circle  the  south  /O^fv^G/feOv 
pole  is  denoted  in  the  figure  by  p ;  a',  b',      0"^/     \\   /  F  \^ 

f",  in  the  same  figure,  denoting  the  points  L'f — i V^  h— / — | — ^ 

diametrically  opposite  to  a,  B,  f;  and  \  \^  \\  /  ■'  / 
the  other  letters,  a,  b,  c,  a,  b,  l,  l',  q,  \  ■-.._  \L--''  / 
R,   s,  retaining  their   recent   significa-  ^"'^-_i^_Sg> 

tions.   Then,  because  the  three  points  D,  ^ 

B,  f'  have  equal  southern  latitudes,  they  are  all  contained  on  one 
small  circle,  described  about  p  as  a  polb,  and  parallel  to  the 
ecliptic,  or  (in  the  figure)  concentric  therewith.  We  wish  to  ob- 
tain some  simple  and  convenient  expression  for  the  angle  l'dr, 
or  for  its  vertically  oppoute  angle,  cdp.  Now  this  last  is  one  of 
the  base-angles  of  an  isosceles  spherical  triangle,  namely,  of  the 
triangle  dfb  ;  and  each  ofthe  adjacent  triangles,  dpf',  spf',  is  evi- 
dently also  isosceles.  If  then,  in  the  triangle  def',  we  deduct  the 
angle  at  f*  from  the  sum  of  the  two  angles  at  D  and  B,  the  half 
of  the  remainder  will  be  the  angle  required.  But  in  the  lune  ff' 
(only  partially  pictured  in  the  figure),  the  opposite  angles  at  r 
and  f'  are  equal ;  so  that  the  angle  at  F,  in  the  triangle  DBF, 
!s  equal  to  the  angle  at  f',  in  the  triangle  def'.  On  the 
other  band,  the  angles  at  D  and  e,  in  one  of  these  two  tri- 
angles, are  supplemcHtary  to  the  angles  at  the  same  two  points 
in  the  other.  We  are  then  to  subtract  the  mm  of  the  three  an- 
gles of  the  triangle  def  iromjbur  right  angles,  and  afterwards 
to  halve  the  remainder.  And  thus  we  find  that  the  angle  l'dr 
or  CDP,  of  the  quaternion  which  is  the  fourth  proportional  to  the 
three  unit-vectors,  oa,  ob,  oc,  which  respectively  bisect  the  three 
sides,  BF,  FD,  db,  ofa  spherical  triangle  def,  is  equal  (at  least 
under  the  conditions  lately  considered)  to  the  sopplbment.of 
THE  SBH16UH  OF  THE  ANGLES  o/the  triangle  whose  sides  are  so 
bisected:  or  in  symbols  that  (in  this  recent  case), 

228.   It  must  however  be  observed,  that  by  arranging  the 
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three  points,  a,  b,  c,  as  in  the  recent  figures,  we  have  tacitly 
supposed  that  the  rotation  round  a  from  /3  towards  y,  or  that  the 
rotation  round  OAfrom  ob  towards  oc,  is  negative  or  left-handed. 
And  thus  it  happened  that,  in  fig.  40,  after  going  by  a  vector  arc, 
KL,  from  the  north  pole  of  the  equator  to  the  autumnal  equinoc- 
tial point,  we  went  next  along  the  ecliptic,  by  a  provector  are, 
LM,  through  thirty  degrees  of  longitude,  but  in  a  direction  con- 
trary  (in  astronomical  parlance)  to  the  order  of  the  signs^  thereby 
RBTROGRADiNG  from  Libra  to  Virgo,  and  consequently  approach- 
ing to  the  north  pole  K  of  the  equator,  from  which  we  had  at  first 
set  out.  This  was  the  reason  for  the  trans  vector  arc,  km,  b^g 
found  to  be  less  than  a  quadrant^  under  the  conditions  lately  con- 
sidered. Had  the  rotation  in  the  ecliptic,  corresponding  to  the 
proversor,  /3a~^,  been  supposed  to  he  direct ^  instead  of  being  re- 
trograde^  the  result  would,  in  this  respect,  have  been  different ; 
for  we  should  have  gone,  in  the  arcual  provection  upon  the 
spheric  surface,  still  farther  from  the  north  pole  than  we  had 
done,  in  arriving,  by  the  first  vection^  at  the  autumnal  equinoc- 
tial point ;  and  the  arc  of  transvection  would  have  been  found  to 
be,  in  that  case,  greater  than  a  quadrant, 

229.  For  example,  if,  without  making  any  change  in  the  sig« 
nifications  of  the  letters  lately  employed,  we  now  propose  to  our- 
selves to  determine  the  axis  and  angle  of  the  following  new  qua^ 
temion^ 

or  if  we  seek  the  fourth  proportional  to  the  three  former  unit- 
vectors,  in  the  new  order  /3,  o,  7,  and  not  now  in  the  order 
a>  /S)  7 :  we  shall  be  led  to  advance  (according  to  the  onler  of 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac)  from  Libra  to  Scorpio,  or  (by  the  provec- 
tion) from  L  to  a  new  point  m',  not  opposite  on  the  sphere  to  m, 
but  such  that  (compare  fig.  37), 

^  lm'='^  mls'-  ba; 
and  the  transvector  arc  will  now  be 

km'  >  -,  although  KM  <  -. 

In  fact  it  is  clear  that  the  two  transvector  arcs,  km  and  km', 
which  are  also  the  representative  arcs  of  the  two  quaternions 


rs 
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fia"^ .  7  and  a/3'*  .7,  are,  in  ajnount,  supplementary  to  each 
other ;  so  that  if  we  attend  only  to  the  magnitudes  of  these  two 
ares,  we  may  write 

KM  ^  ir  ""  KM  I 

or,  passing  to  the  angles  of  the  two  quaternions  which  corres- 
pond, 

But  if  we  attend  also  to  the  planes^  or  poles  of  the  arcs,  or  to  the 
axes  of  the  two  quaternions,  we  see  easily  (on  the  plan  of  art. 
225),  that  the  pole  of  the  arc  km'  is  the  point  e,  and  that,  there- 
fore, we  may  write, 

Ax.(aj3"*  .7)  =  e-o. 

230.  Still  we  perceive  that  the  rule  of  art.  226  holds  good, 
since  the  pole  or  point  b,  thus  determined,  is  (as  the  rule  re- 
quires) that  corner  of  the  circumscribed  triangle  def,  the  side 
opposite  to  which  (namely  fd)  is  bisected  by  the  extremity  (at 
present  b)  of  what  is  now  the  first  (namely /3)  of  the  three  given 
unit- vectors  (j3,a,7).  That  rule  of  226,  for  the  direction  of  the  axis 
of  the  quaternion,  is  therefore  seen  to  be  independent  of  the  order 
of  the  rotation  of  those  vectors  among  themselves  :  although,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  this  order  of  rotation  is  not  in  all  respects 
indifferent  to  the  result.  For  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  from  what 
has  been  already  shewn,  that  the  spherical  angle  ces,  in  fig.  40, 
may  be  taken  as  the  representative  angle  of  the  quaternion 
aj3~* .  7  ;  and  hence  it  follows  (by  the  reasonings  in  227)  that  we 
may  write, 

z(a/3-i.7)  =  i(D  +  £+i^); 

the  SEMisuM  ITSELF  of  the  angles  of  the  triangle  def,  or  the 
supplement  of  that  semisum,  being  thus  equal  to  the  angle  of 
THE  fourth  proportional  to  the  three  bisecting  vectors^  ac- 
cording as  the  ROTATION  round  the  first  of  them  (in  the  recent 
case  (i),from  the  second  (in  this  last  case  a),  towards  the  third 
(7),  is  POSITIVE  or  NEGATIVE.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
arcs  AB,  Bc,  CA,  or  the  angles  between  a,  /3,  7,  have  been  sup- 
posed (in  art.  223)  to  be  all  less  than  quadrants,  or  than  right 
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angles,  with  a  view  to  avoiding,  at  firsts  any  complex  modifica- 
tions of  the  figures. 

231.  Retaining  still  for  simplicity  this  restriction  on  the 
sides  of  the  given  triangle  abc,  we  may  proceed  to  prove,  as 
follows,  that  the  problem  of  circumscribing  about  it  another  tri- 
angle DBF,  whose  sides  shall  be  bisected  by  its  corners,  is  not 
merely  (what  has  been  already  proved,  in  arts.  225,  226)  a  pos^ 
sible  problem,  but  also  one  entirely  determinate^  at  least  if  we 
attend  only  to  those  spherical  triangles  which  have  (as  is  usual) 
their  sides  each  less  than  a  semicircle.  Conceive  then,  conversely, 
that  three  points  a,  b,  c,  at  distances  from  each  other  which  are 
each  less  than  90°,  are  givefi  as  the  middle  points  of  the  sides 
BF,  FD,  DB,  of  a  triangle  def  ;  and  let  us  study  some  of  the  re- 
lations which  connect  the  two  triangles  abc,  def  together,  with 
a  view  to  inquiring  whether  any  other  triangle,  such  as  d^bV\ 
would  admit  of  being  substituted  for  the  given  def,  without 
change  of  abc. 

232.  Now,  for  this  purpose,  it  seems  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  if  f'  be  the  point  diametrically  opposite  to  f,  the  small  cir- 
cle DEF^  must  always  (as  in  fig.  41,  art.  227)  be  parallel  to  the 
great  circle  ab,  having  a  common  pole  therewith,  which  pole  we 
may  still  call  p ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  bisecting  perpendicular 
PC,  of  the  arc  db,  must  always  cross  the  great  circle  ab  likewise 
at  right  angles.  For  hence  it  follows,  that  if  we  let  fall  a  per* 
pendicular  arc  cq  on  ab  from  c,  and  then  through  c  draw  a  great 
circle  perpendicular  to  cq,  this  last  great  circle  must  contain  not 
merely  (as  in  figs.  40,  41)  the  points  d  and  b  already  considered, 
but  any  others,  if  such  there  be,  which  can  be  substituted  for 
them.  In  like  manner  the  points  e  and  f,  or  any  substitutes  for 
them,  must  be  situated  on  that  great  circle  through  a,  which  is 
perpendicular  to  the  arc  let  fall  perpendicularly  from  a  on  bc  ; 
and  F  and  d  must  be  on  that  other  great  circle,  which  is  drawn 
through  B,  at  right  angles  to  the  perpendicular  arc  let  fall  on  ca 
from  B.  Thus  we  have  three  great  circles^  entirely  determined 
in  position,  which  must  intersect,  two  by  two,  in  the  three  points 
D,  B,  F ;  and  if  any  other  points  admit  of  being  substituted,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  for  these,  as  corners  of  the  triangle  whose  sides 
are  to  be  bisected,  they  can  only  be  the  opposite  intersections  of 

Q 
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the  three  great  circles  found  as  above,  or  the  points  d',  s',  w\ 
which  are  diametrically  opposite  to  the  former  points  d»  e,  f. 

233.  But  two  successive  and  supplementary  arcs  of  the  same 
great  semicircle  cannot  both  be  bisected  by  any  common  point ; 
we  cannot,  therefore,  make  any  partial  change  of  the  given 
points,  D,  By  F,  to  their  opposites,  consistently  with  the  conditions 
of  the  question :  for  example,  the  arcs  df',  BF',in  fig.  41,  are  not, 
like  the  arcs  df,  ef,  of  fig.  40,  bisected  by  the  points  b,  2.  And 
if  we  make  a  total  change  of  d,  b,  f,  to  the  three  opposite  points, 
d',  b',  f',  we  shall  indeed  have  altered  the  triangle  dbf  to  another, 
namely  d'bV,  such  that  the  three  following  arcual  equations  shall 
hold  good : 

-^e'a  =  '-af';    '-^  f'b  =  -^bd';  ->d'c«-ce'; 

but  the  sides  e'f',  f'd',  dV,  of  this  new  triangle,  if,  as  is  usual 
and  as  we  lately  (in  231)  agreed  to  do,  we  measure  these  three 
sides  so  as  to  be  each  less  than  a  semicircle,  will  not  (in  the 
strictest  and  simplest  sense  of  the  words,  which  is  the  sense  at 
present  under  consideration)  be  bisected  by  the  three  points  a, 
B,  c,  but  by  the  three  respectively  and  diametrically  opposite 
points^  that  is,  by  the  three  points  a',  b',  c'.  The  triangle  abc 
being  then  given  and  fixed,  the  triangle  dbf  is  also  deter- 
mined, without  any  ambiguity  whatever,  under  the  conditions 
lately  supposed.  Under  certain  o^Aer  conditions,  it  will  be  shewn 
hereafter  that  a  different  result  may  take  place. 

234.  If  then  we  were  to  propose  to  ourselves  to  investigate 
the  value  of  the  fourth  proportional  to  the  same  three  given 
unit-vectors  as  before,  but  taken  now  in  the  new  order^  «»  7»  i3; 
or  (in  other  words)  if  we  should  seek  to  construct  the  represen- 
tative arc,  or  representative  angle,  of  the  following  new  quater- 
nion, 

it  is  clear  that  we  should  be  led,  on  the  plan  of  recent  articles 
(225, 226,  229,  230),  to  circumscribe^  about  the  same  given  trian-^ 
gle  ABC,  the  same  auxiliary  triangle^  def,  as  before.  And  be- 
cause what  is  now  the  first  of  the  three  given  vectors,  namely  a, 
or  (OA,  bbects  that  side,  namely  ef,  of  the  auxiliary  (or  circum- 
scribed) triangle  which  is  opposite  to  the  point  D ;  while  the  ro- 
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tatioD  round  a  from  y  towards  /3  is  positive  ;  it  follows,  from  the 
rules  laid  down  in  articles  226,  230,  that  the  axis  of  the  new 
quaternion,  proposed  for  consideration  in  the  present  article,  is 
directed  towards  the  point  b,  and  that  the  angle  of  the  same  qua- 
ternion (70'^ .  /3)  is  equal  to  the  semisum  itself  {and  not  to  the 
supplement  of  the  semisum)  of  the  three  angles  of  the  spherical 
triangle  dbf.  In  symbols,  under  the  conditions  supposed,  the 
two  following  equations,  or  formulsd,  hold  good  ; 

Ax .  (ya"*  •  /3)  =  D  -  o  ; 

As  the  representative  angle  of  the  new  quaternion  ya'^  •  /3,  we 
may  take  the  spherical  angle  rdc  in  fig.  40  (art.  224) ;  and  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  hence  constructing,  if  it  were  required, 
the  representative  arc  also. 

235.   Comparing  now  the  expressions  (in  225,  227,  234),  for 
the  axes  and  the  angles  of  the  two  quaternions, 

/3a' ^  .7,  and  70"^  ./3, 

we  find  that  tliere  exist  the  following  relations  between  them, 

Ax .  (7a-' . /3)  =  Ax  .  (/3a-^  7) ; 

Z(7a-^/3)=7r-Z(/3a-^7); 

the  axes  being  thus  coincident,  and  the  angles  being  suppU" 
mentary.  But  these  are  the  very  relations  which,  as  was  shewn 
in  art.  185,  and  as  was  illustrated  by  figure  32  of  art.  186,  exist 
generally  between 

q  and  -  K9, 

or  between  a  quaternion  and  the  negative  of  the  conjugate  thereof, 
so  far  as  axes  and  angles  are  concerned.  And  the  only  remain- 
ing relation,  between  two  such  quaternions,  namely  the  equality 
of  their  tensors  (185),  exists  here  also,  because  each  tensor  is 
unity*  We  are  then  entitled  to  establish,  at  least  under  the  con- 
ditions above  supposed,  the  formula, 

/3a-^7--K(7a-^0). 
q2 
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But  when  we  come  to  traDsfonn  the  lecond  member  of  this  for- 
mula, by  the  principles  of  art.  193,  we  find  that  it  becomes, 

-K(Ta-'.p)-(3.a-'T. 
We  are  then  led  to  establish  anew,  under  circumstances  mart 
general  than  before,  that  associative  formula  of  multiplication 
of  three  vectors,  which  has  been  the  principal  subject  of  inrestiga- 
don  during  the  whole  of  the  present  Lecture :  namely. 
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236.  In  this  method  of  treating  the  question,  we  hare  not 
found  it  necessary  to  construct  that  other  quaternion,  or  its  re- 
presentative arc,  which  was  mentioned  jn  art.  213  ;  namely  the 
quaternion  denoted  in  that  article  by  the  symbol  iB.  There  would, 
however,  have  been  no  difficulty  in  constructing  its  arc  also,  if 
required.  To  shew  this,  conceive  that  the  annexed  diagram  (fig. 
42)  is  an  orthographic  projection  of  a  he- 
misphere with  B  for  its  visible  pole,  while 
X  denotes  the  pole  of  the  great  circle  a 
the  letters  a,  b,  c,  d,  b,  f,  still  denoting 
the  same  points  as  before,  and  i,  i'  being 
the  positive  and  negative  poles  of  the  cir-id- 
cle  FBD,  while  h,  h'  are  the  two  poles  of 
the  circle  i'bxi;  let  US  also  conceive  the 
arc  EX  to  be  prolonged,  till  it  terminates, 
on  the  other  hemisphere,  in  a  point  b', 
diametrically  opposite  to  b  :  and  let  the  arcs  xb,  xo,  prolonged, 
meet  the  great  circle  hach'  in  two  other  points,  t  and  z.  Then 
taking  another  new  point  g  on  the  circle  ac,  such  that 

-GH  =  -.CA, 

we  shall  be  at  liberty  to  write,  on  the  plan  of  216, 

G-o  =  fl;    H-o  =  ii;    I-Obi; 

and  may  (by  213,  &c.)  regard  the  arcs  gh  and  ih  (or  ut)  as  re- 
presenting, respecUvely,  the  versor  q''0  (or  a'^y),  and  the  pro- 
versor  m  (or  /3);  whence  it  will  follow  that  the  Iratuveraor,  i9 
(or  /3  •((''y),  is  represented,  in  the  same  construction,  by  the  arc 
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Gi^.  Bot  it  is  easy  to  prove,  by  methods  leoently  explained,  tbat 
tbepofe of  thisnewaic  Gi'is  the  point  d,  and  that  the  amommiol 
the  eqiOTalent  amgle  gdi',  or  zdh',  or  xdb,  at  that  pole,  is  equal  to 
the  sopplement  of  the  semismn  of  the  three  angles  of  the  spheri- 
cal triangle  dbp;  which  last  equality  may 'be  established  by  the 
help  of  the  lone  ss',  and  of  the  three  isosceles  triangles  fxd,  i>xb', 
b'xf;  the  quadrant  I'j  through  g  is  also  usefuL  Hence  by  com- 
parison with  fig.  40,  and  with  the  results  of  arts.  225,  227,  we 
should  find  ourselves  entitled  to  infer  the  arcual  equation, 

and  on  passing  from  these  represoitatiTe  arcs  to  their  Teraors, 
we  should  thus  have  proved  the  equation  proposed  for  inquiry  at 
the  end  of  art.  213,  namely, 

or,  by  that  article,  and  by  the  one  immediately  preceding  it,  we 
should  have  thus  arrived  anew  at  the  associative  formula  of  mul- 
tiplication of  three  vectors, 

237.  The  case  where  ab  is  a  quadrant,  or  where  /3  ±  a,  has 
been  considered  in  204 ;  yet,  if  we  wished  to  examine  how  our 
recent  and  more  general  investigrations  may  adapt  themselves  to 
that  case  as  a  limits  we  might  conceive,^in  fig.  40,  that  the  equal 
arcs  AB  and  lm  are  each  only  a  very  little  less  than  90^  Under 
this  supposition,  the  point  m  would  almost  coincide  with  q  ;  n 
with  c ;  B  and  r  with  l';  b  and  s  with  l  ;  and  F  with  t,  this  new 
point  T  being  such  as  almost  to  satisfy  the  connected  equations, 

^  LA  =  ^  AT,     ^  TB  =  '^  BL*. 

At  the  same  time  the  triangle  dbf  would  tend  to  coincide  with 
the  lune  l  l  ;  the  angle  at  f  would  be  almost  ~  ir,  and  each  of 
the  angles  at  d  and  b  would  almost  coincide  with  an  angle  of 
that  lune ;  and  therefore  the  supplement  of  the  semisum  of  the 
three  angles  of  the  triangle  would  tend  to  become  equal  to  the 
complement  of  the  angle  of  the  lune.  We  may  therefore  expect, 
from  our  recent  results,  to  find  that  as  /3  tends  to  become  per- 
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pendicular  to  a,  the  fourth  proportional  (ia'^y  (in  which  symbol 
we  do  not  here  think  it  necessary  to  write  the  point)  tends  to  be- 
come a  quaternion,  whose  axis  is  directed  towards  the  point  l 
(in  fig.  40),  and  whose  anffle  is  the  complement  of  the  angle 
ql'c  ;  or  in  other  words  that  the  angle  kl'q,  or  the  arc  kq,  fe* 
presents  this  limU-quatemion.  And  accordingly  it  may  easily 
be  shewn  that  this  result  agrees  perfectly  with  the  conclusions  of 
art.  204 ;  the  line,  which  was  there  called  A,  being  now  conceived 
(in  connexion  with  fig.  40)  to  be  directed  towards  the  north  pole 
of  the  ecliptic;  and  the  rotation  from  this  pole  to  the  point  c 
being  similar  in  direction,  and  supplementary  in  amount,  to  the 
rotation  firom  k  to  q,  as  by  our  general  principles  of  interpreta- 
tion of  the  quaternion  product  Ay,  obtained  in  204,  it  ought  to 
be.  (Compare  the  general  construction  for  a  product  of  two  vec- 
tors in  88;  also  the  value  of  the  product  c0,  in  the  recent  article 
236.) 

238.  Let  us  now  consider  (although  more  briefly)  the  case 
where  the  arc  ab  is  greater  than  a  quadrant;  this  arc  being  still 
conceived  to  form  part  of  the  semicircle  i/ql,  in  fig.  40,  and  the 
point  A  being  still  advanced  beyond  b,  in  the  order  of  right- 
handed  rotation  round  c.  We  may  conceive,  for  instance,  that 
the  longitudes  of  a  and  b  are  nou;  respectively,  160^  and  40°; 
the  points  c,  k,  l,  l',  q,  retaining  their  positions  in  the  figure. 
The  points  m  and  n,  determined  on  the  plan  of  224,  225,  will 
now  fall  in  the  Jirst  quadrants  (instead  of  the  second)  of  the 
ecliptic  and  equator;  and  the  points  b,  b  will  fall  in  the  fourth 
and  third  quadrants  of  the  latter  circle  (instead  of  falling  in  the 
first  and  second),  so  that  they  are  now  outside  the  hemisphere 
depicted  in  the  figure,  as  also  are  the  new  points  r  and  s.  The 
latitudes,  dr,  es,  are  northern  now ;  but  the  arc  km,  or  the  angle 
RDM,  or  l'dr,  still  represents,  by  its  new  position  and  magnitude, 
the  new  value  of  the  quaternion  /3a'^  .y  ;  while  the  angle  l'es 
still  represents  this  other  quaternion,  ajS"^ .  7.  The  point  f  takes 
now  a  southern  latitude,  while  the  arcs  ef  and  df  are  still  bi- 
sected by  a  and  b  ;  but  the  new  arc  db  is  bisected  rather  by  a 
certain  new  point,  c',  diametrically  opposite  to  c,  than  by  the 
point  c  itself.  Taking  still  a  point  f'  diametrically  opposite  to 
F,  the  small  circle  dbf'  is  still  parallel  to  the  ecliptic  as  before. 
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bat  is  now  ntoatod  in  the  northern  hemisphere  of  latitude.  If 
p'  be  the  north  pole  of  the  eclipdc»  the  three  triangles,  dp'b, 
KP  f',  fVd,  are  eadi  isosceles ;  but  the  angle  bdp',  which  is  a  base 
angle  of  the  first  of  them,  and  may  senre,  instead  of  the  vertically 
opposite  angle  l'dr,  to  represent  the  qoatemion  /3a~*  •  79  is  equal 
now  to  half  the  excess  of  the  angle  at  p^oyer  the  sum  of  the  two 
other  angles  in  the  triangle  dbf';  whereas  in  fig.  41,  art.  227, 
that  excess  was  in  the  contrary  direction.  Considering  then  the 
lime  ff',  we  see  that  we  are  now  to  subtract  two  right  angles 
Jram  the  semisum  of  the  angles  of  the  new  triangle  dbf,  whose 
ndes  bf,  fd,  db,  are  bisected  by  the  points  a,  b,  c',  instead  of 
subtracdng  in  the  opposite  way ;  so  that  while  the  azis  of  the 
quaternion  (im'^.y  is  still  given  by  the  formula, 

Ax.(/3a"^7)  =  D-o, 

as  in  225,  the  an^  of  the  same  new  quaternion  is  now  to  be  ex- 
pressed as  follows,  and  not  as  in  227  : 

The  relations, 

Ax.(a^-*.7)  =  B-b, 

and 

still  hold  good,  as  in  229 ;  but  this  last  angle  now  becomes. 

All  this  will  easily  become  dear,  after  what  has  been  said  in  re- 
cent articles,  at  least  with  the  aid  (if  it  be  thought  necessary)  of 
a  common  globe.    (See  also  figures  47,  48,  49.) 

239.  If  then  it  be  required  to  determine  the  axis  and  angle 
of  a  quaternion,  such  as 

where  a,  /3,  y  are  the  rectors  of  the  three  points  a,  b,  c',  considered 
in  the  foregoing  article,  the  arcs  ab,  bc,  c a  being  thus  each 
greater  ikem  a  quadrant  (and  not  now  each  less^  as  was  the  case 
with  ab,  bc,  ca,  in  223,  &c.)f  we  may  proceed  in  the  foUowing 
way.     Since  we  hare  here  '^ 


■^ 
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/3a"^  •  7  =  -  i3«'^  •  7>  because  y  =  -  y, 

and  have  just  now  determined  (in  238)  the  quaternion  j3a~^ .  y, 
we  need  only  take  the  negative  of  Jthat  quaternion,  on  the  plan 
of  art.  183.  Reversing  tl\en  the  axis,  and  taking  the  supplement 
of  the  angle,  we  find,  in  the  present  question. 

Ax  . (/3o"^ . 7)  =  d'-  o  =  o  -  D, 
and 

/l(j3o-».y)  =  27r-i(D+£+JP), 

where  d'  is  the  point  diametrically  opposite  to  d.  But  by  a  simi- 
lar process,  attending  (as  in  228,  229)  to  the  changes  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  rotation^  which  was  right-handed  round  a  from  j3 
towards  y\  and  is  consequently  left-handed  round  the  same  a, 
when  measured  from  7'  towards  j3)  while  d  is  still  (compare  226) 
the  corner  opposite  to  that  side  ef  of  the  triangle  def  which  is 
bisected  by  a,  we  find,  without  difficulty,  that  the  following  re- 
lations hold  good : 

Ax  .  (7'o*^  /3)  =  d'-o  =  o-d; 

In  fact  this  triangle  def,  when  combined  with  the  results  of  238 
respecting  the  quaternion  aj3~^ .  7,  gives  the  following  values  for 
the  axis  and  angle  of  the  quaternion  70"^ .  /3  : 

Ax.  (70'^ .  j3)  =  D  -o  ; 
/l(7a-i.j3)  =  2fl--i(Z>  +  JE;  +  iO; 

by  taking  the  opposite  of  which  axis,  and  the  supplement  of 
which  angle,  the  recent  results  respecting  ya'^./S  may  be  ob- 
tained. And  on  comparing  the  conclusions  of  the  present  article* 
respecting  the  two  fourth  proportionals, 

/Sa'^.y  and  ya'^  . /3, 

we  find,  by  the  general  results  of  185,  that  each  of  these  two 
quaternions  is  the  negative  of  the  conjugate  of  the  other.  But 
hence  again  we  infer,  by  the  reasoning  of  193,  235,  that 

i3a-^7=-K(7a^/3)=/3.a-i7; 
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or  in  words,  that  the  associative  property  holds  good,  for  the 
multiplication  of  any  three  vectors,  a,  /3,  y\  which  make  obtuse 
angles  with  each  other.  And  we  had  proved  (in  235)  that  the 
same  property  holds  also,  when  the  angles  between  the  three 
vectors  to  be  combined  are  all  acute.  But  to  these  two  principal 
cases  it  is  easy  to  reduce  all  others,  by  a  suitable  use  of  negatives 
and  of  limits;  for  example,  we  can  at  once  infer,  from  the  pre- 
sent article,  by  returning  from  y  to  its  opposite,  that 

when  y  makes  acute  angles  with  a  and  /3,  while  they  form  an 
obtuse  angle  with  each  other, 

240.  The  associcUive  property  of  the  multiplication  o/trreb 
VBCTORS  is  therefore  Jully  proved^  with  the  assistance  of  a  little 
spherical  geometry ;  and  although  it  will  be  seen  in  the  next 
Lecture  (compare  what  has  been  said  in  arts.  178, 203,  204),  that 
the  same  important  property  admits  of  being  independently  (and 
even  more  simply)  established,  by  the  aid  of  other  principles,  in- 
volving the  Addition  and  Subtraction  of  Quaternions,  on  which 
we  have  hitherto  forborne  to  touch,  yet  it  was  judged  proper  to 
develope  the  method  of  the  present  Lecture  also^  as  an  exercise 
in  their  Multiplication  and  Division,  and  as  being  connected 
with  some  interesting  geometrical  constructions^  and  with  what 
will  be  found  useful  interpretations  of  some  fundamental  Sym* 
bols  of  this  Calculus. 

24L  An  allusion  has  been  made  (at  the  end  of  art.  233)  to  a 
particular  but  remarkable  case  of  the  general  construction,  on 
which  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  few  words,  on  account  of  a  diffi- 
culty which  it  might  present,  in  the  way  of  indetermination^  and 
also  in  order  to  illustrate  by  it  the  theory  already  given  (in  205, 
207),  respecting  the  fourth  proportionals  and  continued  products 
of  systems  of  three  rectangular  vectors.  Suppose  then  that  the 
three  sides  of  a  given  spherical  triangle  abc  are  aU  equal  to 
quadrants  (instead  of  being  all  less,  or  all  greater) ;  and  let  us 
seek  to  circumscribe  about  this  triangle  another,  such  as  def, 
which  shall  have  its  sides  bisected  by  the  given  points  a,  b,  c 
(as  in  arts.  226,  231,  &c.) ;  in  order  that  we  may  thus,  by  some 
suitably  limiting  form  of  a  more  general  process  already  ex- 
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plained,  determinei  if  it  be  possible  to  do  so,  the  axis  and  angle 
of  that  (sought)  quaternion  which  is  the  fourth  proportional  to 
the  three  given  rectangular  unit- vectors,  oa,  ob,  oc,  by  deter- 
mining the  limiting  values  of  the  expressions  found  in  225  and 
227 ;  namely,  the  following, 

CD  (or  D - o),  and  w-i  {D  +  E  +  F). 

Now  the  three  perpendiculars  from  the  three  given  points,  a,  b,  c, 
which  are  to  be  let  fall  (by  the  general  rule  of  232)  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  given  triangle  abc,  become,  at  present,  indetermi^ 
natCi  in  virtue  of  its  triquadrantal  character :  so  therefore  do  the 
three  great  circles  also  become,  which  are  to  be  drawn  through 
those  three  given  points  (by  the  same  general  rule  of  construc- 
tion), p^r/^^nc/ioifar  to  these  perpendiculcars ;  and  consequently 
the  triangle^  t^'RV^  which  (in  the  general  process  here  referred  to) 
was  to  be  found  by  suitably  connecting  the  points  of  intersection 
of  those  great  circles,  becomes,  in  this  case,  itself  also  indetermi^ 
note.  We  cannot  then  assign,  in  the  present  question,  by  any 
limiting  form  of  the  general  rule,  the  position  of  the  point  d,  nor 
specify  the  particular  unit- vector  od,  which  is  to  be  the  axis  of  the 
sought  quaternion.  Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  the  rule  should  hil 
to  do  so,  since  it  was  proved,  in  art.  205,  that  the  fourth  propor- 
tional to  three  rectangular  vectors  is  a  scalar  :  that  is  to  say,  a 
positive  or  negative  number,  which  is  indeed  conceived  to  admit 
of  being  laid  down  (64)  on  a  scale  extending  from  -  ao  to  +  qd, 
but  which  has  no  one  axis  in  space,  to  be  preferred  to  any  other 
axis.  If  a  scalar  be  positive^  and  if  we  abstract  from  its  tensor, 
or  disregard  its  metric  effect,  as  multiplying  a  line  on  which  it 
operates,  we  can  only  consider  it  as  a  non-versor  {60);  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  scalar  be  negative^  it  is,  on  the  same  plan,  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  inversor  (see  same  art.  60) ;  but  the  nonversion^  in 
the  one  case,  and  the  inversion  in  the  other,  may  both  alike 
be  conceived  to  be  performed  round  any  arbitrary  axis  of  rota- 
lion,  perpendicular  to  the  line  on  which  it  operates,  and  which 
line  itself  \s  arbitrary.  (Compare  the  results  of  167,  &c.,  respect- 
ing the  indeterminate  axis  of  the  semi^inversor  v^(-  1),  and  ge- 
nerally o(  the  power  (-  1)S  considered  in  166.) 

242.  To  render  still  more  clear,  by  the  help  of  a  geometrical 
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phie  pn^ectMW  of  Uie  westers  bMuspboe 
iif  a  giobe  on  Ae  plane  of  tbe  Beridtai 
boi^  sapposed  to  represent  tbe  (profee- 
tMa  of  tfae)  west  p<unt  of  tbe  boriaMt,  wbile  / 
A  deaoica  tfae  aontfa  pmnt  itself  and  u  tbe  r 
Hflutli;  t^  letter  o  beii^  Mill  eoocei 
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Let  D  denote  tbe  (pnijecttoa  at)  some  piuat 
ehoaen  arbitiarily  opon  tbe  sor&ce  of  tbe  globe*  except  lliat  (to 
fix  oar  conceptions)  we  shall  suppose  it  to  be  above  tbehoriion, 
with  Bome  nortb •western  annnth ;  and  then  let  b  repiesent,  on 
the  «ame  plan  of  projection,  another  point,  deduced  from  d,  by 
tbe  conditions  that  it  shall  deviate  as  nnch  in  acimatb  from  tbe 
soath  point  towards  the  west,  as  D  deriates  from  the  north  point, 
and  shall  be  as  much  defireased  below,  as  D  is  elevated  abore  tbe 
horizon ;  under  which  conditions  it  is  clear  that  tbe  west  pmnt 
(represented  by  c)  will  bisect  the  arc  dk.  Again  conceive  a  new 
point,  F,  to  be  so  taken  on  tbe  remote  (or  eastern)  hemisphere, 
that  it  may  deviate  as  mncfa  to  the  east,  from  the  south,  as  ■  bas 
been  made  to  deviate  front  the  west,  and  that  this  new  pmnt  F 
may  also  have  the  same  altitude  above  the  horiaon,  which  was 
arbitiarily  asu^ed  to  d.  Tbe  figure  having  been  thus  conceived, 
it  becomes  evident  that  tfae  arcs  if  and  fd  are  bisected  respec- 
tively  by  the  points  a  and  B,  at  tfae  sane  time  tbat  tbe  arc  db 
was  seen  to  be  bisected  by  tbe  point  c,  while  yet  the  altitude 
and  aiimntb  of  d  were  chosen  at  pleasure.  It  is  true  that  we 
tTUf/JU  have  so  selected  d,  as  to  render  it  necessary  (compare  238) 
to  change  tfae  given  points  i,  b,  c  (or  some  of  them)  to  points  dia- 
metrically opposite,  in  order  that  the  comere  of  tfae  one  triangle 
might  bisect  the  sides  of  the  other;  fant  this  circumstance  cannot 
be  considered  as  affecting  tbe  essential  indetennination  of  tfae 
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circumscribed  triangle  def,  when  the  given  triangle  abc  is  tri- 
quadrantal. 

243.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  conceive  a  new  point  g,  which 
shall  have  the  same  altitude  as  d,  and  the  same  azimuth  as  e,  and 
of  which  therefore  the  projection,  as  indicated  in  the  figure, 
would  be  exactly  superposed  on  that  of  f,  the  point  g  belonging 
to  the  near  half,  and  the  point  f  to  the^r  half  of  the  globe; 
and  if  we  suppose  arcs  of  great  circles  to  be  drawn,  upon  the  near 
hemisphere,  from  this  point  g  to  the  three  given  points  a,  b,  c :  we 
shall  see  that  the  three  new  spherical  angles,  bgc,  cga,  agb, 
which  evidently,  when  taken  together,  make  up  Jour  right  angles^ 
are  respectively  and  exactly  equal  (in  their  amounts  or  magnu 
tudesj  though  differently  posited)  to  the  angles  bdc,  cea,  afb  ; 
which  latter  are  precisely  the  angles  at  the  three  corners,  d,  e,  f, 
of  the  triangle  def.  It  follows  then  that,  although  the  circunt" 
scribed  triangle^  def,  is  allowed  (in  the  present  question)  to  as- 
sume indefinitely  many  positions y  and  although  its  angles  may 
separately  vary^  yet,  in  each  of  these  different  fiyrms  andposi- 
tionsy  the  semisum  o/its  three  angles  is  equal  to  two  right  an- 
gles; or  in  other  words,  the  supplement  of  that  semisum  va- 

'  NiSHEs.  We  have  then  here  (by  227)  the  following  determinate 
value  for  the  angle  of  the  sought  quaternion^  or  of  the  fourth 
proportional  to  da,  ob,  oc  : 

This  sought  quaternion  is  therefore  definitely  found,  by  the 
foregoing  process  (compare  205,  206),  to  reduce  itself  to  a  posi- 
tive scalar  ;  its  cuds  being  of  course,  for  that  very  reason^  in^ 
determincUe^  as  it  was  otherwise  found,  in  recent  articles,  to  be. 

244.  As  to  the  positive  character  of  the  scalar  thus  deter- 
mined, or  the  evanescence  of  the  angle  of  the  quaternion,  we 
must  not  forget  that,  in  the  recent  figure  (43,  of  art.  242),  the 
rotation  round  a  from  b  to  c,  or  round  oa  from  ob  to  oc,  that  is, 
round  the  first  of  the  three  given  unit- vectors,  ^om  the  second 
to  the  thirds  has  been  tacitly  supposed  (by  the  arrangement 
chosen  for  the  figure)  to  be  Iqft-handedy  or  negative.  If,  retain- 
ing thefigurCi  we  alter  only  the  order  of  the  vectors^  and  seek 
now  the  fourth  proportional  to  ob,  oa,  oc  (instead  of  oa,  ob. 


oc),  we  shaU  thcicby  rrrerse  lAe  ordtr  ^lAe  rotolioa,  as  esd- 
mated  MiiU  round  first  from  second  to  third.  And  then  the  con* 
sequence  will  be,  that  instead  of  the  role  of  art.  227«  we  most 
employ  the  mle  of  art.  230,  to  estimate  the  amgie  of  the  soiqrht 
fourth  proportional ;  or  most  take,  for  this  angle,  the  temismm 
iisei/j  and  moi  the  tmppUmemi  of  the  sembnm,  of  the  three  angles 
of  the  trian^e  dbf.  When  therefore  the  last  mentioned  ordtr  of 
the  rectofs  is  chosen,  or  when  the  rotation  ronnd  the  first  from 
second  to  third  is  posititt^  the  angle  of  the  fonrth  proportional 
is  found,  by  the  geometrical  reasonings  of  the  last  article,  imUtad 
qfvamiskimg^  to  become  equal  to  two  n'gkt  amgUs  ;  for  it  acqmres 
in  this  case  the  Taloe 

For  this  case,  then,  of  positive  roiatiom  among  the  three  vectors 
(estimated  in  the  way  just  now  explained),  the  quaternion  which 
is  their  fourth  proportional  reduces  itself  mot  (as  in  the  contrary 
case)  to  a  positive,  bmt  to  a  kbgativb  scalar;  because  (com* 
pare  166)  its  angle  is  now  =  r.  It  is  obvious  what  a  satisfactory 
confirmation  is  thus  given  to  the  two  contrasted  results  of  art* 
205  ;  and  thereby  to  the  two  connected  and  similarly  contrasted 
conclusions,  respecting  continued  products  of  three  rectangular 
vectors,  which  were  obtained  in  207. 

245.  As  particular  (but  important)  catesy  of  such  contrasted 
results,  respecting  products  of  three  rectangular  lines,  the  for- 
mula; 

A/i  =  +l,    t;*  =  -l, 

were  given  in  art.  210 ;  and  since  the  course  of  our  investiga* 
tions  has  suggested  those  formulse  to  us  again^  it  may  not  be  in- 
appropriate to  offer  here  a  remark  or  two  upon  them,  not  as  a 
new  proof  oi  their  correctness  (which  has  been  perhaps  suffi- 
ciently  proved  already),  but  rather  as  a  new  intkrprbtation  of 
whatever  may  appear  at  first  to  be  all  strange  in  their  symbolic 
FORMS,  especially  when  looked  at  in  connexion  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  continued  equation, 

l«=jf»  =  A«  =  i;*«-l. 

Any  such  illustration  of  the  foregoing  formube  appears  to  be 
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fto  much  the  more  natural  in  the  present  Course  of  LectureSi  b^ 
cause  the  three  italic  lbtters,  1,7,  A,  used  with  their  own  appro- 
priate LAWS  OF  COMBINATION,  by  muUipUcotion  among  them- 
selves^  which  laws  were  communicated  (as  was  stated  in  art.  2)  to 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in  the  year  1643,  and  which  (as  it  has 
been  already  noticed  in  article  210)  are  aU  substantially  mc/iMfeif 
in  the  formula  recently  written,  were  originally  the  onlt  pb- 
cuLiAR  Symbols  of  j'HB  Calculus  of  Quaternions. 

246.  With  respect  then  to  the  formula, 

A;t  =  +1, 

I  wish  you  to  remember  that  ^ver^  multiplication  of  versors 
(and  as  denoting  versors  it  was,  that  the  symbols  t,^',  k  presented 
themselves  in  the  Second  Lecture  to  our  notice)  has  hitherto  been 
conceived  by  us  (see  65)  to  correspond  to  some  combination 
OF  VERSIONS,  or  Composition  of  rotations.  It  is  natural  there- 
fore that  in  proceeding  to  study  the  proposed  continued  pro- 
duct, it;t,  we  should  look  out  now  for  some  original  vertend  ; 
that  is  (compare  same  art.  65)  for  some  line  on  which  we  may 
begin  to  operate  by  turning  it,  and  which  is  to  be  thus  operated 
on,  in  succession,  by  each  of  the  three  versors,  t,^',  h;  one 
lincj  at  each  of  the  three  stages,  being  the  subject^  and  another 
line  being  the  result  of  the  operation.  For  when  such  an  origi- 
nal linCf  suppose  X,  shall  have  been  found,  and  such  a  series^  or 
succession  of  three  other  linesy  suppose  /u,  v,  $,  shall  have  been 
derived  from  it^  by  the  three  successive  turnings  here  con- 
ceived ;  so  that,  in  symbols,  we  shall  have  the  following  expres- 
sions for  the  relations  between  these  ^«r  lines^ 

fi^iX;     v^jfi^jiX;     ^n^kv^iffi^kjiX; 

it  will  then  only  remain  to  compare^  as  regards  their  directions, 
the  FOURTH  with  the  first  of  these  lines,  in  order  to  discover,  or 
to  investigate  anew,  what  effect  the  proposed  continued  product^ 
hji^  produces,  when  it  is  regarded  as  being  itself  a  sort  of  resul- 
tant VERSOR,  or  an  instrument  of  compounded  rotation  ;  and 
when,  by  op^ra^tn^  on  the  initial  direction  (of  X),  as  its  sub- 
ject, it  gives  thus,  as  its  result,  the  final  direction  (of  S). 

247.  Now  all  this  can,  with  the  greatest  ease,  be  done,  if  we 
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observe  that,  in  the  recent  figure  43  (art.  242),  the  three  rectan- 
gular radii,  oa,  oc,  ob,  ivhich  are  conceived  to  be  drawn  from 
the  (unseen)  centre  o  of  the  globe,  and  are  supposed  (as  in 
former  articles)  to  have  their  lengths  each  equal  to  unity,  may 
be  regarded  as  constructionsy  or  representations,  in  the  order  just 
now  written,  of  the  three  successive  and  quadrantal  versors^  or 
rectangular  vector-units  t,^,  k  (compare  77) ;  and  that  the  sought 
vertendj  X,  of  the  last  article,  may  be  as^med  to  coincide  with 
the  radius  oc  of  the  same  figure,  or  with  the  vector-unit  j. 
Writing  then  (with  this  reference  to  fig.  43)  the  equations, 

A-o  =  t;    B--o  =  A;    c-o=y=X; 

and  remembering  the  nature  of  the  rotations  which  the  three 
successive  versors  separately  produce  ;  namely,  that  each  (sepa- 
rately) has  the  effect  (77)  of  causing  a  line,  in  a  plane  perpendi- 
cular to  itself,  to  turn  in  that  plane,  through  a  right  angle,  right- 
handedly  round  itself  as  an  axis ;  we  find  the  three  following 
lines,  as  the  results  of  the  three  successive  versions : 

)u  =  tX  =  i;  =  A  =  B-o; 

248,  In  words,  the  line  (X  or  oc),  which  was  taken  as  the 
original  vertend,  and  was  directed  towards  the  westy  is  changed  by 
the^r*^  version,  performed  round  a  southward  axis  (t  or  oa),  to 
a  line  (/i  or  ob),  which  comes  thus  to  be  directed  to  the  zenith. 
This  upward  line  (ji  or  A),  regarded  as  a  new  vertend  (or  as  what 
was  called,  in  65,  a  provertend),  is  operated  on.  by  a  new  versor 
(J  or  oc),  which  is  an  axis  directed  to  the  west ;  and  it  is  thereby 
brought  into  another  position  (denoted  by  v  or  oa),  becoming 
thus  a  line  directed  to  the  south.  And  finally  this  southward 
line  (v  or  t),  as  a  new  subject  of  the  same  sort  of  operation,  is 
made  to  turn  round  an  upward  axis  (Jc  or  ob),  till  it  takes  the 
final  position  (£  or  oc),  of  a  line  directed  to  the  west.  But  by 
this  TRIPLE  VERSION,  SL  final  line  (£=«oc  ^j)  is  attained,  which 
has  the  same  westward  direction  as  the  initial  line  (X  =  oc« 
j).  And  hence  we  find  that  (with  the  lately  assumed  initial  direc- 
tion) the  three  successive  versions  (t,  J,  k)  have  neutralized  or 
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annulled  the  effects  of  each  other  ;  or  that  their  final  product 
(^-^  =  1)  is  a  NONVKRSOR  (60) ;  which  result  not  merely  Justifies 
in  a  new  way,  but  at  the  same  time  serves  to  interpret,  or 
explain^  that  symbolic  equation  or  formula,  namely,  A/t^+l, 
which  was  proposed  anew  for  consideration,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  foregoing  article. 

249.  The  only  oMer  direction  which  it  would  have  been  pos- 
sible to  assume  for  the  original  vertend  A,  consistently  with  the 
conditions  of  246,  would  have  been  an  eastward  (instead  of  a 
westward)  direction ;  and  if  we  had  so  chosen  A,  and  had  sub- 
mitted it  to  the  same  three  successive  versions  (t,y,  A),  we  should 
have  obtained,  as  the  three  successive  results,  a  downwcard  line 
for  /u,  a  northward  line  for  v,  and  finally  an  eastward  line  for  S. 
We  should  therefore  still  (compare  71)  have  been  brought  back^ 
by  this  triple  version,  to  the  direction  originallt  chosen  (whe- 
ther that  had  been  west  or  east) :  and  should  thus  have  been 
still  led  to  establish,  with  this  sort  of  interpretation^  the  same 
formula  of  art.  210,  kji-  1,  as  before. 

250.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  had  taken  the  operators  in  the 
opposite  order ^  A,  7,  t,  with  a  view  to  find,  on  the  same  general 
plan,  the  value  of  the  product  ijky  we  might  have  begun  as  in 
247j  with  a  westward  line  j^  as  the  original  vertend ;  but  we 
should  then  have  deduced  from  it,  successively,  by  the  three  suc- 
cessive versions,  in  their  new  order,  a  northwardWue (^  =  -t),  an 
upward  line  {-ji  =  A),  and  finally  an  eastward  line  (lA  =  -j)  ;  so 
that  the  Jinal  direction  would  have  been  opposite  to  the  initial 
direction,  and  we  should  have  found  anew,  in  this  way,  and  with 
this  interpretation^  that  this  other  formula  of  the  same  art.  210^ 

yA  =  -i, 

holds  good.  Or  this  last  formula  might,  on  the  same  plan,  have 
been  obtained,  if  we  had  begun  by  operating  on  an  eastward 
line,  which  would  have  been  changed  at  last  to  a  westward  one; 
the  THREE  successive  and  rectangular  rotations,  whose  axes 
are  the  three  lines  A,y,  t,  being  thus  found  again  to  be,  in  their 
combined  effects,  equivalent  to  an  inversion.  But  with  these 
new  interpretations  of  these  characteristic  formulae,  it  appears 
that  we  may  conveniently  conclude  the  present  Lecture. 


LECTURE  VI. 


251.  Although,  Gentlemen,  an  intention  was  more  than 
once  announced,  in  the  foregoing  Lecture,  of  proceeding,  in 
the  present,  to  the  consideration  of  the  Addition  and  Subtraction 
of  Quaternions,  and  to  the  proof  of  the  Distributive  Principle ; 
yet  the  subject  has  so  much  grown  under  our  eyes,  and  so  much 
still  remains  which  it  appears  to  be  interesting  or  instructive  to 
contemplate,  respecting  the  Operations  of  Multiplication  and 
Division,  considered  in  themselves^  and  without  any  express  re- 
ference to  those  other  operations  of  Addition  and  Subtraction, 
that  I  scarcely  at  this  moment  hope,  without  extending  this 
Sixth  Lecture  to  a  length  inconvenient  and  unreasonable,  to 
escape  the  necessity  of  once  more  postponing  that  promised  proof 
of  the  Distributive  Principle  of  the  Multiplication  of  Quater- 
nions :  in  order  that  we  may  the  more  fully  occupy  ourselves,  for 
some  time  longer,  with  the  study  of  the  Associative  Principle,  in 
connexion  with  some  constructions  of  spherical  geometry,  and 
some  expressions  for  rotations  of  solids,  or  of  systems  of  points 
and  lines  in  space,  which  will,  however,  be  more  of  a  geometrical 
than  a  physical  character.     I  shall  proceed,  then,  without  fur- 
ther present  preface,  to  complete,  or  at  least  to  develope  more 
fully  than  before,  that  account  of  certain  general  processes  and 
results,  connected  with  multiplication^  but  not  immediately  with 
addition  of  Quaternions,  to  which  the  foregoing  Lecture  related. 
252.  After  the  recent  remarks  on  systems  of  three  rectangular 
lines,  and  on  their  continued  products,  with  which  we  know  (194, 
207)  that  their  fourth  proportionals  are  connected,  we  might, 
as  another  verification  of  the  <7e?i6ra/ theory  of  such  proportionals 
which  has  been  given  in  the  foregoing  Lecture,  proceed  now  to 
apply  that  theory  (but  it  would  be  tedious  at  this  stage  to  do  so 
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with  any  fulness  of  detail)  to  the  ease  of  three  coplanar  vectors, 
which  case  had  been  previously  and  separately  examined  by  us, 
and  indeed  by  others  also.  In  returning,  for  a  moment,  to  the 
consideration  of  this  particular  case,  and  treating  it  as  a  limit  oi 
the  more  general  case  where  the  lines  are  no^  coplanar,  we  should 
now  be  led  to  conceive  that  the  three  proposed  vector-units, 
O)  /3,  7^  the  fourth  proportional  to  which  is  required,  are  radii 
drawn  to  three  given  points,  a,  b,  c,  of  some  one  great  circle  on 
the  unit-sphere ;  and  we  should  have  to  seek  for  a  system  of  three 
other  points,  d,  b,  f,  arranged  upon  the  same  great  circle,  in 
such  a  way  that  the  three  arcs  ef,  fd,  db  may  be  respectively 
bisected  by  the  given  points  a^  b,  c;  or  at  least  by  these  in  partj 
and  partly  by  the  points  a',  b',  c',  which  are  diametrically  oppo* 
site  to  these.  Supposing  for  simplicity  that  the  distances  of  the 
given  points  a,  b,  c  from  each  other  are  each  less  than  a  quadrant, 
we  may  denote  their  given  (positive  or  negative)  arcual. distances 
from  some  assumed  initial  point  i  of  the  circumference  by  the 
letters  a^  6,  c:  and  may  denote  the  sought  distances  of  the 
points  D,  E,  f  from  the  same  initial  point  by  the  letters  x^  yj  z; 
BO  as  to  have  the  equations, 

iA  =  a,  iB  =  6,  ic  =  c;     iD  =  ir,  ib  =y,  if  =  zj 

where  ia,  &c.,  are  arcSi  each  less  than  a  semicircle.  The  relations, 

2a«=y  +  z,    2&  =  z  +  x,    2c  =  a?  +  y, 

will  then  hold  good,  in  virtue  of  the  supposed  bisections,  if  i 
have  been  suitably  chosen,  and  will  give  the  values, 

x^b-a  +  c;    y  =  c-&  +  a;    z^^a-c  +  b; 

such  thefn  are  the  distances  of  d,  e,  f  from  i.  If  then  we  denote 
by  S,  c,  K  the  unit- vectors  drawn  to  these  points  d,  e,  f,  regarded 
now  as  limiting  positions  of  the  corners  of  a  certain  circumscribed 
triangle  (226),  of  which  triangle  the  spherical  excess  vanishes^  at 
the  limit  here  considered,  so  that  the  semisum  of  its  angles,  and 
the  supplement  of  that  semisum,  are  now  each  equal  to  a  right 
angle ;  we  find  now  (as  limiting  cases  of  other  and  more  general 
results)  that,  for  the  present  system  of  coplanar  lines,  the  foUow- 
tfft^S  expressions  hold  good  : 
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And  tliese  ezpresnons  ^Lgree  perfectly  with  the  conclusions  pre- 
TioQsly  drawn  from  ampler  and  earlier  considerations. 

253.  For  example,  if  we  assign  to  a,  /3, 7,  £  the  same  signifi- 
eations  as  in  fig.  30,  art.  ISl,  placing  (as  in  that  figure)  the  ini- 
tial point  of  the  circiunference  at  a,  and  measuring  the  arcs  by 
d^^rees,  we  shall  hare, 

a  =  0,  &  =  60,  c  =  20;    ac=ft-a-c  =  80. 

The  tame  \'alues  of  a,  6,  r  gire 

f  =  c-6  +  a  =  -40;    z  =  a-c  +  6  =  +  40; 

and  accordingly  while  the  points  a,  b,  c,  d  fall  at  the  extremities 
of  the  radii  a,  ^,  y,  £,  the  points  e  and  f  will  fall  at  the  extremi- 
ties of  €  and  Z,  if  these  last  radii  be  the  fourth  proportionals  to 
/3,  7,  o  and  to  y,  a,  /B*  respectively,  and  if  we  take  the  point  b 
at  40°  behind  a,  but  the  point  f  at  40°  beyond  the  same  initial 
point  A,  with  reference  to  the  assumed  order  of  rotation  on  the 
circumference.  All  this  may  be  illustrated  by  figure  44,  where 
the  points  and  lines  connected  with  the 
present  example  are  inserted,  and  others 
are  suppressed  as  being  not  now  required  ; 
and  where  you  may  observe  that  a,  b,  c 
bisect,  respectively,  as  by  the  general 
theory  they  ought  to  do,  the  arcs  kf,  fd,  ^^ 
DB :  while  od  is  seen  to  be  the  fourth  pro- 
portional to  OA,  OB,  DC  ;  OE  to  OB,  DC,  DA  ; 

and  of  to  oc,  oa,  ob.  Or  we  might  con- 
ceive, in  fig.  40  (art.  224),  that  c  came  to  coincide  with  q  (by 
the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  vanishing),  and  we  should  find  then 
that  the  points  d,  e,  f  would  come  to  coincide  respectively  with 
R,  s,  T ;  while  the  relations  of  art.  252,  between  a,  6,  c  and 
•2^9  ^9  ^j  would  be  found  to  be  satisfied  by  the  values  of  those  let- 
ters, which  values  would  become,  in  this  example, 

a=100,  ft  =  70,  c  =  90;    x  =  60,  y=  120,  c  =  80: 

the  assumed  initial  point  being  here  the  first  point  of  Aries,  so 
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that  the  arcs  are,  in  this  example,  expressed  in  degrees  of  longi- 
tude. 

254.  To  illustrate  similarly,  by  the  limiting  case  of  coplana- 
rity,  the  theory  given  in  238  and  239,  for  the  fourth  proportional 
to  three  vectors  which  make  three  obtuse  angles  with  each  other, 
let  us  conceive  that  the  distances  id,  ie,  if  are  now  assumed  re- 
spectively equal  to  160^,  320°,  and  80°,  as  in  the  annexed  figure 
45,  being  thus  each  positive  now,  but 
not  each  less  than  a  semicircle.  The 
points  A,  B,  c,  bisecting  respectively  the 
arcs  EF,  FD,  and  db,  will  thus  be  such 
that  lA,  IB,  ic  shall  be  respectively  equal 
to  20°,  120°,  and  240° ;  and  their  mutual 
distances  will  be,  ^ 

AB=100°;    BC=120°;    ca=140°; 

each  of  these  distances,  as  also  each  of  the  bisected  arcs,  being 
treated  as  an  arc  less  than  a  semicircle.  Regarding  then  the 
circumference  as  the  limit  of  a  spherical  triangle^  def,  whose 
sides  bf,  fd,  de  are  (as  above)  bisected  by  the  points  a,  b,  c, 
which  are  themselves  to  be  considered  as  the  limiting  posi- 
tions of  the  comers  of  another  spherical  triangle,  we  see  that 
the  sides  of  this  last  mentioned  triangle,  abc,  are  each  greater 
than  a  quadrant;  and  that  the  angles  of  the  former  triangle, 
DBF,  are  each  (at  the  present  limit)  equal  to  two  right  angles  ; 
so  that  we  have  the  values, 

and 

27r-i(^  +  -E  +  iO  =  i(Z)  +  JE;  +  F)-7r  =  ^. 

The  angle  of  the  fourth  proportional  to  the  three  coplanar  vec- 
tors oa,  OB,  oc,  taken  in  any  order,  is  therefore  here  again  found, 
by  the  rule  in  239,  to  be  a  right  angle  ;  and  thus  (compare  122, 
149)  we  find  again  that,  in  this  case  of  coplanarity,  the  quater^ 
nion,  which  is  (compare  130,  202,  204,  211,  213)  the  general 
value  of  the  fourth  proportional  to  three  lines,  degenerates  into  a 
line^  or  becomes  a  vector  (as  in  129,  &c.). 
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250.  A«  regards  the  directi&ru  of  th^e  rariouB  vectors,  which 
are  thus  the  fourth  proportionals  to  the  three  coplanar  lines, 
OA,  OB,  oc,  taken  in  different  orders,  we  are,  by  another  part  of 
the  seme  rule  of  art.  239,  to  change  now  the  points  a,  e,  p,  to  the 
points  respectirely  and  diametrically  opposite,  namely  to  n',  e',  f', 
in  the  figure;  and  so  to  fonn  the  equations,     , 

od'e=  OB  -{•  oa  X  oc  =  oc  -!~  OA.  X  OB  ; 
ob's  oc  -<-  OB  X  oab  OA  -<-  OB  X  oc ; 

0F'=0A  -^  oc  X  OB  =  0B  -^  OCXOA. 

And  these  three  radii  od',  oe,  of*  have  evidently,  as  the  pre- 
sent  figure  shews,  the  precise  directions  which  might  hare  heen 
otherwise  and  more  easily  found,  by  the  simpler  and  earlier 
theory  (129)  of  proportionaU  in  a  single  plane  ;  although  they 
have  here  been  obtained  as  limiting  results  of  a  MoitE  obnb- 
BAL  CONSTRUCTION,  whicb  extends  to  lines  in  space,  and  in- 
troduces spherical  triangles. 

256.  As  another  illustration  of  the  general  theory  of  fourth 
proportionals  to  vectors  not  coplanar,  1  shall  here  offer  the  fol- 
lowing modification  of  figure  40  (art.  224),  with  some  letters  and 
lines  suppressed,  and  with  some  others  introduced,  chiefly  from 
fig.  42  (art.  236),  but  without  any  changes  being  made  in  the 
significations  of  the  letters  which  are  thus  retained,  or  transferred. 
For  instance,  in  this  new 
figure  46,  the  letters  a,  b,  ^'b- *«■ 

C,  D,  E,  F,  K,  L,  l',  M,  N,  Q,  R, 

are  merely  retained  from  fig. 
40 ;  and,  as  in  fig.'42,  x  is 
the  positive  pole  of  the  arc 
AC ;  Y  and  z  are  the  feet  of 
perpendiculars  let  tall  from 
B  and  D  on  the  same  arc  ac, 
or  on  the  great  circle,  of 
which  that  arc  is  a  portion  ; 
the  same  arc  ac  prolonged 
meets  the  [prolongation  of 
BD  in  h';  i'  is  the  positive 
pole  of  DB,  or  -the  negative 
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pole  of  BD ;  G  is  slipposed  to  be  so  chosen  on  the  great  drcle 
through  c  and  a,  that  the  arcs  h'g  and  ca  are  similar  in  direc- 
tion, and  supplementary  in  amount ;  finally  i'g,  prolonged,  meets 
DB  prolonged  in  j ;  and  k'  and  x.'  are  the  points  diametiically 
opposite  to  K  and  x.  Hence,  as  in  fig.  40,  the  arc  ku,  and  the 
spherical  angle  l'or,  are  represettiationt  of  the  qaatemioo 
^'^  .y;  and,  as  in  fig.  42,  thtf  arc  Gi',  and  angle  ZDB',repre«n(, 
in  like  manner,  the  quaternion  ^ .  a'*y.  But  the  points  j,  a,  ^ 
are  easily  shewn  to  be  on  the  great  circle  through  khn  ;  there- 
fore the  arcs  km,  gi'  have  the  same  po^tive  pole  at  d  ;  and  the 
spherical  angles  l'db  and  zdh',  subtended  by  these  arcs  at  that 
pole,  are  equal  to  each  other,  as  being  each  equal  to  the  snp- 
plement  of  the  semisum  of  the  three  angles  of  the  triangle  dbf  ; 
we  have  therefore  the  arpual  equality  (compare  217,  236), 


Hence,  as  before,  we  gather  the  atsociative  principle,  for  the 
multiplication  of  three  vectors,  y,  a'\  ^  (compare  194),  at  least 
as  at  present  arranged;  or  the  formula, 

/3.-'.7.p..-'7. 
It  woald  have  been  possible  to  have  gone  through  alt  the  rea- 
sonings of  several  former  articles  upon  this  single  Jigure  46,  at 
least  with  the  aid  of  a  few  addidonal  lines  and  letters;  but  it  was 
judged  expedient,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  to  break  up  the  in- 
quiry into  parts,  and  to  employ  more  figures  than  one  for  that 
purpose. 

257.  The  reasonings  of  articles  238,  239,  and  therefore  also 
those  of  254,  255,  may  he  illustrated  by  the  three  following 
figures, 

Fig.  47.  Fig.  48.  Pig.  49. 
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to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made  (at  the  end  of  238), 
and  of  which  it  seems  to  be  almost  sufficient  to  observe  here  that 
the  two  first  of  these  new  figures  (47,  48)  are  designed  to  be  or- 
thographic projections  of  two  opposite  hemispheres,  with  c  and 
c'  for  their  poles,  namely,  of  those  two  which  may  be  called  the 
hemispheres  of  summer  and  winter  ^  on  the  plane  of  the  equinoc- 
tial colure ;  while  the  third  new  figure  (49)  is  the  corresponding 
projection  of  what  may  on  the  same  plan  be  called  the  hemisphere 
of  spring^  on  the  plane  of  the  solstitial  colure.  It  may  be  noticed, 
however  (compare  art.  225),  that  m  is  now  the  negative  pole  of 
dr;  and  that  the  angles  kdr,  mdn,  are  now  supplementary; 
which  differences  from  fig.  40  arise  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  point  d  has  now  (as  in  238)  a  northern  latitude.  We  may 
add  (compare  227)}  that  the  angles  l^dr,  cdp  are  now  not  oppo- 
site, but  coincident ;  and  that  in  employing,  with  reference  to 
the  new  figures,  the  arcual  equation 

'^  SR  =  2  X  --  AB, 

of  art.  226,  we  are  now  to  conceive  that,  as  in  fig.  40,  the  arcual 
motion  from  s  to  r  is  measured  in  the  same  direction  as  that 
from  A  to  B.  Finally,  the  arc  kn'&i',  or  the  angle  kem'  (=  l  es), 
in  fig.  48,  represents  the  quaternion  o/S'^.y;  the  point  m' an- 
swering to  the  one  which  was  so  named  in  art.  229 ;  and  n' being 
so  situated  as  to  satisfy  (compare  fig.  47)  the  arcual  equality, 

^  NL  =  --  ln'. 

258.  Before  dismissing  figure  40,  we  may  observe  that  it 
leads  to  a  simple  and  remarkable  expression  for  the  half  of  the 
spherical  excess  of  the  spherical  triangle  def,  considered  as  the 
angle  of  a  certain  quaternion.  In.  fact  it  is  clear,  from  what  has 
been  already  shewn,  that  the  angle  mdn  in  that  figure,  being  the 
complement  of  the  angle  l  dr,  which  last  has  been  seen  to  be  the 
supplement  of  the  semisum  of  the  angles  of  the  triangle  def, 
must  be  itself  the  amount  whereby  that  semisum  exceeds  a  right 
angle  ;  and  therefore  must  be  equal  to  the  half  of  what  is  usually 
called  the  spherical  excess  of  that  triangle.  In  symbols  (for  this 
case  of  fig.  40,  art.  224), 

MDN  =  i(D  +  £  +  F-.ir). 
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But  the  arc  mn  is  (in  d^rees)  equivalent  to  the  angle  mdn,  and 
has  the  vertex  d  of  that  angle  for  its  pole.  If  then  we  write  (as 
has  in  part  been  done  already), 

X  =  L-0,   fl=M-0,V  =  N-0, 

as  well  as 

a  =  A-0,  /3  =  B-0,   yssC-O, 

and 

8  =  D-0,   £  =  B-0,  ?  =  F-o, 

the  arc  mn,  and  the  angle  mdn,  will  be  the  representative  arc  and 
angle  of  the  quaternion  vfi'^;  which  quaternion  may  easily  be 
transformed  as  follows : 

where 

a/3-1  =  a?-^  2:^-1. 

But  by  the  theory  of  square  roots  of  quatemionSi  explained  in 
the  Fourth  Lecture,  we  have,  for  the  present  figure : 

If  then  we  denote  the  recently  considered  quaternion  by  ;,  so 
that 

we  shall  have,  for  the  axis  and  angle  of  ;,  the  expressions : 

Ax.y  =  S  =  D-o; 
and 

Z.q=i{D+i:+F-Tr); 

this  ANGLE  of  the  quaternion^  q^  being  thus  the  semi-excess  of 
the  triangle. 

259.  If  it  were  proposed  to  interpret  on  similar  principles 
this  other  equation, 

y'  =  (8?-i)i.(?6-i)Me8-^)*, 

the  symbols  8,  c,  Z  being  supposed  to  retain  their  recent  signifi- 
cations, we  might  proceed  as  follows.  By  figure  40,  and  by  the 
theory  of  square-roots  of  quaternions, 
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hence 
and 

We  are  then  to  go  first  along  the  arc  ca,  which  represents  the 
£ictor  ay '^9  or  along  one  arcually  equal  thereto,  as  along  a  vec- 
tor arc  ;  and  then  along  the  arc  bd,  or  some  equivalent,  as  a  pro- 
vector  arc,  to  represent  the  profactor  Sfi'^;  after  which  we  are  to 
determine  the  transvector  arc,  in  order  to  obtain  an  arcual  repre- 
sentation of  the  sought  transfactor,  or  product,  q.  That  is,  in 
fig.  42,  we  are  to  go  first  from  g  to  h,  and  then  from  h  to  j, 
which  will  bring  us,  upon  the  whole,  from  g  to  j.  The  arc  gj, 
in  fig,  42,  or  46,  is  therefore  the  sought  transvector  arc,  and  re- 
presents the  required  quaternion  q.  We  see  then  that  it  follows 
(from  what  has  been  already  shewn  respecting  those  figures),  that 
the  point  d  is  the  negative  (and  not  the  positive) /K>/e  of  the  sought 
representative  arc,  or  that  the  axis  of  9' is  directed  ai£;^y  from  d  ; 
while  the  angle  of  this  new  quaternion  q'  is  seen  to  be  still  equal 
to  the  semi-excess  of  the  spherical  triangle  def.     In  symbols. 

Ax.  j'=d'~o  =  -8;    iq^^iD  +  E'i'F-ir). 

And  the  distinction  between  the  two  cases,  considered  in  the  pre- 
sent article  and  in  the  foregoing,  is  seen  to  arise  from  or  to  con- 
sist in  this ;  that  the  rotation  round  S  from  ^  towards  c  is  positive, 
but  the  rotation  round  the  same  S  from  e  towards  ^  is  negative. 

260.  If,  instead  of  the  arrangement  in  fig.  40,  we  adopt  that 
described  in  art.  238  ;  and  propose,  on  the  general  plan  of  258, 
to  express,  still,  by  means  of  square-roots,  the  quaternion  which 
has  MN  and  mdn  for  its  representative  arc  and  angle ;  we  shall 
still  have  for  this  quaternion,  as  in  258  (see  figs.  47,  48,  49), 

v;i-^  =  vX».X;i-i  =  87-1.  a/3-1 

because  (238)  the  arcs  ef  and  fd  are  still  bisected  by  the  points 
A  and  B.  But  because  the  arc  db,  when  treated  as  an  arc  less 
than  a  semicircle,  is  (by  same  art.  238)  bisected  now  by  the  point 
c'  opposite  to  c,  and  not  by  the  point  c  itself;  or  because  the  arc 


^ 
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CD  is,  with  the  present  arrangement,  greater  than  a  quadrant,  and 
therefore  the  angle  between  7  and  S  is  obtuse  ;  we  must  (by  158) 
write  now, 

87-i  =  -(8€-^)*, 

prefixing  thus  a  negative  sign  to  the  square  root.  Thus,  in  the 
case  here  considered,  the  expression -for  the  sought  quaternion  be- 
comes, 

instead  of  the  expression  which  was  found  in  258,  and  which 
differed  from  this  one  in  sign.  And  if  we  still  denote  by  q  the 
product  of  the  three  square  roots,  written  (as  in  258)  without  the 
negative  sign,  we  shall  now  have  the  equation, 

vfi'^=-q. 
261.  But  we  have  still. 

Ax .  v^-^  =  8 ;    Z  (v/i*^)  =  MDN ; 

therefore,  by  the  general  theory  of  negatives  of  quaternions  (in 
183),  we  have 

Ax  .  y=-S;      L  q  =  TT  -MDN, 

Now  on  considering  the  construction  described  in  238,  we  easily 
perceive  that  the  angle  mdn  is  still  (see  fig.  49)  the  complement 
of  the  angle  kdm,  which  represents  the  quaternion  /3a~^ .  y  ;  but 
this  representative  angle  was  found  in  238  to  be, 

KDM  =  z  ()3a-i .  7)  =  J  (Z)  +  £  + jF) -TT ; 
its  complement  is  therefore  (in  the  present  case) 

s        i/n     IP    T?\     37r-(Z)  +  JS  +  F) 
MDN  =  ^ir7i(Z)  +  J5+-F)= ^ — 2 i 

and  the  supplement  of  this  angle  is  evidently, 

The  angle  of  the  product  (q)  of  the  square-roots  of  the  three  suc- 
cessive quotients  (?S"S  bZ\  Sc'^j  of  the  vectors  (8,  Z*  c)  of  the 
three  corners  of  a  spherical  triangle  (d  fe),  is  therefore  still  found 
to  be  equal  to  the  sbmi-excess  of  that  triangle.  And  whereas 
the  axis  of  this  product  q  is  now  =  -  8,  like  the  axis  of  q  in  259, 
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and  not  «  +  S,  as  it  was  in  258,  this  difference  of  sign,  or  of  direc- 
tion, arises  simply  from  the  circumstance,  that  in  the  construc- 
tion of  art.  238  the  rotation  round  o  from  f  towards  e  is  negc^ 
twcj  whereas  that  rotation  was  positive  in  fig.  40.  Accordingly 
it  is  easy  to  prove  that  if  we  still  denote  by  q'  the  same  product 
of  square-roots  as  in  259,  we  shall  have,  for  the  case  of  art.  238, 
the  values  (compare  that  of  the  arc  m'  n'  in  figure  48)  : 

I  leave  it  to  yourselves,  as  an  exercise,  to  apply  these  principles 
to  the  two  chief  limiting  cases,  where  the  three  bisecting  vectors 
compose,  first  (as  in  articles  241,  242,  &c.),  a  rectangular,  or 
secondly  (as  in  252,  253,  &c.),  a  coplanar  system  ;  and  to  shew 
that  each  of  the  recently  considered  products  of  square  roots 
reduces  itself,  in  the  first  case,  to  a  vector,  and  in  the  second 
case  to  a  scalar. 

262.  In  general,  the  two  lately  studied  quaternions  q  and  q 
are  versors,  with  opposite  axes,  but  with  equcU  angles  ;  so  that 

T3^=T}=1;    Ax.}'  =  -Ax.3;    Lq^Lq. 

They  are  therefore  (by  principles  and  definitions  already  fully 
explained)  two  conjtigate  versors,  and  are  each  the  reciprocal  of 
the  other ;  each,  as  an  operator,  undoing  what  the  other  does, 
(Compare  162.)     We  have  therefore  here  the  formula, 

q^Kq  =  q'\ 
Now  if  we  write,  for  conciseness, 

r=(.8-i)i;    r'=(^£-0*;    r'=(SrO*; 

we  shall  have,  by  259, 

q'^r\r'r', 

and  therefore,  by  190  and  192, 

(7=Kj'=Kr  Kr  .Kr", 
and  also, 

q^g'^rsr^r^ >r   \ 

But,  as  in  algebra,  by  the  Fourth  Lecture,  the  two  square  roots, 

(68-i)i  and  (&-!)*, 
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aoadne^.  a^  ix  liie  anick'  jusa  ciier.. 
U»  pm  tiip  propoiiec  qnaiaixidii 
^factari^  C  anc  r.  nuoer  the  fitrmt 
p  .J.  s  aiic  ^  -:-  ^L  re<;pecdrfiijT.  Tbe  iine  ^  idub:  be  smaiec  ia, 
cr  pEraiJi:!  iCi.  xbe  juanef  of  IWxrii  ibe  factoF^ :  anc liieae nrp  jilana 
are  coxHnroct&c  bj  xLe  two  itsftpem:  jdimef  tv  tkt  i^skeru  ai  the 
pcABis^  w  satc  JL.  Concede  a  ctul^ixj:  ciJirrmBCJLiEUt  axoix 
THX  S7  £X].i:»  hi'  s^  tc  2fwdL  tr  aio»r  tibf  c^ssat  circle  -vintii  paflws 
lLrciD£-t  ti*e§ie  tvc«  jKcrt*;  tber  mcry  taxic-fail  plane  to  "die 
f^ibere^  a:  lxt  i»oaxr:  id  liiif  cirrif-^  if  cim*  a  1£II£-«di  ta  die  crfia- 
6f7.  anc  if  fcrauri  u>  tbe  oaTu  tiiert^o: :  ine  &itf  n^raffTwiifiii 
of  arx  fiTf'  $!DcL  taneexn  juanef  icngt  iLerekire  fae  ixseif  aina  pa- 
ralf".  to  liiif  axS<u  anc  cosaegiieciJT  pcrjteudindar  ta  die  luane  «f 
tbe  creat  circike  rc  ecnrtac:  ^£  :  ire  know  tbea  ibe  acrcarZkoa  4!lf 
tbe  iine  p.  ixamej  ibai  of  tiof  iasa-iai7.ijcniec  bjo^  or  perpea- 
cir£^  :  LJii  mt:}  jcficeifKi  to  6i*d  uce  frpni  iL.  af  foIicpiriL  tbe  Tvna 
i4Ji€r  f»r*Q£i  T  cirerrkizis  cc  tbe  iiiief  b  anr  ^ .  ImaciTie  that,  as 
ea£^  €<f  Uie  m  c*  £Trct>  |«onjA.  w  aiio  lu  thai  if  a:  Wict:  ermsmTT 
€tf  liie  xiafte.  a  xioncai  are  if  ertxruai^  jier^ieiicicaiiu  tc>  tbai  firoi 
tiAfie.  bin  croiUciiisc  njion  tbe  i^ibenr  «iiriaKu  and  smaM  iia 
£x  od  ciiiiK^fticiiif  oil  ibat  besaifipben:  ubicb  mntairnf  tiie  esisoa 
Ttrus  f^  Trie  vimimtm  imziol  dirertntfh  €C  tbeae  tva  peapcsndiciiiBr 
a.^'Cfw  or  It  icber  irurof  iLe  cammor.  cirfrrkni  co  die  Twr>  ecixm- 
fK«iidiTi£  anc  rttctuvkii'artiXMipruU  t<«  tiie  «ijiba%,  aar  «fi&  tbe  piian 
JQsa  nc'V  meiracaiec  be  denoted  i«t  ibe  i^cia*  pL  n^:«rdec  jb  fi^g>- 
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are  always  reciprocals  of  each  other;  they  are  also,  as  qoater- 
nioDS,  conjugate^  if  S  and  c  be  both  unit-vectors,  or  even  if  (as 
lines)  they  be  equally  long,  that  is  (by  1 10),  if  their  tensors  be 
equal.  Admitting  then  this  equality  of  lengths  of  the  vectors 
S,  £,  Ki  which  will  not  essentially  affect  the  generality  of  the  final 
conclusion,  we  have, 

263.  Thus,  by  the  foreg^oing  article,  we  have  the  expression. 

And  we  had,  in  art.  258, 

These  two  expressions^  for  the  quaternion  j,  differ  only  by 
THE  PLACE  OF  THE  POINT,  which  is  used  as  the  mark  ofmultipli' 
cation ;  in  this  new  case^  therefore,  the  associative  principle 
STILL  holds  good;  the  three  successive  factors  being  now 
not  vectors,  but  quaternions.  In  exactly  the  same  way  we 
should  prove  that  the  expression  (in  259)  for  q  does  not  change 
its  value^  when  the  place  of  the  point  is  changed ;  or  that  with 
the  recent  significations  of  r,  r ,  r\  the  following  equation  holds 
good : 


r  r  ,  r  =  r  .r  r. 


Yet  because  these  three  successive  factors,  r,  r',  r",  are  connected 
with  each  other  by  the  relation, 

r'2.r'2r^=l, 

we  cannot  assert  that  we  have  as  yet  done  more,  in  these  Lec- 
tures, as  regards  that  general  associative  principle  of  mul- 
tiplication OF  quaternions,  which  was  enunciated^  without 
proof,  in  art.  108,  under  the  form  of  the  equation 


//    /  // 


q  q    q  =  q  >q  q^ 

than  to  raise,  perhaps,  a  sort  of  presumption  in  its  favour,  not  yet 
converted  into  certainty. 

264.  Before  entering  on  the  general  demonstration  of  this  im? 
portant  proposition,  it  may  be  useful  to  describe  here  a  new  and 
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GENERAL  CONSTRUCTION  fOT  the  MULTIPLICATION  OF  ANY  TWO 

QUATERNIONS,  (7  and  r,  of  which  the  representative  angles 
are  given  upon  a  spheric  surface,  in  position  as  well  as  in  mag- 
nitude. 

Suppose  then,  at  first,  that  these  two  angles  of  the  factors^  q 
and  r,  are  given  as  the  base  angles^  at  the  corners  q  and  r  of  a 
spherical  triangle,  qrs,  as  in  the  annexed  figure  50 ;  and  let  it 
be  required  to  find  the  representor 
tive  angle  of  the  product ^  rq.  For 
this  purpose  we  may  employ  the  -^    :x:j^t 

identity  of  art.  49,  namely,  '*'^"^;^  'y**^ 


Fig.  50. 


7-f-a  =  (7-=-/3)x(0^a); 

aiming,  as  in  the  article  just  cited, 
to  put  the  proposed  quaternion 
factorsy  q  and  r,  under  the  forms 
/3  -H  a  and  7-^/3,  respectively.  The  line  /3  must  be  situated  in, 
or  parallel  to,  the  planes  of  both  the  factors  ;  and  these  two  planes 
are  constructed  by  the  two  tangent  planes  to  the  sphere^  at  the 
points  Q  and  r.  Conceive  a  cylinder  circumscribed  about 
THE  SPHERE,  SO  as  to  touch  it  along  the  great  circle  which  passes 
through  these  two  points;  then  every  tangent  plane  to  the 
sphere,  at  any  point  of  this  circle,  is  also  a  tangent  to  the  cylin- 
der, and  is  parallel  to  the  axis  thereof;  the  line  of  intersection 
of  any  two  such  tangent  planes  must  therefore  be  itself  also  pa- 
rallel to  this  axis,  and  consequently  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
the  great  circle  of  contact  qr  :  we  know  then  the  direction  of 
the  line  )3,  namely  that  of  this  last-irientioned  axis,  or  perpen- 
dicular ;  and  may  proceed  to  deduce  from  it,  as  follows,  the  two 
other  sought  directions,  of  the  lines  a  and  7.  Imagine  that,  at 
each  of  the  two  given  points,  q  and  r,  that  is  at  each  extremity 
of  the  base,  a  normal  arc  is  erected,  perpendicular  to  that  given 
base,  but  contained  upon  the  spheric  surface,  and  situated  (to 
fix  our  conceptions)  on  that  hemisphere  which  contains  the  given 
vertex  s.  The  common  initial  direction  of  these  two  perpendicular 
arcs,  or  (in  other  words)  the  common  direction  of  the  two  corres- 
ponding and  rectilinear  tangents  to  the  sphere,  may  (on  the  plan 
just  now  mentioned)  be  denoted  by  the  letter  j3,  regarded  as  sig- 
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nifying  a  certain  vector,  to  which  both  these  tangents  are  parol' 
Ulf  and  which  is  (as  has  been  seen)  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
the  base.  And  then  by  suitably  erecting  (as  suggested  in  fig.  50), 
at  Q  and  r,  two  other  normal  arcs,  perpendicular  to  the  two  given 
sides,  QS  and  rs,  we  shall  obtain,  by  their  initial  directions,  the 
two  other  required  vectors,  a  and  y,  as  the  initial  tangents  to 
these  new  normal  arcs,  or  at  least  lines  parallel  thereto. 

265.  But  these  two  new  perpendiculars  have  the  direcUons 
respectively  of  the  axes  of  two  new  cylinders,  circumscribed  about 
the  sphere  so  as  to  touch  it  alon^  the  two  sides  of  the  triangle; 
and  the  tangent  plane  to  the  sphere  at  the  vertex  s  of  the  trian- 
gle, being  a  common  tangent  to  the  sphere  and  to  these  two 
cylinders,  contains  two  lines  tangential  to  the  sphere,  and  parallel 
respectively  to  the  two  axes  of  the  two  new  cylinders,  or  parallel 
to  a  and  y.  The  plane  of  the  quaternion  7  -h  o,  which  is,  by  the 
general  theory  of  quaternion  multiplication,  the  plane  of  the 
sought  product,  rq,  is  therefore  parallel  to,  and  may  be  assumed 
as  coincident  with,  this  last  tangential  plane  at  the  vertex  s.  And 
this  point  s  itself,  as  distinguished  from  its  own  opposite  upon 
the  sphere,  is  the  positive  pole  of  the  required  resultant  rota- 
tion, or  of  the  sought  quaternion  product,  at  least  with  the  ar- 
rangement in  fig.  50  ;  while  the  angle  of  this  product  is  equal 
(as  the  same  figure  shews)  to  the  supplement  c>/*^A€t;6r/tca/ an* 
gle,  at  s,  of  the  given  triangle  qrs.  We  have  therefore  only  to 
prolong  one  side  of  that  triangle,  suppose  QS,  to  some  point  t, 
and  to  take  then  the  exterior  vertical  angle,  tsr,  as  the 
representative  angle  of  the  sought  quaternion  product,  rq,  if  th^ 
ttvo  quaternion  factors,  q  and  r,  regarded  as  multiplicand  and 
multiplier,  be,  as  above,  represented  by  the  two  base  angles,  sqr, 
and  QRS,  of  the  same  given  triangle,  and  if  the  currangement  of 

Jhe  points  be  such  as  we  have  lately  conceived  it  to  be ;  that  is, 
more  fully,  if  the  rotation  round  the  vertex  (s)  of  the  triangle, 

frorn  the  base  angle  (r)  which  represents  the  multiplier  (r), 
towards  that  other  base  angle  (q)  which  represents  the  multipli" 
cand  (q),  be  positive,  as  in  the  recent  figure. 

266.  Many  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing 
general  construction  for  a  product ;  but  it  seems  to  be  proper 

viously  to  exhibit  the  agreement  of  this  method  of  employing 
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representative  angles^  with  another  general  method  of  multipli- 
cation, which  was  explained  in  the  foregoing  Lecture^  and  which 
made  use  of  representative  arcs  ;  namely  the  construction  in 
art.  217*  To  make  this  agreement  evident,  I  have  drawn  the 
annexed  figure  51,  where  QRS  is  the  same  spherical  triangle  as  in 
the  recent  figure  50 ;  p  is  the 
middle  point  of  the  base  qr,  ^'«^-  *^- 

and  the  hemisphere  with  p  for  L' 

pole  is  supposed  to  be  ortho- 
graphically  projected  ;  qs  pro- 
longed meets  the  bounding 
circle  in  t  ;  and  k,  l,  m,  are 
respectively  the  positive  poles 
of  the  arcs  qs,  qr,  sr,  while  l 
is  opposite  to  l.  The  new 
figure  shews,  reciprocally,  that 
Q,  Ry  s  are  the  positive  poles, 
respectively,  of  the  arcs  kl, 
LM,  KM  ;  and  that  the  arcs  kl, 
LM,  represent  the  same  two  gi- 
ven quaternion  factors,  q  and  r,  as  the  angles  sqr,  qrs.  Hence  by 
the  rule  of  art.  217,  and  by  the  present  figure,  the  arc  km,  or  the 
angle  ksm^  represents  the  sought  quaternion  product r^  (abstract- 
ing still  from  tensors).  But  we  have  the  equation  between  angles, 

KSM  =  TSR, 

even  when  planes  and  directions  are  attended  to ;  consequently 
the  EXTERNAL  VERTICAL  ANGLE,  TSR,  of  the  triangle  whose  base 
angles  represent  the /actors,  is  seen  anew  to  represent  the /?ro- 
duct  sought.  It  will  not  fail  to  be  noticed  that  the  triangle  ml'k, 
as  compared  with  qsr,  is  merely  the  well-known  polar,  or  sup- 
plementary TRIANGLE,  Considered  often  in  spherical  trigono- 
metry ;  but  it  may  be  observed  that  I  have  hitherto  made  no  use 
of  any  trigonometrical  formula.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that 
the  quadrants  kq,  ks,  prolonged,  are  touched  by  the  two  lines 
which  lately  received  the  common  designation  of  a ;  lq,  lr,  by 
the  two  lines  named  /3;  and  MR,  ms,  by  the  lines  which  were 
denoted  by  y. 
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267.  Resuming  figure  50,  we  may  notice  that  the  operation 
of  the  multiplicand  q^  regarded  as  a  versor,  has  the  effect  of  caus- 
ing the  line  a,  and  the  tangent  to  the  side  QS,  to  turn  together  in 
the  plane  which  is  tangential  to  the  sphere  at  Q,  till  they  take 
respectively  the  positions  of  the  line  /3,  and  of  the  tangent  to  the 
base  QR.    We  may  therefore  conceive  the  same  act  of  version  to 
cause  the  side^  qs,  itself,  together  with  its  prolongation  st,  to 
turn  upon  the  spheric  surface^  round  the  point  q  as  a  pole,  till 
this  arc  qst  comes  to  coincide^  at  least  in  part,  tvith  the  original 
position  of  the  base^  qr,  and  of  that  base  prolonged.    Again  the 
act  of  proversion^  of  which  the  multiplier ^  r,  is  the  agent,  turns 
the  other  line  marked  (i^  in  the  tangent  plane  at  R,  till  it  takes 
the  position  of  y ;  and  at  the  same  time  obliges  the  base  rq  to 
take  the  position  of  the  side  RS ;  or  causes  the  prolongation  of 
the  bascy  which  had  originally  the  direction  of  qr  (and  not  the 
opposite  direction  of  rq),  to  turn  upon  the  spheric  surface,  round 
the  pole  R,  till  it  takes  the  direction  of  the  side  rs  reversed^  or  in 
other  words  the  direction,  sr,  of  that  side  measured ^om  the  ver* 
tex.     We  may  then  say  that,  in  this  example,  which  may  repre- 
sent generally  (at  least  with  some  easy  modifications)   every 
case  of  multiplication  of  two  quaternions,  the  versor  (q)  has 
changed  the  arcual  direction,  st,  of  one  side  prolonged  through 
the  vertex,  to  the  direction  of  the  base,  qr,  or  of  that  base  pro- 
longed; and  that  the  proversor  (r)  has  afterwards  cAait^ed  Mi> 
direction  of  the  base,  qr,  to  the  direction  of  the  other  side,  sr, 
measured  now  from  vertex  towards  base.  But  we  have  seen  that 
our  principles  establish  a  general  connexion  between  muUiplica^ 
tion  ofversors  and  composition  of  rotations ;  so  that  while  we 
have  generally  the  formula  (65), 

Transversor  =  Proversor  x  Versor, 

the  effect  of  a  transversion  is  always  conceived  to  be  equivalent 
to  the  two  successive  effects  of  the  corresponding  version  and  pro- 
version  combined.  It  is  therefore  natural  to  expect,  in  the  re- 
cent example,  that  (by  a  sort  of  elimination  of  the  intermediate 
direction  of  the  base)  the  transversor,  rq,  should  be  found  to 
have  the  effect  of  causing  the  direction,  st,  o/'one  side  pro- 
longed  through  the  vertex,  to  turn  upon  the  spheric  surface 
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■OCSD  THAT  TBKTBX  s  OS  a  POLE,  till  U  ossaovet  ike  dirtctiom^ 
SE,  q/'lAe  OTHBK  Side  ofiie  tnamgk  cnpkoloxgeo  ;  or  mt  Icsst 
molprobmged  tknmgk  the  vertex,  but  mettsured  towakds  (and 
not  away  from)  ike  base.  And  soeh  aecordin^y  has  beemjbmmd^ 
ia  fig.  50,  to  be  predsely  the  bffbct  of  thk  traxstkrsob; 
for  tbe  ejtiermal  tertmU  amgle^  Tsa,  has  been  seen  in  tbal 
figure  to  represemi  the  sought  prodmet,  rq  ;  although  the  proof 
of  this  lesolt,  which  was  giren  in  recent  articles,  did  aol  inTolve 
the  consideration  of  any  botation  of  abcs,  bnt  only  introduced 
and  combined  roiaiioms  ofsiraigki  Umes. 

268.  It  was  remarked  in  art.  218,  that  there  exists  a  remark* 
able  oMoloay  between  the  wmliiptieaiiom  of  versors^  and  an  opera- 
tion which  may  be  called  the  additkm  of  their  representatiFC 
arcs.  And  at  th»  stage  I  do  lyH  think  that  it  will  appear  to  be 
altc^ether  fiuiciiiil,  or  useless,  if  I  call  your  attrition  to  amoiker 
tnudogy  of  the  same  sort,  cowmeeiing  multiplication  and  addition. 
For  we  hare  recently  seen  that  while  the  factors  q  and  r  are 
represented  by  the  base-angles  of  a  spherical  triangle,  their  pro* 
duei^  rgj  is  on  the  same  plan  represented  by  the  exterior  and  rer- 
tical  angle.  Now,  if  this  spherical  triangle  should  happen  to  be, 
in  all  its  dimensions,  a  small  one,  and  therefore  nearlg  plane^  it 
is  obrious  that  this  angle  of  ike  product  would  be,  in  the  most 
simple  and  elementarg  sense  of  the  words,  equal  (at  least  nearly) 
to  tbe  SUM  of  the  angles  of  the  factors.  If  then  we  agree  to 
say,  by  analogy,  even  when  the  sides  are  not  small,  that  **  the 
BZTBBIOR  TBBTiCAL  ANGLE  ofo  Spherical  triangle,  is  the  spbb- 
BiCAL  SUM  of  the  two  l»ase  angles'*  (taken  in  a  certain  order^  to 
be  considered  presently),  and  remember  the  law  of  the  tensors 
(188),  we  shall  find  ourselves  able  to  enunciate,  generally^  the 

following  RULB  FOR  THB  MULTIPLICATION  OF  ANT  TWO  QUA- 
TERNIONS :  **  The  TENSOR  of  the  product  is  equal  to  the  pro- 
duct of  the  tensors  ;  and  the  angle  of  the  product  is  equal  to 
the  spherical  sum  of  the  angles  of  the  factorsr 

269.  It  was  observed,  just  now,that  in  taking  this  spherical 
sum,  the  order  of  tbe  summands  must  be  attended  to.  In  fact 
if  this  were  otherwise,  the  spherical  addition  of  angles  would 
be  a  commutative  operadon ;  and  would  therefore  be  unfit  to  re* 
present  generally  the  multiplication  ofquatemionSf  or  of  versors, 

s 
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which  we  know  (arts.  219,  &c.)  to  be  a  non-commuiative  one. 
Accordingly  it  was  observed,  at  the  end  of  art.  265,  that  in  ob- 
taining the  external  vertical  angle  tsr  as  a  representative  of  the 
product^  rq^  we  had  assumed  the  arrangement  of  the  factors^  q 
and  r,  to  be  such  as  is  indicated  in  fig.  50 ;  the  rotation  round  8 
from  R  towards  q  being  positive*  Had  we  wished  to  construct, 
on  the  same  plan^  the  product,  ^r,  of  the  same  pair  of  factors, 
taken  now  in  an  opposite  order  ;  and  to  contrast^  as  to  their  pro* 
sitions  on  the  sphere,  the  representative  angles  of  these  two  pro* 
ducts  ;  we  should  have  been  led  to  form  a  figure  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing. In  this  new  figure,  52,  the  angles  rqs,  rqs'  are  equal 
in  amount^  but  lie  at  opposite  sides  of 
the  common  base^  qr,  of  the  two  tri- 
angles^  qsr,  qs'r  ;  and  a  similar  rela- 
tion connects  the  angles  qrs,  qrs^; 
-whence  the  old  and  new  sides  qs,  qs' 
are  eqiuil  to  each  other  in  lengthy  and  so  , 
are  the  sides  Rs,  rs^  compared  among  '^'' 
themselves.  The  vertical  angles  of 
these  two  triangles  are  therefore  also 
equal  to  each  other  in  amounty  whether 

both  the  interior  or  both  the  exterior  be  compared  ;  but  the  two 
vertices^  s,-  &',  are  situated  at  opposite  sides  qfthe  base^  although 
with  a  certain  symmetry  of  situation  respecting  it ;  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  arc  ss',  connecting  these  two  vertices,  {sperpeU" 
dicularly  bisected  by  this  common  base,  or  by  the  great  circle  of 
which  it  is  a  part.  And  while  the  one  exterior  vertical  angle,  tsr, 
still  represents,  as  before,  the  product  rq  lately  considered,  it  is 
the  other  exterior  angle,  rsV,  at  the  other  vertex^  s\  which  re- 
presents the  new  product  qr.     These  two  products, 

rq  and  qr, 

are  therefore  again  found,  by  this  new  construction,  to  differ  ge- 
nerally among  themselves;  because  although  their  tensors  and 
angles  are  equal  (in  amount),  their  poles,  s  and  s',  have  diffe- 
rent POSITIONS  ON  THE  SPHERE. 

270.  As  to  the  reasons  for  this  difference  of  positions,  and 
the  rules  by  which  it  may  be  remembered  or  recovered,  it  might 
perhaps  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  while  the  rotation  round  s 
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from  B  towards  q  is  positive^  as  before,  the  rotation  round  the 
mxme  pole  %,  from  q  towards  r,  is,,/&r  that  very  retuon^  negative  ; 
while  it  iSy  on  the  contrary,  from  q  towards  r,  that  the  rotation 
is  poutire  round  s'.  For  thas  we  may  perceive  that  the  general 
relation  ofpaeitUme  between  the  three  poles^  of  multiplier,  multi* 
plicand,  and  product,  with  respect  to  their  arrangement  on  the 
sphere^  or  to  the  character  of  the  rotation  from  first  towards  se*> 
cond  round  third,  which  in  our  former  construction  (264,  265), 
for  the  multiplication  r  x  9,  was  in  frust  satisfied  by  the  points  B, 
Q,  s^  is  nowy  for  that  very  reason,  not  satisfied  also  by  the  same 
three  points,  in  their  new  arrangement,  Q,  b,8;  whereas  it  m  sar 
tisfied  by  the  three  points  q,  b,  s'.  In  short  we  are  now  obliged 
to  look  out  for  some  new  point  on  the  sphere,  distinct  from  Sf 
and  adapted  to  be  the  pole  of  the  newproduct^  qr;  because  that 
old  pole  s  does  not  possess,  with  respect  to  q  and  r,  regarded 
now  as  poles  respectively  of  muldplier  and  multiplicand,  the  re- 
quisite relation  of  arrangement ;  or  (in  other  words)  is  not  situa- 
ted tn  what  is  now  the  proper  hemisphercf  with  respect  to  the 
great  circle  through  q  and  r.  And  tn  the  other  hemisphere^  which 
is  now  the  proper  one,  we  ^nd  a  point,  namely  the  one  called 
lately  s',  which  does  in  fact  satisfy  not  only  this  condition^  but  all 
the  other  conditions  of  the  problem,  and  is  therefore  of  course  to 
be  adopted,  as  the  pole  of  the  new  product^  qr,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  old  pole,  s. 

271.  We  might  also  reason  on  the  lines  a,  /3',  7',  of  fig.52y 
as  we  did  on  the  lines  a,  /3, 7,  of  fig.  50.  Or  we  might  construct 
a  new  diagram,  in  connexion  with  the  new  order  of  the  frustors, 
but  on  the  same  general  plan  as  fig.  51,  which  would  enable  uSf 
by  comparison  and  contrast  with  that  figure,  to  bring  into  play 
again  an  earlier  construction  (fig.  37,  art  219),  whereby  we  ex- 
hibited, in  the  foregoing  Lecture,  the  general  non-commutative^ 
ness  of  quaternion  multiplication,  or  the  non-coincidence  as  to  their 
planes^  and  therefore  also  as  to  their  poles,  of  the  two  arcs  (in 
that  former  figure,  km  and  m'k'),  which  were  obtained  when  the 
two  summand  arcs  (kl  and  lm)  were  combined  in  two  opposite 
orders.  Or,  in  fig.  5 1  itself  we  might  construct  three  new  points, 
K%  m'',  s',  which  should  be,  respectively,  the  reflexions  of  the 
three  old  points,  k,  m,  s,  with  respect  to  the  base  qr,  as  l'  is 

82 
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already,  in  the  same  figure,  the  analogoas  reflejdon  of  l  ;  and 
then,  while  the  new  versor  r  would  be  represented  by  the  new 
arcuai  vector  mV,  and  the  new  proversor  q  by  the  new  arcoal 
provector  i/k'',  the  new  and  sought  transversor  qr  would  be  seen 
to  be  represented  (on  the  plan  of  217)  by  the  new  arcuai  trans- 
vector  mV,  of  which  the  pole  would  be  at  the  new  vertex  8%  and 
the  length  would  be  equivalent  (in  degrees)  to  the  supplement  of 
the  new  vertical  angle  qs'r,  or  of  the  old  vertical  angle  rsq  ;  so 
that  by  prolonging  the  new  side  qs'  to  t',  we  should  again  be  led 
to  construct  the  new  exterior  and  vertical  angle  rsV,  as  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  new  product,  qr.  Or  finally  we  might  employ  the 
same  general  mode  of  illustration  as  in  the  more  recent  article 
267 ;  and  observe  that  in  performing  the  new  multiplication,  9  x  r, 
after  the  neti;  versor  (r)  has  changed  the  direction  of  rs' to  that  of 
RQ,or  the  direction  of  s'r  to  that  of  qr,  the  new  proversor  q  changes 
this  last  direction  of  qr  to  that  of  qs^  or  of  sY;  whence  it  is  natu- 
ral to  suppose  (what  in  fact  has  been  otherwise  proved)  that  the 
effect  of  the  new  transversor  (qr)  must  be  to  produce  at  once  that 
change  which  the  two  olher  versors  have  thus  done  successively, 
and  upon  the  whole  ;  namely,  the  change  of  the  direction  of  the 
arc  s'r  to  that  of  the  arc  sV.  For  thus  it  might  be  seen  again 
that  the  angle  rsV,  in  fig.  52,  may  naturally  be  supposed  to 
represent  the  new  product,  qr^  as  in  fact  we  have  found  it  to  do. 
272.  As  furnishing  another  general  rule  for  remembering  or 
recovering,  if  we  should  ever  happen  to  forget,  the  distinction 
between  the  two  positions  of  the  vertex^  s  and  s',  which  thus  cor- 
responds to  the  distinction  between  the  two  arrangements  of  the 
two  factors^  q  and  r,  we  may  employ  the  following  Theorem* 
which  is  easily  derived  from  remarks  lately  made,  and  includes 
several  earlier  results:  **  In  any  Multiplication  of  two  Qua* 
ternions,  the  rotation  round  the  Axis  of  the  Multiplier,  from 
the  Axis  of  the  Multiplicand,  towards  the  Axis  of  the  Product, 
is  POSITIVE."  With  the  help  of  this  theorem,  or  rule,  there  can 
never  be  any  difficulty  experienced,  in  forming  at  least  a  distinct 
CONCEPTION  of  the  result  of  the  multiplication  of  any  two 
QUATERNIONS,  whose  representative  angles  are  given^  as  two 
determined  spherical  angles  (their  order  being  also  given) ;  even 
when  these  two  angles  do  not  happen  to  be  given,  as  in  264  they 
were  supposed  to  be,  as  being  already  the  two  base  angles  of  a 
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spherical  triangle,  whose  vertex  was  moreover  there  conceived  to 
be  ffiven  as  having  (as  supposed  in  fig.  50)  a  certain  relation  to 
the  base^  depending  on  the  order  of  the  factors,  and  on  the  cha- 
racter of  a  certain  rotation.  To  shew  this  clearly,  let  us  imagine 
that  the  two  arbitrary  spherical  angles  kql,  mrn,  in  fig.  53,  re- 
present respectively  any  given  multiplicand 
g^  and  any  given  multiplier  r;  and  let  us 
seek  to  construct  another  spherical  angle, 
which  shall  represent  the  sought  product, 
rq.  For  this  purpose  we  have  only  to  sup- 
pose the  vertices  q  and  r  of  the  two  given  L^ 
angles  to  be  connected  by  an  arc  of  a  great  /?":; 
circle  qr,  and  then  to  conceive  a  new  ver^  ^ 
tex  8  determined  in  that  hemisphere  towards  which  the  rotation 
round  r  from  q  is  positive,  by  the  conditions  that  it  shall  satisfy 
the  two  following  equations  between  angles : 

'  SQR  =  KQL  ;      QRS  =  MRN* 

For  then  by  prolonging  qs  to  t,  or  rs  to  u,  we  shall  obtain  an 
angle  tsr,  or  qsu,  which  shall  be,  on  principles  recently  explained, 
the  required  representative  angle  of  r^,  or  at  least  of  the  versOr 
of  this  sought  quaternion  product,  while  the  tensor  is  simply  still 
the  arithmetical  product  of  the  tensors. 

273.  A  few  corollaries  from  this  general  construction  for  mul- 
tiplication, which  is  for  angles  what  the  construction  in  art.  217 
was  for  arcs^  may  be  usefully  inserted  here.  And  first  we  shall 
employ  it  to  illustrate,  and  to  deduce  anew,  the  general  signifi- 
cadon  of  the  symbol  aj3,  where  a,  j3  are  supposed  to  denote  two 
unit-vectors  oa,  ob,  terminating  at  two  given  points  a,  b,  of  the 
surface  of  the  unit-sphere.  For  this  purpose,  I  conceive  that  q, 
in  fig.  54,  is  the  pole  of  the 
arc  AB,  and  of  the  semicircle  ^^^'  ^*' 

aa';  and  then  because  baq 
and  QBA  are  evidently  repre- 
sentative angles  of  the  multi- 
plier a  and  the  mutiplicand 
/3,  considered  as  quadrantal 
versors  (122,  &c.),  it  is  clear 
(from    recent    results)   that  A'  D 
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bqa'  most  represent  the  product  o/3.  The  axis  of  the  product  of  two 
vectors  is  therefore  seen  anew  to  be  perpendicular  to  their  plane, 
and  to  be  such  that  the  rotation  round  it  from  multiplier  to  mul- 
tiplicand is  positive  ;  while  the  angle  of  the  same  product  is  seen 
to  be,  in  amount,  %)ie  supplement  of  the  angle  between  the  factors; 
all  which  agrees  with  the  earlier  conclusions  of  art.  88.  (See  also 
122,  and  compare  236,  237.)  If  b  take  the  position  p,  in  the 
same  new  fig.  54,  the  angle  between  the  factors  is  right j  and  such 
therefore  is  also  its  supplement,  namely,  the  angle  of  the  pro- 
duct ;  theproc/tic^  of  two  rectangular  lines  is  therefore  seen  anew 
to  degenerate  from  a  quaternion  to  a  /me,  because,  as  a  versor, 
it  is  quadrantal  (compare  again  122).  On  the  other  hand  if  b 
approach  to  a,  the  angle  bqa'  tends  to  become  equal  to  two  right 
angles ;  and  the  product  of  two  coincident  lines  is  thus  anew 
perceived  to  reduce  itself  to  a  negative  scalar  (as  in  84),  because 
its  angle  is  air  (compare  149,  153).  And  finally,  when  b  ap- 
proches  to  a',  the  angle  bqa'  tends  to  vanish  ;  from  which  we 
might  cyain  infer  (as  in  same  art.  84),  that  the  product  of  two 
opposite  lines  is  a  positive  scalar ^  its  angle  being  «  0. 

274.  The  same  figure  64  illustrates  also  the  general  signifi- 
cation of  some  other  useful  symbols,  for  example,  the  symbol 
/3a~^.  The  right  angle  qa'b,  at  the  opposite  comer  a  oi  the 
rectangular  lune  aa'  (or  more  fully,  the  lune  aba'qa),  represents 
evidently  the  reciprocal  a*^  of  that  given  vector  a,  which  was 
itself  represented  by  the  other  right  angle  of  the  lune^  namely  by 
BAQ ;  because  it  is  obvious  that  two  quadrantal  and  right-handed 
rotations,  round  the  two  opposite  poles  a  and  a',  destroy  the 
effects  of  each  other;  or  because  (see  art.  117),  if  a  be  an  tintY- 
vector^  its  reciprocal  is  equal  to  its  negative :  in  symbols, 

a'^-^-a,  ifTa«=:l. 

Hence  the  product  /3o"^  is  represented,  in  the  recent  figure  64, 
by  the  angle  aqb.  And  hence  again  we  might  conclude  (as  in 
118),  that  the  following  equation  or  identity  holds  good : 

For  we  see  anew  that  the  product  j3  x  a"^  as  well  as  the^tio^tenl 
"^  -T*  a,  has  its  angle  equal  to  the  angle  between  the  lines  a  and 
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/3,  and  has  its  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  those  two  lines, 
this  axis  being  also  such  that  the  rotation  round  it  from  the  divi- 
sor a  to  the  dividend /3  is  positive.  The  vector  character  {122 f&c.) 
of  the  quotient  of  two  rectangular  lines,  and  the  scalar  character 
(59,  &c.)  of  the  quotient,  of  two  parallel  lines,  together  with  the 
circumstance  of  this  last  quotient  becoming  positive  or  nega^ 
iivCf  according  as  the  directions  of  the  two  lines  compared  are 
simitar  or  apposite^  whereas,  for  a  product,  this  nde  t^f  signs 
is,  as  we  have  lately  seen  again,  reversed,  would  also  offer 
themselves  anew,  as  obvious  consequences,  from  the  recent  con- 
struction for /3a' S  regarded  as  being  at  the  same  time  a  construc- 
tion also  for  /3  -f-  a. 

275.  Again  we  may  employ  the  same  fig.  54  to  interpret  in 
a  new  way  another  symbol,  which  often  occurs  in  this  calculus, 
namely  the  symbol  /3a~'  ./3.  Conceive  the  point  c  so  chosen  on 
the  arc  ab  prolonged,  that  we  may  have  the  arcual  equality, 

-^  AB=^BC; 

then  the  angle  bqc  will  be  a  new  representation  for  /3a' ^  re- 
garded now  as  a  multiplier ;  and  the  triangle  bqc,  considered  as 
having  bq  for  its  base,  and  c  for  its  vertex,  will  shew,  by  the 
general  rule  of  art.  265,  that  its  external  vertical  angle  a'cq  re- 
presents the  sought  product,  /3a~^ .  /3.  But  this  latter  angle  is 
right;  therefore  the  corresponding  pro^vc/,  in  writing  which  we 
may  (by  the  last  Lecture)  omit  the  pointy  is  a  line :  namely,  the 
unit-vector  y  or  oc,  drawn  from  the  centre  o  of  the  sphere  to  the 
point  c.  We  may  therefore  write,  under  the  conditions  lately 
supposed,  the  equation, 

and  we  see  that  the  line  7,  thus  found,  is  simply  what  may  be  called 
the  reflexion  of  the  line  a,  with  respect  to  the  line/3;  in  such 
a  manner  that  [i  bisects  the  angle  between  a  and  y.  Indeed 
this  result  obviously  agrees  with  what  was  shewn,  in  arts.  133, 
134,  respecting  the  third  proportional  to  two  directed  lines.  Of 
course  you  do  not  require  to  be  told,  that  from  the  way  in  which 
the  figure  has  been  put  into  perspective^  by  the  principles  of  or- 
thographic projection^  the  supposed  equal  arcs  ab  and  bc  (which 
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I  happened  to  take  as  each  -  60^)  are  represented  by  unequal 
lines  ;  and  that,  in  all  the  other  orthographic  projections  8ol>- 
mitted  to  you,  results  of  the  same  sort  occur. 

276.  It  was  remarked  in  the  last-cited  article  (134),  that  the 
square  root  of  the  product  of  two  vectors  is  not  generally  equal 
to  that  other  vector ^  which  thus  bisects  the  angle  between  them, 
and  is  in  a  certain  sense  their  mean  proportional.  Accordingly, 
with  the  help  of  the  recent  figure  54,  we  can  easily  assign  a  repre- 
sentation for  the  value  of  the  symbol 

and  thereby  shew  distinctly,  in  a  new  way,  that  this  symbol  de- 
notes generally  a  quaternion^  but  not  a  line.  In  fact,  in  fig.  64, 
the  product  ay  is  represented  by  the  angle  cqa',  and  its  square 
root  is  therefore  represented,  on  the  principles  of  the  Fourth 
Lecture,  by  the  half  of  that  angle,  namely  by  cqd  (or  dqa'),  if 
we  conceive  the  point  d  to  bisect  the  arc  ca'  ;  but  this  new  re- 
presentative angle,  cqd,  is  acute^  and,  therefore,  is  not  fit  to  be 
the  angle  of  a  vector^  regarded  as  a  (quadrantal)  versor.  It  is 
true  that  this  process  of  construction  and  of  reasoning  admits  of 
some  limits  and  modifications^  connected  with  changes  of  the 
value  of  the  arc  ab  ;  but  these  do  not  affect  the  general  result, 
nor  does  it  seem  that,  at  this  stage  of  our  course,  they  can  occa- 
sion to  you  any  difficulty.  It  may,  however,  be  noticed  here  that 
the  same  figure  54  may  serve  to  illustrate,  for  the  case  where  the 
arc  AB  is  less  than  a  quadrant,  or  where  the  angle  between  the 
two  vectors  a  and  /3  is  acute,  the  conclusions  that 

(7a-i)t  =  ^a-J,  if  7r  =  ^a-ij3, 
and  that  under  the  same  conditions  the  symbol 

denotes  the  line  /By  namely,  the  mean  proportional  between  a  and 
y  ;  both  which  conclusions  agree  with  ordinary  algebra,  and  with 
what  was  shewn  in  art.  134. 

277.  The  folloyning  product  of  square  roots 
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18 agiin  moiiobe amfimmded in  thb  CmlcolnS)  with  the  lime^ 

nor  with  eiiker  of  the  two  quaienucmM^ 

nlthoogh,  in  common  or  eammuUUitt  algebra,  these  four  symbols 
might  be  treated  as  being  only  tramt/onmatiams  of  each  other. 
It  is  easy,  howerer,  to  sh^w  what  is^  on  our  principles,  the  sig- 
nification of  the  symbol  recently  written  (^a^).  For  this  pur- 
pose we  may  conceive  that  a  and  /3  are  unit  vectors,  directed  to 
A  and  B  in  the  annexed  figure  55 ;  and  that  on  the  arc  ab  as  base^ 
a  spherical  isosceles  triangle  adb  is  con- 
structed, with  its  base  angles  at  a  and  b 
each  equal  to  half  a  right  angle,  and  with  a 
positive  direction  of  rotation  round  b  from 
A  towards  d  ;  for  then  the  external  vertical  p^ 
angle,  at  the  new  point  d  thus  found,  will 
represent  (by  265,  &c.)  the  product  of 
square  roots  required;  because  these  two  square  roots  them- 
selves, namely  a^  and  /3^,  are  represented,  in  this  construction, 
by  the  two  angles,  of  45^  each,  dab  and  abd. 

278.  Again,  it  was  remarked,  in  art.  135,  that  the  following 
other  products  of  fractional  powers  of  vectors, 

/3*a*  and  ^^a*, 

denote,  generally,  in  this  calculus,  not  the  ttco  lines  which  may 
be  supposed  to  be  inserted  as  two  mean  proportionals  between  the 
lines  a  and  /3,  but  two  quaternions,  of  which  we  promised  to  as- 
sign afterwards  the  tensors  and  the  versors.  Accordingly  we 
know  now  that  their  tensors  are  simply, 

T^i  Ta*  and  T/3^  Ta*, 

namely  the  two  mean  proportionals  which  are  in  fiiict  inserted 
between  the  two  tensors  Ta  and  T/3.  And  with  respect  to  the 
two  versorSf  the  recent  figure  55  enables  us  to  construct  them, 
or  their  representative  angles,  by  merely  erecting  on  the  base  ab 
two  new  spherical  triangles,  as  indicated  in  the  figure^  with  the 
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base  angles  bab,  abb  of  one  triangle  respectively  equal  (o  60^ 
and  30^  while  those  of  the  other  triangle,  namely,  fab  and  abf^ 
are  on  the  contrary  30^  and  60%  and  directions  of  rotations  are 
attended  to.  For  then  these  four  base  angles  will  represent  re- 
spectively the  four  fractional  powers  of  vectors, 

a*,  ^*,  anda*,^*; 

and  the  two  products  required  will  be  represented  by  the  exter- 
nal vertical  angles  at  B  and  f. 

279.  More  generally,  if  a  and  /3  be  two  unit- vectors  oa  and 
OB,  and  t  a  scalar  exponent  which  we  may  conceive  to  vary  from 
0  to  1,  then  the  quaternion 

is  a  versor,  of  which  the  unit  axis.  Ax  •  ga  op,  if  drawn  from  a 
fixed  origin  o,  describes,  by  its  extremity  p,  a  certain  curve  apb 
upon  the  unit  sphere,  from  the  point  a  to  the  point  b  ;  and  this 
curve  is  such  that  in  each  position  of  the  spherical  triangle  apb, 
the  two  base  angles  at  a  and  b  are  complementary  to  each  other, 
while  the  exterior  and  verticcU  angle  at  p  is  equal  to  the  variable 
angle  of  the  quaternion  q.  It  is  clear  that  if  the  given  base  ab 
be  a  small  arc,  the  curve  apb  thus  described,  approaches  to  a 
semicircle,  and  the  quaternion  q  does  not  much  differ  from  a  vec^ 
tor,  because  its  angle  is  not  much  less  than  a  right  angle ;  and 
those  persons  who  are  familiar  with  the  doctrine  of  spherical  co- 
nies may  easily  convince  themselves  that  in  general  this  curve 
APB  is  what  is  called  by  geometers  a  spherical  semi-ellipse^  de- 
scribed on  the  arc  ab  as  its  major  axis,  and  projected  orthogra- 
phically  into  the  pl^ne  semi-ellipse  abdfb  of  the  recent  figure 
65,  in  which  figure  the  major  axis  becomes  the  Une  ab.  Indeed 
it  is  known  (and  quaternions  will  be  found  to  furnish  a  new  and 
simple  proof  of  the  result),  that  if  the  base  of  a  spherical  triangle 
be  given,  and  also  the  sum  of  the  base  angles  {this  sum  being 
taken  in  the  usual  sense,  by  mere  addition  o/ magnitudes),  then, 
whether  this  sum  be  or  be  not  a  right  angle,  the  locus  of  the  ver» 
tex  is  still  a  spherical  conic. 

280.  Combining  the  same  general  conceptions  of  fractional 
powers  of  vectors,  and  of  products  of  versors  constructed  by  their 
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repiesentadTe  angles,  but  not  obliging  now  (as  in  the  last  figure) 
the  angles  of  the  factors  to  be  complementary,  we  may  easily 
see  that  for  any  spherical  triangle  abc,  of  which  the  corners  a, 
B,  c,  conceived  still  to  be  situated  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  unit^ 
sphere,  have  a,  /3,  y  for  their  vector  units,  while  the  magnitudes 
of  the  angles  at  those  three  comers  are  supposed  to  be  expressed 
as  follows : 


B 


Fig.  66. 


l-» 


the  three  following  relations  exist : 

y^"'-pffa';    a^^'^y'^;    fi^'^'-a'y'; 

proiaded  that,  as  in  fig.  66,  the  rotation  round  c  from  b  to  a  is 
positive.    And  hence  it  follows  that^  under 
this  last  condition,  we  have  also, 

7'/3>'.a'=a«-'o'  =  a«  =  -l. 

The  associative  principle  holds,  therefore, 

here  again  ;   and,  omitting  the  point,  we 

may  write,  /or  evert  spherical  triangle 

ABC,  whose  corners  are  arranged  in  the  lately  mentioned  order 

o/rotation,  the  simple  but  important  formula : 

And  hence,  either  by  permuting  cyclically  the  symbols  a,  /3,  y 
on  the  one  hand,  and  op,  ^,  z  on  the  other,  or  by  a  direct  per- 
formance of  calculations  similar  to  the  foregoing,  we  are  con- 
ducted to  the  analogous  formulse : 

a'7'j3y  =  -l;    P^a'y'^-l. 

It  might  not  be  too  much  to  say,  but  I  cannot  expect  you  yet  to 
feel  the  full  force  of  the  remark,  that  the  whole  doctrine  o/'sphb- 
RiCAL  TRiGONOMBTRT  is  INCLUDED  tit  any  ONE  of  these  three 
last  formulcB  ;  at  least  when  they  are  interpreted  and  developed 
according  to  the  principles  and  rules  of  the  Calculus  of  Quater- 
nions. Meanwhile  it  may  be  observed  that  by  combining  the 
results  of  the  present  ardcle  with  the  phraseology  proposed  in 
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art.  268,  or  even  from  the  priociples  of  that  former  article  alone, 
we  are  naturally  conducted  to  enunciate  the  following  general 
proposition :  "  The  Sphbrical  Sdh  of  the  thrbs  Anqlbs  of  any 
Sphbrical  Trianolb,  taken  in  a  suitable  Order  of  soccesuoDt 
10  always  equal  to  Two  Rioht  Anqles." 

281.  The  general  signification  of  the  symbols 

5''r.2and  rqr'^, 

which,  in  virtue  of  the  non-commutative  character  of  quaternion 
multiplication,  cannot  generally  be  reduced  to  the  simpler  forms 
r  and  q,  was  proposed  in  221  as  a  subject  for  our  future  discos- 
sion.  It  is  easy  now  to  interpret  either  of  these  two  reserved 
symbole,  for  example,  the  latter  of  them,  as  follows.  Construct, 
as  in  figure  67,  a  spherical  triangle  abc,  of  which  the  base  angles 
at  A  and  d  represent  the 
factors  g  and  r,  while  the  y 

rotation  round  b  from  a 
towards  the  vertex  c  is 
positive ;  and  let  b'  be  the  B'  [ 
point  diametrically  oppo- 
site  to  B.  Then  the  ex- 
ternal vertical  angle,  acb', 
will  represent  the  product  rq ;  and  the  angle  cb'a  will  re- 
present the  reciprocal  r-i.  To  construct  next  the  new  product 
rq .  r"',  we  are  to  rejlect  the  triangle  cab',  with  respect  to  its 
base  cb',  so  as  to  change  it  to  a  new  triangle  cbb',  such  that 

cb'abBb'c,  and  acb'=b'ce; 
for  then  these  new  or  reSected  base  angles,  eb'c  and  b'ce,  will 
represent  the  new  multiplicand  r'^,  and  the  new  multiplier  rq; 
and  the  new  external  vertical  angle,  bec,  will  represent  the  new 
product,  rq .  r'*.  Again,  in  the  same  figure  57,  if  we  determine 
a  point  D  on  the  semicircle  bb'  by  the  condition  that 


the  angles  b'ad  and  db'a  may  represent  7  as  a  multiplier  and  r** 
Ri  a  multiplicand;  and  therefore  the  angle  cda,  or  its  equal  bob, 
will  represent  their  product,  qr~^.     But  dbe  is  a  representaUon 
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for  r ;  and  therefore  dsb'  represents  r .  qr'^.  And  since  it  is  clear 
from  the  construction,  that 

deb'  a  BBC, 

we  see  that  we  may  write 


T  .qr'^^rq.r^^ 


» 


the  associative  principle  being  thus  seen  to  hold  good  here  again. 

282.  We  see  at  the  same  time  (omitting  the  point),  that  the 
aboTe  proposed  symbol  rqr'^  denotes  a  quaternion  which  ingetu* 
rally  distinct  from  the  quaternion  q^  but  which  bears  a  rery  sim- 
ple relation  thereto.  In  fieu^t,  we  perceive,  first,  that  not  only 
the  tensors  but  also  the  angles  of  these  two  quaternions  are  equal 
(in  amount)  ;  or  in  symbols,  that 

T  .rqr'^^Tq;  l.rqr'^^lq. 

And  in  the  second  place  we  see  that  (if  o  be  still  the  centre 
of  the  sphere)  the  axis  oe  of  the  new  quaternion,  rqr'^^  may  be 
geometrically  derived  from  the  axis  da  of  the  old  quaternion  9, 
by  a  CONICAL  and  positive  rotation,  round  the  axis  ob  of  the 
other  given  quaternion  r,  through  an  angle  equal  to  double  the 
ANGLE  of  that  other  given  quaternion.  In  fact  we  may  pass,  upon 
the  surface  of  the  sphere,  from  the  pole  a  of  j  to  the  pole  e  of 
rqr'^^  or  from  the  vertex  of  the  given  representative  angle  of  the 
one  quaternion,  to  the  vertex  of  the  sought  representative  angle 
of  the  other,  by  moving  along  an  cure  of  a  small  circle^  which  is 
projected  in  the  figure  into  the  dotted  line  ae,  and  which  has  its 
positive  pole  at  the  pole  b  of  r,  while  it  subtends  at  that  pole  an 
angle  expressed  as  follows  : 

ABE  B  2  Z  r. 

283.  An  analogous  interpretation  may  be  obtained,  without 
any  new  difficulty,  for  the  symbol  q'^rq\  since  we  have  only  to 
conceive  that  q'^  and  r  are  written,  in  fig.  57,  instead  of  r  and  9, 
and  consequently  that  q  is  substituted  forr~^  in  the  same  recent 
figure.  For  thus  we  shall  see  that  while  the  tensors  and  angles 
of  the  two  quaternions  q'^rq  and  r  are  equal  (at  least  in  amount), 
the  axis  of  the  former  may  be  obtained  from  the  axis  of  the  lat- 
ter, by  causing  this  axis  of  r  to  revolve  conicalfy^  in  a  negative 
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direction,  round  the  axis  of  9,  through  an  angle  equal  to  double 
the  angle  of  q.  And  generally,  if  t  be  any  scalar  exponent, 
it  will  be  found,  with  the  help  of  the  theory  of  powers  which 
was  explained  in  the  Fourth  Lecture,  that  the  symbol 

denotes  a  quaternion  formed  from  r,  by  causing  the  aais  of  this 
operand  quaternion  r  to  reTolre,  conically,  round  the  axis  of 
the  operator  quaternion  9,  through  a  (positire  or  negatire)  ro- 
tation, expressed  by  the  product 

2txLq. 

Thus  conical  (as  well  as  plane)  rotation  is  easily  symbolized 
by  quaternions. 

284.  Another  construction,  in  appearance  different  from  the 
foregoing,  but  in  reality  connected  with  it,  for  a  symbol  of  the 
class  recently  discussed,  may  be  obtained  as  follows,  from  the 
consideration  of  fig.  37,  in  art.  219.  In  that  figure,  let  us  sup- 
pose that 

so  that  s  denotes  a  new  quaternion,  or  versor,  represented  by  the 
arc  m'k.  Treating  that  arc  as  a  vector,  and  the  arc  kl  as  a  pro- 
vector,  the  arc  m'l  is  seen  to  be  the  transvector  (on  the  plan  of 
217,  218) ;  and  thus,  or  immediately  from  the  equation  just  now 
written,  we  derive  this  other  equation, 

Hence  by  the  arcs  k'l,  lm,  treated  as  a  new  system  of  vector 
and  provector,  or  by  the  construction  already  assigned  for  rq'^^ 
in  the  same  figure  37,  we  see  that  the  arc  k'm  represents  the  pro^ 
duct, 

qs.q-^; 

in  which  latter  symbol  it  is  easy  to  prove  anew^  by  an  analogous 
construction  with  arcs,  that  the  point  may  be  omitted.  But  the 
arc  k'm  which  thus  represents  the  resulting  quaternion  qsq'^^ 
has  the  same  length  as  the  arc  m'k  which  represented  the  original 
quaternion  ^,  and  is  inclined  at  the  same  angle  as  that  former  arc 
to  the  great  circle  of  which  kl,  or  lk',  namelyi  the  representative 
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arc  of  the  operaiing  quaternion  g^  is  a  part.  And  the  double  of 
this  latter  part,  namelyi  the  arc 

KK'  «  2  ^  KL, 

exhibits  the  distance  along  which  the  arc  m'k  itself,  or  its  inter^ 
section  k  with  the  great  circle  klk',  has  to  be  transported  along 
that  circle,  as  by  a  motion  of  a  node^  without  any  change  of  the 
inclination  of  the  moving  arc  thereto,  or  of  the  length  of  the 
same  moving  arc,  in  order  to  take  that  new  position  on  the 
sphere,  wherein  the  intersection  or  node  comes  to  be  placed  at 
the  point  k'.     The  interpretation  of  the  symbol 

qsq'\ 

or  of  any  other  symbol  of  the  same  general  form,  may  therefore 
on  this  plan  be  easily  and  fully  accomplished. 

285.  We  know  then  how  to  interpret,  in  two  apparently  dif- 
ferent ways,  which  are,  however,  easily  perceived  to  have  an 
essential  connexion  with  each  other,  the  following  symbol  of 

OPBRATION, 

where  q  may  be  called  (as  before)  the  operator  quaternion^ 
while  the  symbol  (suppose  r)  of  the  operand  quaternion  is  con- 
ceived to  occupy  the  place  marked  by  the  parentheses.  For  we 
may  either  consider  the  effect  of  the  operation,  thus  symbolized, 
to  be  (as  in  282,  283)  a  conical  rotation  of  the  axis  of  the  oper- 
and  round  the  axis  of  the  operator^  through  double  the  angle 
thereof  in  such  a  manner  as  to  transport  the  vertex  of  the  re- 
presentative  angle  of  the  operand  to  a  new  position  on  the  unit 
sphere,  without  changing  the  magnitude  of  that  angle,  nor  the 
tensor  of  the  quaternion  thus  operated  on  :  or  else,  at  pleasure, 
may  regard  (by  284)  the  operation  as  causing  one  extremity  of 
the  representative  arc  of  the  same  operand  (r)  to  slide  along  the 
doubled  arc  of  the  same  operator  {q\  without  any  change  in  the 
length  of  the  arc  so  sliding,  nor  of  its  inclination  to  the  great 
circle  along  which  its  extremity  thus  slides.  But  it  is  clear  that 
these  two  conceptions  are  merely  transformations  oi ^dicYi  other; 
since  they  are  evidently  related^  as,  in  astronomy,  the  rotation 
OF  THB  POLB  OF  THE  BQUATOR  rouud  the  polc  of  the  ccliptic  is 


^ 
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related  to  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes.  Still,  it  is  satis- 
factory to  observe  the  complete  consistency  between  the  results 
of  the  two  different  processes  of  interpretation  of  a  symbol  of  the 
form  qrq'^y  which  have  been  employed  in  recent  articles;  and  it 
may  just  be  noticed  here,  that,  whichever  of  those  two  processes 
we  adopt,  the  principles  of  the  Foarth  Lecture  respecting  powers 
conduct  to  the  following  important  equation, 

as  holding  good  in  the  Calculus  of  Quaternions,  as  well  as  in 
ordinary  Algebra,  if  t  be  any  scalar  exponent. 

286.  When  the  operand  quaternion  r  of  the  last  article  re- 
duces itself  to  a  vector  p^  then  the  result^  9P9'^t  of  the  operation 
of  ^O^'^,  becomes  itself  another  vector;  for,  by  149  and  282, 

l.qpq'^^Lp^^i 

and  this  new  vector  qpq'^  may,  by  the  article  just  cited  (282), 
be  derived  from  the  old  or  given  vector  p,  by  simply  causing  it 
to  revolve  conically  round  the  axis  Ax .  ^,  though  the  doubled 
angle  2  Z  9,  whatever  the  direction  ofp  may  be.  Assuming,  then, 
as  in  several  former  articles,  some  one  fixed  point  o,  as  the  com- 
mon origin  of  all  the  vectors  /o,  which  may  be  conceived  to  ter- 
minate at  the  various  points  of  some  system,  or  body^  B ;  we 
may  regard  the  recent  symbol  of  operation,  9  (  )  7 '  ^  as  signify* 
ing  that  we  are  to  cause  this  body  to  revolve^  through  the  angle 
2^7,  round  an  axis  Ax  •  7,  which  is  drawn  from  or  through  the 
fixed  point  o :  and  the  new  symbol, 

may  be  conceived  to  denote  the  position  of  the  body  B,  after 
this  finite  rotation  has  been  performed.  In  like  manner  the 
symbol, 

r.  jBy-i.r"^ 

may  consistently  indicate  that  new  position  of  the  same  body  B, 
into  which  it  is  brought  by  performing  a  new  and  succesive  rota* 
tion^  through  the  angle  2  Z  r,  round  the  new  axis  Ax  •  r ;  while 
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the  ;€8ult  of  sdll  a  third  finite  rotatioHy  through  a  third  angle 
2  /.#,  round  a  third  axis  Ax.s,  will  be  denoted  by  the  symbol, 

and  rimilarly  for  any  number  of  successive  and  finite  rotations  qf 
a  body  round  any  arbitrary  axes,  which  are,  however,  here  sup- 
posed to  be  ail  drawn  through  or  from  one  common  point  or 
origin  o. 

287.  The  symbol 

q{a  +  p)q'\ 

where  a  is  supposed  to  be  a  constant,  and  p  a  variable  vector, 
may  easily  be  interpreted  as  follows.     Let 

o«A-o«o-B,  pep-o; 
then 

a+p=p+a=P-B=Q-o; 

where  a,  b  are  fixed  points,  at  opposite  sides  of  o,  but  p  and  q 
are  points  which  vary  together.  Conceive  that  a  rotation  round 
the  axis  Ax  •  q^  through  an  angle  =  2  Z  j",  causes  the  line  oq  to 
take  the  position  oq'  ;  then,  by  what  precedes, 

g(a  +  /o)y"^  =  Q'-o: 

and  the  point  p  is  to  be  conceived  ^as  having  been  transferred, 
upon  the  whole,  through  the  point  q  as  an  intermediate  position, 
to  the  final  position  q'.  The  axis  of  the  last  rotation,  as  of  the  for- 
mer ones,  is  here  conceived  to  pass  through,  or  to  be  drawn  from, 
the  given  point  o;  but  if,  from  the  point  b,  we  draw  2i  parallel 

axisj 

c  -  B  =  Ax  .  9, 

and  denote  by  bp'  the  position  into  which  the  line  bp  is  brought, 
by  revolving,  through  the  same  angle  2/iq  a»  before,  round  this 
new  axis  bc,  we  shall  have 

p'-p  =  q'-q,  q'-p'=q-p«o-b  =  a-o; 

so  that  the  point  q'  may  be  obtained  also  from  the  point  p', 
namely,  by  adding  or  applying  (see  Lecture  L)  the  constant 
vector  OA,  or  a.     It  follows  that  the  symbol 

T 
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18  adapted  to  denote  that  final  position  into  which  the  body^B  is 
brought,  when  it  is  first  made  to  revolve  (as  above)  through  a 
finite  angle  round  the  recent  axis  bc,  which  axis  does  not  (in 
general)  pass  through  the  given  origin  of  vectors  o ;  and  when 
the  body  is  afterwards  made  to  move,  without  revolving^  through 
a  finite  amount  of  TRANSLATION,  expressed  both  in  length  and 
direction  by  the  line  bo  or  oa,  or  by  the  vector  of  transla- 
tion a.  We  see,  however,  that  the  scune  symbol  may  also  be  in- 
terpreted as  denoting  a  translation  represented  by  the  line  afjbt^ 
lowed  by  a  rotation  round  an  axis  Ax  •  9,  which  axis  is  here  again 
supposed  to  be  drawn  firom  the  origin  o ;  this  latter  point  being 
regarded  as  fixed  in  space,  and  as  not  participating  in  any  motion 
of  the  body.  By  adding  any  other  constant  vector,  such  as  /3,  we 
form  an  expression  for  the  result  of  the  foregoing  operations,  «tic- 
ceeded  by  a  new  translation  of  the  body  in  space ;  for  example, 
if  we  wish  to  neutralize  the  recent  translation  a,  and  thereby  to 
express  that  the  body  has  only  revolved  round  the  axis  bc, 
through  the  angle  2  z.  j^,  but  has  not  otherwise  changed  place^  we 
may  write  the  expression, 

-a  +  j(a+B)g-*. 

288.  If  we  wish  to  express  that  a  vector  or  body  is  made  to 
turn  round  an  axis  Ax  .  ^^vhich  is  drawn  from  the  origin  o, 
through  an  angle  of  finite  rotation  expressed  by  L  q,  that  is 
through  the  angle  itseffot  the  quaternion  q,  and  not  through 
the  double  of  that  angle,  we  need  only  (by  283)  employ  this 
other  symbol  of  operation, 

Hence,  by  conceiving  9  to  be  the  quotient  of  two  given  vectors, 
for  instance,  by  supposing 

q^P^a^Pa'\ 
and  therefore 

we  find  that  the  symbol 

(/3a-0*  B(a/3-0* 
denotes  that  new  position  into  which  the  body  B  is  brought. 
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when  it  is  made  to  rerolve  round  an  axis  drawn  from  o,  perpen- 
diciuar  to  both  a  and  ^  through  that  amount  and  in  that  direc- 
tion of  finite  rotation,  which  would  bring  the  vector  a  into  the 
direction  of  the  vector  fi  l^  a  roioHan  in  one  plane  ;  namely,  in 
the  plane  through  the  origin  o,  perpendicular  to  the  last  men- 
tioned axis. 

289.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  omtY  the  fractional  exponents, 
and  so  form  this  oiher  symbol, 

we  find,  on  the  same  general  principles  of  interpretation,  that 
tkis  symbol  denotes  the  result  of  the  rotation  of  the  same  body 
round  the  same  axis,  through  double  the  angle  of  the  quaternion 
fia'^9  or  through  an  amount  which  is  the  double  qftke  plane  ro^ 
iaiioif  fit>m  is  to  fi.  For  example,  in  fig.  40,  art.  224,  where 
A,  B,  c,  D,  B,  F  are  supposed  to  be  six  points  upon  the  unit 
sphere,  with  a,  /3,  jf  i»  tf  Z  for  their  ux  unit-vectors ;  while  the 
three  arcs  bf,  fd,  db  have  been  shewn  to  be  bisected  by  the 
three  points  a,  b,  c  ;  and  (compare  fig.  41,  art.  227)  the  conical 
rotation  from  b  to  D,  round  the  axis  or  pole  of  the  arc  of  a  great 
circle  from  a  to  b,  is  equal  to  the  double  of  that  arc  ab,  namely, 
to  the  plane  rotation  from  s  to  r  ;  we  may  infer,  from  the  result 
just  stated,  respecting  the  interpretation  of  the  symbol 

that  the  following  equation  holds  good : 

290.  If  the  operating  quaternion  q  reduce  itself  to  a  vector^ 
suppose  y,  then  since  its  doubled  angle  is  equal  to  two  right 
angles,  or  in  symbols, 

2^7  =  ir, 

the  operation  symbolized  by 

is  seen  to  have  the  effect  of  simply  reflecting  the  vector  or 
body  on  which  it  operates,  with  respect  to  the  operating  vector^ 
y.     That  is  to  say,  this  operation  causes  each  operand  vector, 

T  2 


-^ 
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suppose  py  drawn  from  the  common  origin  o,  to  turn  conicaUy 
through  two  right  angles  round  the  line  7,  which  is  here  con- 
ceived to  be  drawn  from  the  same  origin ;  and  thereby  brings 
this  operand  p,  without  change  of  length,  into  a  new  position  p\ 
such  that  while  we  have  the  equation  between  tensors^ 

Tp=Tp,ifp-^ypy-\ 

the  line  ±  7  at  the  same  time  bisects  the  angle  between  p  and  p  : 
and  consequently  the  following  equation  between  versors  also 
holds  good : 

U.pY'^V.yp-'. 

For  example,  in  fig.  40, 

also,  in  same  figure, 

pZp-'^Bi  and  a€a-»  =  a-i£a  =  C 
291.  Another  mode  of  interpreting  the  symbol 

is  the  following.     We  may  observe  that,  by  111,117, 
and  that  therefore 

ypy-^^Tp^Ty-^.yp'^y. 

Now  we  know  (133,  194)  that  the  symbol  yp'^y  denotes  the 
third  proportional  to  the  two  vectors  p  and  y  ;  and  therefore  that 
(see  134)  the  vector  ±  y  bisects  the  angle  between  the  directions 
of  p  and  yp'^y  ;  or  by  the  recent  transformation,  the  angle  be- 
tween p  and  ypy'^ :  which  was  the  graphic  part  of  the  result  of 
the  last  article.  And  with  respect  to  the  metric  part  of  that  re- 
sult, we  know  (by  1299  &c.)  that  the  tensor  of  a  third  propor- 
tional is  the  third  proportional  to  the  tensors,  and  therefore  that 

T.yp-^y^Ty^.Tp'^; 

an  expression  which  reduces  itself  to  T/o,  when  it  is  multiplied 
by  T/o«,  and  divided  by  T^'.  Indeed  it  is  clear  from  the  more 
{general  principle  of  art.  188,  respecting  the  tensor  of  a  product, 
that 
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T  -  7P7" ' "  T7  T^  T7  - 1 -Tp- 

^..'-.^>.^.-•-..^': 

tW  — — — —  v«]bc  of  boUi  BMnbcn  hang  ben  tfae  tcctor  c :  so 
that  tk  irniM^  t^foimtM  is  ba«  o^on  pennittcd ;  and  Ute  av^ 
ratin  pfinafJe  of  BBldpliadoo  is,  at  1<«st  jo  ^far,  bete  seen 
OKC  BorK  to  bold  good :  while  tbc  giuMimJLal  tmttrfrtUitkm  of 
tUs  reaalt  sbewi  thai  the  eqaaooa  thas  obtvned  is  tf  as  acou 
a  TBCim  ia  this  Calmlos  (eonpare  lOS);  bat  expresses  that  a 
etrton  cosiCAi.  rotatiom  it  kqcitalkxt  u  iU  eflxi  to  tto  ««e> 
cesmw  oarf  rLAsa  rotafrau.  In  tbe  astroneBDcal  illiMttatiaa 
boc  lefcrred  to  (sec  the  latf  Lectnne),  tbe  nmieat  nMadon  waa 
pufwtd  roosd  tbe  axis  of  the  ec^ptie,  froa  a  to  d  in  fig.  41, 
ihroogh  ao  anoont  repnaested  by  tlie  doable  ofthe  arc  ab  of  that 
gnat  orde;  white  the  two^lose  rotatioDS  were  perfomed  ocrotM 
the  ecliptie,  namelT,  fnm  a  to  r,  and  from  r  to  D,  in  fig-  40,  the 
points  A  and  B  being  employed  as  two  saeeesrire  n/Uttort.  Now 
it  was  by  do  neam  oAriovc  that  these  two  differmt  fftamttrieal 
proctna  aaost  eoodoct  to  oae  rommom  rmUL  Tet  tbey  have 
been  prottd  in  the  last  Lecture  10  do  so :  and  tbe  coodason  ar- 
rired  at,  by  this  geooietncal  deaaonstiatioB,  is  now  seen  to  be 
symbfrficallr  expntted,  by  the  veir  siB|^  and  appanmtig  oUiama 
fonaola,  which  has  been  giTeo  io  the  fweaeot  article^ 

S93.  It  is  DOW  tiote  to  enter  on  tbe  proof  already  praoiiaed 
(in  arts.  106,  &c),  that  tbe  AnodtOht  primeipU  0/ JitJttpHe^ 
tiom  <^  Qmata^iomM  U  vahd  gauraBjf,  io  this  Calculus :  and  fint 
to  demonstr^e  geDetallr,  what  indeed  is  the  chie^  and  (we  nay 
say)  the  omtg  real  difficalty  in  tbe  required  proof,  that  for  akt 
THKEX  TKR50K5  tfaoswrted  principle  holds  good.  Conceire  then 
that  any  three  proposed  renon,  q,  r,  s,  are  represented  by  some 
lAree  ffirtm  arcs,  qq',  br',  ss',  apon  thesahaceof  theunit-sphn^: 
and  ibat  it  i*  required  10  construct,  on  ihe  sane  spheric  surface, 
anotktr  are  it,  which  shall  be  Ihe  sf^erical  (or  artmal)  SCM  of 
those  three  gireu  arcs,  or  shall  represent  the  pbodcct.  < .  1-9,  of 
tbe  three  gireo  and  corrvspoDding  versora,  when  the  arc  kr'  is 
first  amatUy  addtd  (on  tbe  plan  of  an.  2IS)  to  tbe  arc  qq,  and 
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•^ 


the  arc  ss'  is  afterwards  arcually  added  to  the  result,  so  as  to  con- 
duct to  and  determine  2l  fourth  arc  tt^:  or  when  the  versor  of  q  is 
first  multiplied  by  the  new  versor  r,  and  then  the  product,  rq^  is 
again  multiplied  by  the  third  given  versor,  s,  so  as  to  conduct  to 
a  fourth  versor^  s .  rq^  or  t.  And  let  us  afterwards  proceed  to 
COMPARB  this  process,  as  to  its  rbsult,  with  that  other  combi- 
nation of  arcs,  or  of  versors,  in  which  the  arc  ss'  is  first  added  (on 
the  same  plan)  to  the  arc  rr',  and  the  resulting  arc  then  added 
to  qq',  so  as  to  form  a  new  and  fjih  arcj  uu':  or  when  the  versor 
M  is  multiplied  into  r,  and  the  product,  «r,  is  then  multiplied  into 
9,  so  as  to  conduct  to  a  new  final  anA  fifth  versor^  sr\q^  which  we 
may  for  the  present'call  u.  In  other  words,  let  us  examine  whe- 
ther it  be  true  that,  under  these  conditions,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing equation  between  arcs  (to  be  interpreted  in  the  sense  of  art. 

217), 

^  uu'  =  '-^  tt'  ? 

Or  that  we  have  the  corresponding  equation  between  versorsj 

«  =  /? 

In  short,  let  us  inquire  (compare  108)  whether  the  following 
formula  is,  in  this  calculus,  as  well  as  in  algebra,  an  identity^ 

sr  .q^s.rq? 

294.  After  what  has  been  already  said,  and  illustrated  by  ex- 
amples and  by  diagrams,  it  can  scarcely  need  to  be  now  formally 
shewn,  that  instead  of  the  three  given  but  wholly  arbitrary 
arcMy  qq',  rr',  ss',  from  which  two  others^  tt'  and  uu',  are  to  be 
derived  (as  stated  in  the  foregoing  article),  we  are  at  perfect 
liberty  to  substitute  any  three  other  arcs,  to  which  those  three 
given  arcs  are  equal  (217).  We  may 
then  suppose,  without  any  real  loss  of 
generality,  that  the  Jlrst  and  second 
are  two  successive  arcs,  such  as  ab 
and  BC  in  the  annexed  figure  58 ;  and 
that  the  third  given  arc  is  the  arc  bf 
in  the  same  figure,  which  has  its  tni- 
tial  point  b  on  the  great  circle  ac, 
connecting  the  initial  point  a  of  the 
first  with  the  final  point  c  of  the  second 


«3< 


<21S)  cijht  9Boani  u»  die  firsi 
cr  K  die  refvmestidre  arc  of 
ry,  cf  tiK  two  £n<  gmm  Temars  die  are  a  c ;  f  «-  widcb 
flUtate  an  «f«af  apc  sod  as>  ds  is  tht  £gizT«,  mludi 
'  at  die  poim  X,  idieR  tk  tioNi  ^  «%n  arc  KF,  ivpresieL  tii^ 
iid  gir^m  venor  s,  A^juu;  ao  dial  die  scbseiqoeDt  addUkm 
fobatm  are,  or  the  awJfcy&trftua  Vr  tUi  lUrd  Teraor,  mmk 
bo  the  iiomli  arc  sf  (-vUcSi  bere  takes  liie  place  of  tiie  arc 
die  hat  arddeV  ag  ley caeadng  tl»  pwJpct  s.rg^  Agaia, 
to  add  tiie  tiaid  grren  air  to  die  aercBid.  or  to 
the  podoct^ar,  we  air  (Iit  317^  to  find  tbe  poiiit  ■  when 
sc  aad  ar  laterBed.  and  tbea  to  detemdne  two  aev 
aad  X,  sack  that  gh  and  hi  dall  be  arcBaJy  eqtial  to  ac  and  kp, 
aod  ftkaB  tbeiciore  be  fit.  Eke  diosr  gi^ieo  am,  to  irptrsoBt  tbe 
gireo  letawi  rand  s:  fcr  tbea  tbe  joiini^  arc  Gt  will  x«|He- 
acaty  as  joqulied,  tbe  piodoei   of  tbose  Tenon,  uaadr  ar. 
Aad,  fiaallT,  in  order  to  nnhiplr  tUs  last  piodoct,  ar,  calo  f^ 
we  are  to  find  tbe  point  l  wbere  tbe  ares  ab  aad  gi,  represeDtan^ 
respeetirdr  tbe  naltipficaBd  q  and  tbe  niihifdier  ar,  iateneet ; 
and  to  detenune  afteamaidi  two  oiber  aew  points,  K  and  v,  socb 
tbat  tbe  ares  ki.  and  ui  aay  be  mpecdrelj'  eqoal  to  tbose  two 
represeotadre  arcs,  of  tbe  new  aiohipfieaiid  and  aioltxplier ;  ibr 
tbea,  by  aerelj  joudng  these  two  last  poiats,  we  shall  obcaia  aa 
are  KM  (tbe  vz  of  tbe  foregaag  ardck),  which  shall,  by  tbe 
general  ooostiiictkMi  in  217,  represent  that  other  soa^t  prodoet 
of  Tenois,  of  which  the  symbol  is  ar.;. 

295.  It  wai  proposed  in  293  to  examine  whether  the  prodoets 
of  Tenon,  deaoled  there  by  tbe  two  symbols  a  and  <,  or  by 

ar.f  and  s^rq^ 


tqmaL  And  we  now  pereeiTe  that  this  qoesdon  nuy  be 
thos  expressed,  in  connexion  with  the  recent  figiire  5S :  are  we 
endded  to  establish  the  arcmal  efuaiiomj 


KJf  =  -  DF, 


(«V> 


in  the /mil  sense  of  article  217,  when,  in  the  aoaie  foil  sense,  wc 
are  girem  these  yire  oUer  eqnadons  between 
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■^ 


-^  AB  ts-KL, 

<?) 

'^  BC  =  ^  GH, 

(»•) 

--BP«^HI, 

(*) 

'-^  AC  =  -^  DE, 

{rg) 

-*GI  =^LM. 

(«r) 

You  will  observe  that  at  the  margin  of  each  of  the  six  last  lines, 
expressing  arcual  equalities,  I  have  written,  within  parentheses, 
the  symbol  of  that  particular  versor,  which  the  two  equated  arcs 
are  given,  or  are  to  be  proved,  to  represent. 

296.  To  those  students  who  are  acquainted  with  the  theory 
of  the  spherical  conies,  and  I  know  that  here,  through  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  late  and  present  Professors  of  Mathematics  in  this 
University,  an  acquaintance  with  that  doctrine  has  come  to  be 
widely  diffused,  the  following  brief  process  may  be  sufficient  for 
the  establishment  of  the  result  in  question.  Let  such  a  conic  be 
conceived  to  be  described  upon  the  surface  of  the  sphere,  passing 
through  the  three  points  bfh,  with  the  arc  cb  for  part  of  one  of 
its  two  cyclic  arcs ;  then  the  two  equations,  between  the  arcs  bc, 
OH,  and  between  bf,  hi,  suffice  to  shew  that  the  arc  oi  is  part  of 
the  other  of  those  two  cyclic  arcs ;  and  the  equation  between 
AB,  KL,  where  a  is  on  the  first  and  l  is  on  the  second  of  the  same 
two  arcs,  shews  next  that  the  same  conic  passes  also  through  the 
point  K ;  or  that  (if  f,  k  be  joined)  this  conic  is  circumscribed 
about  the  quadrilaieral  kbhf  :  because  it  is  known  that  **  every 
arc  of  a  great  circle  intersects  a  spherical  conic  in  two  points 
which  are  equally  distant  from  the  points  in  which  this  arc  re- 
spectively cuts  the  two  cyclic  arcs,"  if  the  transversal  arc  inter- 
sects the  conic  at  all.  (See  Section  II.,  article  13^of  a  Memoir 
by  the  celebrated  Chasles,  on  the  general  properties  of  the  sphe- 
rical conies,  as  given  at  the  foot  of  page  46  of  the  translation  of 
that  Memoir  by  our  present  Professor  of  Mathematics,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Graves,  which  translation  was  published  in  Dublin  in 
the  year  1841.)  Conceive,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  arc  fk  is 
prolonged  to  meet  the  cyclic  arcs ;  it  will  meet  the  first  of  them 
in  D,  and  the  second  in  m,  in  virtue  of  the  equations  between  the 
arcs  AC,  DB,  and  between  gi,  lm  :  because  it  is  known  that  **  if 
through  two  fixed  points  on  a  spherical  conic  two  arcs  be  drawn 


/ 
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whidi  inteneci  in  any  third  point  of  the  cnnre,  the  segment 
whidi  they  will  intercept  upon  a  cyclic  arc  will  be  of  invariable 
magnitude."  (See  Section  1 11^  art.  29,  of  the  same  memoir  by 
Chasles,  page  50  of  the  translation  by  Graves.)  Thus  the  Jour 
points  D,  K,  F,  My  are  situated  on  one  common  great  circle^  or  trans- 
versal arc ;  and  therefore,  by  the  principle  before  referred  to,  the 
intercepted  portions  dk  and  fm,  or  df  and  km,  are  equal  in  length, 
while  it  is  evident  that  they  are  «milarly  directed.  It  is  there- 
fore proved  to  be  a  consequence  of  these  few  and  known  pro- 
perties of  spherical  conies,  that,  under  the  conditions  of  the  pre- 
sent inquiry,  the  arcual  equation, 

^  KM  s  ^  DF, 

which  was  lately  proposed  for  investigation  (in  295),  does  in  fact 
hold  good  (in  the  fiill  sense  of  art.  217) :  or  that  the  two  equa- 
ted arcs  are  equally  long  and  similarly  directed  portions  of  one 
common  great  circle  of  the  sphere. 

297.  Although  the  properties  of  spherical  conies,  which  have 
been  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  investigation,  are  well  known  to 
a  large  number  of  students,  yet  as  there  may  be  others  to  whom 
they  are  not  familiar,  it  appears  to  be  useful  to  offer  now  an  in- 
dependent and  more  elementary  proof  of  the  result  to  which  they 
have  conducted  us.  Indeed  it  would  be  doing  a  grave  injustice 
to  the  Calculus  of  Quaternions,  and  conveying  a  fidse  notion  of 
the  nature  of  its  principles,  if  you  were  to  be  allowed  to  suppose 
that,  for  so  important  and  essential  an  element  as  the  associative 
property  of  multiplication,  this  Calculus  was  dependent  on  the 
doctrine  of  spherical  (or  even  of  plane)  conies.  On  the  contrary, 
I  believe  that  the  easiest  and  most  elegant  method,  in  the  present 
state  of  science,  of  treating  those  and  other  spherical  curves  by 
calculation,  will  be  found  to  be  that  method  which  is  furnished 
by  the  Quaternion  Calculus.  In  order,  then,  to  prepare  for  legi- 
timately so  applying  this  Calculus,  it  seems  to  be  necessary,  in 
point  of  logic,  that  we  should  seek  to  establish  the  arcual  equation 
of  article  295,  namely 

'^  KM  =  '^  DP, 

on  which  (by  294)  the  equation  between  quaternions,  or  between 
versors. 


^ 
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has  been  made  to  depend,  by  Bome  process  of  geometry,  which 
shall  be  of  a  comparatively  elementary  nature ;  and  which  shall 
therefore  not  introduce  the  conception  of  a  spherical  conic  (nor 
even  that  of  an  oblique  cone)  at  all :  although  there  is  no  reason 
why,  at  this  stage,  we  should  scruple  to  use  the  notions  o(  plane 
and  sphercy  as  freely  as  those  of  the  right  line  and  circle.  The 
persons  who  have  a/read^  studied  the  theories  of  cones  and  conies 
must  of  course  have  an  advantage  thereby;  but  the  object,  which 
we  at  this  moment  propose  to  ourselves,  is  to  render  thoroughly 
intelligible^  to  persons  who  have  not  studied  those  theories,  so 
much  as  may  be  necessary  for  perfectly  understanding  the  force  of 
the  demonstration,  which  was  given  in  the  foregoing  article  :  or 
of  that  apparently  longer,  but  essentially  equivalent  proof,  which 
we  are  now  about  to  give. 

298.  Conceive  then  that,  in  connexion  with  the  recent  figure 
58  (o  being  still  supposed  to  be  the  centre  of  the  sphere),  the  three 
radii  ob,  oh,  of,  are  prolonged  to  meet,  in  three  points  p,  q,  r, 
a  plane  pqr,  which  is  drawn  (as  we  shall  suppose)  outside  the 
sphere,  but  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  great  circle  dabc  ;  con- 
ceive also  that  these  three  prolonged  radii  op,  oq,  or,  are  cut  in 
three  other  points,  p',  q',  r',  by  another  plane  pVr'»  which  shall 
be  drawn  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  great  circle  olim.  Round 
the  four  points  o,  p,  q,  r,  circumscribe  a  new  sphere  opqr,  which 
we  shall  call,  for  the  present,  the  diacentric  sphere^  because  its 
surface  passes  through  the  centre  o  of  the  original  or  unit  sphere^ 
whereon  the  former  figure  58  has  been  conceived  to  be  traced. 
Let  these  two  spheres  be  conceived  to  be  cut  by  the  plane  of  the 
fireat  circle  gbuc,  which  circle 

Fiu.  69. 

thus  becomes  itself  one  of  the  two  p' 

sections  hereby  formed,  as  in  the  ^^ — ^>/X^^>v 

annexed  figure  69,  the  other  sec-  /^      /       ]Vv  ^G.^ 

tion  being  the  circle  opq.    Then,  /       /           j  j /^TA^  ^^\ 

because  the  comparison  of  the  two  /     /               \]l    \j         \ 

representative  arcs  of  the  versor    \/ /^x"//^      / 

r  gave  us  (by  295)  the  equation  y^...                     ^Cj    ^ 

-^  Bc  B  *-  GH,  we  have  also  the  \                       y 

equation  between  angles^^  \^s^^___^.^^-^ 
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COB  «  HOO,   or  COH  »  POO. 

But  oc  is  parallel  to  pq,  because  these  two  Hues  are  the  inter- 
secUons  of  two  parallel  planes,  namely,  of  dabc  (in  fig.  5S)  and 
PQR,  made  by  one  common  secant  plane,  namely,  by  the  plane 
of  the  recent  figure ;  and  (compare  fig.  58)  the  direction  of  oc  is 
evidently  not  apposite^  but  similar  to  that  of  pq  :  we  have  there- 
fore this  other  equation  between  angles, 

PQQeCOH; 

and  consequently  also,  in  virtue  of  the  last  equation, 

PQO  »  POG. 

The  radius  oo  of  the  unit  sphere  is  therefore  a  tangent  to  the 
circle  opq,  and  consequently  it  is  a  tangent  also  to  that  diacen- 
tric  sphere^  opqr,  whereof  this  circle  is  a  section.  And  because 
the  line  qV  is  parallel  to  this  radius  og  (on  account  of  the  pa- 
rallelism of  the  two  planes  pVr'  and  glim),  and  has  a  similar 
(not  opposite)  direction,  we  have  this  other  equation  between 
angles, 

op'q'=pqo; 

which  shews  that  the  four  points  p,  q,  q',  p'  are  on  the  circum- 
ference of  one  common  circle,  and  that  therefore  the  following 
equation  between  rectangles  subsists : 

pop'=qoq'. 


Fig.  60. 


299.  By  a  reasoning  exactly  similar  it  may  be  shewn,  that  if 

the  two  foregoing  spheres,  and  the  two 
planes  pqr,  v'q!k\  be  cut,  as  in  figure  60, 
by  that  new  secant  plane  which  is  the 
plane  of  the  great  circle  bhfi  in  fig.  68, 
then  the  equation 


'^  BF«'-HI, 

which  was  obtained  (in  295)  as  the  result 
of  the  comparison  of  the  two  representa- 
tive arcs  of  «,  when  combined  with  the 

parallelisms  between  rq,  ob,  and  between  q  r  ,  oi,  conducts  to  the 

angular  equalities, 
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0  _t 


RQO  =  BOQ  »  ROI  -  OR  Q  ; 

and  to  the  following  equation  between  rectangles. 


qoq'  =  ror'. 


The  radius  oi  of  the  unit  sphere  is  therefore  a  tangent  to  the  cir- 
cular section  oqr  of  the  diacentric  sphere,  and  to  that  sphere 
OPQR  itself;  and  the  four  points  r,  q,  q',  r',  are  situated  on  one 
common  circular  circumference.  And  by  combining  the  results 
of  the  present  article  with  those  of  the  foregoing  one,  it  becomes 
clear  that  ih^  plane  glim  (see  fig.  58)  of  the  two  radii  oo,  oi,  of 
the  unit  sphere,  touches  at  o  the  diacentric  sphere  opqr  ;  and 
also  (from  the  equalities  of  rectangles),  that  the  six  points  p,  q,  r, 
p'f  q'>  r')  are  situated  on  the  surface  of  a  third  sphere^  pqrp', 
whereof  the  circles  pqqV  and  rqqV  (in  figures  59  and  60)»  as  also 
the  circles  which  may  be  conceived  to  be  circumscribed  about  the 
triangles  pqr  and  p'qV)  are  sections. 

300.  Conceive,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  radius  ok  of  the 
unit  sphere  is  prolonged  to  meet   respectively  the  diacentric 
sphere  and  the  plane  p'qV  in  two  new  points,  s  and  s' ;  and  let 
the  given  and  diacentric  spheres  be  supposed  to  be  both  cut  by 
the  plane  of  the  great  circle  akbl  (see  fig.  58) ;  the  section  of 
the  unit  sphere  being  that  great  circle  itself,  but  the  section  of 
the  diacentric  being  a  new  circle,  ops.     A  new  figure  will  thus 
be  constructed,  so  similar  to  those  of  the  two  last  articles  that  it 
seems  to  be  almost  unnecessary  to  write  it  here ;  for  all  essential 
purposes  you  may  form  it,  or  conceive  it  to  be  formed,  by  merely 
changing,  in  fig.  59,  the  letters  c,  g,  h,  q,  q',  to  a,  l,  k,  s,  s', 
respectively :  still  for  more  perfect  clear- 
ness I  shall  give  it  to  you  as  figure  61.  ^*  ^^* 
But  whereas,  in  each  of  the  two  figures  .^r'^s^ 
of  the  two  last  articles,  we  inferred  a                  /       xTNw 
tangency  ^om  a  parallelism,  we  have              /  nV^ 
now,  on  the  contrary,  a  tangency  given^          /  \  j/^\ 
and  a  parallelism  is  thence  to  be  tw/^r-      /  ^__— ^-:;^Tk^ 
red.     For  we  now  know  that  the  radius  ^^T    '           ...    '   \/ 

OL  of  the  unit  sphere  touches  the  sec-     \   / 

tion  OPS  of  the  diacentric,  because  (by  \v ^^ 

fig.  58)  this  radius  is  contained  in  the 


ffct  gMm.  tteA  |ihHii  ^aaawo  (in  «it.  S(<l'i  tt>  imtii  tbr  «»• 
•noir  nffcuw.  ai «.     Henoe  Af  ample  3»«i(i.  a-  tvu..  n  %'.  Ms 

wamt  f  :  «*  !■:«»  Thaehw  ti»  fcBuwwij^  K^poflim  Www<f 


tiB  bncr  nfin  b  Lmwiiii  ia  iW  fbmntikt  {imk  onlft 
cKu.  «•  «Uc&  <W  SK^^  tbe  r>«w  fin  K  |«*1M:  «l»  bncr 
fhaK— ithueAn  c—iww  die  AwJ  if :  *r  wi  tbefuwh.  «fct 
Jiv  fmrttt  p,  4^  B,  s  m»  »11  mbbmI  »  mm  ommmi  ftow,  AmI 
W«— «  >y  the  a— aumiiw  Aey  «a*  »bM>  jbwiwJ  «i  Ae  iWMwt 
mtmmt  nsBBi  tflm  <tW  <fawirif\  dwr  VMM  W.fSiarcnanr- 

4t  thai  cM>a«i  emtt.  »  vUck  tk  iTJarniiiir  aad  AM  iffcow 
iMctserf  taA  ocber.  A|:aiB,  ia  fif ~  61,  Ae  K»e»  $p  aaj  oi  *i« 
pflM,  a>  bciif  cbe  iimvs^  «■  Ae  plme  m"  tW  &pK«k  nfUw 
m  parallel  pHaw  (^see  S9S>.  »«■'  ud  gum;  tk*e  liw*  •■« 
f  dfcclcd :  din  tW  torn  p«iais  i>,  s,  s*,  P  are  cwt- 


In  fact  Ae  ctrele  i>ss>  is  coatUBed  on  tke  diinl  •ph(f«;  an^ 

OMOtker   orde    of  xkt 

same  tluid  i^dwiv  eo«-  , 

taiB§  the  bar  pMOta  p, 

q',  b',  s'. 

301.  Conparing  next,        . 
as  in  the  annexed  figure         \ 
63,   the  circle  FiiRs  of 
the  diac«ntric  with  the 
paralld  and  great  circle 
CKAOoftbe  anil  sphere. 
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and  attending  to  the  arcual  equation  ^  ac  »  ^  db,  which  was  ob- 
tained in  295  by  the  comparison  of  the  two  representative  arcs  of 
the  quaternion  rq,  we  see  that  because  (by  the  three  last  figures) 
the  three  chords  fq,  rq,  ps  have  respectively  the  directions  of  the 
three  radii  oc,  oB|  oa,  therefore  the  fourth  chord  as  must  have 
the  direction  of  the  fourth  radius  od,  on  account  of  the  equality 
of  the  angles  spq,  srq,  on  the  one  hand,  and  ago,  dob,  on  the 
other.  The  point  d  of  the  unit  sphere,  or  the  corresponding 
radius  on,  is  therefore  contained  in  the  plane  ors,  which  coin- 
ddes  with  the  plane  ofk  ;  that  is  to  say  (see  fig.  58),  the  three 
points  F,  K,  D  are  on  one  common  great  circle  of  the  unit  sphere.  In 
a  similar  way  by  comparing,  as  in  fig.  63,  the  two  parallel  circles 
p'qVs'  and  milg,  it  may 
be  shewn  that,  because 

L 


Fig.  63. 

the  three  chords  qV,  lJt— -^^G 

,   of  the  one     /\  \       /\ 


qV.   sV 


^ 


drcle,  have  respectively  ^C^  \\  /        \ 
(8eefigs.59,  60,61)  the  j    ^"^^^4^  ]ji{ 

same  directions  as  the  \  / 

three  radii  o6,  oi,  OL,  of   \  / 

the  other,  while  (by  295)        \^__^.../ 
the  arcs  oi  and  lm  are 

equal,  as  both  representing  the  quaternion  sr;  and  the  angles 
pVr'  and  pVr'  are  also  equal  to  each  other,  as  being  in  one  com- 
mon segment  of  a  circle:  therefore  the  fourth  chord  s'a'  must  have 
the  same  direction  as  the  fourth  radius  om.  This  radius  is  there- 
fore contained  in  the  plane  orV,  or  in  the  coincident  plane  ofk  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  point  m,  like  the  point  d,  is  situated  on  the 
great  circle  fk  (fig.  58).  And 
if  we  finally  cut  the  unit  and 
diacentric  spheres  by  the  plane 
of  this  great  circle,  we  obtain 
a  new  figure  64,  wherein,  by 
the  present  article,  the  radius 
CD  of  the  section  dkfm  has  the 
aame  direction  as  the  chord  as 
of  the  section  ors,  while  this 
latter  section  is  touched  at  o  by 


Fig.  64. 
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ihm  tmlSnm  on  dthe  formet.  The  angles  fom  and  ook  are  coo* 
•equendy  equal  to  eack  other,  as  being  each  equal  to  tbe  angle 
Bflo ;  and  theicfbra  an  equality  Mibsists  between  tbe  angles  dov 
and  Kox,  or  the  arcs  df  and  km.  These  latter  ares  aie  tbere- 
Sateefmal  toeaeh  other,  in  the  full  sense  of  artide  217  :  which 
was  (in  295)  the  thing  pnyosed  to  be  prored. 

902.  After  the  denMntary  investigation  contained  in  the  four 
fBregoing  artides,  which  has  established  the  assoriafife  principle 
of  mnltipUcation  for  mqr  ikret  versorM  (eooipaic  art.  293),  with- 
out  intradueing  (see  297)  cFcn  the  conception  of  a  cone,  by  cbk 
ploying  certain  combinations  cfrqiiesaitatiFe  area,  togHbitr  with 
some  evident  or  well-known  properties  of  planes  and  spheres,  it 
may  be  considered  unnecessary  maw  to  establish  the  same  prin- 
ciple by  means  of  representative  ambles  olm.  Yet,  for  the  sako 
of  those  students  who  are  already  Cuniliar  with  the  prop«ties  of 
qriierical  comer,  or  even  with  a  few  of  the  best  known  among 
those  proptfties,  1  shall  give  rapidly  a  proof,  bif  ihemy  of  the 
«aaic  general  and  important  result  {sr.g^s. qr\  in  which  proof 
anglesy  instead  of  arcs,  shall  thus  be  employed  to  rqMrefemi  the 


Fig.  66. 


versors. 

Let  then,  in  figure  65  (in  whidi  it  has  been  thoi^t  suffident 
to  draw  straight 
lines  instead  of  arcs 
of  g^reat  drcles), 
the  versor  ^  be  re- 
presented by  tbe 
spherical  angle 
BAB  ;  r  by  abb, 
and  also  by  fbc; 
and  s  by  bcf  and 
BCD:  moreover,  let 
the  angles  dbc  and 
BBA  be  supposed  to  A 
be  supplementary. 

Then  (see  264)  the  angle  dbc,  and  the  supplement  of  cfb,  will 
represent  respectively  the  two  binary  products,  rq  and  sr ;  and  tbe 
supplement  of  cdb  will  represent  on  the  same  plan  the  ternary  pro- 
duct s .  rq.     But  to  shew  that  this  latter  is  equal  to  the  other  ter- 
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nary  product  sr.q,  it  is  necessary  and  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
angles  daf  and  fda  are  respectively  equal  to  bab  and  cdb;  and 
also  that  the  angles  afd  and  cfb  are  supplementary :  because 
we  have  to  prove  that  the  angles  daf  and  afd  represent  re- 
spectively q  and  sr^  and  that  the  supplement  of  fda  represents  a 
ternary  product  sr .  9,  which  is  equal  to  the  former  product  s .  rq. 
For  this  purpose,  conceive  a  spherical  conic  described,  with  b 
and  f  for  Jbci^  so  as  to  touch  the  arc  ab  ;  this  conic  will  also 
touch  the  arcs  bc  and  cd,  on  account  of  the  equalities  of  the  two 
angles  at  b  which  represent  r,  and  of  the  other  two  angles  repre- 
senting «  at  c ;  while  by  the  supplementary  character  of  the  angles 
at  the  focus  b,  it  will  touch  also  the  arc  ad,  and  therefore  will  be 
inscribed  in  the  spherical  quadrilateral  abcd.  (See  the  Memoir 
of  M.  Chasles  already  cited,  at  the  same  pages  as  before  of  the 
translation  by  Professor  Graves.)  But  this  inscribed  conic  gives 
the  two  required  equalities  of  angles,  at  the  corners  a  and  d, 
and  the  supplementary  character  of  the  angles  at  the  focus  F : 
and  thus  the  theorem  is  established,  or  the  associative  property 
of  the  multiplication  of  three  versors  is  proved  anew. 

303.  It  is  therefore  demonstrated,  in  several  different  ways,  of 
which  some  are  shorter  while  others  are  more  elementary,  that 
the  equation  already  often  mentioned  (see  293,  &c.),  namely, 

sr  .q^s.  rg^ 

is  in  fact  an  idbntitt,  although  by  no  means  a  truism  (compare 
108,  292),  in  this  Calculus,  when  9,  r,  s  denote  any  three  ver- 
sors; from  which,  by  the  properties  (188,  208)  of  tensors  o/pro^ 
ductSj  it  follows  at  once  that  the  same  equation  is  identical  when 
the  three  factors  denote  ant  thrbb  quatbrnions.  We  may 
therefore  omit  obnbrally  (compare  136,  194)  the  point  or 
other  mark  of  multiplication,  in  the  expression  of  any  such  ter- 
nary product,  and  may  denote  that  product  by  writing  simply  the 

symbol 

srq. 

^e  see  also  that  when  we  introduce  (as  in  296,  302)  the  con- 
ration  of  spherical  conies^  which,  however  (by  298,  299,  300, 
01),  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  do,  then  the  two  partial  or  61- 
r  nary  products^  rq  and  «r,  are  represented  cither  by  portions  of 
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the  two  CfcKc  ares  of  a  conic  circumscribed  about  a  qaadrilateral, 
or  else  at  pleasare  by  angles  at  the  twoy&ci  of  another  conic,  in^ 
scribed  io  amaiher  quadrilateral :  and  that  certain  portions  of  the 
sides  of  the  one  quadrilateral,  or  certain  angles  at  the  comers  of 
the  other,  represent  the  three  given  fiu:tors,  g,  r,  s,  regarded  as 
versors,  and  their  ternary  product,  srq.  It  may  be  allowed  me 
here  to  state  that  this  focal  representation  of  the  geome- 
trical relations  between  the  six  quaternions  q,  r,  s,  rq,  sr,  srq^ 
was  perceived  by  me  almost  immediately  after  the  notion  itself 
occurred  of  quaiemions  generally ;  and  was  exhibited  at  a  gene- 
ral meeting  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  in  November,  1843, 
together  with  various  geometrical  corollaries,  deduced  from  the 
same  construction. 

304.  It  is  easy  now  to  establish  the  associative  principle  of 
multiplication  generally,  for  uny  four  or  more  quaternions.  For 
if  /  denote  a  fourth  g^ven  factor,  we  shall  have 

I ' '  (r9)  =  ls.rq-  (ts)  r .  q^ 

by  treating  alternately  the  binary  products  rq  and  ts  as  if  each  of 
them  were  a  single  g^ven  quaternion,  and  by  employing  what  has 
been  already  proved  respecting  the  multiplication  of  any  three 
frictors ;  thus  we  may  write, 

t . srq  =ts,rq-tsr  .q  =  tsrq, 

the  points  being  again  found  to  be  needless.  And  on  the  same 
plan  we  should  pass,  with  the  utmost  ease,  from  the  case  of  four 
to  the  case  of  five  given  factors,  and  so  to  that  of  any  greater 
number  of  quaternions  to  be  multiplied  together:  the  order  of  the 
factors  being  still,  however,  in  general  essential  to  be  preserved, 
because  the  multiplication  of  quaternions  has  been  seen  in  former 
articles  to  be  not  a  commutative  operation,  though  it  has  since 
been  proved  that  it  is  an  associative  one.  We  may  for  the  same 
reason  now  assert,  generally,  if  we  retain  the  phraseology  of 
articles  218,  &c.,  respecting  the  operation  of  arcual  addition, 
that  this  operation  also,  like  the  multiplication  of  quaternions 
which  it  represents,  is  associative,  although  not  generally  com- 
mutative,  A  similar  assertion  may  be  also  made  respecting 
the  operation  of  angular  summation^  if  we  understand  by  the 

u 
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spherical  sum  of  two  angles  on  a  spheric  surface  what  was  de- 
fined in  article  268.  And  it  is  important  to  observe  that  even 
the  commutative  property  holds  good,  whenever  the  quaternions 
which  are  to  be  multiplied  are  coplanar^  or  coHixal;  that  is 
(see  93)  when  their  representative  biradiaU  are  parallel^  even 
though  they  may  have  opposite  aspects^  or  although  the  as^es  of 
the  factor  quaternions  may  have  their  directions  opposite.  For 
the  same  reason,  the  addition  of  vector  arcs  is  a  commutative 
operation,  when  the  arcs  to  be  added  are  portions,  whether  simi- 
larly or  oppositely  directed,  of  one  great  circle;  and  the  summa- 
tion  of  spherical  angles  is  in  like  manner  commutative,  when  their 
vertices  either  coincidej  or  else  are  diametrically  opposite. 

305.  Regarded  as  a  theorem  of  spherical  geometry,  the  asso- 
ciative property  of  multiplication,  for  the  case  of  three  versors, 
was  seen  in  art.  295  to  admit  of  being  stated  under  the  following 
form :  that  a  certain  curcual  equation^ 

^  KM  =  '^  DF, 

interpreted  as  in  217,  was  a  consequence  of  five  other  arcual  equa- 
tions of  the  same  sort,  namely  (see  fig.  58),  of  these  five : 

'^  AB  =  '^  KL,  '^  BC  =  '^  GH,  '^  EF  =  -^  HI,  ^  AC  =  ^  DE,  '^  GI  =  '^  LM. 

To  assist  ourselves  in  remembering  this  result,  we  may  state  it  as 
follows,  in  connexion  with  the  same  figure  68 :  \{five  out  of  the 
six  arcual  equations, 

'^  KL  « '^  AB,  '^  GH  =  '^  BC,  '^  ED  =  '^  CA, 
--  LG  «  -^  MI,  -^  HE  =  '^  IF,  '^  DK  =  '^  FM, 

be  giveny  the  sixth  knay  be  inferred.  Here  abc  and  mif  are 
triangles^  and  klghbd  may  be  considered  as  a  hexagon^  al- 
though its  sides  kl  and  gh  cross  ;  and  if  we  suppose  this  hexa- 
gon to  be  giveny  we  can  always  choose  the  two  triangles,  so  as 
to  satisfy  the  two  first  out  of  the  three  equations  on  each  of  the 
two  foregoing  lines ;  namely,  by  the  process  which  would  be  em- 
ployed (see  217,  218)  for  arcually  adding  gh  to  kl,  and  he  to 
^■■ijLo:  but  if  the  hexagon  have  been  arbitrarily  taken,  neither  of 
jpe  two  remaining  equations  (between  bd,  ca,  and  between  dk, 
vm)  can  then  be  expected  to  hold  good.  The  theorem  involved  in 
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the  associative  principle  shewSy  however,  that  if  one  of  these  two 
remaining  equations  between  arcs  be  satisfied,  the  other  will  be  so 
too.  We  may  then  state  this  associative  theorbm  as  follows : — 
**  Iftheftrst,  third,  and  fifth  sides  (kl,  gh,  ed),  of  a  spherical 
hexagon  (klghed)  be  respectively  and  arcually  equal  to  the 
first,  second,  and  third  sides  (ab,  bc,  ca)  q/oNE  spherical  triangle, 
then  the  second,  fourth,  and  sixth  sides  (lg,  he,  dk)  of  the  same 
hexagon  are  respectively  and  arcually  equal  to  the  first,  second, 
and  third  sides  o/'anoihbr  spherical  triangle  (mif).*' 

306.  We  might  also,  although  less  simply,  conceive  the  six 
points  A,  M,  B,  I,  c,  F,  as  being  the  six  successive  corners  of 
another  spherical  hexagon  ;  the  arc  ab,  drawn  from  the  first  of 
these  comers  to  the  third,  might  be  called  the  first  diagonal  of 
this  new  hexagon ;  the  arc  mi,  from  second  to  fourth  corner, 
might  be  called  the  second  diagonal;  and  in  like  manner  the 
arcs  BC,  IF,  CA,  fm  would  come  to  be  called  the  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  diagonals,  respectively,  of  the  same  second  hexa- 
gon AMBiCF.  And  then  the  associative  principle  for  the  multipli- 
cation of  three  versors  might  be  expressed  as  follows:  **  7/* five 
successive  sides  q/'one  spherical  hexagon  be  respectively  andar^ 
cually  EQUAL  to  five  successive  diagonals  q/*  another  spherical 
hexagonf  the  sixth  side  of  the  former  hexagon  will  in  like  man- 
ner  be  arcually  equal  to  the  sixth  diagonal  of  the  latter"  I 
once  proposed  to  call  this  result  the  theorem  of  the  two  hexagons; 
but  perhaps  the  comparison  which  afterwards  occurred  to  me,  of 
one  hexagon  with  two  triangles  (305),  is  simpler  and  more  na- 
tural. 

307.  The  enunciation  of  the  same  fertile  principle  may  be 
varied  in  many  ways.  For  example,  since  the  arcual  sum  of  the 
three  successive  sides  of  any  spherical  triangle  (third  plus  second 
plus  first)  must  be  considered  as  equal  to  zero,  on  the  plan  of  ar- 
cual addition  adopted  in  former  articles  (218,  &c.),  we  may  state 
the  result  of  art.  305  as  follows  : — "  If  the  arcual  sum  o/'one  set 
of  three  alternate  sides  of  a  spherical  hexagon  vanish,  when 
taken  in  a  suitable  order  (fifth  plus  third  plus  first),  theii  the 
arcual  sum  of  the  other  set  of  three  alternate  sides  of  the  same 
hexagon  (supposed  to  be  suitably  and  similarly  taken,  as  sixth 
plus  fourth  plus  second)  will  likewise  be  equal  to  zero.'*     If 

u2 
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then  we  allow  the  mark  ^  to  remind  us  that  +  signifies  arcual  ad- 
dition^  when  interposed  between  two  symbols  of  arcs  so  marked, 
we  may  write  the  following  formula : 

if  -^  BD  +  '^  GH  +  '^  KL  =  0, 
then  '^  DK  +  '^  HE  +  '-^  LG  =  0. 

The  first  of  these  two  equations  expresses  a  certain  relation  be- 
tween the  positions  of  the  six  points  k,  l,  g,  h,  b,  d,  upon  a  spheri- 
cal surface ;  the  second  equation  expresses  another  relation  of  posi- 
tion between  the  same  six  points ;  and  the  theorem  is,  that  these 
two  relations  are  so  connected^  that  each  involves  the  other.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  might  also  employ,  not  inconveniently,  the 

symbol  d  -  b  to  denote  the  same  directed  arc,  or  arcual  vec- 
tor (217),  as  that  already  denoted  by  ^  ed  ;  in  such  a  manner 
that  we  might  wnte,  generally j  by  a  comparison  of  these  two  no- 
tations, the  identity, 

B-A^'^AB. 

And  then  the  recent  formula  would  come  to  be  thus  expressed, 
perhaps  more  clearly  than  before : 

ifD-B  +  H-G+L-K  =  0, 
then  K-D  +  B-H  +  G-LeO, 

We  may  also  write, 

B-H  +  G-L«D-K,  ifH-G  +  L-K  =  E-D. 

308.  If  we  denote  respectively  by 

«*/3.  r;    8,  e,  J;    fl,  i|,  i;    ic,  X, /u, 

the  twelve  unit  vectors  drawn  from  the  centre  o  of  the  unit  sphere 
to  the  twelve  points 

A,  B,  C ;      D,  E,  F  ;      G,  H,  I ;     K,  L,  M, 

upon  its  surface,  then  we  may  consider  the  three  versors  9,  r,  Sy 
with  their  binary  products  r^,  sr^  and  their  ternary  products 
9 .  r^,  sr .  9,  as  equal  to  certain  quotients  of  these  vectors :  for 
we  shall  have  by  294,  295,  and  fig.  58,  the  equations, 
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To  justify,  therefore,  the  omission  of  the  paimi  in  the  symbol 

srg^ 

or  to  establish  the  auodativt  principle,  comes  to  shewing  (com* 
pare  art.  395),  that  the  equation  between  quotients, 

!L-L 
i»  a  conseqnenoe  of  five  other  eqnations  of  the  same  sort,  namely, 

^_^.    '_"y.   L-^ .    * -y .    '*_* 

~"       »       A  ""77* >        ^  ""        »      'V"~"S"* 


0    /3 


A     0 


And  this  consequence  respecting  quotients  may  now  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  already />roi>f</,  through  the  investiga- 
tions respecting  €urcs  and  angles,  which  have  been  given  in  recent 
articles.  Indeed,  we  lately  spoke  of  o«  ^,  &c.,  as  being  unit  vectors ; 
but  on  inspection  of  the  six  forgoing  equations,  it  is  evident  that 
their  lengths  may  be  arbitrarily  chosen,  without  disturbing  the 
result :  because  the  five  equations. 


TX 
Tk" 

.T0 
T«' 

T9 

"T0' 

T. 
T, 

T? 
T.' 

Tt 
T8" 

.T> 
T«' 

Tm 
TX" 

T. 
'TO' 

conduct 

\  by  ordinary  algebi 

ra  to  the  sixth  equation, 

Tm 

t:. 

Tk~T8* 

since  the  twelve  symbols  To,  T^,  &c.,  denote  (by  110)  twelve 
positive  or  absolute  numbers,  which  represent  the  lengths  of  the 
twelve  vectors.  We  may  therefore  dismiss  any  restriction  upon 
those  lengths,  in  inferring  the  equation 

K       S 
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from  the  five  other  equations  between  quotients  of  vectors,  which 
have  been  written  above. 

309.  The  six  connected  equations  between  quotients  ofvec^ 
torSf  which  have  been  assigned  in  the  foregoing  article,  might 
have  been  suggested  by  our  general  conception  (art.  108)  of  the 
operation  of  multiplication  of  quaternions^  without  any  such  con- 
struction by  representative  arcs  upon  a  sphere^  as  was  given  in 
figure  58.  To  see  this  clearly,  it  may  be  useful  to  refresh,  as 
follows,  our  recollection  of  that  earlier  and  (in  some  respects) 
more  general  conception. 

To  multiply  any  one  quaternion,  q^  by  any  other  quaternion, 
r,  it  was  shewn,  in  the  article  just  cited  (108),  that  we  are  in  ge- 
neral to  prepare  for  the  employment  of  the  earlier  formula  of  art. 
49,  namely, 

Transfactor  »  Pro£actor  x  Factor, 

by  making  the  given  multiplicand  quaternion^  7,  and  the  given 
multiplier  quaternion,  r,  assume  the  forms  of  a  factor,  /3  h-  a, 
and  of  a  successive  factor,  or  profactor,  7  -r  j3,  respectively ;  in 
order  that  the  sought  product  quaternion^  rq^  may  then  emerge, 
under  the  form  of  a  transfactor,  or  as  equal  to  the  new  quo- 
tient, 7  -^  a.  In  this  preparation  of  the  two  given  factors,  the 
symbols  a,  /3y  7  are  supposed  to  denote  three  lines,  or  vectors; 
and  the  conception  of  equality  of  quotients,  which  was  de- 
veloped in  arts.  102,  &c.,  is  employed,  in  order  to  transform  (ge- 
nerally) the  given  quaternions,  q  and  r,  into  two  others,  which 
shall  be  equal  to  those  given  ones,  but  shall  be  better  suited  for 
combination  among  themselves,  according  to  the  general  and/un* 
damental  relation,  above  cited,  between  factor,  profactor,  and 
transfactor.  In  other  words,  it  had  h^en  fixed  by  definition, 
for  reasons  assigned  in  the  Second  Lecture  (arts.  49,  &c.)  that 
the  two  equations, 

^«7xa,  7«rx/3, 

conduct  to  an  equation  of  the  form 

7  B  «  X  a,  where  « s=  r  x  9 ; 

provided  that  a,  /3>  7  denote  three  vectors^  whereof  a  at  least  is 
supposed  to  be  not  a  null  one.     This  was  indeed  the  very  foun- 
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dainm  of  oar  imtbrprbtation  of  the  symbol,  r  x  ^,  or  r .  j,  or 
rq ;  it  was  by  this  concbption  of  transfaction  that  we  gave  a 
meaninfff  a  distinct  signification^  to  the  general  expression: 
Product  of  two  Quaternions.  Thus,  not  indeed  without  rea- 
sons  assigned,  but  still  at  last  by  definition^  we  agreed  to  fix, 
generally,  that 

y^rq.a^  if /3  =  ;a,  andy«r/3; 

or,  eliminating  the  symbols  p  and  7,  we  so  interpreted  the  pro* 
duet^  rq^  of  any  tfco  quaternions  q  and  r,  as  to  make  trub  the 
associative  formula, 

rq^a^r.qof 

UNDER  THE  CONDITIONS  THAT  THE  THREE  SYMBOLS, 

a,  Jo,  and  r.qa, 

SHALL  DENOTB  SOME  THREE  VECTORS. 

310.  We  may  also  say  that  we  have  chosen  so  to  interpret 
the  product  rq^  as  to  render  (compare  87)  the  following  formula 
an  identity f  for  quaternions  as  for  ordinary  algebra : 

rq^rqa-Tra; 

where  rqa  is  written  for  r.qa;  and  where  it  is  still  supposed  that 
a  is  a  LiNB  (not  null),  and  that  this  line  is  so  selected,  that  when, 
according  to  the  simpler  and  earlier  conception  of  the 
MULTIPLICATION  OF  A  LINB  BT  A  FACTOR  (arts.  40,  &c.).  Com- 
bined with  the  notion  of  equalities  of  quotients^  or  of  fectors 
(103,  &c.),  this  line  a  is  multiplied  ^r«^  by  7,  and  the  product 
again  multiplied  by  r,  the  two  successive  results,  9a,  and  rqa^ 
shall  liketcise  both  be  lines.  Now  such  a  selection  of  the  line  a 
has  been  seen  to  be  always  possible :  namely,  by  taking  (see 
again  108)  for  the  line  ^a,  or  /S^  a  line  situated  (generally)  in  the 
intersection  of  the  planes  of  the  two  given  quaternions^  q  and  r, 
with  any  arbitrary  length,  and  with  either  of  two  opposite  direc- 
tions* If  the  two  given  planes  coincide,  or  are  parallel  to  each 
other,  then  any  line,  in  or  parallel  to  either  plane,  may  be  selected 
for  /3,  or  for  qa  ;  but,  in  every  case,  what  we  may  call  the  Defi- 
nitional Associative  Formula  of  Multiplication  of  Qua- 
ternions, namely,  either  of  the  two  following,  in  which  a,  qa, 
and  r .  qa  (or  rqa)  are  still  supposed  to  be  lines. 
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rq.a^r .  qa^  or  rq «  rqa  -5-  09 

gives  a  definite  meamng  and  determinate  value  to  the  symbol 
rq^  when  that  symbol  is  interpreted  hereby.  And  fi)r  this  very 
reason^  as  was  remarked  in  art.  108,  we  were  not  at  liberty, 
after  establishing  these  formulse  of  association^  for  the  case 
where  a,  qa^  and  rqa  were  lines,  to  establish  also,  without 
PROOF,  this  OTHER  and  more  general  formula  of  ihe  same 
associative  kind, 

qq.  q  =  q.  qq^  ox  sr.q-s  .rq^ 

which  has  been  the  subject  of  our  discussion  in  several  recent  ar» 
tides.  For  we  knew  already  how  to  interpret  definitely  the 
four  symbols  rq^  sr^  s  . rq^  and  sr  ,q\  and  (/'such  definite  inter- 
pretations of  the  two  last  of  these  symbols  ^QTefi)und  (as  in  fact 
they  have  been  found)  to  give  tico  equal  values^  or  to  conduct  to 
the  general  associative  equation  above-mentioned,  this  equation 
was  (as  stated  in  108)  to  be  considered  as  a  theorem,  and  not  as  a 
definition.  It  seemed  useful,  at  this  stage,  to  bring  this  view  dis- 
tinctly before  you,  although  it  was  partially  noticed  before ;  lest 
it  might  for  a  moment  be  thought  that  in  all  our  investigations, 
past  or  to  come,  respecting  the  general  associative  property 
of  multiplication  o{  quaternions^  we  were  merely  j^rortit^,  with 
more  or  less  of  pains,  what  had  been  previously  assumed.  We  did 
indeed  avail  ourselves  of  definition,  so  far  as  we  logically  could^ 
to  assimilate^  in  this  important  respect,  the  calculations  of  qua- 
ternions to  the  operations  of  ordinary  algebra  ;  but  this  aid  was 
only  valid  up  to  a  ceruin  point :  and  beyond  that  point  it  be- 
came necessary  to  have  recourse  to  proof,  and  to  employ  geotne* 
triced  demonstrcUion. 

311.  But  we  proposed  (in  309)  to  shew  how  the  six  con- 
nected equations  between  quotients,  of  art.  308,  might  present 
themselves,  without  any  consideration  of  arcs  or  angles  on  a 
sphere^  and  simply  as  consequences  of  that  general  conception  of 
multiplication  of  quaternions  which  has  been  discussed  in  the 
two  foregoing  (as  well  as  in  some  earlier)  articles.  Now  by  the 
nature  of  that  general  conception  we  are  immediately  conducted, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  the  establishment  of  the  three  equations, 

9-^-j-«,  r-7-5-^,  r^/.y-^a; 
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when  a,  pf  y  denote  as  before,  three  lines  ;  such  being  the  very 
TYPE  of  the  multiplication,  by  which  rq  is  conceived  to  be  pro- 
duced. But  when  we  come  to  multiply  this  product^  rq^  as  a 
new  multiplicand^  by  the  new  given  multiplier^  s^  we  cannot, 
without  danger  of  confusion,  continue  to  use  the  same  three  let' 
tersy  o,  /3,  7,  although  the  type  is  still  to  be  preserved.  We  must 
conceive  in  general,  that  some  new  liney  denoted  by  some  new 
letter,  such  as  e,  is  found  as  the  intersection  of  the  two  new 
planes  of  rq  and  «,  in  the  same  way  as  /3  was  conceived  to  be 
found  as  the  intersection  of  the  two  old  planes,  of  q  and  r ;  and 
must  then  derive,  or  suppose  to  be  derived,  from  this  new  line  c, 
two  other  new  lines,  S  and  £,  the  former  in  the  plane  of  rq^  and 
the  latter  in  the  plane  of  «,  just  as  a  was  taken  in  the  plane  of  ;, 
and  /3  in  the  plane  of  r ;  these  new  lines  being  moreover  such  as 
to  satisfy  the  equations, 

rj«  e  -5-  8,  *  =  ?-?-€,  and  therefore,  « . r^=  ?  -4-  8. 

For  the  multiplication  «  x  r,  we  must  in  general  employ  another 
line  i|,  namely,  the  intersection  of  the  two  planes  of  r  and  s ;  and 
also  two  other  lines,  0  and  1,  taken  in  those  two  planes  respec- 
tively, in  such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  these  other  equations, 

And  finally,  to  effect  the  multiplication  sr  x  q^  we  are  to  take 
two  lines  k  and  /i,  in  the  respective  planes  of  q  and  «r,  and  a  line 
X  in  the  intersection  of  those  two  planes,  so  as  to  give  the  equa- 
tions, 

312.  This  process  shews  then  hovf,  without  arcs  or  angles  on 
a  sphere,  and  even  without  any  preliminary  restriction  on  the 
lengths  of  the  lines  compared,  we  might  be  led,  by  our  general 
conception  of  multiplication,  to  establish  twelve  equations  between 
quaternions  and  quotients ;  which,  by  comparison  of  the  two 
values  thus  assigned  for  each  of  the  five  quaternions, 

q,  r,  *,  rq,  sr, 

would  conduct  (as  in  308)  to  the  Jive  following  equations  between 
quotients  at  vectors,  which  are  true  by  the  foregoing  construc- 
tion : 
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It  shews  also  how  we  may  be  led,  on  the  same  plan,  to  inquire 
whether  these  five  equations  involve,  as  a  consegtiencey  that  sixth 
equation  between  quotients,  namely  the  equation 

which  is  found  by  comparing  the  values  of  sr,q  and  s .  rq*  For 
unless  this  sixth  equation  can  be  shewn  to  be  a  consequence  of 
the  other  five,  we  shall  not  have  proved  the  general  associative 
principle  of  multiplication  of  three  quaternions,  at  least  on  the 
present  plan  ;  and  if  it  could  be  shewn  that  the  above-mentioned 
consequence  did  not  exist,  this  associative  principle  would  be 
overthrown.  But  i/y  conversely,  this  consequence  shall  be  shewn 
to  be  valid,  we  shall  thereby  have  proved  the  truth  of  that  as- 
sociative principle ;  for  the  five  equations  give,  as  expressions  for 
the  two  members  of  the  sixth,  if  we  adopt  for  shortness  the  no- 
tation of  fractions  (118) : 

K     \  K     0a     ti  0'  a     c/3  *  a  * 

S     cS     ca     €/3a' 

comparing,  therefore,  these  values,  we  shall  have,  generally,  by 
the  sixth  equation,  the  formula, 

where  the  three  quotients 

^    y    Z 

a'    0'    ? 

may  represent  any  three  quaternions^ 

?,   r,    *, 

notwithstanding  that  £  has  been  supposed  to  be  coplanar  with  a 
and  'y.  To  assert  then  that  the  sixth  equation  of  the  present 
article  is  a  consequence  of  the  former  five  equations,  is  merely  to 


Bet  IrniB^  tkss  dievn  tkM  die  fTiBh'mi  ^or  expraumi)  ot 
thk  jwmUliie  priaciple  Mght  aatnallT  coMhict^  vidKMii  aay 
iiftjcMcc  to  m  yifffy  to  fcm  die  fcwyaiiy  jyrtfls  ^«ur  cm* 
metiei  eymmUams  httmntm  jut  fmaHemis  i^iamkt  £•«»  ui  Jfionr^  I 
fball  be  OMitcBt  to  allow,  for  die  preseiit,  dw  dew^m^irmiim  of 
die  tsBe  MBocntm  principle  to  rest  on  wluit  kis  been  sbewm  in 
die  pffuuit  Lectnre  (296, 3M\  in  connexion  with  cieftttn  cnmet 
npon  n  ipheric  sorfaee;  or  on  the  componttiTely  dnncnlnry  in-» 
▼est%ationwitlispbemuidplnneSfinnits.998to301:  dltlKN^ 
(ns  fans  been  aerfcnl  tunet  nid)  n  new  and  tWqifnAnf  pioof  of 
die  tsBe  gcneial  and  nBpoitnnt  retolt  will  offer  itself  to  oar  no» 
tiee  herenfter,  in  eonnexion  with  the  tfjtfstnlire  principle. 

313.  The  tsBe  nssocindve  principle  nuiy  be  atetai  in  other 
wa3r5  bj  means  <^  qnotients  of  vectors,  and  of  binary  products 
thereof,  withoot  its  being  necessary  to  employ  JO  many  as  Irvlrt 
lines,  or  so  many  as  ax  equations.  For  eicample,  tius  principle 
will  be  snfficieDdy  stated,  if  we  in  any  manner  express  that  the 
following  fonnola  is  in  the  pres^it  cakolns  an  UaUiif : 

CO  *^       C    *Of3' 

because  amj^  three  given  qoateniions  may  be  put  under  the  fimns 
of  the  three  quotients, 

and  no  essential  generality  will  be  lost,  if  we  amume  at  the  same 
time  the  copUmarityy 

« Hi  o»  7- 

But  this  last  relation  allows  us  to  introduce  tmo/Aer  vector  ^,  co- 
planar  with  a,  7,  €,  and  such  as  to  satisfy  the  following  relation 
(which  is  in  fact  the  fourth  of  the  five  given  equations  between 
quotients,  in  308  or  in  312)  : 

^  =- ;    or  by  alternation  (130),  ^^  -. 

c      a  Of 


^ 
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And  since  this  relation  conducts  to  the  value, 

£  a     S 

we  see  that  we  may  express  the  associative  principle  by  stating 
that 

The  PRODUCT  OF  TWO  QUOTIENTS  ofvectofs  remains  ther^re 
UNALTERED  IN  VALUE,  whcn  the  dividend  vector  (y)  of  the  mul* 
tiplicand  quotient  {y  -r-  /3),  and  the  divisor  vector  (c)  of  the  m«A- 
tiplier  quotient  (£-r-  c),  aie  changed  together,  to  any  two  new 
vectors  (a  and  S),  to  which  they  are  proportional  (in  theJuU 
sense  of  arts.  103,  129,  &c.).  And  we  see  that  in  i\x\%  Jbrm  of 
symbolical  expression  of  the  associative  principle,  only  six  vec- 
tors  (a  •  •  .Z)  are  introduced.  If  we  choose  here  to  bring  in 
again  the  qucUernionSy  q^  r^  s,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  we  have 
merely  been  expressing,  by  the  last  formula,  the  following  asso- 
ciative identity : 

(s.rq)q'^^s{rq.q-^); 

whereof  each  member  -  sr.  Or  if  we  prefer  to  employ  sums  of 
arcsy  we  may  say  that,  in  fig.  58, 

-^  DP  +  '^  BA  =  '^  EF  +  '^  BC,  if  '^  DA  =  '^  EC. 

And  it  would  be  easy  to  assign  a  geometrical  interpretation  for 
this  result,  by  means  of  spherical  conies. 

314.  In  the  notation  o(  reciprocals  (117,  &c.),  and  with  the 
aid  of  a  few  inversions  and  alternations  (130),  the  six  equations 
of  recent  articles  may  be  expressed  and  arranged  in  two  sets  of 
threCf  as  follows : 

the  sixth  being  still  that  one  which  is  to  be  a  consequence  of  the 
other  five.  Now  whatever  arbitrary  vectors  may  be  denoted  by 
the  Jive  symbols  i,  if,  0,  k,  X,  we  can  always  find  two  other  vec- 
tors, /3  and  c,  which  shall  satisfy  the  four  conditions  of  coplana- 
rity, 
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/3|l|||.fl;    0lll'c,X;   t|||€,„;   i|||fl,X; 

and  can  afterwards  determine y&tir  other  vectors,  a,  y,  2^,  /u,  so  as 
to  satisfy-  the  two  first  of  the  three  equations  of  each  of  the  two 
sets  lately  written.  In  this  manner  we  shall  have  the  two  follow- 
ing values  of  two  binary  products  of  quotients : 

and  four  of  the  five  given  equations  will  be  satisfied,  without  any 
restriction  being  imposed  on  S,  or  on  the  five  vectors  c,  if,  0,  k,  X> 
from  which  the  six  other  vectors  a,  /3»  y^  Z9  h  fij  have  been  de^ 
rived.  But  if  we  are  to  satisfy  eUso  the  remaining  given  equation, 
namely,  the  third  of  the  first  set,  as  written  in  the  present  article, 
the  comparison  of  the  two  values  of  ay  ~^  shews  that  the  six  vec- 
tors S,  e,  i|,  0,  K,  X,  are  then  not  wholly  arbitrary,  but  are  con^ 
nected  by  the  following  relation  (restricting  indeed  partly  even 
the^vtf  vectors  c,  i|,  0,  k,  X) : 

Conversely,  if  these  six  vectors  be  connected  with  each  other  by 
this  relation,  we  see  that  we  can  choose  the  six  other  vectors 
a,  /3,  7,  Zy  h  M>  80  as  to  satisfy  the  whole  system  of  the^re  given 
equations  between  quotients ;  and  then,  by  the  associative  prin- 
ciple (supposed  to  be  now  known)j  we  can  infer  that  the  sixth 
equation  also  is  satisfied.  Hence,  by  comparison  of  the  two  va- 
lues of  ZfJi'^i  ^^  Ai'G  conducted  to  the  following  formula,  involving 
only  six  vectors: 

if8€-i=KX-i.0i|-\  then8ic-i  =  £i|-i.0X^ 

315.  It  follows  then  from  the  associative  principle  that  when- 
ever one  quotient  of  vectors  (such  as  S  ^  c)  is  given  equal  to  the 
product  of  two  other  such  quotients,  taken  in  a  determined  order, 
we  are  at  liberty  to  interchange  the  divisor  line  (c)  of  this  pro- 
duct with  the  dividend  line  (k)  of  the  multiplier  (ic  ^  X),  provided 
that  we  at  the  same  time  interchange  the  divisor  line  (X)  of  the 
same  multiplier  with  the  divisor  line  (q)  of  the  multiplicand 
(0  ^  t}),  leaving  unchanged  the  two  remaining  dividend  lines 
(S,  0),  namely,  those  of  the  product  and  multiplicand.  Recipro- 
cally  we  may  perceive  that  the  assertion  of  the  right  to  make 


^ 
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these  interchanges,  without  disturbing  the  equality  between  one 
quotient  and  the  product  of  two  others,  is  a  mode  of  enunciiUing 
the  associative  principle.  For  by  a  process  which  would  simply 
be  the  inverse  of  that  adopted  in  the  foregoing  article,  we  might 
shew  that  the  final  formula  of  that  article  is  equivalent  to  the 
assertion  that  one  of  the  six  equations  between  quotients  is  a  con- 
sequence of  the  other  five ;  but  the  assertion  of  this  consequence 
was  shewn  (in  312)  to  involve  an  enunciation  of  the  principle  re- 
ferred to.  In  the  notation  of  sums  of  arcs,  the  same  final  for* 
mula  of  314  may  be  stated  (compare  307)  as  follows : 

if  '^  LK  +  '^  HO  =  '^  ED, 

then  '^  HB  +  ^  LG  =^  KD ; 
or  thus : 

B-H+G-L  =  D-K,   ifK-L  +  G-H  =  D~B. 

316.  The  final  formula  of  314  may  also  be  thus  written  : 
if  (icX-i .  fln'O  «  »  S,  then  {t^^ .  OX'^)  ic  =  8. 

That  is  to  say,  if  the^it^e  vectors  c,  i|,  0,  X,  ic,  be  so  related  that 
the  multiplication  of  the  vector  eby  the  quaternion  icX'^  •  0i|'^  (or 

by  the  product  of  firactions,  -r  -  j  gives  any  one  line  (S)  as  the  re- 
sult, then  the  multiplication  of  the  vector  k  by  the  quaternion 
ci|~^  •  0X~^  will  give  the  same  tine  (S)  as  the  product.  Under  this 
form^  with  the  points  khA  parentheses  above  written,  we  may  be 
considered  as  still  only  expressing  in  a  new  way  the  associative 
principle  of  multiplication,  for  any  three  quaternions ;  but  if  we 
now  regard  that  principle  as  having  been  already  proved  (by  any 
of  the  methods  given  in  arts.  293  to  303),  and  remember  that  in  • 
3j04  the  same  principle  was  extended  to  any  number  of  fiictors, 
we  see  that,  as  an  inference  from  the  associative  principle,  we 
may  onUt  those  points  and  parentheses,  and  may  write  simply, 

«i|->0X-»r  =  8,  ificX-»0i|-i€  =  8. 

Or  because  the  five  fiictors  here  considered,  including  the  reci- 
procals of  i|  and  X,  may  denote  any  five  vectors^  subject  only  to 
the  condition  which  the  formula  t<«e(/' expresses,  we  may  take 
any  other  six  Greek  letters  as  symbols  of  these  fiEU^tors  and  their 
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product;  and  may,  therefore,  write,  with  equal  generality,  and 
with  somewhat  greater  simplicity,  the  formula. 

In  words,  ^*  if  the  continued  product  of  five  vectors  be  a 
VBCTOR,  when  they  are  taken  in  any  one  ordee,  their  continued 
product  will  be  equal  to  the  same  vector,  when  they  are  taken 
in  the  opposite  order/' 

317.  It  is  obvious  that  this  last  result  is  analogous  to  the 
equation  of  195, 

or  to  the  two  connected  equations  of  194, 

where  a,  /3,  y  were  three  coplanar  lines  ;  under  which  condition 
qfcoplanarity  alone  (by  the  preceding  Lecture),  either  the  con- 
tinued product  of  three  lines,  or  the  Jburth  proportional  to  them, 
can  be  itself  a  line.  But  we  are  now  prepared  to  prove,  more 
generally,  that  ^^  if  the  continued  product  of  a^y  odd  number 
OF  vectors  be  a  line,  it  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  same 
vectors^  taken  in  an  inverted  order;  for  example,  for  seven 
such  factors,  we  have  the  formula, 

flZB^yfia  =  apySeZvf  if  either  =  0. 

In  fiact,  the  equation  (190,  222), 

K.rq^Kq.  Kr, 
gives  evidently 

K{s.rq)^K.rq.Ks='{Kq.Kr)Ks; 

or  simply,  by  the  associative  principle, 

K  .  srq  =  Kq  Kr  Ks ; 

the  points  being  omitted  as  unnecessary  between  the  symbols  of 
the  three  factors  K«,  Kr,  Kq^  in  the  second  member  of  this  last 
equation ;  but  one  point  being  retained  in  the  first  member,  to 
express  that  the  characteristic  K  operates  on  all  that  fol- 
lows it  in  that  member,  namely,  on  the  ternary  product  srq. 
In  like  manner,  if  /  be  any  fourth  quaternion,  we  have 


^ 
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K(i,srq)^K.srq.  Ki; 
tbatis 

K.isrq  =  KqKr  Ks  Ki: 

and  so  on,  for  any  number  of  factors.     Tbe  result  of  190  may, 
tlierefore,  be  ibns  extended : — **  Tike  comjugatt  of  ike  prodmci  of 
amp  number  of  quatemicfms  is  equal  to  the  prffdmet  of  the  conju- 
gateSf  taken  in  an  inverted  order  J*   Bat  also  (by  1 14)  the  conjm- 
geUe  of  a  vector  is  equal  to  the  negative  oY  that  vector;  thus. 

We  have,  therefore,  not  only  the  formula  (see  89,  193), 

for  the  case  of  two  vectors,  but  also  these  others  : 

K  .  y^  =  -  a^, 

the  sign  -f  or  -  being  used,  according  as  the  number  of  the  vec- 
tor &ctors  is  even  or  odd.     Hence, 

if  7^a  =  8,  then  a/By  « -  KS=  S ; 

if  €«y^a  =  ?:,  then  a^y8€  =  -  Kf  =  J; 

if  n^fSy^a^  0,  then  a^ySc^q^  -  K  0«  0; 

and  so  on,  for  any  odd  number  of  vectors*  The  theorem  enun- 
ciated in  the  present  article,  respecting  any  such  product  of  vec- 
tors, is  therefore  proved  to  be  true;  and  we  see,  conversely,  by  a 
principle  stated  in  187,  that  '*  if  the  product  of  any  odd  number 
of  vectors  he  equal  to  the  product  qfthe  same  vectors  taken  in  an 
mvBRTBD  OBDBR,  tkis  product  is  ITSELF  a  vector:*'  because  it  is 
equal  to  the  negative  of  its  own  conjugate. 

318.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  number  of  the  vectors  be 
et^en,  the  same  reasoning  proves  that  their  continued  product  is 
changed  to  its  own  negative^  if  this  product  be  a  /tne,  and  if  the 
order  of  the  factors  be  inverted :  thus,  not  only  have  we  the  for- 
ula  (compare  82)  for  two  vector  factors, 

a0-K,/3o--0a,if/3a  =  y, 

ut  also,  in  like  manner, 
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ii/3yS'°-  Sy/Sa,  if  £7/80  -  c. 

And  conversely,  t^the  continued  prodact  of  any  even  number  of 
▼ectors  be  equal  to  the  negative  of  the  product  of  the  same  vec- 
tors taken  in  an  inverted  order,  then  each  of  these  two  products 
is  equal  to  a  line.  I  may  just  notice  here,  what  you  will  have 
no  difficulty  now  in  proving  for  yourselves,  as  an  extension  of 
the  result  of  art.  192,  that  whatever  the  number  of  Jactors  may 
be,  and  whether  they  be  vectors  or  quaternions,  the  reciprocal 
of  the  product  is  always  equal  to  the  product  of  the  recipro- 
calsf  taken  in  an  inverted  order. 

319.  Again,  the  property  of  being  equal  lo  their  own  conju- 
gates is  one  which  belongs  (1 14)  to  scalar $^  and  to  no  otA^r  quater- 
nions ;  for  it  is  only  when  the  angle  of  a  versor  vanishes^  or  be- 
comes equal  to  two  right  angles^  that  no  real  change  in  the  final 
direction  of  the  turned  line^  or  versum  (65),  is  produced  by  re- 
versing the  direction  of  the  rotation  (89),  in  order  to  pass  to  the 
conjugate  versor.  We  have  then  not  only  (compare  85)  the  for- 
mula, 

a^=K.^a=^a,  if^o  =  a, 
but  also 

afiyl  =  K  .  ly^a  =  Sy^a,  if  §700  =  ft, 

and  in  like  manner, 

a^S^  =  SeSyjSa,  if  this  =  c,  &c. ; 

a,  ft,  c  being  here  used  to  denote  some  scalar  values.  And  con- 
versely, ifafi  » /3a,  or  if  afiyS  =  Syfia^  &c.,  then  each  of  these 
two  equated  products  of  some  given  and  even  number  of  vectors, 
in  which  the  order  of  the  fietctors  is  inverted  in  passing  from  one 
product  to  the  other,  must  be  equal  to  some  scalar  value^  such  as 
a,  or  ft,  &c. 

320.  Some  interesting  examples  of  continued  products  ofvec* 
tors  are  supplied  by  the  consideration  of  rectilinear  pofy^oii^,  in- 
scribed  in  a  circle^  or  in  a  sphere.  And  first,  for  the  case  of  a 
plane  triangle^  abc,  we  know  (by  197,  198)  that  the  product 

CA  X  BC  X  AB,    or  (a  -  C)    (C  ~  b)    (b  -  a), 
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of  its  three  successive  sides,  r^arded  as  three  rectors,  is  another 
rector,  which  has  the  direction  of  the  tangent  at  the  first  corner, 
A,  to  the  circle  circumscribed  about  the  triangle,  or  more  parti- 
cularly, the  direction  of  the  tangent  to  the  segment  abc  of  this 
circle;  namely,  the  tangent  at  in  the  annexed  figure 66:  so  that 
the  product  line  thus  found  represents 
the  initial  direction  of  the  motion  along 

the  tircumference,jTom  a  through  b  to  c.  c^ f^^ 

(Contrast  with  this  the  direction  found  /^l\~~~~~f'"^^^' 
in  131,  for  the  fourth  proportional  to  jj'/W  \  /  /T\ 
BC,  CA,  and  ab.)  Let  d  be  a  fourth  {■f'"-\  I  /  \\ 
point  upon  the  same  circumference,  \  //'■■.  \  :""-/..  j/ 
taken  (as  we  shall  at  first  suppose)  be-  Bvl  ''■,  \<L/  Sy^ 
tween  c  and  a,  on  the  continuadon  of        ^^^Ni/^^O^^^ 

the  arc  abc  ;  so  that  abcd  is  (compare  A 

fig.  27,  art.  132)  an  inacritedand  uncrossed  quadrilateral;  then 
the  conUnued  product, 

DA  X  CD  X  AC,    or  (a  -  d)   (d  -  C)    (c  -  a), 

by  the  same  principle  respecting  an  intcribed  triangle,  is  con* 
Btructed  by  a  new  line,  which  has  the  direction  of  the  same  tan- 
gent at  to  the  circle  as  before.  If,  on  the  other  band,  a  point  D' 
he  taken  on  ^e  arc  abc  itself,  so  that  (compare  fig.  28,  art.  132) 
the  inscribed  quadrilateral  abcd'  is  a  crossed  one,  then  the  mo- 
tion along  the  circumference  from  a  through  c  to  d'  is  opposite 
to  that  from  a  through  b  to  c  i  and  the  continued  product 

d'a  X  cd'  X  AC,  or  (a  -  d")  (d'  -  c)  (c  -  a), 
it  represcDted,  as  to  its  direction,  by  the  opposite  tangent,  at',  in 
the  recent  figure  66.  Multiplying,  then,  with  the  help  of  the 
asao^atire  prindple,  the  product  of  the  sides  of  the  first  triangle, 
ABC,  by  the  product  of  the  sides  of  the  second  triangle,  acd,  and 
observing  that  the  prodtict  of  two  opposite  vectors^ 

AC  XCA,  or  (c- a)  (a-c), 
is  always  (by  84)  a  poeitive  scalar,  we  see  that  the  coMTiNtJiD 
PtIODOCT, 

DAXCDX  BCX  AB,    or  (A  -  D)  (D-C)  (c-B)  (b-a). 
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q^^Ae  FOUR  SUCCESSIVE  sides  of  an  uncrossed  quadrilateral 
IN  A  circle,  abcd,  is  equal  to  a  negative  scalar  ;  because  it 
can  only  diflfer  by  a  scalar  and  positive  coefficient,  or  multiplier, 
from  the  product  at  x  at,  or  from  the  square  of  the  tangential 
▼ector  AT,  which  square  (by  85)  is  negative.  On  the  other  hand, 
for  the  inscribed  but  crossed  quadrilateral,  abcd',  the  product 
of  the  four  successive  sides, 

d'a  X  cd'  X  bc  X  AB,  or  (a  -  d')  (d'  -  c)  (c  -  b)  (b  -  a), 

maybe  shewn,  by  the  same  mode  of  reasoning,  to  be  a  positive 
scalar ;  because  the  product  of  the  two  opposite  tangential  vec- 
tors, at  and  at',  is  positive.  We  have,  therefore  (by  113),  the 
following  values  for  the  versors  of  these  two  quaternary  pro- 
duds: 

U .  (a  -  d)  (d  -  c)  (c  -  b)  (b  -  a)  =  -  1 ; 

U.(a-d')  (d'-c)  (c^b)  (b-a)  =  +  1. 

321.  We  see  then  that  the  continued  product  of  the  four  suc- 
cessive sides  of  a  quadrilateral  inscribed  in  a  circle  is  always 
equal  to  a  scalar ;  a  conclusion  which,  geometrically  considered, 
contains  a  characteristic  property  of  the  circle  (compare  200) ; 
and,  which  as  a  symbolic  result,  appears  likewise  to  be  peculiar 
(compare  198)  to  the  calculus  of  quaternions.  The  formulse  re- 
cently written  to  express  it  may  also  (by  113)  be  thus  trans- 
formed (compare  again  200)  : 

U  •  (d  -  c)  (c  -  b)  (b  -  a)  =  U  (a  -  d)  ; 
U .  (d'-  c)  (c  -b)  (b  -  a)  =  U(d'-  a)  ; 

or  thus : 

U .  (c  -  b)  (b  -  a)  =  U  .  (c  -  d)  (a  -  d)  =  U  .  (c  -  d')  (d'  -  a)  ; 
or  finally  thus : 

A-B  D-A  A-D 

And  under  this  last  form,  you  will  easily  find  that  the  result  ex- 
presses, in  the  notation  of  this  calculus,  the  well-known  supple- 
mentary relation  between  opposite  angles  (abc,  cda)  of  an  un- 
crossed quadrilateral  in  a  circle,  and  the  equally  well  known 
relation  of  equality  between  angles  (abc,  ad'c)  which  are  in  one 

x2 
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common  segment.  See  the  curved  arrows  in  the  recent  figure  66. 
And  the  equality  of  the  angle  abc  to  the  angle  t  ac  (between 
the  chord  ac  and  the  tangent  at'  to  the  alternate  segment)  may 
be  expressed  by  writing,  as  the  calculus  allows  us  to  do,  with  the 
help  of  the  associative  principle, 

U.(c-b)  (b-a);=U{(c-a).(a-c)  (c-b)  (b-a)) 

=  U .  (c  -  a)  (t  -  a)  ;  that  is, 

A-B*  T-A 

In  several  recent  transformations,  we  have  employed  the  princi- 
ple, that  the  vbrsor  of  the  product  of  any  number  offactor$ 
(whether  they  be  vectors  or  quaternions)  is  equal  to  the  product 
OF  THE  VERSORS ;  which  is  an  extension  of  the  corresponding 
result  of  art.  ISS^,  respecting  the  versor  of  a  product  oi  two  qua- 
ternions, and  may  be  expressed  symbolically  by  the  formula, 

un=nU: 

this  latter  being  analogous  to  the  formula  Til  =  IIT  of  art.  208, 
which  denoted  the  analogous  extension  of  the  result  of  188,  re- 
specting the  tensor  of  a  product. 

322.  In  the  same  figure  66,  let  s  be  a  new  point,  on  the  arc 
ABCO  prolonged ;  and  complete  the  inscribed  and  uncrossed  pen- 
tagon^  abcde.     The  ternary  product, 

EA  .  DB  .  AD,  or  (a  -  b)  (B  -  d)  (D  -  a), 

is  a  line  in  the  direction  of  at  ;  multiplying  this  line,  therefore, 
into  the  quaternary  product  of  the  sides  of  the  quadrilateral  a.bcd, 
which  haes  been  found  to  be  a  oegative  scalar, 

(a  -  d)  (d  -  c)  (c  -  b)  (b  -  a)  <  0, 

and  remembering  that  the  following  product  of  two  opposite 
lines  is  positive, 

(d-a)  (a-d)>0, 

^  we  find,  by  the  associative  principle,  that  the  following  quinary 
product  of  vectors^ 

EA.  DB  .CD.  BC  .  AB=«(A-b)  (B  -  D)  ("D  -  c)  (C  -  B)  (B  -  a), 
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mam^f,  the  prodrnd  ^iktjm  smece$$we  slides  qfiAe  imserihd 
mmd  mmtnmsed  pemiu^am  abcbb,  is  a  kme  hariiig  the  direcdoii  of 
tlie  offotiie  i&mpeaiimi  Meter,  at^ .  Had  we  efaoten  to  consite 
either  of  the  two  inscribed  and  emsseii  jMStepons,  abcdb',  abcd's, 
in  the  same  figure  66,  we  should  hare  found  by  similar  reason- 
ings, that  the  product  of  the  fire  soeceasiTe  sides  of  each  penta- 
gon was  equal  to  a  line  in  the  directioB  of  the  ongimtd  tangent 
AT  itself  and  moi  in  the  opposite  direction.  For  an  inscribed 
kexagam^  the  product  of  sides  would  be  found  to  be  igain  a  aea- 
lor.  And  so  proceeding,  we  might  shew  with  ease  that  **  ike 
prodmd  of  the  successive  sides  of  a  poij^gom  mseribed  im  a  evrde 
is  eqmai  io  a  scalar,  if  the  mamber  qfike  sides  be  ktun  ;  bmt  to 
a  TAKGEHTiAL  TBCTOR,  drtncm  at  the  first  comer  of  ike  pofy^om^ 
if  the  nmmber  qfsitUs  be  odd.**  It  is  worth  noticing  that  in  eaek 
of  these  two  eases  the  product  remains  unckamged  {hj  317,  319), 
when  the  order  of  the  foctors  is  inverted. 

323.  Passing  now  from  piane  to  gaucke  polygons^  that  is  to 
rectilinear  and  closed  figures  which  are  not  contained  in  ang  sim^ 
gleplane^  let  us  consider  io  the  first  place  a  gacchb  {or  bent) 
QUADRILATERAL^  ABCD,  inscribed  io  a  spheric  surface.  The 
planes  of  abc  and  acd  being  aoir,  by  hypothesis,  distinct^  they 
cut  the  spbercL  in  two  different  circles^  which  may  be  conceived 
to  be  projected  orthographically,  in  fig.  67,  into  two  ellipses^  on 
the  tangent  plane  at  a:  and 
the  same  two  secant  planes  cut  *** 

also  this  tangent  plane  in  two 
different  straight  lines,  at  and 
AU,  neither  coincident  with  nor 
opposite  to  each  other  in  direc- 
tion,  but  touching  respectively 
the  two  circles  (or  the  two  el- 
lipses) just  now  mentioned. 
We  may  also  conceive  that  these 

tangents  are  so  chosen  as  to  touch  the  segments,  abc,  acd, 
themselves,  rather  than  the  alternate  segments  of  the  two  cir- 
cles just  now  mentioned ;  and  then  (320)  the  two  ternary  pro- 
ducts of  vectors, 

(a-c)  (c-b)  (b-a),  and  (a-d)  (d-c)  (c-a). 


•^ 
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will  be  lineSf  in  the  directions,  respectively,  of  these  two  tan- 
yentSy  at  and  au.  Hence  by  a  process  the  same  in  principle  as 
that  of  art.  320,  and  only  slightly  modified  to  meet  the  present 
question,  we  find  that  the  quaternary  product, 

(a  -  d)  (d  -  c)  (c  -  b)  (b  -  a), 

of  the  four  successive  sides  of  the  gauche  quadrilateral,  differs 
only  by  a  scalar  and  positive  coefficient  from  that  quaternion 
which  is  the  product  of  the  two  tangential  vectors;  so  that  the 
versors  of  these  two  products  must  be  equals  and  we  may  write 
the  following  equation : 

U .  (a  -  d)  (d  -  c)  (c  -  b)  (b  -  a)  =  U .  (u  -  a)  (t  -  a), 

324.  The  radius  oa  (if  o  be  the  centre  of  the  sphere)  is  of 
course  perpendicular  to  both  the  tangents,  at  and  au  ;  it  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  from  our  general  principles  respecting  the  multi- 
plication of  any  two  lines  (88,  273)  that  the  unit^axis  of  the 
recent  quaternary  product  must  either  coincide  with,  or  be  op^ 
posite  to,  the  direction  of  this  radius,  according  as  the  rotation, 
round  the  radius  prolonged,  from  au  to  at,  is  positive  or  nega« 
tive;  we  may  then  write, 

Ax .  (a  -  d)  (d  -  c)  (c  -  b)  (b  -  a)  =  ±  U  (a  -  o). 

With  respect  to  the  angle  of  the  same  quaternary  product,  con- 
sidered as  a  versor  or  as  'a  quaternion,  it  is  equal,  by  the  same 
general  principles,  to  the  supplement  of  the  angle  uat  at  a,  be- 
tween the  two  tangents  au,  at  ;  or  to  the  angle  between  at  and 
au'  (ua  prolonged  through  a)  ;  or  finally,  to  the  angle  at  a,  upon 
the  surface  of  the  sphere,  between  the  two  small  circls  arcs, 
ABC  and  ADC,  as  suggested  in  the  annexed 
figure  68.  We  know  then  perfectly  how  to 
interpret  the  continued  product  of  Jour  suc- 
cessive sides  of  any  gauche  quadrilateral: 
namely,  by  circumscribing  a  sphere  about  it,  i       *    » 

and  then  proceeding  as  above.  For  the  axis  \\  J  / 
of  the  product  is  a  normal  to  this  sphere  &t 
the  first  corner  a  of  the  quadrilateral ;  the  out- 
ward or  in  warded!  rection  of  this  normal  being 
determined,  as  above,  by  the 'character  of  a 
certain  rotation  :  and  the  angle  of  the  same  U/ 
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(A- a)  (i-D>  (d-aK 

Again,  the  fiiUavii^  product  of  o| 

(o-a)(a-d)>0: 
and  tbe  temaiy  prodact, 

AT  V  Ar  X  AT, 

of  tfaiee  coplanar  tangents  to  the  spheie  at  a,  is  ami4itr  line  ia 
the  wame  tangent  plane ;  hence  the  qmitmrp  ptodmei  of  the  fiva 
suocessiTe  sides  of  the  imscribed  pcmtafgtomy 

(a  -  a)  (a  -  d)  (o  -  c>  (c  -  a)  (a  -  aV 

is  a  iiiUy  haring  this  last  mentioned  diroction  in  the  Un^onl 
plane  to  the  sphere  at  a.     We  may,  therefore,  write» 

U .  (a  -  a)  (a  -  d)  (d  -  c)  (c  -  a)  ^b  -  a)  - 
U .  (t  -  A^  (V  -  A>  (T  -  a>  ; 

and  may  eomttruct  ike  dirtctiom  qftke  line^  which  is  the  m/ar  of 
this  quinary  product,  hy  means  of  a  tampmt  aw  at  a  to  a  mrn* 
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eirck  ;  namely,  to  one  situated  (see  the  annexed  figare  69)  in  the 
same  tangent  plane  to  the  sphere, 
and  cutting  the  lines  at  and  ay  in 
two  points  t'  and  v',  such  that  the 
joining  line,  or  chord  t'v\  of  this 
new  circlci  may  be  parallel  to  the  y'j 
line  AC,  or  to  the  plane  acb.  And 
so  proceeding,  for  hexagons,  hepta- 
gons, &c.,  inscribed  in  the  same 
sphere,  and  having  their  first  comers 
at  A,  we  should  always  find  reductions  of  the  same  general  charac- 
ter;  namely,  to  products  of  four,  five,  or  more  tangential  vectors, 
all  situated  in  the  plane  which  touches  the  sphere  at  a.  But  in  ge- 
neral it  is  easy  to  shew  that  not  only  for  three  coplanar  lines,  but 
for  any  odd  number  of  such  vectors,  the  product  is  a  /ine,  in  the 
same  plane ;  and  that  not  only  for  two^  but  for  any  even  number 
of  coplanar  vectors,  the  product  is  in  general  a  quaternion  whose 
€ueis  \%  perpendicular  to  the  common  plane.  If  then  we  inscribe 
in  a  sphere  a  rectilinear  polygon  with  any  odd  number  of  sides, 
for  example,  a  gauche  heptagon  abcdbfg,  the  product 

(a  -  g)  (g  -  f)  (f  -  e)  (b  -  d)  (d  -  c)  (c  -  b)  (b  -  a) 

of  its  successive  sides  will  always  be  a  linb,  constructed  by  a  rec- 
tilinear tangent  to  the  sphere  at  the  first  corner  a  of  the  polygon ; 
but  if  we  inscribe  in  the  same  sphere  a  polygon  with  an  ewn 
number  of  sides,  suppose  a  gauche  hexagon^  abcdbf,  then  the 
product  of  its  successive  sides, 

(a  -  f)  (f  -  b)  (b  -  d)  (d  -  c)  (c  -  b)  (b  -  a), 

will  be  in  general  a  quatbrnion,  of  which  the  cms  will  be  nor* 
mal  to  the  given  sphere  at  the  point  a,  while  the  plane  of  the 
same  quaternion  will  be  tangential  to  the  same  sphere  at  the 
same  point ;  or  at  least  parallel  to  the  tangent  plane  at  that 
point,  a  distinction  which,  however,  is  unimportant  in  the  present 
theory. 

326.  The  theorem  respecting  a  pentagon  in  a  sphbrb, 
which  was  proved  in  the  last  article,  namely,  that  the  product  of 
its  five  successive  sides  is  a  lincy  or  a  vector^  involves  a  property 
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wUck  k  ckmrmeUnaih  t^tke  tpkere^  and  tnffices  to  oistik* 
GUiSH  iUsfram  btbrt  other  cmwved  nor/aet.  In  inct  if  the 
qmimarg  product  of  tbe  aides  ab,  —  BJ^  be  equal  loany  line  aw, 
lo  thai 

(a-e)  (b~d)  (d-c)  (c-b)  (b-a)«w-a; 

and  if,  as  is  allowed,  we  eonodre  the  ssune  three  iemarjf  pro- 
dnets,  as  before,  of  sides  and  diagonals,  to  be  constructed,  in 
lengths  as  well  as  in  directions  (see  198),  by  three  oiher  lines, 
AT,  AU,  AT,  which  shall  iouck  respectively  the  three  circles  abc, 
ACD,  ADB,  and  shall  give  the  three  equations, 

(a  -  c)  (c  -  b)  (a  -  a)  =  T  -  A, 
(a-d)(d-c)  (c-a)«u-a, 
(a-b)(b-d)(d-a)«v-^a, 

we  shall  then,  by  the  assodative  prindple,  have  the  expression, 

y    ^  (v-a)(p-a)(t-a) 

(d  -  a)  (a  -  d)  .  (c  -  a)  (a  -  c)' 

in  which  the  denominator  is  a  positive  scalar  (as  being  the  pro- 
duct of  two  such  scalars),  and  therefore  the  numerator,  like  the 
fraction,  must  denote  a  line.  The  three  lines  at,  au,  av  must, 
therefore,  be  copianar;  because  three  lines  which  are  not  con- 
tained in  any  common  plane  have  (as  has  been  shewn)  a  qmater* 
nioHj  but  not  a  vector^  for  their  product.  The  three  lately  men- 
tioned circles f  namely,  abc,  acd,  adb,  have  therefore  their  ton- 
gents  at  a  contained  in  one  common  plane  ;  which  (if  their  awn 
three  planes  be  distinct)  is  evidently  the  tangent  plane  at  a  to 
the  sphere  abcd,  circumscribed  about  the  two  first  circles,  or 
about  the  gauche  quadrilateral,  abcd.  Thus  the  third  tangent 
av  must  be  the  intersection  of  this  tangent  plane  with  the  plane 
of  the  third  circle,  adb;  and  lytbis  third  circle  cavld  differ  from 
the  circle  in  which  its  plane  adb  cuts  the  sphere  abcd,  we  should 
have  two  distinct  circles^  in  one  common  plane,  intersecting  each 
other  in  the  two  points  a  and  d,  and  yet  having  a  common  tan- 
gent av,  at  one  of  those  two  points  of  intersection ;  which  would 
evidently  (by  Euclid)  be  absurd.  The  circle  adb  is  therefore 
not  distinct  from  the  intersection  of  its  plane  with  the  sphere 
abcd  ;  or,  in  other  words,  this  sphere  contains  that  circle.  That 
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is  to  say,  the  gauche  pentagon  abcpb,  of  which  the  product  of 
the  five  successive  sides  has  been  given  (in  the  present  article) 
to  be  a  line^  t«,  y&r  that  reason^  a  pentagon  inscriptiblb  in 
A  SPHBRB :  and  its  corners,  a,  b,  c,  d,  b,  are  fivb  homosphjeric 

POINTS.- 

.  327.  The  existence  therefore  of  such  a  homospktBric  relation 
between  any  five  points  a,  b,  c,  d,  b,  or  the  condition  required 
for  those  five  points  being  situated  upon  one  common  spheric 
surface^  may  be  expressed  in  this  Calculus  by  the  following 

EQUATION  OF  HOMOSPH^RICISM  : 

1 

AB  •  BC  .  CD  .  DB  .  BA  «  BA  •  DB  .  CD  •  BC  .  AB  ; 

where  ab  is  used  as  a  symbol  for  the  vector  b  -  a,  &c.  ;  because, 
by  317,  if  the  product  of  five  vectors  remain  thus  unchanged 
when  the  order  of  the  factors  is  inverted,  that  product  is  itself  a 
vector.  And  that  other  condition  which  is  required  for /bur 
points  A,  B,  c,  D,  being  situated  upon  one  common  circle  (or 
rather  on  one  circular  circumference),  or  the  general  equation 
OF  concircularitt,  may  (by  319,  320,  321)  be  written  under 
the  closely  analogous  form : 

AB  .  BC.  CD  .  DA  =  DA  .  CD  .  BC.  AB. 

328.  Indeed  we  might  deduce  this  latter  equation  for  the  ctr- 
c/e,  from  the  former  equation  for  the  sphere.  To  shew  this,  con- 
ceive first  that  ABCD  is  a  gauche  quadrilateral,  and  that  b  is  a 
point  upon  the  circumscribed  sphere,  extremely  near  to  a.  The 
vector  DB,  or  the  fourth  side  of  the  inscribed  pentagon  abcdb, 
will  then  almost  coincide  with  the  vector  da,  or  with  the  fourth 
side  of  the  gauche  quadrilateral ;  but  the  vector  ba,  or  the  fifth 
side  of  the  pentagon,  will  be  a  very  short  line,  almost  tangential 
to  the  sphere  at  a,  but  otherwise  arbitrary  in  its  direction^  even 
when  the  quadrilateral  is  given.  Passing  then  to  the  limits  or 
supposing  that  (according  to  a  phraseology  often  used)  the  point 
B  is  infinitely  near  to  a,  we  see  that  the  plane  of  the  quater^ 
nioHj  which  is  equal  to  the  product 

DA  .  CD  .  BC.  AB,    Or  (a  -  D)  (d  -  c)  (c  -  b)  (b  -  a), 

must  coincide  with  (or  be  parallel  to)  the  tangent  plane  at  a  to  the 
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sphere  abco;  because  its  cat^mgttte  qusternion,  ab  .  bc  .  cd  .  da, 
when  operating  as  a  mnldplier  on  a  line  ba  of  arbitrary  direc- 
tion in  that  plane,  produces  a  line.     This  result  is  indeed  m- 
ebtded  in  what  was  found,  at  the  end  of  art.  325,  respecting  in- 
scribed gauche  polygons  with  any  even  number  of  sides  ;  and,  as 
relates  to  the  inscribed  and  gauche  quadrilateral^  it  agrees  with 
what  was  shewn  in  324,  respecting  the  normal  character  of  the 
axis  ct  the  quaternion  da  .  cd  .  bc  .  ab.     Still  it  appeared  to  be 
instructive  to  shew  how  this  property  of  the  quadrilateral  could 
be  obtained  as  a  Umit  from  the  property  of  the  pentagon  in  a 
sphere :  and  if  we  now  suppose  the  gauche  quadrilateral  to  JIaU 
ien  gradually  into  a  plane  one,  without  ceasing  to  be  inscribed 
in  a  sphere,  it  will  come  at  last  to  be  inserff^  in  a  circle, 
through  which  indefinilelp  many  epheres  may  be  conceived  to 
pass,  so  as  to  have  this  circle  abcd  for  the  common  intersection 
of  all  of  them.     There  would,  therefore,  be  found,  in  this  way, 
indefinitely  many  planes^  intersecting  each  other  in  the  tangent 
to  the  circle  at  the  point  a,  any  one  of  which  planes  would  have 
as  good  a  title  as  any  other  to  be  regarded  as  the  (indeterminate) 
tangent  plane  at  a  to  the  (indeterminate)  sphere  abcd  ;  and  con- 
sequently as  the  plane  of  the  product,  o  a  .  cd  .  bc  .  ab.     But  the 
only  case  in  which  ihe  plane  of  the  product  of  given  and  deter- 
mined fectors,  all  different  from  zero,  and  taken  in  a  given  order,  - 
can  Qik  this  calculus)  be  indeterminate^  is  the  case  where  this 
product  degenerates  (122,  &c.)  from  a  quaternion  to  a  ecalar. 
The  scalar  char(Mcter  (321)  of  the  product  of  theybtir  successive 
sides  of  a  quadrilateral  inscribed  in  a  circle,  is  therefore  found, 
by  these  considerations  of  limit^y  and  by  the  rules  of  the  calculus 
of  quaternions,  to  be  deducible  from  the  vector  character  (325)  of 
the  product  of  they^ve  successive  sides  of  a  pentagon  inscribed 
in  a  sphere. 

329.  From  what  has  thus  been  shewn  respecting  quadrila- 
terals and  pentagons  in  spheres,  several  consequences  may  be 
drawn,  a  few  of  which  shall  be  stated  here.  Suppose  then,  first, 
that  it  is  required  to  express  that  the  point  p  is  on  the  plane 
which  touches  at  a  the  sphere  abcd  ;  we  may  do  this  by  express- 
ing that  the  quaternion  product  of  the  four  successive  sides  ab, 
&c.,  of  the  quadrilateral  abcd,  when  multiplied  by  the  tangent 
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AP,  or  that  this  latter  tangent  multiplied  by  the  conjugate  of  that 
quaternion,  produces  another  line;  or  (see  317)  that  these  two 
multiplications  conduct  to  one  common  result :  that  is,  in  sym- 
bols, by  the  formula, 

AB  .  BC  .  CD  .  DA  .  AP  =  AP  •  DA  .  CD  .  BC  .  AB. 

Such,  therefore,  relatively  to  the  point  p,  is  one  form  of  the 

EQUATION    OF   THE   TANGENT   PLANE   tO  the  Sphere   ABCD   at  A. 

We  see  then  that  if  the  sphere  he  finite  and  determinate,  or  in 
other  words  if  the  quadrilateral  abcd  be  gauche,  so  that  the  fol- 
lowing EQUATION  OF  COPLANARITT  of  they&tir  pointS  A,  B,  C,  D, 

AB  .  BC.  CD  =  CD  .  BC.  AB, 

is  not  satisfied,  the  two  following  equations  between  ihe  Jive 
points  A,  B,  c,  D,  B, 

AB  .  BC  .  CD  •  DE  .  EA  *=  BA  .  DE  .  CD  .  BC  .  AB, 
AB  .  BC  •  CD  •  DA  •  AB  -  AE  .  DA  .  CD  .  BC  ,  AB, 

must  be  incompatible^  except  under  the  supposition  that 

E  =  A,  or  AE  a  a  null  line ; 

that  is  (when  abcd  are  not  coplanar)  the  two  last  equations  be- 
tween the  five  points  a  .  .  .  e  can  only  co-exist  under  the  suppo- 
sition that  E  coincides  with  A.  In  fact  the  first  of  those  two 
equations  expresses  (by  327)  that  e  is  on  the  spheric  surface 
ABCD ;  while  the  second  equation  expresses  (by  the  present  arti- 
cle) that  the  same  point  e  is  on  the  tangent  plane  to  the  same 
sphere  at  a.  When  we  come  to  establish  and  develope,  in  the 
next  Lecture,  the  distributive  principle  of  multiplication  of  qua- 
ternions, we  shall  be  able  to  confirm  this  result  by  a  simple  pro- 
cess of  calculation. 

330.  Again,  let  it  be  required  to  inscribe,  in  a  given  sphere, 
a  gauche  quadrilateral,   abcd,   whose  Jour  successive   sides, 
AB,  .  .  .  DA,  shall  be  respectively  para/fe/  to  Jour'  given  radii, 
o\,  OK,  OL,  oM.     In  the  an- 
nexed figure  70,   let  o  be  a         l    —        '*' 
point  of  crossing  of  the  arcs  ^"^!i^^v^ 

IK,   LM,  and  take  two   other? .y^.....-^^-.- p 

points  F,  H,  such  that  j/  -•* '      \ 

-^  FG  = -«  IK,  '^  OHe-^  lm;  ^       N  II 
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then  either  pole  of  ike  great  circle  fh  may  be  taken  as  the  sought 
position  ofthejiret  comer  a  of  the  quadrilateral  to  be  inscribed. 
For  the  quaternion  da  .  cd  .  bc  •  ab  can  only  differ  by  its  tensor 
from  the  product  of  the  four  parallel  radii,  cm  .  ol  .  ok  .  oi,  or 
from  the  product  of  the  two  quotients  of  radii, 

CM  -?•  OL  X  OK  -7-  OI  =  OH  -5-  OF ; 

the  tangent  plane  at  the  sought  point  a  is  therefore  parallel  (by 
328)  to  the  plane  of  this  last  quotient  of  radii,  that  is  to  the 
plane  of  the  two  radii  of,  oh  themselves.  And  as  to  the  ambi- 
guity of  pole  of  the  great  circle  fh,  giving  two  opposite  points 
upon  the  surface,  either  of  which  may  serve  as  the  position  of 
the  first  corner  A,  it  is  evident  that  such  an  ambiguity  onght,  by 
the  very  nature  of  the  problem,  to  exist ;  for  if  there  be  any  in* 
scribed  polygon,  abc  .  .  .  z,  and  if  we  pass  from  each  corner  to 
the  point  diametrically  opposite  thereto,  upon  the  spheric  sur&ce, 
we  shall  thus  fonn  a  new  inscribed  polygon,  a'bV  .  .  .  s',  of  which 
the  sides  shall  be  respectively  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  old  one, 

a'b'  II  ab,     b'c'  II  BC,  .  •  .  ZV  n  ZA. 

331.  The  process  of  the  foregoing  article,  for  inscribing  a 
gauche  quadrilateral  with  sides  parallel  to  four  given  radii,  was 
properly  an  analytic  process ;  in  the  sense  that  it  assumed  the 
possibility  of  the  required  inscription  ;  or  that  it  only  proved  that 
if  any  quadrilateral  could  be  inscribed,  according  to  the  given 
conditions,  then  the  first  corner  musl  have  one  of  those  two  dia- 
metrically opposite  positions,  a  and  a',  which  are  the  poles  of  the, 
great  circle  fh.  A  converse  and  synthetic  process  has  still  to  be 
assigned,  which  shall  shew  d  posteriori^  though  still  (if  we  think 
fit)  with  the  help  of  the  principles  of  quaternions,  that  each  of 
the  two  points  a,  a',  is  in  fact  Jit  to  be  the  first  comer  of  an  in- 
scribed quadrilateral,  abcd  or  ab'cV,  which  shall  satisfy  all  the 
conditions  of  the  question.  And  for  this  purpose  it  appears  to  be 
useful  to  consider  here  another  problem^  which  is  also  otherwise 
interesting,  respecting  rectilinear  polygons  in  spheres  :  namely, 
to  assign  an  expression  for  the  n'^  radius,  op«,  belonging  to  a 
system  of  n  radii, 

OPi,    OP2,  .  .  .  OPw, 
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which  are  formed  or  derived  in  soccession  from  a  given  initial 
radius  op,  by  inscribing  a  system  of  n  rectilinear  chords^ 

PPl,  Pi  P2,  .  .  .  Vn.1  Pn, 

respectively  parallel  to  n  given  radii  of  the  same  sphere,  which 
may  be  thus  denoted, 

oil,  Ola, .  .  .  oin ; 

or  to  any  other  n  given  lines  in  space. 

332.  Consider  for  this  purpose  any  two  radii  OA,  ob,  of  a 
circle  (a  great  circle  of  the  sphere),  and  draw,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure  71,  the  diameter  coc'  parallel  to 

the  chord  ab  ;  draw  also  the  diame-  ^' 

ter  bob':  and  let  it  be  required  to  ex- 
press oB,  or  its  opposite  ob',  by  means 
of  OA  and  oc  (or  00%  Here,  because  a 
conical  rotation  through  two  right  an-  0| 
gles,  round  either  oc  or  oc'  as  an  axis, 
would  bring  the  radius  oa  into  the 
position  ob',  it  results  from  the  pre- 
sent Lecture  (arts.  290,  291)  that  this 

i 

radius  ob'  may  be  expressed  as  follows : 

0B'=  oc  X  OA  -f-  oc  =  oc'  X  OA  -h  OC'. 

But  OB  is  opposite  to  ob';  wherefore 

OB  -  -  OC  X  O A  -J-  oc  =  -  oc'  X  OA  -i-  OC', 

Or  writing  for  conciseness, 

OA  =  0,  OB  =  /3,  oc  -  y, 
the  expression  for  /3  as  a  function  of  a  and  y  is  found  to  be : 

^  =  -707-^ 

333.  It  is  worth  observing  that  this  expression  holds  good, 
whatever  arbitrary  length  may  be  assigned  to  the  radius  of  the 
drcle,  or  to  the  two  equally  long  lines  a  and  /3.  The  same 
expression  is  valid  also  independently  of  the  length  of  7,  which 
symbol  may  denote  any  line  parallel  to  the  chord  ab,  with  either 
of  two  opposite  directions,  or  any  portion  of  that  chord.    So  that 
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if  AOB,  in  fig.  72y  be  iMy  uoseeles  triangle  on  the  base  ab,  and  if 

Dy  By  F  be  any  points  on  that  base, 

or  on  its  prolongations,  we  shall  have  ^'  ^^* 

the  expressions : 


T~S 


OB  =  -ADXOA  -T-  AD 
-  -  AB  X  OA  -T-  AB  -  -  AF  X  OA  -i-  AF. 

334.    I.  i.  e^y  now  to  reserve 
the  problem  proposed  in  art.  331,  re-  ^        * 

specting  a  polygon  of  any  number  of  sides,  inscribed  in  a  sphere. 
Writing 

OP»/»,   OPi«/»i,    OP,=p„  .  .  .  OP««/9«,  ^ 

and  • 


we  have 


and 


oil  =  «ij    OI,  =  Is,  .  .  •  OI«  «  Cm 


Tp  =  Tpi  =  Tpt  = .  .  =  Tp„ 


Pi  -  P  I  «lf  p«  -  f>i  I  tjj  •  •  .  f>«  -  pn-i  I  U  > 

therefore,  by  332, 

f>i = -  «ip«f  * ;  fh = -  «2/t>i«r* ;  . . .  p«  =  -  ««p«-i  *•"*• 

Hence,  by  the  associative  principle,  and  by  the  end  of  art.  318, 

pa  = + ijiipiiVir*  =  +  <i«i .  P .  Oa«i)'* ; 
P3 = -  cs<iiif>ir  ^j"  *«»■*=-  «»«i«i .  p .  {hhiiY  * ; 

and  if  we  make,  for  abridgment, 

we  shall  have,  finally,  as  the  expression  required  in  331,  the  fol- 
lowing : 

op,«p«  =  (-)*y»p5,-»; 

where  qn  is  generally  a  quaternion. 

335.  In  this  expression  we  may,  on  the  plan  of  333,  substi- 
tute for  the  radii,  ii, . .  u,  any  lines  to  which  they  are  parallel ; 
for  example,  any  segments  of  the  n  successive  chords,  ppi, 
•  • .  Pii.iP«.  Suppose  then  that  Ai,  As,  . . .  a«  are  any  n  new  points, 
not*situated  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere,  but  taken  respectively 
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on  the  n  chords  ppi,  PiP^,  &c.,  or  on  those  diords  prolong^ ; 
and  let  us  write> 

OAi  =  aij  OAg  -  089  .  .  .  OA«  =  On* 

Make  also, 

qi=ai-  p, 

j2  =  (a2-pi)  qu 
?3  =  (03  -  Pi)  q%i 


we  shall  have  the  following  system  of  expressions  for  the  n  suc- 
cessive radii,  from  oPi  to  oPn,  or  from  pi  to  pn,  considered  as  de- 
rived  (see  the  annexed  fig.  73)  in  succession  from  the  initial  ra^ 
dius  OP  or  p,  and  from  the  n  points^  Ai  to  Any  through  which  the 
n  chords,  ppi  to  Pn-iPn,  or  their  prolongations, 
are  to  pass:  ^^*- ^^* 

p\^-q\pqi'\ 
p%--^q%pq2^i 

pn^-qzpqf^ 

Pn  =  (-Tqnpqn^; 

this  last  expression  being  thus  of  the  same  form  as  that  found  in 
the  foregoing  article. 

336.  We  see  then  that  whether  the  n  chords  pPi,  •  .  •  Pn.i  p* 
be  parallel  to  n  given  lines,  or  pass  through  11  given  points,  there 
is  always  a  certain  quaternion,  q^^  which  can  be  formed  by  suc- 
cessive multiplication  of  those  n  lines,  or  of  n  segments  of  the 
chords  parallel  thereto,  and  which  is  such  that  the  final  radius  p« 
itself,  if  n  be  evtfi,  or  the  opposite  radius  -  /»«,  if  n  be  odd,  shall 
admit  of  being  derived  from  the  initial  radius  p,  by  a  conical  ro- 
tation (286,  &c.)  through  double  the  angle  of  this  quaternion, 
performed  round  the  axis  thereof.  In  order,  then,  that  the  points 
p,  Pi,  &c.,  may  be  the  corners  of  an  inscribed  and  closbd  poly- 
gon of  It  sides,  or  in  order  that  the  following  coincidence  of  points, 
or  equality  of  vectors,  may  hold  good, 

Pn  =  P,  or  pn  *  Pf 
it  is  necessary  and  sufficient,  if  n  be  even^  that  the  quaternion  qm 
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sboiUd  either  degenerate  into  a  scalar,  or  ehe  have  its  plane  per- 
pemUcular  to  the  initial  radius  p,  or  its  axis  coincident  there- 
with, so  that  the  conical  rotation  may  leave  that  initial  radius  im- 
ckanged.  And  if  the  number  n  be  oddj  then,  for  the  closure  of 
the  polygon,  it  is  necessary  and  suflBcient  that  the  quaternion  q^ 
should  degenerate  into  a  vector^  perpendicular  to  the  some  initial 
radius  p ;  in  order  that  the  reversed  of  this  radius  may  be  effected 
by  a  plane  rotation  through  two  right  anolbs  :  into  which 
plane  rotation,  or  semi-revolution,  the  conical  rotation  through 
2  L  9«,  round  Ax  .  qm  will  under  these  conditions  degenerate.  In 
symbols,  for  an  even-^ided  polygon,  the  bquation  of  closurb 
will  be, 

P-9npqn^\   OTpqn-qnp; 

which  gives  generally  the  parallelism. 

Ax .  5, 1  p, 

with  inclusion  of  that  limiting  case  for  which  the  quaternion  be- 
comes a  scalar,  and  its  axis  becomes  indeterminate.  But  for  an 
odd'Sided  polygon  the  equation  qf  closure  is, 

/t>  =  -ynf>y«.i,  or  pqn^'-qmp; 
which  can  only  be  satisfied  by  supposing 

jn  =  -  Kg,  X  p. 

And  from  the  composition  of  ^n  as  a  product  of  n  lines,  which  are 
respectively  parallel  to  or  coincident  with  the  n  successive  sides 
of  the  closed  figure,  or  at  least  with  segments  of  those  n  sides, 
it  b  evident  that  the  general  results  of  art.  325,  respecting  odd 
and  even-sided  polygons  inscribed  in  a  sphere,  are  thus  confirmed 
and  reproduced.  For  we  see  that  the  quaternion  product  qn 
either  reduces  itself  to  a  tangential  vector  at  p,  or  else  is  repre- 
sented by  a  biradial  (93,  &c.)  in  the  tangent  plane  at  that  point, 
according  as  n  is  an  odd  or  an  even  number. 

337.  It  is  easy  now  to  prove^  synthetically  (or  d  posteriori) 
by  quaternions,  as  was  proposed  in  331,  that  either  qfthe  two 
poles  of  the  great  circle  fu  in  fig.  70,  which  ^erejbund  analytic 
cally  (or  d  priori)  in  330,  is  in  fact  adapted  to  be  the  first  corner 
A  of  an  inscribed  and  gauche  quadrilateral  abcd,  whose  sidea 

Y 
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shall  be  respectively  parallel  to  the  four  §^veii  radii  drawn  to  the 
points  I,  K,  L,  M,  in  the  same  fignre  70.  For  if  we  start  with 
any  point  p  upon  the  same  spheric  surface,  and  draw  fn»n  that 
point  four  successive  chords, 

PPl  B  CI,    PiPa  I  OK,    P2P3  n  OL,    PsP4  I  OM, 

then  the  radius  0P4  may  be  derived  from  the  radius  op  by  the 
formula, 

where  the  quaternion  q^^  when  reduced  to  its  own  versor,  admits 
(by  830,  334)  of  being  thus  expressed,  with  reference  to  fig.  70 ; 

^4  =  OH  -1.  OF. 

That  is  to  say,  the  point  P4  may  be  obtained  from  the  point  p, 
by  a  rotation  in  a  small  circle^  parallel  to  the  great  circh  fh, 
and  through  an  arc  PP4,  which  in  direction  is  similar  to,  but  in 
number  of  degrees  is  double  of  the  arc  fh.  Now  not  only  will 
such  a  rotation  effect  an  actual  change  in  the  position  of  every 
other  point  on  the  surface,  except  the  poles  of  fh,  btU  also  it  will 
leave  those  two  points  unchanged;  so  that  if  we  set  out  with  one 
qfthem  as  the  point  a,  and  draw  three  successive  chords  parallel 
to  three  of  the  given  radii, 

AB  I  01,    BC  B  OK,    CD  I  OL, 

we  shall  have  also  thh^fimrth  parallelism, 

DA  I  OM  ; 

but  if  we  start  with  any  other  point  for  a,  the  three  first  paral- 
lelisms will  not  conduct  to  the  fourth  (P4  being  then  different 
firom  p).  We  have,  therefore,  not  merely  confirmed  the  analysis 
of  330,  but  also  have  supplied  the  synthesis  which  was  required 
in  831. 

338.  From  what  has  just  been  shewn,  it  follows  that,  if  we 
start  with  any  point  a  on  the  sphere,  which  is  not  one  of  the 
poles  of  fh,  in  fig.  70,  and  drtLwJbwr  successive  chords,  parallel 
to  the  four  given  radii, 

AB  |,OI,   BC  I  OK,    CD  |  OL,    DB  ||  OM, 

the  point  b  thus  obtained  will  not  coincide  with  a.     We  may. 
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howeFer, /tNH  it  to  a  by  a>f/U  ckord^  and  so  close  the  inscribed 
paUagam^  abcdb  ;  and  may  then  draw  9l  fifth  radius^  on,  parallel 
to  ihefiftk  side  of  this  pentagon,  or  to  the  fifth  chord  just  men- 
tioned, so  as  to  hare 

XA I  on. 

But  on  aecount  of  the  conical  rotation  by  whidi  the  point  a  can 
be  derired  from  a  (like  P4  from  p  in  337),  we  see  that  this  fifth 
side  or  chord  sa  must  be  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  that  rota- 
tion, or  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  great  circle  fh  ;  and  conse- 
quently that  the  fifth  radius  on  must  terminate  in  a  point  n 
situated  soauwhere  tcpaa  thai  great  circle.  Now  in  fig.  70,  art 
330,  we  have 

/N  PH  =  ri  LM  +  /^  IK  ; 

and  the  arcs  IK,  lm  are  the  first  and  third  sides  of  the  sphbri* 
CAL  or  8UPBRSCRIBKD  (not  rectilinear  and  inscribed)  pentagon, 
IKLMN.  Conversely,  we  might  have  started  with  an  arbitrary 
and  inscribed  gauche  pentagon  abcdb,  and  have  derived  from  its 
five  successive  sides  the  five  respectively  parallel  radii,  or  the  five 
points  I,  K,  L,  M,  N  upon  the  sphere ;  after  which  we  mig^t 
have  formed  the  arc  fh,  as  in  fig.  70,  and  have  shewn,  aS  above, 
that  the  point  n  is  situated  somewhere  upon  that  arc,  or  on  its 
prolongation.  We  arrive  then  at  the  following  graphic  property 
of  the  inscribed  gauche  pentagon,  which  might  however  have 
been  deduced  more  directly  from  the  equation  of  homosphcBricism 
(in  327),  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  geometrical  interpretation  of 
that  equation :  ^^If^  in  a  sphere^  the  five  successive  sides  o/an 
INSCRIBED  GAUCHB  PENTAGON  (abcdv)  be  respectively  pcu^allcl 
to  the  five  radii  drawn  to  the  five  corners  of  a  supbrscribbd 

SPHERICAL   PENTAGON   (IKLMN),  then  the  FIFTH  CORNER  (n)  of 

the  SECOND  pentagon  is  situated  somewhere  upon  that  great 
CIRCLE  (fh)  of  which  a  portion  coincides  with  the  arcual  sum 
(/^  LM  +  /^  ik)  ofthc  FIRST  AND  THIRD  SIDES  ofthat  sccond pen- 
tagon r  those  sides  being  taken  in  a  suitable  order  (third  plus 
first).  And  this  relation  between  the  directions  of  the  five  sides 
of  an  inscribed  gauche  pentagon  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  gra- 
phic property  of  the  sphbbb  itsblf;  by  which  property  that 
surfiEU^e  (compare  326)  is  sufiiciently  cuaractbrizbd,  and  dis- 

t2 
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tinguished  from  all  other  curved  surfaces.  In  fact  this  relation 
of  directions  is  for  space  and  for  the  sphbrb,  the  analogub  of 
the  well-known  and  elementary  relation  for  the  plane  and  for  the 
circle^  between  the  directions  of  the  sides  of  an  inscribed  quadri- 
lateral,  which  is  given  in  the  third  Book  of  Euclid.  And  accord- 
ingly the  last-mentioned  relation  may  be  deduced^  as  a  limits  from 
the  former ;  because  (as  we  have  seen  in  328)  the  equation  of 
concircularity  may  be  obtained,  as  a  limiting  form,  from  the 
equation  of  homosphcericism. 

339.  After  what  has  been  said  respecting  inscribed  polygons, 
you  can  have  no  difficulty  now  in  proving  that  if  a  gauche  hep^ 
tagon,  abcdbfo,  and  a  gauche  hexagon^  a'bVdVf',  be  both  in- 
scribed in  the  same  sphere ;  and  if  the  first  six  sides  of  the  hep- 
tagon be  parallel  respectively  to  the  six  successive  sides  of  the 
hexagon. 


ab  D  a  b',  bc  II  b'c',  CD  II  c'd', 
DB  B  d'b',  bf  I  bV,  fg  D  fV, 


then  the  seventh  sidcj  oa,  of  the  hexagon  will  be  parallel  to  the 
tangent  plane  to  the  sphere,  at  the^r^^  comer ^  a\  of  the  hexa- 
gon. If,  then,  we  draw  successively,  from  the  seventh  corner^  o, 
of  the  heptagon,  six  new  chords  of  the  sphere,  respectively  pa- 
rallel to  the  same  six  successive  sides  of  the  hexagon,  and  in  the 
same  order,  namely, 

6H  I  a'b',    hi  D  b'c',    IK  II  c'd', 
KL  II  d'b',    LM  I  b'f',    MN  II  f'a', 

we  shall  have,  in  like  manner,  the  closing  chord  or  final  side,  no, 
o/the  new  inscribed  heptagon,  ghiklmn,  parallel  to  the  same 
tangent  plane  at  a'.     And  hence  it  follows  evidently,  that  the 

PLANB,  AON,  Ofithe  BXTBBMB  AND  MIDDLB  CORNERS  (firSt,  Seventh 

and  thirteenth)  o/the  inscribed  polygon  of  thirtbbn  sidbs, 

ABCDBFGHIKLMN, 
is  PARALLEL  TO  THB  8AMB  TANGENT   PLANB,  at  the  first  COmcr 

a'  of  the  hexagon :  because  it  contains  two  lines,  or  chords,  ga, 
NG  (and  of  course  also  the  third  chord  na),  which  two  lines  have 
been  seen  to  be  parallel  to  that  plane. 

340.  An  obvious  generalization  of  the  reasoning  in  the  fore- 
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gmng  article,  conducts  to  the  following  Theorem:  —  <<  If  any 
even^rided  polygon  of  in  sides, 

Ai    A2  •  •  •  A2n9 

be  given  as  inscribed  in  a  sphere ;  and  if,  starting  from  any  arbi- 
trary point  p  on  the  same  sphere,  we  draw  2n  successive  chords, 
parallel  respectively  to  the  2n  sides  of  this  polygon, 

PPl  I  A1A2,    P1P2  11  A8A3,  .  .  .  P2ii-|P«ii  II  AjnAi  ; 

and  then  again  start  from  the  last  point  Vq;^  thus  obtained,  and 
draw  2n  other  successive  chords,  parallel  to  the  same  2n  succes- 
sive sides  of  the  given  and  even-sided  polygon, 

P8»P9fi^l  II  A1A2,  •  .  •  P4ff.iP4ii  II  AanAi  ; 

and  finally  join  the  new  point  Vin  to  p :  the  plane  of  the  extreme 
and  middle  comers  vv^v^n}  of  the  inscribed  polygon  of  An  +  1 
sideSf 

PP1P2  .  .  .  P2«.lP2i|P2ii+l  •  •  .  P4«-lP4«» 

will  be  parallel  to  the  plane  which  touches  the  sphere  at  the  first 
comer  y  Ai,  of  the  inscribed  polygon  of2n  sides."  For  example, 
we  might  assume  n  =  2  (instead  of  3,  which  was  its  value  in  the 
last  article) ;  and  then  we  should  have  a  parallelism  between  a 
certain  diagonal  plane  of  an  inscribed  enneagon,  and  the  tangent 
plane  at  a  corner  of  a  gauche  and  inscribed  guadrilateraL 

341.  One  of  the  most  important  applications  of  the  associa^ 
live  principle  of  multiplication  is  to  the  composition  of  coni- 
cal ROTATIONS,  whose  axes  are  supposed  (at  first)  to  pass  all 
through  one  common  point,  which  may  be  taken  for  the  origin 
of  vectors.  In  fact,  by  192,  286,  and  by  the  associative  princi- 
ple, we  see  that  the  following  symbols  are  equivalent, 

rqB  (rq)'^  ^  r .  qBq'^  .r'^ ; 

and  that  they  both  denote  one  common  position^  into  which  a 
body  B  is  brought,  by  either  of  the  two  following  processes.  The 
first  process,  represented  by  the  right  hand  member  of  the  last 
equation,  consists  in  making  this  body  B  revolve  successively^ 
through  the  angles  2  z  9  and  2  z.  r,  round  the  two  successive  axes^ 
Ax .  q  and  Ax  .  r,  which  are  both  supposed  to  be  drawn  through 
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or  from  the  connmon  origin  o.  The  second  process,  represented 
by  the  left  hand  member  of  the  same  equation,  cpnsists  in  making 
the  same  body  revolve  round  a  single  resultant  cusis,  Az .  rq 
(drawn  from  the  same  point  o),  through  one  resultant  angle, 
namely,  2/.,rq.  The  operation  performed  in  this  kUter  process 
is  therefore  equivalent,  as  regards  its  effect,  to  the  system 
of  the  two  successive  operations^  which  are  accomplished  in  the 
former  process.  And  thus  ant  two  successive  and  finite  conical 
rotations^  round  two  axes  passing  through  one  point,  are  with 
the  greatest  ease  compounded,  by  the  multiplication  of  two 
QUATERNIONS,  iuto  a  third  and  single  conical  rotation^  round  an 
axis  through  the  same  point  o.  And  in  like  manner  may  any 
NUMBER  of  such  giveu  successive  and  conical  rotations  be  com- 
pounded into  one,  with  a  (generally)  determined  axis  and  angle, 
by  first  multiplying  together,  in  the  given  order,  the  quaternions 
9,  r, «,  .  .  .  ,  which  represent,  by  their  axes  and  angles,  the  halves 
of  the  given  rotations,  and  then  taking  the  axis  and  the  doubled 
angle  of  that  quaternion  product, 

p  ^  •  •  •  srq, 

which  is  obtained  by  the  foregoing  multiplication.  For  example^ 
by  art.  286,  and  by  the  associative  principle,  the  symbol 

srq  B  {srqY^ 

denotes  that  position  into  which  the  body  B  is  brought,  by  three 
successive  conical  rotations  round  the  three  successive  axes. 
Ax .  g.  Ax .  r.  Ax  .  s,  all  drawn  from  the  origin  o,  and  through 
the  three  successive  angles  denoted  by  2  z.  ^,  2  z  r,  2  z. « ;  and  the 
composition  of  this  symbol  indicates  that  the  same  final  position 
of  the  body  B  may  be  obtained  from  the  same  given  initial  posi- 
tion (whateverthat  may  be),  by  a  single  resultant  rotation  round 

the  axis 

Ax.pe  Ax  .srq, 

through  the  angle 

2lp^2L.srg. 

342.    As  an  instance  of  the  general  correspondence,  between 
the  tnultiplicatian  of  two  guaiemiansj  and  the  composition  of  two 
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comkai  rotaiians,  let  us  consider  first  the  following  very  simple 
formula  of  art.  1 18 : 

This  formula  gives,  by  taking  the  reciprocals  (see  44,  192), 

and  therefore^  by  the  associative  principle, 

Hence,  on  the  plan  of  the  foregoing  article  (341),  we  may  infer 
that  a  corneal  rotation  through  two  right  angles  round  a*^  or 
(what  comes  to  the  same  thing)  round  the  oppositely  directed 
axis  a,  being  followed  by  another  such  rotation  through  the  same 
amount  round  /3,  produces  on  the  whole  the  same  effect  as  a  co- 
nical rotation  round  the  axis  of  the  quaternion  quotient  /3  -4-  a, 
through  the  double  of  the  angle  of  the  same  quaternion,  that  is, 
through  twice  the  angle  between  a  and  /3,  whatever  the  original 
direction  of  the  operand  vector  p  may  be.     Or  if,  as  in  the  an* 
nexed  figure  74,  we  first  reflect  any  arbi- 
trary point  P  upon  the  sphere;  with  respect  ...-—.. 
to  a  given  point  a,  tilt  it  takes  the  position             q/ 
Q,  and  then  again  reflect  the  point  q  with  n!    b^jT^^^v^     p*'; 
respect  to  another  given  point  b,  till  it  ac-  j^(^    /  .      ^^^ 
quires  the  new  position  r,  so  that 

/N  PA  «  />  AQ,    /^  QB  »  A  BR  ; 

the  passage  on  the  spheric  surface,  from  the  first  position  p  to  the 
third  position  r,  may  be  made  along  an  arc  of  a  small  circle,  pr, 
which  in  direction  is  similar  to,  and  in  number  of  degrees  is 
double  of,  the  arc'  of  a  great  circle  ab.  We  have  already  had  an 
example  of  the  truth  of  this  theorem  in  art.  292,  where  the  points 
X,  F,  D,  of  fig.  40,  art.  224,  took  the  places  of  the  recent  points 
p,  Q,  R.  But  lest  it  should  appear  that  this  case  was  in  some 
way  a  particular  one,  on  account  of  the  comparative  complexity 
of  fig.  40,  and  the  number  of  other  considerations  which  that 
figure  was  designed  to  illustrate,  let  us  conceive  that,  in  the 
simpler  figure  74  of  the  present  article,  the  arcs  pp',  qq',  rr', 
are  perpendicular  to  the  great  circle  through  a,  b,  and  are  let 


•^ 
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fall  thereon  as  such  from  the  three  points  p,  q,  r.  We  shall 
then  have  evidently,  by  the  construction,  the  two  arcual  equa- 
tions(2l7), 

/^  p'a  =  /N  AQ',    r\  q'b  «  r\  BR'; 

and  the  three  perpendiculars  pp',  qq',  rr',  will  at  least  be  equally 
hngt  although  not  arcucdly  equals  in  the  same  full  sense  of  art. 
217.  Hence  the  points  p  and  r  are  equally  distant  on  the  sphere 
from  the  positive  pole  of  the  arc  ab  ;  and,  therefore,  we  can  pass 
from  the  former  point  p  to  the  latter  point  r,  by  a  rotation  round 
that  pole,  along  an  arc  of  a  small  circle  pr  (represented  in  the 
figure  by  a  dotted  line),  which  is  parallel  to  the  arc  of  a  great 
circle  ab,  having  also  the  same  direction  therewith,  and  the 
same  number  of  degrees  as  its  own  prcjection  pV  thereon,  which 
projection  is  seen  to  be  the  double  of  the  same  arc  ab, 

/N  p'r'=2  /nab. 

The  theorem  of  the  present  article  is  therefore  proved,  or  con- 
firmed, by  this  simple  geometrical  reasoning ;  and  you  perceive, 
of  course,  conversely,  that  any  proposed  rotation  pr  in  a  small 
circle,  of  any  given  amount  and  round  any  given  positive  pole, 
may  be  dbcomposbd  into  two  rotations^  performed  along  two 
SMALL  SBMiciRCLBS ;  or  Still  more  simply,  into  two  successive 
RBFLEXioNS  with  rcspect  to  two  points  a,  b,  assumed  anywhere 
on  a  great  circle  round  the  given  pole,  at  an  interval  ab  which  in 
direction  is  similar  to  the  proposed  conical  rotation,  and  in  amount 
is  equal  to  the  ha(f  of  it. 

343.  Consider  next  the  fundamental  multiplication^  identity 
of  art.  49, 

7  -^  a  -  (y  -f-  /3)  X  (/3  -4-  a). 

On  the  general  plan  of  art.  341,  we  can  infer  from  this  equation, 
or  may  interpret  it  as  signifying,  that  a  conical  rotation  rqpre^ 
sented  by  the  double  of  any  arc  of  a  great  circle  ab,  being  fol- 
lowed by  a  second  conical  rotation  which  is  represented  in  like 
manner  by  the  double  of  any  other  and  successive  arc,  bc,  of 
another  great  circle,  produces  on  the  whole  the  same  effect  as 
that  third  and  rbsultant  conical  rotation,  which  is  (on  the 
same  general  plan)  represented  by  the  double  of  the  arc  ac  ; 
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that  is,  by  the  doublb  of  thb  sum  of  thb  halvbs  qfthe  arcs 
which  represent  the  two  couponbnt  and  comical  rotations. 
When  a  conical  rotation  is  thus  said  to  be  represented  by  a  g^ven 
arc  of  a  great  circley  we  are  to  understand  that  the  axis  and 
angle  of  the  rotation  in  question  are  such,  that  they  would  cause 
the  initial  point  of  the  arc  to  revolve,  tn  one  plane,  till  it  should 
take  the  position  of  the  Jinal  point  of  the  same  given  rbprbsbn- 
TATIVB  ARC.  This  being  clearly  understood,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  confirming,  by  a  simple  geometrical  diagram,  the  theorem  of 
composition  just  now  stated  (which  perhaps  may  have  long  been 
known),  with  the  help  of  what  was  established  in  the  preceding 
article.  For  let  abc,  in  the  annexed  figure  75, 
be  any  spherical  triangle,  and  p  any  point  upon 
the  sphere.  Reflect  p  with  respect  to  a,  to  the 
position  Q ;  and  again  reflect  q  to  r,  with  re- 
spect to  the  point  b.  An  arc  of  a  small  circle,  P< 
PR,  can  (by  342)  be  drawn,  which  shall  be  pa- 
rallel to  the  arc  of  a  great  circle  ab,  and  ^iint- 
lar  to  it  in  direction,  but  double  of  it  in  amount.  Thus  r  is 
the  position  to  which  we  pass  from  p,  in  virtue  of  the ^rst  com- 
ponent and  conical  rotation,  considered  in  the  present  article. 
To  accomplish  the  second  component  conical  rotation,  repre- 
sented by  the  double  of  the  arc  bc,  we  may,  in  like  manner,  first 
reflect  R,  with  respect  to  b,  back  again  to  the  position  q,  and 
then  reflect  Q,  with  respect  to  c,  to  the  new  position  s.  On  the 
whole,  then,  the  point  which  was  at  p  will  have  been  brought  to 
8  (through  Q,  R,  and  q  again,  as  intermediate  positions  on  the 
sphere).  But  it  is  clear  that  this  complex  process  has  (in  a  cer- 
tain sense)  geometrically  eliminated  the  point  b.  For  we  may 
pass,  without  using  that  point  b  (or  r)  at  all,  from  the  position 
p  to  the  position  s,  by  first  reflecting  p  to  q  through  a,  and  then 
reflecting  q,  through  c,  to  s.  But,  by  the  foregoing  article,  the 
process  of  double  reflexion  last  described  is  equivalent  to  a 
single  conical  rotation,  represented  by  the  double  of  the  arc 
AC  This  one  rotation  is  therefore  seen,  by  this  geometrical  con- 
struction, to  be  the  resultant  of  the  two  successive  rotations,  re^ 
presented  by  the  doubles  of  the  arcs  ab  and  bc  ;  which  illustrates. 
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and  (if  it  had  been  necessary)  would  confirm^  the  theorem  stated 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  article. 

344.  It  is  extremely  easy  to  infer,  from  what  has  just  been 
proved,  the  following  theorem,  namely,  that  thrkb  succeuive 
and  conical  rotatkms,  represented  by  the  doublbs  oftiu  three 

BUCCBSSIVB  SIDBS  OF  ANT  8PHBRICAL  TRIANGLE,  produCC  ON  THB 

WHOLB,  NO  BFFBCT.  In  symbols,  on  the  plan  of  art.  341,  this 
theorem  is  expressed  by  the  identity ^  written  here  in  a  fractional 
form, 

Geometrically  considered,  and  with  reference  to  the  recent  fig. 
75,  it  comes  simply  to  observing  that  we  can  pass  bach  from  s  to 
p  by  reflecting  s  to  Q  through  c,  and  q  to  p  through  a.  Fig. 
40  might  also  be  used  to  illustrate  this,  and  several  other  con- 
nected conclusions. 

345.  You  can  have  no  difliculty  now,  in  interpreting  simi- 
larly the  more  general  identity,  for  any  nutnber  of  successive 
quotients  multiplied,  which  may  be  thus  denoted : 


a  K  i  0 

K  I  0  fl 


nor  in  proving  that  it  expresses  (on  the  same  plan  of  art.  341) 
that  whatever  spherical  polygon  may  be  pictured,  in  the  annexed 
figure  76,  by  abcd  .  • .  o,  the 


Fig.  76. 


double  of  the  rotation  ab,  fol- 
lowed by  the  double  of  the  rota- 
tion BC,  followed  again  by  the 
double  of  the  rotation  cd,  and  so 
on,  till  we  come  at  last  to  the 
double  of  the  rotation  ga,  rb- 
8TORB8  the  revolving  or  rotating 
point  V  to  ite  original  position 
In  fact  the  rotation  represented 
by  2  /^  AB  would  be  equivalent  P^ 
to  reflecting  any  point  p,  on  the 

spheric  sur&ce,  first  through  a  to  q,  and  next  through  b  to  r  ; 
die  rotation  2  />  bc  would  be  equivalent  to  reflecting  r  back  to 
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Q,  and  then  reflecting  q  through  c  to  8 ;  this  last  point  s  would  be 
brought  by  the  rotation  2  /^  cd  to  the  position  t,  namely  the  re* 
flexion  of  q  with  respect  to  d  ;  and  so  on,  till  after  arriving  at  the 
reflexion  w  of  q,  relatively  to  the  last  comer  o  of  the  given  po- 
lygon, we  should  be  brought  bach  from  w  to  the  original  posi- 
tion p,  by  the  final  rotation  2  ^  oa  ;  because  p  is  the  reflexion 
of  Q,  with  respect  to  the  first  given  corner  ▲.  (Arcs  of  smcM 
circles  are  denoted  in  the  present  figure  by  straight  and  dotted 
lines;  arcs  of  great  circles  by  lines  without  dots,  but  still,  for 
simplicity,  straight.) 

346.  Again  consider  the  equation  of  art.  280, 

which  gives, 

and,  therefore,  by  the  associative  principle,  and  by  the  property 
(192)  of  the  reciprocal  of  a  product. 

In  interpreting  this  equation,  in  connexion  with  fig.  56,  of  art. 
280,  on  the  plan  of  art.  341,  we  are  led  to  introduce,  what  it  is 
extremely  easy  to  form,  the  conception  of  spherical  angles  as 
RBPRBSBNTiNa  COMICAL  ROTATIONS.  In  fact,  if  ABC  be  any 
spherical  angle,  it  is  natural,  when  once  we  combine  the  concep- 
tion of  such  an  angle,  with  the  conception  of  a  conical  rotation, 
to  regard  the  latter  as  being  the  operator  which  would  change, 
by  a  plane  rotation,  the  tangent  to  the  side  ba  of  the  given  angle 
ABC,  to  the  tangent  to  the  other  side  bc  of  the  same  spherical 
angle.  Now  the  last  written  formula  of  the  present  article  is 
easily  seen  to  express,  that  if  the  rotation  round  the  pole  a  (in 
the  lately  cited  fig.  56),  through  the  angle  xtt,  be  followed  by  a 
rotation  round  the  pole  b  (in  the  same  figure)  through  an  angle 
e  ywy  the  result  will  be  equivalent  to  a  rotation  round  the  pole  c, 
through  an  angle  =-zir.  But  the  angles  of  the  triangle  abc  (in 
the  same  figure)  were : 

If  then,  for  any  spherical  triangle,  abc,  the  double  of  the  rota- 
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lion  represented  by  the  angle  cab  be  followed  by  the  double  of 
the  rotation  represented  by  the  angle  abc,  the  result  will  be  the 
double  of  the  rotation  represented  by  the  angle  acb  (which  latter 
is  the  opposite  of  the  rotation  bca). 

347.  To  shew  this  geometrically,  let  o  and  b  be  chosen  so 
(see  the  annexed  figure  77)  that  we  may 
hare  the  following  equations  between  an- 
gles, 

DBABABCBCBBy   CAB  «  BAD,   ACB  »  BCB  ; 

and  let  us  take  as  tuH>  operand  pointSf  to 
be  separately  and  successively  employed, 
the  vertex  c,  and  the  base  comer  a,  of  the 
spherical  triangle  abc.  Operating  then 
first  on  the  vertex  c,  by  the  two  successive  rotations, 

2xcAB,  and  2xa£c, 
or  by 

CAD  and  DBC, 

we  change  c  first  to  d,  and  then  back  to  c  again ;  but  such 
would  have  also  been  the  final  result,  so  far  as  the  operand  point 
c  is  concerned,  of  any  rotation  whatever  round  that  point  c  itself 
as  a  pole ;  and,  therefore,  in  particular,  such  would  have  been 
the  result,  relatively  to  this  operand  c,  of  the  rotation  repre- 
sented by 

2  A 

X  ACB. 

Agun,  as  a  new  and  independent  process,  let  us  begin  with  the 
base-comer  a  as  an  operand*  point.  The  first  component  rota- 
tion, 

2  X  CAB, 

being  performed  round  this  point  a  as  a  pole,  leaves  its  position 
undisturbed.  The  second  component  and  conical  rotation,  re- 
presented by 

2  A 

X  ABC, 

transfers  the  new  operand  point  a  to  b.     But  it  is  clear,  from  the 
ff'^VKliriire,  that  the  same  transference  might  also  be  eflfected,  by  a  ro- 
Inition  round  the  vertex  c  as  a  pole,  represented  by 
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2x  ACB. 

The  theorem  of  the  last  article  is  therefore  seen  to  be  true,  for 
the  TWO  different  operand  points^  c  and  a  :  whence  it  is  easily 
seen,  by  the  general  conception  qfrottztion,  to  be  valid  for  all 
others  also.  (An  inspection  of  figs.  62,  67»  of  articles  269,  281, 
may  serve  slightly  to  illustrate  this  result.) 

348.  An  important  although  particular  case,  of  the  general 
theorem  of  rotation  contained  in  the  two  last  articles,  is  illus- 
trated by  fig.  43,  of  art.  242 :  namely,  the  case  where  the  trian- 
gle ABC  is  triquadrantal.  In  such  a  case,  because  a  conical  ro- 
tation through  a  doubled  right  angle  is  equivalent  to  a  reflexion 
with  respect  to  the  axis  or  pole,  we  may  expect  to  find  from  the 
general  theorem,  that  ^*  two  successive  reflexions^  relatively  to 
TWO  rectangular  axes y  are  equivalent  to  a  single  reflexion^  with 
respect  to  a  third  axis  perpendicular  to  both  theformerr  And 
accordingly  we  see  in  fig.  43,  that  if  b  be  first  reflected  with  re- 
spect to  A  to  F,  and  if  f  be  then  reflected  with  respect  to  b  to  d, 
the  final  result  is  the  same  as  if  e  bad  been  at  once  reflected  with 
respect  to  c  (to  d).  It  is  clear  also  that,  in  this  case^  of  tri- 
rectangularitt,  three  successive  r0exions  (with  respect  to 
any  three  rectangular  ax^es),  produce,  on  the  whole,  no  change: 
a  conclusion  which  answers  geometrically  to  the  formulae  (210), 

t;A  =  -l,  A;t  =  +1; 

because  these  give,  for  any  operand  vector  p,  the  identities, 

ijkpk-^j'^i'^  =  hjipi'^y^h'^  =  p. 

349.  More  generally,  from  the  results  of  the  two  foregoing 
articles,  or  from  the  lately  cited  formula  of  art.  280,  namely 

7'i3ya'  =  -l, 
which  gives  the  equation, 

Y^c^pa'fi'^y-'^pj 
we  may  infer,  on  the  same  general  plan  of  interpretation  (341), 
that  three  successive  rotations,  represented  respectively  by  the 
DOUBLES  of  three  successive  angles  of  any  spherical  triangle^  for 
instance  (see  fig.  56),  by 

2cab,  2aSc,  2b£:a, 
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produce^  on  the  whole,  no  effect.  And  it  is  easy  to  generalize 
still  farther  this  result,  so  as  to  prove  the  following  theorem : 
**  If  a  body  B  be  made  to  revolve  through  any  number  ofsucceS" 
sive  and  finite  rotations^  represented  as  to  their  axes  and  ampli- 
tudes by  the  doubles  of  the  angles,  Ai,  As,  .  .  .  a.,  of  any 
spherical  polygon,  this  body  B  will  be  brought  back,  hereby,  to 
its  own  original  position.*^  You  will  find,  by  the  printed  Pro* 
ceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  that  I  stated  this  The- 
orem (with  only  a  slight  difference  in  its  wording),  at  a  general 
meeting  of  that  Academy,  in  November,  1844,  as  a  consequence 
of  those  principles  respecting  Quaternions,  which  had  been  com- 
municated to  the  Academy  by  me,  about  a  year  before.  The 
theorem,  at  that  time,  appeared  to  me  to  be  new ;  nor  am  I  able, 
at  this  moment,  to  specify  any  work  in  which  it  may  have  been 
anticipated :  although  it  seems  to  me  likely  enough  that  some 
such  anticipation  may  exist.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  theorem 
was  certainly  suggested  to  me  by  the  quaternions ;  nor  can  I 
easily  believe  that  any  other  mathematical  method  shall  be  found 
lo  furnish  any  simpler  form  of  expression  for  the  same  gene- 
ral geometrical  result.  For  there  is  little  diflScuIty  in  seeing 
that  the  theorem  coincides  substantially  with  the  conclusion  of 
art.  345 ;  and  may,  therefore,  be  expressed  in  this  calculus  by 
the  same  identity, 

a  K         ^  7  0_ 1 
•  •  •  — 3  —  —  I. 

K  I  yp  a 

350.  But  it  is  worth  while  to  inquire  what  will  happen,  if 
instead  of  compounding,  as  in  some  recent  articles,  rotations  re- 
presented by  the  doubles  of  the  sides  of  a  spherical  triangle,  or 
polygon,  we  compound  rotations  represented  by  the  sides  them- 
selves of  the  figure ;  and  with  respect  to  this  inquiry,  the  Cal- 
culus of  Quaternions  has  conducted  to  results  which,  although 
not  very  diflScult  otherwise  to  prove,  appear  to  me  less  Ukely  to 
have  been  anticipated. 

It  has  been  shewn,  in  the  present  Lecture  (arts.  258  to  263), 
that  the  product 

of  the  square  roots  of  the  snceesuTe  quotients, 
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«s-s.  4:^s  &-^ 

of  the  radii  od,  of,  oe,  drawn  to  the  three  comers  of  a  spherical 
triangle  dfb,  is  a  quaternion  of  which  the  angle  is  equal  to  ha\f 
the  spherical  excess  of  diat  triangle^ 

wHle  the  axis  of  the  same  quaternion  q  is  directed  to.orjrom  the 
comer  d, 

aocoidiog  as  the  rotation  round  oih  from  of  towards  OM,  h  po- 
sitive or  n^^atiTe.  Hencei  by  our  general  principles  respecting 
rotations,  if  q  still  denote  die  recently  mentioned  product  of 
square  roots,  the  symbol 

gpq-\  or  qBq-\ 

denotes  the  position  into  which  the  vector  p  or  the  body  B  is 
brought,  when  it  is  made  to  revolve  round  ±  £  as  an  axis,  through 
an  angle  expressed  by 

D  +  E  +  F-ir; 

that  is,  through  the  whole  spherical  excess  of  the  triangle 
DFE  (and  not  through  the  haff  of  that  excess). 

351.  But  also,  by  the  associative  principle  of  multiplication, 
we  have 

if  we  make 

p'''  =  (8£-i)*p''(€8-0*- 

Hence  (compare  288),  the  recently  described  rotation  round 
±  OD,  through  this  whole  spherical  excess  of  the  triangle  dfe,  is 
equivalent  to  the  system  of  three  successive  and  conical  rota- 
tionsy  represented  respectively  by  the  three  successive  sides  of 
that  triangle, 

DF,    FB,    ED  : 

a  result  which  appears  to  me  interesting.     It  may  also  be  stated 
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thus,  if  we  adopt  the  phraseology  (218,  &c.)  of  sums  of  arcs: 
*<  The  arcual  sum, 

^  />  BD  +  ^  /^  FE  +  ^  />  DF, 

of  the  HALVBS  of  the  THRBB  successive  sides  of  a  spherical  trUm* 
gle  DFB,  is  an  arc,  which  has  the  first  comer  d  qfthat  triangle 
for  its  positive  or  negative  polb,  according  as  the  rotation  round 
J)  from  F  towards  b  is  positive  or  negative  ;  while  the  length  of 
the  same  sum-arc  represents  the  spherical  sbmi-bxcbss  of  the 
triangle.^* 

352.  To  illustrate  this  conclusion  geometrically,  we  may  ob- 
serve first  that  the  three  successive  rotations,  represented  by  the 
three  successive  arcs  df,  fb,  bd,  produce  evidently  no  final  effect 
on  the  point  d  ;  since  they  merely  transfer  that  point  upon  the 
spheric  surface,  first  to  f,  then  to  b,  and  then  back  to  the  old  posi- 
tion D  again.  Whatever  finite  rotation  of  a  body,  or  of  a  system 
of  vectors  all  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  may  be  the  joint 
or  combined  result  of  these  three  successive  rotations,  the  resul- 
tant rotation  so  obtained  must  therefore  have  the  point  d  for  one 
of  its  poles.  Again^  it  is  clear,  from  what  has  been  shewn  in  re- 
cent articles  (342,  343),  that  if,  as  in  fig.  40  (art.  224),  the  sides 
DF  and  FB  of  the  triangle  dfb  be  bisected  respectively  in  the 
points  B  and  a,  then,  not  merely  for  the  point  d,  but  also  for  cmy 
other  operand  point  on  the  same  spheric  surface,  the  combined 
effect  of  the  two  rotations,  represented  by  the  two  successive 
arcs  df  and  fb,  is  equivalent  to  a  system  of  two  successive  re- 
flexions of  the  operand  point  in  question,  first  with  respect  to  b, 
and  afterwards  with  respect  to  a.  That  is  to  say  (see  again  art 
343),  **  the  system  of  two  successive  rotations  represented  by  the 
two  successive  sides  df,  fb  of  any  spherical  triangle^  is  equioa* 
lent  to  a  single  rotation,  represented  by  the  double  (2  ^  b  a)  of  the 
arc  which  is  the  common  bisector  of  those  two  sides."  This  sys- 
tem of  rotations  would  therefore  carry,  for  example,  the  point  m, 
of  the  recently  cited  figure  40,  to  that  other  position  m',  which 
was  spoken  of  in  arts.  229,  &c. ;  or  in  the  astronomical  illustra- 
tion used  in  those  articles,  it  would,  on  the  whole,  transport  a 
point  of  the  celestial  sphere  from  the  position  Virgo  to  the  posi- 
tion Scorpio.     The  remaining  rotation  represented  by  the  arc 
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ED,  would  then  carry  the  same  moveable  point  backwards  in  right 
ascension,  till  it  came  to  a  position  m\  which  should  be  situated 
on  the  arc  of  north  polar  distance  km  prolonged,  but  should  have 
the  same  south  declination  as  m',  that  is  as  Scorpio  (or  what  is 
called  ihe^rst  point  thereof) :  this  new  point  m^  being  such  as  to 
satisfy  the  arcual  equation, 

/\  MN  =  fv  nm\ 
and  therefore  also  such  that 

r\  MM^  B  2  />  MN. 

But  MN  was  seen  (in  art.  258)  to  represent  half  the  spherical 
excess  of  the  triangle  dfb  ;  therefore  mm^  represents  the  whole 
of  that  excess.  And  the  positive  pole  of  this  new  arc  MM^is  the 
point  D :  the  theorem  of  the  last  article  is  therefore,  in  all  re- 
spects, confirmed. 

353.  You  are,  no  doubt,  familiar  with  the  well-known  theo- 
rem, so  easily  and  elegantly  proved  by  lunes^  and  by  the  value 
of  the  whole  surfoce  of  the  sphere,  that  the  area  of  a  spherical 
triangle  is  proportional  to  the  spherical  excess^  and  that  it  has 
the  same  numerical  measure^  when  units  are  suitably  chosen : 
the  excess,  when  treated  as  an  arr,  bearing  the  same  ratio  to  the 
length  of  the  radius,  which  the  area  of  the  triangle  bears  to  the 
square  upon  that  radius.  And  you  see  that  this  justifies  us  ia 
now  asserting,  that  three  successive  conical  rotations,  repre- 
sented by  the  three  successive  sides  of  any  spherical  triangle  (and 
not  now  by  the  doubles  of  those  sides),  compound  themselves 
into  a  rotation  round  the  first  comer,  which  is  (on  the  plan  just 
mentioned)  numerically  equal  to  the  area  of  the  triangle.  Nor 
is  there  any  diflSculty  in  extending  this  result,  so  as  to  meet  the 
case  of  any  other  spherical  polygon.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the 
pentagon  abcdb,  of  fig.  78,  the  five 
successive  rotations  represented  by 
the  arcs  or  sides,  ab,  bc,  cd,  de,  ea, 
are  equivalent  to  three  sets  of  three 
rotations, 

AB,  BC,  CA  ;     AC,  CD,  DA  ; 
AD,  DE,  EA  ; 


Fig.  78. 
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each  set  being  represented  by  three  successive  sides,  of  a  trian- 
gle»  with  A  for  its  first  corner.  Hence,  by  the  three  last  articles, 
any  revolving  body  B,  or  vector  op,  is  made  hereby  to  revolve  suc- 
cessively round  this  point  a  as  a  pole,  or  round  the  radius  pA  as 
an  axis,  through  three  successive  amounts  of  conical  rotation, 
equivalent  to,  or  measured  by,  the  respective  areas  of  the  three 
spherical  triangles,  abc,  acd,  ade,  into  which  the  spherical  pen- 
tagon has  been  divided,  by  the  diagonals,  ac,  ad  ;  and  it  is  clear 
that  a  similar  process  might  be  applied  to  any  spherical  polygon. 
We  are  then  entitled  to  infer  the  following  Theorem,  which  was 
communicated  by  me  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in  January, 
1848  : — "  If  a  solid  body"  (or  system  of  vectors)  "  be  made  to 
revolve  in  succession  round  any  number  of  different  axes,  all 
passing  through  one  fixed  point,  so  as  first  to  bring  a  line  a  into 
coincidence  with  a  line  /3,  by  a  rotation  round  an  axis  perpen- 
dicular to  both ;  secondly,  to  bring  the  line  /3  into  coincidence 
with  a  line  y,  by  turning  round  an  axis  to  which  both  /3  and  y 
are  perpendicular;  and  so  on,  till,  after  bringing  the  line  ic  to 
die  position  X,  the  line  X  is  brought  to  the  position  a  with  which 
we  began ;  then  the  body  will  be  brought,  by  this  succession  of 
rotations,  into  the  same  final  position  as  if  it  had  revolved  round 
the  first  or  last  position  of  the  line  a,  as  an  axis,  through  an  an- 
gle of  finite  rotation,  which  has  the  same  numerical  measure  as 
the  spherical  opening  of  the  pyramid  (a,  /3,  7,  .  .  ic,  X)  whose 
edges  are  the  successive  positions  of  that  line."  For,  by  the 
^^  spherical  opening  of  a  pyramid^**  is  understood  that  portion  of 
the  area  of  the  unit  sphere,  described  about  the  vertex  as  its 
centre,  which  is  bounded  by  the  spherical  polygon,  whose  comers 
are  the  points  where  the  spheric  surface  is  met  by  the  edges  of 
the  pyramid. 

354.  In  symbols,  this  theorem  comes  to  the  following,  which 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  state  for  the  recent  case  of  the  pentagon  : 
if  q  denote  that  quaternion  which  is  the  product  of  the  succes- 
sive square  roots  of  five  successive  quotients  of  vectors. 


'■(•)' 6/ ©*©'(!)'• 


where 
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a-A-O,  /3  =  B-o,  ..£  =  K-0; 

and  if  the  rotations  round  a  from  j3>  7,  S,  respectively,  towards 
7,  Sy  Cy  be  positive ;  then 

where  ^,  B,  C,  2>,  JS  denote  the  five  internal  spherical  angles  at 
the  corners  of  the  pentagon  abode.  Any  changes  of  the  lengths 
of  the  vectors,  a,  /3y  7,  S,  €,  will  not  affect  this  theorem,  at  least 
if  we  write 

* 

Ax .  J  =  Ua. 

If  instead  of  a  pentagon,  we  take  a  polygon  of  n  sides,  it  will 
evid^itly  be  (it  -  2)  ir,  instead  of  Sir,  which  will  have  to  be  sub- 
tracted, before  halving,  from  the  sum  of  the  angles.  And  if  any 
one  of  the  rotations  round  the  first  corner,  from  any  other  corner 
towards  the  one  which  succeeds  it,  in  the  order  of  passage  along 
the  perimeter  of  the  polygon,  be  negative,  the  corresponding 
semi-excess  or  semi-area  of  the  triangle,  whose  corners  are  those 
three  points,  is  also  to  be  treated  as  negative^  in  the  summation. 
With  these  precautions  we  may  assert  generally,  that  the  arcual 
SUM  (218)  of  the  halves  of  the  successive  sides,  q/*any  closed 
polygon  on  the  unit-spherey  is  equal  to  an  arc,  whose  polb  is  (U 
the  FIRST  CORNER  ofthoi  polygon^  and  whose  length  repre- 
sents the  SEMI-AREA. 

355.  We  may  even  conceive,  as  a  limit,  that  the  number  oi 
these  sides  is  infinitely  greats  while  their  lengths  are  infinitely 
smallf  or  that  the  polygon  becomes  an  arbitrary  but  closed  curve 
upon  the  sphere ;  and  then  the  arcual  sum  of  the  halves  o/* 
ALL  the  successive  elements  of  the  perimeter  will  still,  in  a 
perfectly  intelligible  and  definite  sense,  represent  the  semi- 
area  OF  the  figure.  Hence  also  follows,  on  the  symbolical 
side  of  this  whole  theory,  a  mode  of  conceiving,  in  an  extensive 
class  of  cases,  a  (generally)  definite  valucy  for  the  product  of  an 
infinite  number  0/ square  roots  0/ quaternions^  each  infinitely 
little  differing  from  unity y  and  succeeding  each  other  by  a  deter^ 
mined  law ;  namely,  in  such  a  way  that,  in  the  class  of  cases  here 
considered,  the  product  of  all  those  successive  quaternions  them- 
selves is  unity ;  just  as  (compare  307)  the  sum  of  all  the  suc- 

z2 
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cessive  elements  themselves  (though  not  the  sum  of  iheir  /uzlves)^ 
for  the  perimeter  of  any  closed  figure^  vanishes.  And  on  the 
physical  or  rather  the  geometrical  side,  so  far  as  regards  the  ge- 
neral theory  of  compositions  o/rotations,  we  arrive  (on  the  plan 
of  recent  articles)  at  this  remarkable  theorem,  that  the  infinitely 
many  infinitesimal  and  conical  rotations,  represented  by  the 
successive  blbmbnts  {themselves  now,  and  not  their  halves)  qf 
the  PERIMETER  o/*ANY  closedjigurc  on  a  sphere^  compound  them* 
selves  into  a  single  resultant  and  finite  rotation^  represented  by 
the  TOTAL  AREA  ofthcjigure;  it  being  still  understood  that  ele- 
ments of  this  area  may  become  negative.  It  would  also  be  easy, 
if  it  were  thought  useful,  to  transform  most  of  the  results  of  the 
few  last  articles  into  others,  which  should  employ  external  angles^ 
and  their  halves,  instead  of  sides  and  half  sides  of  a  polygon. 
356.  Although  we  know  that  the  product  and  sum, 

-  ^  ^,  and  /N  CA  +  /N  BC  +  />  ab, 

are  respectively  equal  to  unity  and  to  zero  (compare  344,  307), 
yet  on  account  of  the  general  non-commutativeness  (304,  &c.)  of 
the  operations  of  multiplying  quotients  (or  quaternions),  and  of 
adding  their  representative  arcs^  we  are  not  entitled  to  infer  that 
the  same  values  hold  good,  for  this  other  quotient,  and  this  other 
sum 

i-  ^  -,  and  /N  AB  +  /N  BC  +  ^  CA. 
oPT 

It  is,  therefore,  worth  while  to  inquire,  what  quaternion  is  equal 
to  the  former  product^  and  what  arc  is  equal  to  the  latter  sum. 
And  it  is  easy  now  to  answer  these  questions,  without  construct- 
ing any  new  diagram,  if  we  merely  conceive  the  point  m\  de- 
scribed in  the  recent  art.  352,  to  be  introduced  into  the  often 
cited  fig.  40,  of  art.  224 ;  and  if  we  at  the  same  time  conceive 
that  A  and  b  are  reflected,  with  respect  to  c,  to  new  positions 
which  we  shall  denote  by  a^  and  b'  ;  in  such  a  manner  that  we 
shall  not  only  have  the  equation  of  352, 

r\  MN  =  r\  NM\ 

t  also  these  two  other  equations, 
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^  A*C  s=  ^  CA,    r\BC  =  r\  CB\ 

For  ibis  being  understood,  we  see  tbat  to  add  the  arc  bc  or  its 
equal  cb\  as  aproveclor  arc  (217,  218),  to  tbe  vector  arc  ca  or 
A^c,  answers  to  going,  on  tbe  wbole,  along  tbe  transvector  arc, 

r\  aV  =  />  bc  +  ^  CA. 

(Compare  fig.  37,  art.  219.)  But  from  tbe  position  assigned  to  tbe 
point  m\  we  bave  tbe  equation  (see  again  fig.  40), 

/N  A*B^  =  r\  M*L. 

Adding  tben  to  this  as  a  new  vector  arc,  tbe  new  provector  arc 
(compare  224), 

/N  AB  =  /N  LM, 

we  go  on  tbe  wbole  firom  m^  to  m,  or  move  (compare  again  352) 
along  this  final  transvector  arc,  representing  tbat  ternary  sum 
wbicb  was  inquired  of  in  tbe  present  article : 

/N  AB  +  />  BC  +  ^  CA  =  />  M^M  =  2  ^  NM. 

Tbat  is,  we  move  along  an  arc  of  wbicb  tbe  point  d  (in  fig.  40)  is 
tbe  negative  pole^  because  tbis  point  d  is  (by  225)  tbe  positive 
pole  of  tbe  arc  km,  and,  therefore,  also  of  tbe  arc  mn  ;  and  tbe 
arc  2  /N  NM,  along  wbicb  we  tbus  move,  represents,  in  amount^ 
tbe  area  of  tbat  triangle  bfd  whose  sides  are  bisected  respec- 
tively by  tbe  corners  of  the  triangle  abc  :  because  (by  258)  tbe 
arc  MN,  or  the  angle  mdn,  represents  tbe  semi-excess  of  tbe  tri** 
angle  whose  sides  are  so  bisected. 

357.  Knowing  tbus  perfectly  what  arc  (namely,  m^m,  or 
2nm)  is  equal  to  tbe  ternary  sum  ofarcsy  which  was  proposed 
for  discussion  in  tbe  present  article,  it  is  easy  to  infer  (as  also 
proposed  therein)  what  quaternion  is  equal  to  the  connected 
and  ternary  product  qf  quotients;  namely  (see  again  258),  tbe 
following : 


And  in  fact  we  might  have  more  rapidly  arrived  at  tbe  same  re- 
sult, with  the  help  of  tbe  associative  principle  of  multiplication. 
For  by  treating  (for  simplicity)  a,  /3,  y,  as  unit  vectors,  so  that 
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we  have 

bat  the  fourth  proportional  fia'^y^  to  a,  /S,  7,  was  shewn  in  the 
Fifth  Lecture,  in  connexion  with  the  above  cited  fig.  40,  to  have 
its  axis  directed  (225)  to  the  point  d,  and  to  have  its  €Mgl€  (227) 
equal  to  the  supplement  of  the  semi-sum  of  the  angles  of  the  tri- 
angle DBF ;  that  is  (compare  258),  to  the  complement  of  the  ka(f 
spherical  excess  ;  or  finally  (353),  to  the  complement  of  the  Bemu 
area  of  that  triangle.  Hence,  by  the  Fourth  Lecture,  the  square^ 
namely  03a- '7)',  of  the  same  fourth  proportional,  is  a  quaternion 
which  has  still  its  axis  directed  to  d,  but  has  its  angle  equal  to 
the  supplement  of  the  whole  spherical  excess,  or  to  the  supple^ 
ment  of  the  total  area  of  the  same  spherical  triangle  dbf.  But 
since  we  are  to  take  the  negative  of  thb  square,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  sought  quaternion 

we  must  (by  183)  reverse  the  axis  of  that  square,  and  take  the 
supplement  of  the  angle  thereof.  And  thus  we  are  led  agiun  to 
conclude,  that  (under  the  conditions  of  fig.  40)  the  lately  written 
ternary  product  is  a  quaternion  which  has  its  cans  directed  away 
from  D,  or  has  d  for  its  negative  pole;  while  its  angle  is  simply 
equal  to  the  total  spherical  excess,  or  is  equivalent  to  the  total 
area  of  the  triangle  bfd,  whose  sides  bf,  &c.,  are  bisected  (as 
above)  by  the  comers^  a,  &c.,  of  the  given  triangle  abc.  And 
hence  we  may  (on  the  plan  of  341)  infer  the  following  theorem 
qf  rotation^  with  which  we  shall,  for  the  present,  conclude  our 
account  of  the  applicaUons  of  quaternions  to  theorems  of  this  in- 
teresting class  : — **  If  a  vector  p,  or  body  B,  be  made  to  revolve 
in  succession,  through  three  finite  and  conical  rotations,  repre- 
sented respectively  by  the  symbols, 

2  /N  CA,   2  /%BC,    2 /NAB, 

or  by  the  doubles  of  the  three  sides  of  a  spherical  triangle,  abc, 
taken  in  an  inverted  order ^  as  third,  second,  and  first;  and  if  ono- 
iker  triangle  dbf  be  so  constructed,  that  the  sides  bf,  fd,  db. 
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respectiyely  oppodile  to  its  three  successive  corners  d,  B|  f,  shall 
be  bisected  by  the  three  successive  corners  a,  b,  c,  of  the  old  or 
griven  triangle ;  then  the  vector  or  body  (p  or  B)  will^  on  the 
whole,  have  revolved  round  the  comer  d  of  the  new  triangle,  as 
a  negative  pole^  or  round  the  radius  od'  which  is  drawn  to  the 
diametrically  opposite  point  upon  the  sphere,  as  round  a  positive 
axiSf  through  an  angle  which  is  numerically  equivalent  to  the 
DOUBLBD  ARBA  of  the  Same  new  triangle,  def."  Indeed  this 
theorem  (like  some  others  of  recent  articles)  has  been  above  de- 
duced with  a  reference  to  figure  40,  in  which  the  sides  of  the 
triangle  abc  were  supposed  to  be  each  less  than  a  quadrant :  but 
you  will  find  no,  difficulty  now  in  adapting  the  reasonings  and 
their  results,  to  cases  in  which  this  particular  condition  is  not  sa- 
tisfied. 

358.  It  may  have  seemed  remarkable,  that  in  arts.  295  to  301 
we  treated  the  proof  oi  the  associative  principle,  for  the  multipli- 
cation of  any  three  versors,  as  depending  on  the  deduction  of  one 
arcual  equation  from  five  others  ;  whereas,  in  art.  302,  we  made 
the  proof  of  the  same  principle  depend  on  the  deduction  of  three 
equations  between  angles^  from  three  other  equations  of  the  same 
sort.  However,  a  little  consideration  shews  that  this  difference 
is  only  apparent^  so  far  as  respects  the  numbers  of  the  things 
given  and  inferred ;  and  that  ^r  arcs^  as  well  as  for  angles^  we 
may  prove  the  associative  principle,  by  deducing  three  equa> 
tions  from  three  others.  In  fact,  after  representing,  as  in  art. 
294,  and  fig.  58,  the  six  versors  9,  r,  «,  r;,  «r,  and  s .  r j,  by  the 
six  arcSvAB,  bc,  bf,  ac,  gi,  and  df,  respectively,  the  theorem 
which  was  to  be  proved,  or  the  associative  equation  sr.q-s,  rq^ 
may  be  thus  expressed,  in  the  notation  of  sums  of  arcs  : 

^  Gl  +  />  AB  a/^  DF. 

Here,  it  may  be  considered  that  there  are  given  us,  by  construe- 
tiony  the  three  double  co-arcualities  (each  involving  four  points 
upon  the  sphere), 

DABC,    CHBG,   and    EHFI, 

together  with  whatever  additional  information  is  contained  in  the 
three  equations, 

'-AC='^DE,     '^BCs'^GH,     '^BF='^Hi; 
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that  IS  to  say,  in  the  three  middle  equations  of  the  five  which 
were  regarded  as  the  data  in  art.  295.  And  the  theorem  to  be 
proved  may  be  thus  stated :  that  if  we  determine  three  additional 
points,  K,  L,  My  so  as  to  satisfy  the  three  other  double  co^rcuali^ 
ties  (see  the  general  construction  for  arcual  addition  in  217)» 

AKBL,    OLIM9    DKFM, 

and  suitably  distinguish  each  of  these  three  new  points  from  the 
diametrically  opposite  point  upon  the  sphere,  we  shall  have  aUo 
the  three  arcual  equations, 

-^  AB  =  '^  KL,    '-61;='^  LM,    -"  DF  =  '^  KM  ; 

namely,  the  two  other  given  equations  of  295,  and  the  one  sought 
equation  of  that  article.  In  other  words,  the  six  double  co-ar^ 
cualities  being  now  supposed  to  exists  we  are  to  shew  that  the 
three  last  equations  between  arcs  are  consequences  of  the  three 
others^  which  were  written  a  little  before  them  in  the  present 
article.  And  this  inference,  of  the  three  last  arcual  equations 
from  the  three  others  of  the  same  sort  preceding  them,  under  the 
six  conditions  lately  indicated  of  double  co-arcuality,  may  be  es- 
tablished, not  only  by  the  doctrine  of  spherical  conies,  in  a  way 
differing  little  from  that  of  art.  296,  but  also  by  a  more  elemen* 
tary  process,  with  the  help  of  the  figures  used  in  arts.  298  to 
301,  through  a  modification  of  the  method  of  those  articles  which 
may  be  briefly  described  as  follows. 

359.  The  constructions  of  298,  299  being  retained,  we  may 
prove,  as  in  those  two  articles,  with  the  help  of  figs.  59,  60,  that 
the  plane  of  the  great  circle  olim,  in  fig.  58,  touches'  at  o  the 
diacentric  sphere  opqr,  in  virtue  of  the  two  given  equations,  be- 
tween the  arcs  bc,  gh,  on  the  one  hand,  and  ef,  hi,  on  the  other. 
The  other  given  equation,  between  the  arcs  ac,  db,  will  shew, 
by  fig.  62,  that  the  four  points  p,  q,  r,  s,  are  concircular,  on  ac* 
count  of  the  parallelisms  of  pq,  rq,  ps,  rs  to  oc,  oe,  o a,  od,  if  s  be 
now  defined  to  be  the  point  where  the  radius  ok  prolonged  meets 
the  plane  pqr  ;  and,  therefore,  will  prove  that  this  point  s  is  also, 
with  this  new  definition  of  it,  what  it  was  befi^re  defined  to  be,  in 
^^uMilhe  method  of  art.  300 :  namely,  the  second  intersection  of  the 
wne  OK  with  the  diacentric  sphere  opqr.     The  three  given  equa* 
f  tions  having  been  thus  made  use  of,  we  may  infer  ihe  first  of  the 
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three  eoughi  equations,  namely,  that  between  the  arcs  ab,  kl, 
from  a  parallelism  and  a  tangency,  with  the  help  of  fig.  61,  of  art. 
300 ;  although  in  the  process  of  that  former  article,  the  equa- 
tioH  as  well  as  the  tangewy  was  giveUf  and  the  parallelism  was 
thence  to  be  it\ferred.  Again,  if  we  reiain  the  definitions  of  the 
points  p',  q',  b',  s',  which  were  given  in  298  and  300,  those  points 
may  easily  be  proved^  as  before,  to  be  on  one  common  sphere^ 
and  therefore  on  one  common  circle^  because  they  still  are,  by 
construction,  upon  one  common  plane;  which  proof  may  still  be 
made  to  depend  on  the  equalities  of  the  four  rectangles^ 

pop'=  qoq'»  ror'=  sos'; 

and  thus'  the  second  sought  equation,  between  the  arcs  oi,  lu, 
may  be  proved,  with  the  assistance  of  fig.  63.  And  finally,  a 
parallelism  and  tangency  will  enable  us,  as  in  301,  with  the  help 
of  fig.  64,  to  infer  the  third  and  last  sought  equation  between 
arcs,  namely,  that  between  df  and  km. 

360.  Although  it  can  give  you  no  trouble  to  fill  up  the 
sketch  of  an  elementary  demonstration  contained  in  the  fore- 
going article ;  nor  thus  to  prove  anew  the  associative  formula, 
sr.q^s.rq^  with  the  help  of  art.  358,  by  shewing,  in  a  new  wag, 
that  these  two  products  of  versors  are  represented  by  equal  arcSf 
namely,  by  ^^  km  and  ^  df,  as  before;  yet  it  may  not  be  useless 
to  offer  here  the  following  remarks  respecting  the  numbers  of  the 
things  given  and  sought.  Every  assertion,  then,  of  sl  co-arcuality 
existing  between  three  points  upon  the  surface  of  a  sphere,  may 
be  observed  to  involve  a  condition,  which  can  always  be  con- 
ceived to  be  expressed  by  a  single  numerical  equation  ;  for 
such  an  assertion  is  equivalent  to  stating,  that  the  perpendicular 
distance  of  one  of  the  three  points,  from  the  great  circle  through 
the  two  others,  vanishes.  A  statement  of  a  double  co-arcuality^ 
or  an  assertion  that /our  points  of  the  sphere  are  situated  upon 
one  common  great  circle,  is  therefore  equivalent,  generally,  to  a 
system  of  two  such  numerical  (or  scalar)  equations.  Now  what 
we  have  called  (in  217,  &c.)  an  arcual  equation^  is  understood  io 
involve  such  a  double  co-arcuality,  and  also  to  include  another 
numerical  or  scalar  equality  besides ;  for  the  lengths  of  the  two 
equated  arcs  are  to  be  equals  and  their  directions  are  not  to  be 
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Opposite.  Hence  an  arcual  equation  of  the  foregoing  sort  is  ge* 
nerally  equivalent  to  a  system  of  three  scalar  equations;  which 
accordingly  it  ought  to  be^  because  it  represents  an  equation  be* 
tween  versorsy  and  a  versor  (see  91)  depends  generally  on  a  sys- 
tem of  three  numbers.  We  might  then,  in  the  investigation  of 
295,  &c.,  have  conceived  ourselves  as  proving  that  a  certain  sys- 
tem of  three  scalar  equations  could  be  deduced  from  a  system  of 
J^/ieen  such  equations ;  because  one  arcual  equation  was  to  be 
deduced  from^e  equations  oithat  class.  And  when  we  after- 
wards came,  in  358,  359,  to  treat  six  double  co-arcualities  as 
given^  or  known,  we  tacitly  used  thereby  (or,  if  I  might  venture 
so  to  speak,  we  absorbed)  no  less  than  twelve  out  of  ihef^een 
numerical  data  of  the  question.  It  was  therefore  quite  natural 
that  there  should  remain  only  three  other  data,  to  be  still  ex- 
pressly  marked  by  equations,  and  from  which  it  was  still  required, 
as  in  the  two  last  articles,  to  shew  that  three  other  numerical  equa- 
tions y&^i£;e{/.  It  may  also  be  noticed,  that  every  proof,  or  (tacit 
or  expressed)  assumption,  of  any  co-arcuality  of  (three  or 
more)  points,  in  fig.  58,  is  equivalent  (on  certain  known  princi- 
ples of  reciprocity)  to  some  corresponding  proof  or  assumption, 
in  fig.  65,  of  what  may  be  called  a  co-punctuality  of  (three  or 
more)  arcs  :  or,  in  other  words,  a  meeting  of  three  or  more  arcs  in 
one  point ;  or  rather  (of  course)  in  one  pair  of  diametrically  op- 
posite points. 

361.  The  construction  given  in  the  last  cited  fig.  65  (of  art. 
302),  may  be  generalized  or  extended  as  follows.  Instead  of  con- 
sidering only  three  given  factors,  g,  r,  Sy  let  us  now  consider ^ur 
such  factors,  ;,  r,  «,  t ;  let  us  denote  their  total  product  by  tf, 

so  that 

u^tsrq\ 

and  in  studying  the  derivation  of  this  total  product  from  its  fac- 
tors, let  us  denote  for  conciseness,  the  five  j>ar/ta/ products  of  the 
same  four  factors  by  the  letters  v,  u^,  x^  y,  z,  writing 

v^rq^  w^sr^  x^tSy  y^srq^  z^tsr. 

Let  also  the  ten  representative  points,  upon  the  unit  sphere,  for 
these  various  factors  and  products,  9,  r,  s^  t^  u,  v,  ur,  x^  y,  z,  be 
called,  in  the  corresponding  order,  a,  b,  c,  d,  b,  f,  g,  h,  t,  k,  as 
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»FAB,    Zr-ABF» 


marked  \Tt  the  annexed  fi-  Fig.  Tg. 

gare  79>  which  may  be  con- 
ceived to  be  constrocted  as 
follows.  Regarding  the 
four  original  fectora  ;,  r,  x> 
t,  as  entirely  given  and 
known,  we  may  suppose 
onnelves  to  know  their  re- 
preMHtative  jKMaf#,  a,  b,  i 
D,  and  also  the  angle*  which 
represent  them  at  those  : 
points.  Then  the  two  an- 
gle*. 

may  be  conceived  to  determine  the  point  p;  and  in  like  manner, 
G  ii)ay  be  found  by 

zrooBC,  £s»bcq; 
and  H,  by 

Z«  =  HCD,   ^f3>CDH, 
At  the  sane  Ume  we  shall  hare,  by  principles  already  explained, 

Z.r  =  »-BFA;  Za)  =  ir-CGB;  Za:  =  T-DHc. 
The  three  binary  products  v,  to,  x  being  thug  determined,  to  find 
next  the  ta>o  ternary  products,  y  and  2,  we  naay  observe  that  the 
equations, 

y  =  tv,  z^tw, 
enable  ue  to  construct  the  two  points  i,  K  and  the  two  angles 
Ly,  Lz,  by  two  new  triangles,  thus: 

£»  =  IFC,  Z*  =  FCI,  /ly^Tr-ClF; 

Ztd<=KOD,    /<=iGDK,    Z.«  =  7r-DKG. 

And  finally,  to  construct  the  one  quaternary  (or  total)  product, 
H  or  t»rq,  we  may  employ  the  equation 


which  leads  ua  to  determine  the  point  a,  and  the  angle  z  ti,  by  a 
new  triangle,  as  follows : 
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Z^sBID,    Z<  =  IDB,   Ztt«=ir-DEI. 

362.  In  this  manner,  then,  with  the  help  of  six  triangles^ 
answering  to  six  binary  multiplications^  we  can  gradually  and 
successively  construct  the  six  points^  f,  g,  h,  i,  k,  and  e,  which 
represent  the  products^  partial  and  total,  of  the ^tir  given  ybc- 
tors,  represented  themselves  (as  to  their  positions  or  the  direc^ 
tions  of  their  axes)  by  the^ur  given  points^  a,  b,  c,  d  ;  and  can 
also  determine  the  angles  of  these  six  products,  the  angles  of  the 
factors  being  supposed  known.  And  in  this  process  it  is  impor- 
tant to  observe  that  we  have  been  led  to  construct  or  represent 
Z  r  by  two  different  angles,  namely,  abf  and  gbc,  at  the  point 
B ;  Lshy  three  different  angles  at  c ;  and  z.  t^  by  three  other  an- 
gles at  D.  The  comparison^  therefore,  of  these  various  repre- 
sentations for  the  angles  of  these  three  latter  factors  r,  «,  tf  con- 
ducts to  Jive  equations  of  condition^  or  to  Jive  relations  between 
the  angles  ofthejigure^  which  are  true  by  the  foregoing  con- 
struction ;  namely,  to  the  five  following  equations : 

ABF  =  GBC;  {Lr) 

BCG  =  HCD  =  FCi;  (Z«) 

CDH  s  GDK  -  IDE  ;  (L  t) 

L  q  occurring  only  in  one  of  the  six  triangles,  and  therefore  not 
furnishing  any  equation.  Again  the  binary  product  v  occurs  in 
two  triangles;  w  in  two  others;  but  x  in  only  one;  we  have, 
therefore,  from  the  comparison  of  the  representations  of  the  an- 
gles of  the  binary  products,  two  other  equations  between  the 
angles  of  the  figure,  namely : 

ir-BFA  =  IFC;  {lv) 

TT-CGBsKGD.  {^^) 

Finally,  the  ternary  product  y  occurs  in  two  triangles ;  but  the 
other  ternary  product  z,  and  the  quaternary  product  »,  occur 
each  only  in  one  triangle;  we  have,  therefore,  one  more  equa^ 
tion,  and  only  one  more,  between  the  angles  of  the  figure  79,  as 
true  by  the  foregoing  construction,  namely  the  equation, 

IT  -  GIF  =  BID.  (zy) 

J      And  conversely  the  establishment  of  these  eight  equations  of 


r 
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CONDITION,  between  the  angles  of  the  figure  79,  at  least  if  com- 
bined with  attention  to  the  signs  or  directions  of  rotation,  is  suffi- 
cient to  entitle  that  figure  to  be  regarded  as  a  correct  representa- 
tion of  the  process  recently  explained,  for  constructing,  through 
representative  anglesy  and  with  regard  had  to  the  order  of  the  fac- 
tors, cUl  theproductSi  partial  and  total,  of  any y&ur  given  versors, 
or  quaternions  (with  the  help  of  the  general  method  of  264,  265, 
272). 

363.  If  then  we  take  care  to  establish  by  construction^  or  if 
we  simply  conceive  as  so  established,  the  eight  equations  ofcomf 
dition  assigned  in  the  foregoing  article,  in  connexion  with  fig. 
79,  we  may  regard  that  figure  as  being  consistent  with,  or  as 
furnishing,  all  those  other  angular  relations  which  the  associative 
principle  of  multiplication  involves.  Thus  whereas  we  only 
used,  in  361,  the  six  binary  products, 

rq=^Vf  sr^w^  ts^x,  «;=y,  tw  =  z^  ty-u, 

constructing  each  by  a  spherical  triangle,  on  the  plan  of  art.  264, 
we  may  now  employ  ihe%e  four  other  binary  products,  which  will 
conduct  to  so  many  new  triangles : 

wq^y^  Qsr^Zf  xv-u^  zq^u. 

The  six  former  triangles  (for  binary  multiplications)  were, 

ABF,    BCG,   CDH,    FCI,    ODK,    IDB  ; 

the  four  latter  triangles  are, 

AGI,    BHK,    FHE,    AKE. 

They  give  two  new  representative  angles  for  q;  one  for  r;  none 
for  s  nor  for  t ;  one  for  t?,  another  for  Wj  and  two  for  x ;  one  for 
y,  and  two  for  z  ;  and  finally,  two  for  u.  On  adding  these  num- 
bers of  new  representations  for  the  angles  of  the  factors,  ^,  r, «,  / ; 
of  the  binary  products  VyW^x;  of  the  ternary,  y,  z ;  and  finaUy, 
of  the  quaternary  product,  u;  namely,  the  numbers, 

2,  I,  0,0;  I,  I,  2;  I,  2;  and  2, 

to  the  corresponding  numbers  of  representations  for  the  same  ten 
angles^  which  were  obtained  from  the  six  old  triangles,  namely, 
to  the  numbers. 
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1,  2,  3,  3;   2,  2, 1 ;  2,  1;  and  1  : 

we  find  in  each  of  the  ten  casesi  a  numerical  sum  a:  3. 

364.  In  fact,  as  an  inspection  of  the  recent  figpire  79  may 
shew,  although  perhaps  the  foregoing  enumeration  shews  it  more 
clearly,  bach  o/  the  ten  points  of  the  figure,  from  a  to  k,  is  a 
common  comer  q/*  three  out  of  those  ten  triangles,  of 
which  each  has  lately  served  to  construct  a  process  of  binary 
multiplication,  by  combining  (as  multiplier  and  multiplicand) 
some  two  (suitably  chosen  as  to  their  order)  of  the  fectors  7,  r, «,  t^ 
and  of  their  partial  products  t?,  Wf  x,  y^  z;  and  eacli  of  these 
processes  gives,  as  its  result^  either  some  one  of  those  partial 
products,  or  else  the  total  product,  «•  Thus  taking  always  sup- 
plements of  vertical  angles  as  representations  of  binary  pfO" 
ducts,  we  have  for  each  of  the  ten  angles  L  g,  &c.,  three  dis- 
tinct REPRESENTATIONS,  at  its  own  point  of  the  figure :  and 
consequently,  we  arrive,  by  comparison  of  values,  at  two  equa- 
tions between  angles,  for  each  of  the  ten  points,  making  a  sys- 
tem OF  twenty  equations  in  all.  But  of  these  twenty  equa- 
tions, it  was  seen  (in  362)  that  eight  were  true  by  construction, 
if  the  figure  79  were  rightly  formed :  and  that,  conversely,  these 
eight  equations  sufficed  (with  attention  to  signs)  to  justify  the 
construction  of  the  figure.  We  must,  therefore,  conclude  that  the 
twelve  new  equations,  which  we  shall  here  write  down, 

lAO  B  EAK  -  FAB,   KBH  «  ABF  ;  (^  ?9  ^  f) 

EFH«iFC,  agi  =  kgd;  {lv^  lw) 

JT  -  DHC  =  BHK  =  FHE  ;  (Z  x) 

ir~GiA=EiD;  (ty) 

AKB  ^W  HKB  =  ir  -  DKG  ;  (Z  z) 

and  finally, 

KBA  »  HBF  ~  DEI,  (tt-Iu) 

are  consequences  of  the  eight  former  equations^  of  art.  362 :  just 
as  in  art.  302,  and  in  connexion  with  fig.  65,  it  was  seen  that 
three  relations  between  angles  were  consequences  of  three  other 
equations.  In  fig.  79,  the  line  kb  is  prolonged,  to  exhibit  the 
angle  ir  -  kea,  which  is  one  of  the  three  representations  of  the 
angle  of  the  final  or  total  product,  tf,  regarded  as  equal  to  tsr.q  ; 
and  the  apparent  co-punctuality  of  the  three  arcs,  ai,  bk,~bf,  is 
accidental. 


^ 
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365.  More  generally,  let  there  be  any  number,  n,  of  versors, 

9u  9»  9^y  •  •  •  S'«> 

which  it  is  required  to  multiply  together,  in  their  given  order  of 
suocession,  the  first  by  the  second,  the  second  by  the  third,  the 
product  of  second  into  first  by  the  third,  and  so  forth.  We  shall 
form  hereby  n  - 1  binary  products^ 

11-2  ternary  products, 

n  -  3  quaternary  products 

and  so  on,  till  we  come  to  two  partial  and  penultimate  products, 
zi  =  9«-i  qn-u  .  .  q^ql9  z%  =  qnqn^i  .  .  q^29 

and  at  last  to  one  final  and  total  product,  which  we  shall  here  de- 
note by  9,  so  that 

The  number  of  all  these  products,  partial  and  total,  will  be, 

(n  -  1 )  +  (n  -  2)  +  (n  -  3)  +  .  .  +  2  +  1  =  i  »  (n  -  1 ). 

And  the  number  of  given  factors  was  =  n ;  the  entire  number, 
therefore,  of  factors  and  products  taken  together^  or  collected 
into  one  system,  is 

in(ii+  1). 

For  each  of  these  various  versors  there  will  be  a  representative 
point  on  the  sphere,  depending  on  two  spherical  co-ordinates^  or 
determining  numbers  of  some  sort :  the  whole  number  of  such 
co-ordinates,  for  the  present  system  of  factors  and  products,  is 
therefore, 

«(n+l). 

But  again,  each  of  the  n  proposed  versors,  from  q\  to  jnt  depends 

(by  91)  on  three  numbers^  suppose  on  two  co-ordinates  and  an 

angle ;  and  conversely,  if  these  3n  numbers  be  given,  all  the 

'points  of  the  spherical  figure  (representing  products  as  well  as 
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factora)  wilt  be  (in  general)  determined*  Thus,  the  n  (n  4  1) 
numbers  recently  mentioned,  will  alt  be  determined  if  3ii  of  them 
be  so ;  and  consequently  there  must  in  general  exist 

ii(n+l)-3i»  =  n(n-2) 

RELATIONS,  between  the  n(f»+  1)  co-ordinates  of  the  figure, 

366.  It  was  thus,  for  example,  that  when  we  were  merely 
constructing,  as  in  art.  264,  a  triangle  of  multiplication^  to  exhi- 
bit (by  fig.  50)  the  relations  which  exist  between  two  factors, 
9,  r,  and  their  product  rj,  the  number  which  we  have  lately 
called  n  was  «  2 ;  n  (i»  -  2)  and  n  (n  +  1)  were  respectively  0  and 
6 ;  and  there  existed  no  quantitative  relation  between  the  six  co- 
ordinates of  the  figure  :  or  in  other  words,  the  spherical  triangle 
was  allowed  to  be  arbitrarily  assumed,  if  we  merely  wished  it  to 
serve  as  an  example  of  the  multiplication  of  two  versors ;  because 
the  angles  of  those  two  versors,  and,  therefore,  also  the  base  an- 
gles (as  well  as  the  base)  of  the  triangle  itself,  might  then  be 
chosen  at  pleasure.  Again,  when  there  were  three  factors,  q^  r, «, 
as  in  302,  and  when  it  was  required  to  exhibit  the  relations  be- 
tween those  three  factors,  their  two  partial  products,  rj,  sr^  and 
their  total  product  srq ;  we  had  a  figure  (65)  with  six  points, 
between  the  3.4-12  co-ordinates  whereof  there  existed  3  (3  -  2) 
^  3  relations,  or  quantitative  conditions  ;  because  those  co-ordi- 
nates all  depended  on  3 . 3  -  9  numbers,  answering  to  the  three  ar- 
bitrary versors,  ;,  r,  s.  Accordingly,  in  fig.  65,  after  assuming 
(suppose)  the  four  corners  a,  b,  c,  d  of  the  quadrilateral,  we  were 
not  free  to  assume  arbitrarily  even  one  of  the  two  other  points 
B,  F,  between  i\iQfbur  co-ordinates  of  which  pair  of  points  it  is 
manifest  that  there  exist  some  three  relations  (although  with  the 
precise ^rm«  of  those  relations  we  are  not  now  concerned)  ;  at 
least  if  we  grant  the  conclusion  of  art.  302,  that  these  two  points 
9^xefbci  of  a  conic,  inscribed  in  the  quadrilateral.  Or,  without 
introducing  any  such  doctrine  of  spherical  conicsy  if  we  only 
grant  the  associative  principle  of  multiplication  of  quaternions, 
as  proved  by  the  elementary  investigation  of  arts.  298  to  301,  or 
by  the  more  recent  but  not  less  elementary  modification  of  that 
proof,  which  was  given  or  sketched  in  359,  we  can  still  shew 
ily  that  three  relations  must  in  fact  exist  between  the  twelve 
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spherical  co-ordinates  of  the  six  points  of  fig.  65;  because  after 
assuming  the  four  points  a,  b,  c,  b,  of  that  figure,  the  angular 
equation^ 

in  which  both  members  represent  the  versor  r,  assigns  a  locus 
(namely,  a  great  circle)  for  the  point  f  ;  and  after  we  have 
chosen  the  position  of  this  point  f,  on  this  locus,  the  position  of 
the  remaining  point  d  becomes  determined.  In  short,  the  three 
equations  between  angles^  which  were  employed  in  constructing 
this  figure  65,  and  from  which  three  others  were  afterwards  {/€- 
rivedy  may  be  regarded  as  being  themselves  (indeed  under  the 
very  form  most  suited  to  our  present  purpose)  the  system  of 
three  relations  between  co-ordinates^  which  was  spoken  of  above. 
And  in  like  manner,  when  there  were,  as  in  some  later  articles 
(361,  &c.)ffour  factors,  9,  r,  «,  /,  to  be  multiplied  together,  so 
that  n  was  =  4,  we  found  (362)  that  there  existed  n  (n  -  2)  =  8 
equations  between  the  angles  of  the  figure  79,  as  necessary  for 
the  justness  of  that  figure,  and  to  be  considered  as  true  by  its 
construction. 

367.  In  general,  it  is  not  difficult  to  prove  directly^  without 
any  reference  to  co-ordinates  as  such,  and  by  a  process  analogous 
to  that  of  arts.  361,  362,  that  whatever  the  number  n  of  factors 
may  be,  there  must,  by  the  very  construction  of  the  figure  which 
represents  those  factors  and  their  products,  exist  n  (n  -  2)  equa- 
tions of  condition  between  the  angles^  which  suffice  to  determine 
the  positions  of  its  various  points,  or  at  least  to  fix  their  relative 
positions  on  the  sphere.  For  this  purpose,  in  365,  suppose  that 
the  n  factors  qu  .  .  •  qn  are  represented  by  the  n  points  Qi,  . .  Qn; 
the  n-  1  binary  products,  ri,  &c.,  by  the  n-l  points  Ri,  &c. ; 
the  ternary  products,  «],  &c.,  by  the  points  Si,  &c. ;  and  so  on, 
till  the  two  penultimate  products,  Zi,  Zs,  are  represented  by  Zi, 
Z2 ;  and  the  one  final  or  total  product  q  is  represented  by  the 
one  point  Q.  We  may  then  conceive  that  all  these  ^n  (n  -  1) 
products,  partial  and  total,  are  gradually  and  successively  c/e- 
ducedj  without  repetition,  by  a  certain  spherical  triangula- 
TioN,  from  the  n  given  factors ;  or  that  the  representative  points 
of  the  one  set  are  gradually  constructed  from  those  of  the  other 

2  a 
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(the  angles  of  the  ftu^tors  being  known)  ;  for  which  purpose  it 
may  be  convenient  to  adopt,  as  in  361,  362,  the  rule  of  employw 
ing  no  other  multipliers^  except  those  proposed  or  given  Jactors 
^29  •  •  •  qm  which  ^//ot£7  the  first  of  them.  For  in  this  way  we 
shall  form  a  system 'q/'^n  (n- 1)  triangles,  each  serving  to 
construct  the  position  of  one  of  the  equally  numerous  sought 
points^  and  also  the  angle  of  the  corresponding  product ;  and 
accomplishing  this  double  object  for  every  one  of  those  sought 
points ;  namely,  that  system  of  triangles,  which  answers  to  and 
constructs  the  following  system  of  binary  products : 

si^q^u  •  •  •  *«-«  =  Jn^«-a; 
tx^q^Bu  •  •  •  ^n-s^JiAi-s; 


^i  =  7«.iyi«     2^  =  ?i^a; 


and  finally, 

It  is  clear,  in  iact,  that  every  one  of  the  sought  things  will  be 
successively  constructed  thus,  without  any  defect  or  excess. 
Each  will  he  found  once,  and  only  once,  although  it  may  be  after- 
wards used. 

368.  But  if  we  now  inquire  how  many  and  what  cases  occur, 
in  this  construction,  of  a  point,  whether  it  be  a  given  or  a  sought 
one,  being  used  as  a  common  comer  for  more  triangles  than  one, 
although,  in  general,  no  point  will  offer  itself  as  a  common  vertex^ 
for  any  two  triangles,  because  none  (as  we  have  seen)  isfimnd 
twice;  we  perceive  that  each  partial  product^  except  the  but  in 
its  own  ranhj  presents  itself  ^«f  as  such  a  product^  and  after- 
wards again  as  a  multiplicand^  but  not  in  any  other  way. 
Hence,  each  of  the  n  •  2  representative  points  Ri,  .  .  .  R«»_2,  is 
a  common  comer  ottwo  and  only  two  triangles ;  whereas  R«.i  is 
a  corner  (namely  the  vertex)  of  one  triangle,  and  not  a  comer  of 
any  other.  In  like  manner,  each  of  the  n  -  3  points  Si,  .  .  .  s^.s 
is  common  to  two  triangles ;  but  Sn.s  belongs  to  one  triangle 
only.  And  so  on,  till  we  come  to  Zi,  which  point  (though  not 
Zs)  is  a  common  corner  of  two  triangles.  Finally,  the  point  Q, 
representing  the  total  product,  belongs  only  to  one  triangle.  Now 
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every  point,  which  thus  belongs  to  two  triangles^  gives,  on  the 
same  general  plan  as  in  art.  362,  one  equation  between  two  angles : 
so  far  then  as  the  ^  (n  -  1)  products,  whether  partial  or  total, 
are  concerned,  there  arise,  out  of  this  construction,  equations  be- 
tween angles,  of  which  equations  the  number  is  the  following : 

(ii-2)  +  (»-3)+..+2  +  l=J(ii-l)(»-2). 

369.  But  the  n  given  points,  or  the  n  original ^cfor«,  must 
also  be  attended  to.  Now  although  the  first  given  factor,  qu 
does  not  occur  as  a  multiplier,  and  although  no  one  of  the  n  given 
&ctors  occurs  as  a  product  at  all,  yet  q%  occurs  once  as  a  multi- 
plicand, namely,  in  jajg,  and  once  as  a  multiplier,  namely,  in 
qstqi ;  thus  the  point  Qs  is  common  to  two  of  the  triangles,  and 
furnishes  one  equation  of  condition.  The  factor  qz  occurs  once 
as  a  multiplicand,  in  ^4^3,  and  twice  as  a  multiplier,  namely,  in 
93^8  and  in  ^jTi  ;  the  point  Q3  is  therefore  common  to  three  tri- 
angles, and  gives  two  equations  of  condition.  In  like  manner, 
qi  occurring  once  as  a  multiplicand  (in  75^4)9  and  three  times  as  a  ^ 

multiplier  (in  q^q^,  q4T2,  q^sy),  Q4  is  a  common  corner  of  Jour 
triangles,  and  we  can  derive  from  it  three  eqnations  between  an- 
gles. And  so  proceeding,  we  find  easily  that  each  simple  or 
given  factor  supplies  us  with  one  more  equation  than  the  factor 
preceding  it  had  Aon^,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  last  factor 
of  all,  qn,  which  nowhere  enters  as  a  multiplicand,  and  therefore 
occurs  no  qfiener  on  the  whole  than  the  penultimate  factor  qn.\, 
although  it  is  true  that  qn  does  occur  once  oftener  than  9^.1  as  a 
mfdtiplier.  Hence,  Qm  like  q».i,  belongs  only  to  n~  1  triangles, 
and  supplies  only  n  -  2  equations.  Thus  the  it  -  1  given  factors, 
previous  to  the  last,  furnish 

0  +  l  +  2+..+(n-3)  +  (»-2)  =  i(»-l)(n-2) 

equations ;  and  the  last  given  factor  furnishes  it  -  2  other  equa- 
tions :  the  It  given  fiuitors,  taken  together,  supply,  therefore, 
upon  the  whole, 

i(n +  !)(»- 2) 

equations  of  condition.     But  their  products  were  shewn,  in  the 

last  article,  to  supply 

i(n-l)(n-2) 
2  a2 
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ftuch  equations.  The  foctors  and  their  products,  or  the  given 
and  sought  points  taken  altogether,  furnish  therefore,  upon  the 
whole,  as  re/la^ton^  between  the  angles  of  the  figure,  or  as  condi* 
tions  for  the  correctness  of  its  construction^  the  number 

«  (n  -  2) 

of  equations.  It  is  evident  that  this  general  result  includes  (as 
before)  the  particular  case  of  three  equations  of  condition  between 
the  angles,  when  there  were  (as  in  fig.  65)  three  factors ;  and 
also  the  case  where  (as  in  fig.  79)  there  were^tir  factors,  and 
eight  equations  of  condition. 

370.  The  spherical  triangle,  qrs,  in  fig.  50,  or  53,  was 
called  in  a  recent  article  (366)  a  triangle  of  (binary)  multi- 
plication, because  it  serves  to  construct  the  binary  product^  s 
or  rg,  of  two  given  quaternion  factors,  q  and  r.  In  like  manner 
the  spherical  quadrilateral  abcd,  of  fig.  65,  may  be  called  a  qua- 
drilateral OF  (ternary)  multiplication,  since  it  serves  to 
construct,  by  its  fourth  point  d,  and  by  an  angle  thereat,  the 
ternary  product,  srq,  of  three  given  factors,  g,  r,  *,  which  were 
themselves  represented  by  the  three  points  a,  b,  c :  while  the 
two  inserted  and  auxiliary  points,  b,  f  represent  (as  we  have 
seen)  the  two  partial  products,  rq  and  sr.  On  the  same  plan, 
the  spherical  pentagon,  abode,  of  the  more  recent  figure  79,  might 
be  named  a  pentagon  of  (quaternary)  multiplication,  be- 
cause it  constructed,  by  an  angle  at  its  fifth  corner  e,  the  quO' 
ternary  product,  tsrq  or  u,  of  four  given  factors,  q,  r,  *,  t,  which 
were  themselves  represented  (as  we  lately  saw)  by  angles  at  its 
four  other  corners,  a,  b,  c,  d  :  while  the  five  partial  products  of 
the  same  four  factors,  namely,  rq,  sr,  ts,  srq,  tsr,  were  repre- 
sented (as  we  have  also  seen)  by  the  five  auxiliary  and  inserted 
points,  F,  G,  H,  I,  K,  or  by  certain  spherical  angles  thereat.  More 
generally  we  may  now  form  the  conception  of  a  (spherical)  po- 
lygon OF  continued  multiplication, 

QiQ^Qa  •  .  .  Qn-iQiiQy 

constructed  on  the  plan  described  in  the  recent  art.  367,  so  as  to 
represent,  by  an  angle  at  its  last  corner  q,  the  continued  product 
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ofn  given  quaternion  Jitciars,  qu  .  .  .  9«,  which  are  themselves 
represented  by  certain  angles  at  its  n  first  corners,  Qi  to  Qm. 

371.  It  is  essential^  however,  to  the  complete  conception  of 
sach  a  polygon  of  multiplication^  to  remember  that  the  partial 
products  of  the  same  n  factors^  whose  number  is,  in  general, 

(n-l)  +  (n-2)+...+2  =  i(i»+l)(n-2); 

namely,  those  denoted  in  art.  365  by  the  symbols 

are  to  be  represented,  in  the  same  (conceived)  new  and  more 
complex  figure  Or  construction,  by  those  other  points  (or  by  an- 
gles at  them)  which  in  art.  367  it  was  proposed  to  name,  respec- 
tively, the  points 

and  of  which  the  number  is  expressed  (as  above)  by  the  formula 

j(n+l)(n-2),  or,ip(p-3), 

if  the  number  of  the  sides  or  corners  of  the  polygon  itself  h^  de- 
noted more  simply  by  the  symbol, 

/>  =  «+  1. 

For  without  the  consideration  of  these  inserted  or  auxiliary 
points,  R]  to  Z3,  there  would  be  nothing  peculiar  to  the  theory  of 
quaternions,  in  the  construction  or  study  of  the  polygon  Q1Q2  .  . 
QnQ  itself;  which  might  in  that  case  be  confounded  with  any 
other  spherical  polygon,  having  the  same  number  (n+  1)  of  cor- 
ners. Thus  the  spherical  triangle  qrs  of  figures  50,  53,  was 
(as  we  have  seen  in  366)  an  arbitrary  triangle,  in  the  sense  that 
there  existed  no  conditions  limiting  its  three  corners,  except  what 
were  involved  in  a  certain  supposed  direction  of  rotation  (265, 272), 
which  conditions,  however,  might  be  eluded^  if  we  chose  to  consi- 
der negative  angles.  Again,  the  spherical  quadrilateral  abcd, 
of  fig.  65,  remains  an  arbitrary  quadrilateral,  unless  we  take  ac- 
count of  at  least  one  of  the  two  inserted  points  e,  f,  which  in- 
troduce certain  equations  of  condition.  And  in  like  manner  the 
spherical  pentagon  abcdb  of  fig.  79  would  be  arbitrary,  if  we  did 


-^ 
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not  consider  it  in  connexion  with  two  or  more  of  the  five  inserted 
points,  F,  o,  H,  I,  K,  of  the  same  recent  figure. 

372.  But  when  we  do  thus  take  account  of  the  inserted 
points,  then  every  polygon  of  multiplicadon  (after  the  triangle) 
constructed  as  above,  possesses  several  interesting  geometrical 
properties,  suggested  by  the  theory  of  products  of  quaternions, 
as  has  already  in  part  been  seen.  The  property  which  it  seems 
most  useful  to  investigate  at  this  moment,  as  illustrating  some 
recent  but  less  general  results,  is  that  which  regards  the  depem^ 
dence  of  one  set  qfequations^  between  certain  spherical  angles  qf 
thefigure^  on  another  set  of  equations  between  those  angles;  the 
hUter  set  being  usually  (indeed  always,  when  we  once  pass  the 
quadrilateral,  and  proceed  to  pentagons,  &c.)  less  numerous  than 
that  other  set,  which  is  shewn  to  be  dependent  upon  it.  To 
,  prove  this,  I  observe  that  when  the  trianglbs  of  construc- 
tion, employed  in  the  process  which  was  described  in  art.  367, 
are  combined  (as  in  the  case  of  art.  363)  with  those  others  which 
are  suggested  by  the  associa^ve  principle  of  quaternion  multipli- 
cation, and  which  may  perhaps,  for  that  reason,  be  properly 
called  ASSOCIATIVE  triangles,  then  every  point  of  the  figure 
is  a  COMMON  CORNER  ofn  -  1  different  triangles;  or  the  quater- 
nion which  is  represented  by  it  enters,  in  n  - 1  different  ways, 
whether  as  factor  or  as  product,  into  formulsd  of  binary  multipli- 
cation, of  the  kind  admitted  in  the  present  plan.  In  fact,  the 
first  &ctor  qi  occurs  as  a  multiplicand  in  n  - 1  such  formulsa, 
namely  (see  365)  in  the  following, 

^1  =  ri,  r^qi «  *i,  s^\  =  /i,  .  .  .  z^i  =  q^ 

which  are  all  true  by  the  associative  principle,  although  only  the 
first  of  them  was  used^  in  the  construction  described  in  367.  Thus 
the  point  Qi  is  a  common  comer  of  n  -  1  triangles,  each  repre- 
senting a  binary  multiplication,  although  only  one  of  these  tri- 
angles was  constructive^  and  the  rest  of  them  are  all  associative 
(in  the  sense  of  the  present  article).  The  angle  Z  ^i  is  therefore, 
in  the  completed  figure,  represented  by  n-  1  different  but  equal 
angles  at  the  point  Qi ;  and  the  comparison  of  these  different  re- 
presentationSf  for  the  common  value  of  the  angle  of  the  factor  jti, 
conducts  to  n  -  2  angular  equations,  namely, 
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BiQiOs  =»  SiQiRs  =  T1Q1S9  =  .  .  =  QQiS). 

In  like  manner  (see  369) »  q^  was  used  twice  only,  in  the  con^ 
struction^  namely,  as  a  factor  in  q2qi  and  in  qzq2 ;  but  by  as* 
sociatian  it  is  introduced  also  as  a  multiplicand  into  n  ~  3  other 
binary  products,  namely,  into  the  following : 

Thus  the  point  Q9  (like  Qi)  is,  when  all  are  taken  into  account,  a 
common  corner  of  n  ~  1  triangles,  and  gives,  on  the  whole^  n  -  2 
equations  between  angles.  More  generally,  the  m^  given  factor, 
q^^  enters,  on  the  whole,  m  -  1  times  as  a  multiplier,  into  binary 
products,  as  follows, 

qm  •  9».if  ?» •  9».i  qm^%9  &c. ; 

and  n-m  times  as  a  muUipUcand  into  such  products,  namely, 
into  the  following : 

qm^i  •  qm  qm*%  qm^i  •  qmf  &c. ; 

while  it  nowhere  enters  as  a  product :  it  enters,  therefore,  on  the 
whole,  as  before,  into  n  - 1  formul®  of  binary  multiplication,  so 
that  Qm  is  still  a  common  corner  of  n  - 1  triangles,  and  supplies 
still  n-2  equations  between  angles. 

373.  It  is  true  that  we  have  here  been  considering  only  the 
II  given  factors.  But  if,  instead  of  a  given  ybc/or,  q^f  we  consider 
a  partial  product,  such  as 

we  find  that  although  this  quaternion  enters  still  only  n-m 
times  into  a  binary  product  as  a  multiplicand,  namely  into  the 
following, 

qm^l  •  im-3f  9«I48  ?«>!  •  ^.3>  &C., 

and  enters  only  911  -  4  times  as  a  multiplier^  namely,  into  the  bi- 
nary products, 

tm-Z  •  J«-4»    <«i-3  •  Jw-4  J««-5>  &C., 

and  so  only  enters  n  -  4  times  as  a  factor,  into  binary  products, 
yet  it  enters  three  times,  as  a  product,  into  formul®  of  binary 
multiplication ;  for  by  the  associative  principle,  we  may  plcuie  the 
point  or  other  mark  of  multiplication,  in  the  expression  for  t^.z, 
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after  q^^  or  after  ^.,.1,  or  after  ^m.^.  And  generally  if  we  consi- 
der the  product, 

we  find  with  the  greatest  ease  that  this  quaternion  enters  only 
n-m  times  as  a  multiplicand,  and  only  m-l-l  times  as  a  mul- 
tiplier, into  the  composition  of  binary  products ;  but  that  it  occurs 
also  /  times,  under  the  form  of  such  a  product.  It  occurs  then, 
still,  It  -  1  times  in  allj  and  g^ves  still  9?  -  2  angular  equations. 

374.  It  is  then  proved  (as  was  asserted  in  372),  that  each 
point  of  the  whole  complex  Jigure  is,  in  general,  a  common  comer 
ofn-\  different  triangles;  and,  therefore,  that  it  conducts  to 
n  -  2  equations  between  angles,  by  comparisons  made  as  above. 
And  the  number  of  all  the  points  has  been  seen  (in  365)  to  be 
~^n(7i+l);  the  entire  number  of  the  angular  equations,  thus 
obtained,  is  therefore  expressed  by  the  formula, 

in(n+l)(i»-2). 

But  the  number  of  such  equations  which  are  true  by  construction, 
has  been  found  to  be  (see  369), 

=  n(n-2); 

subtracting  therefore  this  expression  from  the  one  preceding  it, 
we  find  that  the  number  of  the  angular  equations  which  are  true, 
as  depending  on  the  n(n"2)  equations  qf  construction,  is 

i»(n-l)(n-2). 

And  this  is  the  general  property  of  polygons  ofmultiplication, 
which  it  was  lately  proposed  (near  the  beginning  of  372)  to  in- 
vestigate. We  see  that  it  includes  the  two  cases  lately  considered, 
of  dependencies  of  equations  derived  from  the  associative  princi- 
ple, on  equations  which  were  true  hy  construction ;  namely,  the 
case  (302)  of  three  factors,  n  =  3,  where  three  equations  were  de- 
pendent on  three  others;  and  the  case  (364)  of  four  factors, 
where  twelve  equations  were  dependent  upon  eight.     For  the 
hexagon  of  multiplication^  where  there  are  five  factors,  and 
^ggH:  |6  (5  +  1)  or  fifteen  points  altogether,  there  are  fifteen  (=5.3) 
T  equations  true  by  constructionj  and  30  (»  ^ .  5 .  4 . 3)  equations 
J.  i  dependent  on  them.     And  in  general  we  see,  by  the  present  arti- 
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cle,  that,  in  any  such  polygon,  the  number  of  the  equations  which 
are  derived  by  the  associative  principle,  is  to  the  number  of  those 
other  equations  from  which  they  are  derived,  as  »  -  1  to  2.  The 
egmaiians  of  association  are  therefore  more  numerous  than  the 
equations  qf  construction,  whenever  the  number  of  ii  of  factors 
exceeds  three;  or  when  the  number  ii  +  1  of  comers  of  the  poly- 
gon of  multiplication  is  greater  than^lmr  ;  a  result  which  agrees 
with  what  was  stated  by  anticipation,  in  art.  372. 

375.  Since  each  of  the  ^n  (»  +  1)  points  of  the  complex  figure 
has  been  seen  to  be  in  general  a  common  comer  of  n  -  1  different 
triangles,  constructive  or  associative,  we  have  only  to  multiply 
these  two  numbers  together,  and  then  divide  by  three,  in  order 
to  find  the  number  qf  all  those  triangles  qf  multiplication ; 
namely, 

i(ii+l)»(ii-l). 

There  is  however  another  process,  distinct  fri>m  the  foregoing, 
by  which  the  same  result  may  be  obtained,  and  which  it  may  be 
useful  briefly  to  consider.  Let  us  then  remember  that  (as  in  373) 
each  product,  partial  or  total,  of  /  +  1  successive  factors,  may  (by 
the  associative  principle)  be  presented  under  the  form  of  a  binary 
product,  in  /  different  ways,  according  to  the  various  positions 
which  may  be  assigned  to  the  pointy  or  other  mark  of  multiplica- 
tion. Hence,  while  each  of  the  n-\  binary  products  ri,  .  .  r..! 
gives  immediately  one  triangle  of  multiplication,  each  of  the 
It  -  2  ternary  products,  su  •  •  ^n-s  gives  two  such  triangles,  and 
so  on.     We  are  then  to  take  the  sum  of  the  series, 

l(n-l)  +  2(«-2)  +  3(n-3)+..+/(«-0> 

if  we  wish  to  find  how  many  triangles  are  given  by  all  the  pro- 
ducts ri,  &c.,  *i,  &c.,  which  contain  /+  1  or  fewer  factors.  But 
this  sum  is,  by  well  known  principles,  equal  to  the  following : 

(«  +  l)(l  +  2  +  3+..+/)-{l  •2  +  2.3  +  3.4  +  ..  +  /(/+l)) 

=  i(ii-fI)(/+l)/-i(/+2)(/+l)/ 
=  i  (3ii- 2/- 1)  (/+!)/. 

And  if  we  now  make  /=n-  1,  we  find,  for  the  toted  number  of 
the  triangles^  involved  in  the  whole  complex  fgure,  the  same 
expression  as  above,  namely, 
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i(n+l)ii(n.l). 

For  example,  when  there  were  only  two  given  factors  (as  in  264), 
there  was  only  one  triangle  (the  qrs  of  fig.  50) ;  when  there 
were  three  given  factors  (as  in  302),  there  were  ^/bur  triangles 
(the  ABB,  BCF,  SOD,  and  afd  of  fig.  65) ;  when  there  werejbur 
given  factors  (as  in  361),  there  were  ten  triangles  (those  enume- 
rated in  363) :  and  when  we  consider  the  case  ofy?ve  given  £eu> 
tors,  and  construct  a  hexagon  of  multiplication  (see  370),  there 
are  then  found  to  be  twenty  triangles,  answering  to  so  many 
auxiliary  processes  of  formation  of  binary  products.  Accordingly 
in  this  last  case,  the  figure  has  been  seen  (374)  to  contain  yi/Zeen 
points,  of  which  each  is  a  common  comer  of /bur  triangles  of 
multiplication. 

376.  Instead  of  seeking  how  many  triangles  may  thus 
be  formed,  from  a  quadrilateral,  pentagon,  &c.,  as  representing 
multiplication  of  quaternions,  we  may  inquire  how  many  auxt* 
liary  quadrilaterals  may  be  deduced  from,  or  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  involved  in,  the  complete  construction  (371,  &c.)  of  a 
pentagon,  hexagon,  or  other  polygon  of  multiplication.  For  this 
purpose  we  are  to  determine  how  many  products  of  ternary  (in- 
stead of  binary)  forms,  can  be  composed  from  a  given  set  of  fac- 
tors qu  .  .  •  qny  without  transposition^  repetition^  or  hiatus.  Or 
we  may  seek,  in  how  many  ways  the  various  partial  and  total 
products,  Su  &c.,  ^i,  &c.,  and  q^qn  •  •  •  qu  can  be  decomposed, 
each  into  three  factors:  for  there  is  evidently  no  use  in  seek- 
ing so  to  decompose  any  one  of  the  n  given  factors,  qu  &c.,  or 
any  of  their  n-\  binary  products,  ri,  &c.  It  is  clear  also  that 
each  of  the  it  -  2  ternary  products,  «i,  &c.,  gives  only  one  decom- 
position, of  the  kind  now  sought ;  but  that  each  of  the  n  -  3  qua* 
ternary  products,  /i,  &c.,  gives  1  +  2==  3  such  decompositions, 
because  we  may  write,  by  art.  365,  and  by  the  associative  prin- 
ciple, 

where  ^i  may  be  treated  as  a  binary  product  in  only  one  way, 
^^  twat  q^qaqi  in  two  ways.  In  like  manner  a  quinary  product  admits 
"^^wttf  ternary  decompositions  inl  +  2  +  3B6  ways ;  and  generally  the 
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number  o/w€^f  in  which  a  product  of  /+2  factors  may  be  put 
under  the  form  of  a  ternary  product,  is 

1  +  2  +  3+.. +;=J/(/+l): 

while  the  number  of  products  of  this  order  or  dimension  is 
» It  -  /  -  1 .  If  then  we  wish  to  know  how  many  ternary  forms 
can  be  obtained,  by  suitably  placing  the  points  of  multiplication, 
from  all  the  products  su  &c.,  /i,  &c.,  which  involve  not  fewer 
than  /+  2  given  and  successive  factors,  we  are  to  calculate  the 
sum, 

l(i»-2)  +  3(n-3)  +  6(ii-4)  +  ..  +  i/(/+l)(n-/-l) 

«(»  +  l){l  +  3  +  6+..+i/(Z  +  l)) 

-{1.3  +  3.4  +  6.6  +  .,+J/(/+l)(/+2)) 

=  i(n  +  l) /(/+!)(/+ 2)- J/(/+l)(/+2)(/+3) 

=  ,V  (4ii  -  3/- 6)  (/+  2)  (/+  1)  /. 

And  finally,  by  making  /  ~  n  -  2,  we  find  for  the  whole  number 
of  such  ternary  products,  or  of  the  quadrilaterals  by  which  they 
are  constructed  on  the  sphere,  the  expression, 

T\(»+l)n(n-l)(n-2). 

Thus,  the  pentagon  of  multiplication  (fig.  79),  for  which  the 
number  n  of  given  factors  is^tir,  is  connected  with ^t;e  auxiliary 
quadrilaterals,  namely, 

ABCI,  BCDK,  FCDB,  AODB,  ABHB, 

answering  (in  the  notation  of  art.  361)  to  the  five  products  of 
ternary  form, 

tf.r.g,  t.s.r^  t.s.rq^  t.sr.q^  ts.r^q; 

and  the  complete  construction  of  the  hexagon  of  multiplication, 
for  which  n  »  5,  must  involve  the  construction  o{ fifteen  such  qua- 
drilaterals. 

377.  If  we  seek  on  the  same  plan,  how  many  auxiliary  pen- 
tagons are  connected  with  the  hexagon,  heptagon,  &c.,  or  how 
many  products  of  quaternary  farm  can  be  composed  out  of  n 
given  factors  (without  transposition,  &c.),  we  find  that  the  num- 
ber of  quaternary  decompositions  of  each  product  of  /  +  3  fac- 
tors is 


i 
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i/ (/  +  !)(/ +2); 

and  that  the  number  of  such  products  is 

(»+!)-(/+ 3). 

Multiplying  these  two  numbers,  and  summing  with  respect  to  I, 
we  obtain  the  expression, 

*("4^-T^)('+3)(/+2)(/+l)i; 

which  when  we  make  l=n-3,  reduces  itself  to 

Ti5(«  +  0«(«-0(«-2)(«-3). 

Such  then  is  the  required  number  of  auxiliary  pentagoas  in  ge- 
neral ;  in  the  construction  of  the  hexagon,  there  would  therefore 
be  involved  six  such  pentagons;  and  twenty-one  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  heptagon.  More  generally  still,  the  same  analysis 
shews  that  in  the  complbtb  construction  o/avy  spherical poly^ 
60N  of  multiplication  (370),  withp  (=n+  1)  corners  (or  sides) 
and  with  ^p  (p  -  3)  inserted  points  (371 ),  to  represent  pcurtiiU 
products^  is  involved  the  construction  of  a  number  o/'auxiliart 
SPHERICAL  POLYGONS  of  inferior  degree^  which  number  is  ex- 
pressed  by  theformula, 

p(p-\)(p-2)...{p-p'-^l) 
1.2.3...         p'        ' 

ifp'be  the  number  of  sides  of  the  auxiliary  and  inferior  polygon. 
378.  You  will  not  have  failed  to  observe  that  1  am  far  from 
admitting,  in  the  construction  of  these  inserted  or  auxiliary  poly- 
gons, all  possible  arcs  of  great  circles  which  could  be  drawn, 
connecting  two  points  taken  arbitrarily  in  the  figure.  If  thai 
were  done,  the  results  would  of  course  be  much  more  numerous: 
but  you  see  that  1  retain  only  those  connecting  arcs  which  are 
required,  or  are  useful^  for  constructing  some  of  the  products, 
partial  or  total,  of  the  given  quaternion  factors.  It  was  thus 
that  in  fig.  65  (as  was  remarked  in  arc.  375),  only^ur  auxiliary 
triangles  were  employed,  because  we  had  no  occasion  for  the 
arcs  AC,  BD,  EF ;  which  again  arose  from  the  circumstance  that 
we  were  not  seeking  to  connect  q  with  s,  nor  r  with  srq^  nor  rq 
with  «r,  by  any  process  of  binary  multiplication.     It  would  oer* 
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tainly  have  been  unnecessary  to  have  had  recourse  to  any  such  ana- 
lysis as  the  foregoing)  if  our  object  had  been  to  prove^  what  every 
body  knows,  that  a  set  oip  things  can  be  taken  out  of  p  others, 
in  a  number  of  ways  expressed  by  the  formula  recently  written. 
But  the  question  which  we  had  to  investigate  was  an  entirely 
different^  and  (it  will  perhaps  be  felt)  a  much  less  easy  one.  Even 
for  so  simple  a  case  as  that  of  the  hexagon  and  its  quadrilaterals, 
the  distinction  is  sufficiently  striking.  Of  course  it  is  very 
well  known,  from  elementary  principles  of  combination,'  that  a 
set  of  four  things  can  be  taken  in  fifteen  ways  out  of  a  given  set 
of  six  things ;  and  in  so  many  as  1365  ways  out  of  a  set  of  fifteen 
things,  the  arrangement  of  the  things  among  themselves  being 
supposed  to  be  unimportant.  It  would,  therefore,  have  been  use- 
less to  offer  any  proof,  that  after  constructing  a  spherical  hexagon 
of  multiplication^  to  represent  five  given  quaternion  fectors  and 
their  total  product,  and  then  inserting  also  nine  other  representOi" 
tive  points  upon  the  spheric  surface,  for  the  various  partial  pro- 
ducts, fifteen  sets  of  four  points  could  be  chosen  out  of  the  six 
corners  of  the  hexagon,  and  1365  such  sets  out  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  the  fifteen  points  of  the  figure,  arrangement  being  still 
abstracted  from.  But  it  was  not  obvious  that  i^hen  four  points 
were  to  be  selected  out  of  theseyi^cen,  so  as  to  be  comers  of  some 
auxiliary  ^ffa^^rtfa^era/ of  multiplication,  connected  with  the  re- 
presentation (on  the  principles  and  plan  already  explained)  of 
some  ternary  multiplication  of  the  five  given  factors  or  of  their 
products,  the  rejection  of  all  useless  quadrilaterals  would  reduce 
the  larger  number  1365  to  the  smaller  number  fifteen,  which  last 
was  obtained  at  the  end  of  art.  376,  and  may  be  derived  also  from 
the  more  comprehensive  formula  of  art.  377.  Still  less  is  it  evi- 
dent, without  some  such  investigation  as  that  lately  instituted, 
that  so  great  a  reduction  as  is  expressed  by  the  same  formula  takes 
place,  by  refection  of  useless  combinations,  when  we  seek  the 
number  of  all  the  auxiliary  and  p-sided  polygons  of  multiplica- 
tion, which  are  connected  with  and  involved  in  the  construction 
of  a  polygon  of  multiplication  of  superior  degree,  having  p  sides 
or  corners,  but  having  also  ip  (p  -  3)  inserted  points,  which 
(under  certain  restrictions  as  to  the  mode  of  combining  them)  con- 
cur with  the  p  points  themselves,  in  the  formation  of  the  auxiliary 
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and  inferior  polygons,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  moltiplication 
of  quaternions.  Perhaps  this  may  be  as  fitting  an  occasion  as 
any  other  to  remark,  that  the  process  of  building  up  a  complete 
polygon  o/muliiplication^  of  any  given  degree,  with  all  its  auxi- 
liary points,  may  be  in  many  ways  varied  from  that  stated  in  art 
367,  and  exemplified  previously  in  361,  without  disturbing  any 
of  the  results  above  obtained,  respecting  the  number  of  the  equa- 
tions of  condition  necessary  for  the  correct  construction  of  the 
figure;  or  the  number  of  the  equations  which  follow  from  these 
by  the  associative  principle,  or  the  number  of  inferior  and  auxi- 
liary polygons,  &c«  For  instance,  in  constructing  the  figure  79» 
for  the  pentagon^  we  might  have  begun  by  assuming  as  known 
the  six  points^  a,  b,  f,  and  c,  d,  h,  in  connexion  with  the  two 
pairs  of  given  £eictors,  9,  r,  and  «,  t;  and  might  have  thence  con- 
structed the  four  other  points  c,  i,  k,  and  e  ;  but  we  should  still 
have  had  eight  constructive  equations  between  angles,  and  have 
still  been  conducted  to  twelve  associative  equations^  as  following 
from  them. 

379.  The  foregoing  investigations  (361  to  377)  respecting 
polygons  of  multiplication  have  been  conducted  quite  indepen- 
dently of  the  doctrine  of  spherical  conies^  although  a  passing 
allusion  was  made  to  that  doctrine  (in  art.  366),  and  in  particu- 
lar to  iiiQ  Jbcal  character  of  the  two  auxiliary  points  b  and  f,  in 
fig.  65.  But  if  we  now  admit  that  focal  character  of  those  two 
points,  namely,  that  they  are  (as  was  proved  in  art.  302)  the  two 
foci  of  a  conic  inscribed  in  the  quadrilateral  of  multiplication^ 
namely  in  abcd  of  fig.  65,  and  if  we  agree  to  dbnotb  thisfbcai 
relation  of  two  points  to  four  others^  by  writing,  for  conciseness^ 
any  one  of  the  following  formulae, 

bf  (.  .)  abcd, 
or 

FB  (. .)  abcd,  or  BF  (•  .)  bcda,  or  BF  (• .)  dcba  ; 

but  not  the  formula, 

'  BF  (.  •)  acbd, 

since  this  would  come  to  substituting  diagonals  for  sides,  and 
would  require  a  change  in  the  inscribed  conic  ;  we  shall  then  be 
able  to  derive  and  to  enunciate  briefly  a  series  of  thbobbms,  re- 
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Spieeiteg  IN8CBIFFI0MB  OF  SYSTEMS  OF  SPHBRICAL  CONICS  IN 
CBRTAIN  SYSTEMS  OF  SPHBRICAL  QUADRILATERALS,  and  the  COD- 
sequent  BNCHAIKMBNTS  OFCBRTAIN  SPHBRICAL  POLYGONS  among 

themselves;  of  which  theorems  the  suggestion  is  due  (so  far  as  I 
know)  to  the  Calculus  of  Quaternions.  For  since  every  case 
of  a  ternary  product  may  be  represented  or  constructed,  on  the 
plan  of  fig.  65,  by  a  conic  thus  inscribed  in  a  quadrilateral,  we 
see  by  recent  articles  that  every  /i-sided  polygon  of  multiplica- 
tion is  connected  with  a  system  of  such  conies^  whose  number  is 
expressed  by  the  formula 

tVp(p-1)(;^-2)(p-3), 

while  their  y&ct  all  belong  to  the  system  of  those  points,  in  num- 
ber 

iP  (P  -  3), 

which  represent  the  partial  products  of  those  p-X  quaternion 
factors,  the  representative  points  of  which  factors  themselves, 
and  of  their  total  product,  are  the  successive  comers  of  the  poly- 
gon in  question ;  and  out  of  this  system  of  focal  points^  another 
polygon  or  polygons  may  generally  be  conceived  to  be  formed; 
which  will  be  connected  with  the  former  polygon,  and  with  each 
other,  by  a  species  of  focal  bnchainmbnt.  (It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  insertion  of  these  focal  points  is  not  an  arbitrary 
process,  but  is  subject  to  certain  laws  derived  from  the  nature  of 
quaternion  multiplication ;  in  fact  there  exist,  by  art.  369,  (p  -  1) 
(p-S)  equations  ofconstruction^  between  the  angles  of  the  com- 
plex figure;  and  from  these^  by  art.  374,  there  follow  \{p-\) 
(p  -  2)  (p  -  3)  other  equations  between  angles,  in  virtue  of  the 
dissociative  principle.) 

380.  If,  for  instance,  we  adopt  the  notation  of  art.  367,  and 
take  the  case  of  the  hexagon^ 

Q1Q2Q8Q4Q5Q9 
we  may  conceive  the  six  points 

RiRsRsRfTiTs, 

which  represent  the  four  binary  and  the  two  quaternary  products, 
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to  be,  in  their  order,  the  corners  of  a  second  hexagon  ;  while  the 
three  points 

818383, 

which  represent  the  three  ternary  products,  may  be  considered  as 
the  corners  of  a  frtan^/6.  And  then,  for  this  system  of  two 
HEXAGONS  AND  A  TRIANGLE  upon  a  Sphere  (not  now,  as  in  305, 
one  hexagon  and  two  triangles),  we  shall  have  an  example  of  the 
lately  mentioned  enchainment  of  spherical  polygons ;  which  en- 
chainment is  here  performed  through  a  system  of  fifteen 
spherical  coNics,  inscribed  in  certain  quadrilaterals  of  the 
figure,  and  having  their  foci  ranged  at  the  comers  of  the  auxi^ 
liary  hexagon  and  triangle,  as  is  expressed  in  the  following  Table. 


Table  of  Focal  Relations. 

RiRj  (. .)  QiQiQsSi  " 
njRa  (.  .)  Q3Q;)Q4Sa 
RsHi  (.  •)  QsQiQftSs 
R4T1  (.  .)  Q4Q5Q  S, 
Ti  Ta  (. .)  QsQ  QiSj 
TjRi  (.  .)  Q  QiQaSj 


RiSa  (. .)  QiQaRjTi 

RaSa  (. .)  QaQsRiTa 

RjS,  (..)  Q3Q4T1R1 

B4S3  (.  .)  Q4Q6T3Ra 
TiSa  (. .)  Q4Q  R1R3 

TaS,  (.  .)  Q  QiRaRi  J 


► 


SiSa  (.  .)  QiRaQiTi 
SaSj  (. .)  QaRsQsTa 
S3S1  (. .)  Q3R4Q  Ri 


(I) 


(II.) 


(III.) 


And  I  think  that  any  attempt  to  sketch,  in  its  general  state^  the 
complex  figure  here  referred  to,  with  its  fifteen  conies  of  inscrip- 
tion, and  its  numerous  connecting  arcs,  could  only  impair  theclear- 
ness  and  symmetry  of  the  foregoing  symbolical  statement. 

381.  There  is,  however,  one  particular  or  rather /iifit^tn^  com, 
of  the  general  construction  described  in  the  last  article,  which  it 
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nay  be  interesting  here  to  consider,  and  wbicfa  admits  of  being 
illustrated  by  a  diagram  sufficiently  simple. 

Round  any  point  b  of  the  surface  of  the  unit-sphere,  as  a  pole, 
vith  any  arcoal  radius  sq,  conceive  a  small  circle  to  be  described. 
Let  this  small  circle  be  cutinto  six  successire  and  equal  portions, 
in  the  order  of  left-banded  rotation,  by  fire  other  and  successive 
arcnal  radii, 

SQi,    8Q„    8Q„    SQ4,    SQ,, 

making  with  sq  and  with  each  other  successive  angles  of  sixty 
degrees,  at  their  common  point  s,  as  in  the  annexed  figure  80. 
Let  ux  connecting  arcs 
of  great  rarcles  be  drawn,  ^'"  **" 

QQi,  QiQi,  QiQii 
Q]Q4,  OtQii  QsQ; 
which  will  thus  become 
the  tides  of  (what  might 
perhaps  be  called)  a  r«- 
gvlar  spherical  hexagon: 
or  .at  least  of  one  which 
will  be  at  once  equi- 
lateral and  equiangular. 
Draw  also  the  ux  suc- 
cessive diagonals, 

QQi,  QiQi,   QiOi*  QiQ»  QiQf  QiQi ; 
and  name,  as  follows,  the  six  successive  intersections  of  these 
diagonals : 

B|  the  intersection  of  q  q,  and  q,Qi  ; 

QiQ,  and  QiQt ; 

Q,q,and  q,Q(; 

<liQ(  and  QiQ  ; 

QiQ  andQiQ, ; 

0,Q,  and  Q  Qi . 

The  figure  being  thus  constructed,  conceive  next  that  some  five 

successive  quaternion  factors,  of  the  versor  kind,  9,,  q^,  q^  9,,  q^, 

are  represented  by  five  spherical  angles,  at  the  five  successive 

2b 
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points  Qi,  Qs9  Q39  Q49  Q59  of  the  hexagon  ;  each  of  these  five  angles 
being  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  spherical  angle  R1Q1Q19  between 
a  diagonal  and  a  conterminous  side  of  the  hexagon*  The  four 
successive  binary  products  of  the  five  factors,  namely,  q^i^  q^ 
<74?S9  ?5?49  ^ill  ^hen  be  represented  by  angles  at  the  four  points 
R19  Ri,  Rs,  Uo  of  which  the  common  magnitude  is  that  of  the  angle 
QsRiQa?  or  the  supplement  of  the  spherical  angle  Q3R1Q1.  The  con- 
struction, sofar^  being  seen  to  be  entirely  rf^oroti^,  and  indepen- 
dent of  everything  like  approximation,  let  us  conceive  next  that 
the  arcual  radius  sq  becomes  a  ^ma// arc,  although  remaining  still 
an  arc  of  a  great  circle  ;  so  that  the  spherical  hexagon  becomes, 
in  consequence,  bl  nearly  plane  one,  and  approaches  to  coincidence 
in  shape  with  the  regular  hexagon  of  Euclid.  The  angle  of  each 
of  the  five  quaternion  /actors  will  then  difier  very  little  fi*om  thirty 
degrees ;  and  the  angle  of  each  binary  product  will  be  nearly  equal 
to  sixty  degrees.  The  three  ternary  products,  q^q^u  9i9^t9  q^iq» 
which  are  in  general  (see  380)  represented  by  three  distinct  points, 
Si,  S2,  S3,  come  now  to  have  their  three  representative  points  veiy 
nearly  coincident  with  each  other,  and  with  the  centre  s  of  the 
figure  ;  the  angle  of  each  becoming  at  the  same  time  nearly  right* 
The  two  quaternary  products,  y4?sy2yi  and  js^i^ajaj  will  be  very 
nearly  represented  by  angles  of  120°  each,  at  the  two  remaining 
corners,  Ti  and  t,,  of  the  interior  hexagon,  namely  RiRaRsRiTiTf 
And  finally  the  one  quinary  or  total  product  of  the  five  given  fac- 
tors, namely  q^qiq^goqu  will  be  nearly  represented  by  an  angle  of 
150^  at  the  one  remaining  corner  Q,  of  the  outer  or  original  hexa- 
gon, described  in  the  present  article.  All  this  follows  easily  from 
the  most  elementary  properties  of  a  plane  and  regular  hexagon, 
considered  here  as  the  limit  to  which  a  certain  spherical  hexagon 
approaches,  and  combined  with  one  of  our  general  constructions 
(264,  &c.)  for  the  multiplication  of  any  two  versors. 

382.  We  may  then,  at  the  limit,  where  the  genera/ and  sphe- 
rical hexagon  of  multiplication  becomes  the  plane  and  reguldr 
hexagon  of  elementary  geometry,  conceive  that  hexagon,  with 
its  inserted  or  focal  points^  to  be  constructed  as  in  the  recent 
figure  80 ;  the  various  letters  Q,  R,  s,  t  retaining,  at  this  limit, 
the  general  significations  of  art.  380,  except  that  the  one  letter  s 
(at  the  centre  of  the  figure)  now  takes  the  place  of  each  of  the 
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ikree  symlxdsy  which  were  before  written  as  Si,  s,,  89.  We  have 
then  only  this  Uui  change  to  make  now,  or  to  conceive  as  made, 
in  the  recent  Table  of  Focal  Relations ;  that  is  to  say,  so  £eir  as 
concerns  the  twelve  first  of  those  relations,  we  are  simply  to  sup- 
press the  indices^  which  were  (in  art,  380)  suffixed  to  the  letter  s : 
and  as  regards  the  three  last  of  the  same  system  of  fifteen  focal 
relations,  we  are  to  remember  that  an  ellipse  becomes  a  circle, 
when  its  two  Jbci  coalesce.  Thus,  at  the  limit  here  considered, 
the  three  conies  of  the  third  system  degenerate  into  circles  ;  or  ra- 
ther (as  it  is  very  easy  to  see)  they  coalesce  into  one  single  circle^ 
concentric  with  the  original  circle,  and  inscribed  in  the  interior 
hexagon,  as  indicated  in  figure  80 ;  wherein  also  two  conies  of 
each  of  the  two  former  systems  are  pictured.  And  an  inspection 
of  the  same  recent  figure,  combined  with  some  simple  geometri- 
cal considerations,  shews  easily  that  each  of  the  six  ellipses  of 
\he  first  system,  as,  for  example,  the  ellipse  inscribed  in  the  equi- 
lateral quadrilateral  QiQsQjS,  or  the  one  which  is  inscribed  in  the 
other  and  similar  quadrilateral  QiQsQS,  has  its  major  axis  equal 
in  length  to  a  side  of  the  original  hexagon ;  while  each  of  the  six 
ellipses  of  the  second  system,  such  as  the  one  inscribed  in  the  rec- 
tangle QaQiTiKi,  or  that  in  the  other  rectangle  QQ1R1R4,  has  its 
minor  axis  equal  to  a  side,  suppose  Q3Q4,  of  the  same  original  or 
outer  hexagon.  And  finally,  the  one  interior  circle^  to  which  the 
three  ellipses  of  the  third  system  reduce  themselves,  and  which 
is  inscribed  in  the  interior  hexagon,  has  its  diameter  equal  in 
length  to  a  side  of  the  same  outer  hexagon ;  to  which  side  we 
■have  just  seen  that  a  major  or  a  minor  axisj  of  each  of  the  twelve 
ellipses  of  the  two  former  systems,  is  equal.  The  diagram  may 
also  suggest,  what  a  very  simple  reasoning  proves  to  be  true, 
that  the  eight  points  ofi contact^  of  the  two  ellipses  of  the  first 
system  in  it  depicted,  with  the  eight  sides  of  the  two  equilateral 
quadrilaterals  in  which  they  are  inscribed,  are  ranged  on  the  two 
diagonals,  R^Ri  and  RiTi,  of  the  interior  hexagon ;  that  is,  upon 
the  minor  axes  of  the  two  ellipses  of  the  second  system  in  the 
figure:  or  on  the  parameters  of  the  ivro  fi}rmer  ellipses. 

383.  All  this  being  sufficiently  obvious  for  the  ease  of  the 
plane  and  regular  hexagon,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  inquire 
briefly  in  what  manner  the  results  are  modified,  when  the  arcual 
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radius  sq  is  treated  as  only  moderately  (bat  not  as  infinitely) 
small,  so  that  the  sphericity  of  the  figure  is  sensible.  Conceiv- 
ing, therefore,  that  figure  80  represents  an  equilateral  and  equian- 
gular but  spherical  hexagon,  constructed  according  to  the  direc- 
tions of  art.  381 ;  and  supposing  that  the  five  given  versors,  qi  tm 
q^y  are  represented,  as  in  that  article,  by  the  five  spherical  angles, 

the  general  construction  for  a  spherical  triangle  of  multiplication 
shews  still  that  the  four  binary  products,  q^i,  &c.,  are  represented 
by  these  four  other  spherical  angles  in  the  figure  : 

^  q^ix  =  Q8R1Q2 ;  L  q^q^  =  Q4R3Q3 ; 

L  qiqi  =  Q6R3<i4 ;  L  q^q^  =  QH4Q5. 

But  the  three  ternary  products,  i/a^a^i,  &c.,  will  no  longer  be 
(rigorously)  represented  by  right  angles  at  the  centre  s  of  the 
figure ;  nor  will  the  two  quaternary  products  be  represented  by 
angles  of  120^  at  the  points  Ti,  Tj  ;  nor  the  quinary  product  by  an 
angle  of  150^  at  the  sixth  corner  q  of  the  equilateral  and  equian- 
gular hexagon.     We  may  then  ask,  for  the  ternary  products,  in 
what  directions  do  their  three  representative  points^  Si,  s^,  Ss,  de- 
viate from  the  centre  s  ?      And  if  the  two  quaternary  products 
be  now  conceived  to  have  their  representative  angles  at  some  two 
new  points,  T'l,  and  Tj,  since  Ti  and  t,  are  (by  art.  381)  already 
appropriated  in  the  figure  to  denote  certain  intersections  of  dia^ 
gonals,  we  may  inquire  what  are  the  directions  of  the  deviations^ 
TiT'i  and  TsT',  ?    Again,  if  the  quinary  product  be  supposed  to  be 
represented  (accurately)  by  a  spherical  angle  at  some  other  new 
point  q',  while  Q  shall  still  denote,  as  in  the  figure,  a  comer  of 
the  equilateral  hexagon,  we  may  demand  what  is  the  direction  of 
the  deviation  or  displacement^  Qq'?     And  with  respect  to  the 
magnitudes  of  the  various  representative  angles^  we  may  inquire 
whether  L  qi  is  now  less  or  greater  than  30^  ?  is  Z  q,qi  less  or 
greater  than  60^  ?  is  Z  q^qiqi  acute  or  obtuse  ?  does  z  q^q^^i  ex- 
ceed or  fell  short  of  120^  ?    And  finally,  for  the  quinary  product, 
u  ^  ?ft?49s7s9i  l^ss  or  greater  than  its  limiting  value  of  150^,  when 
account  is  taken  of  sphericity  ? 

384.  By  the  construction  which  is  to  be  conceived  as  being 
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emirioyed,  for  determining  the  new  spherical  angles  at  Si,  Ss,  s,, 
T^i,  f  ,  a'»  we  have  the  ang^idar  equations : 

beeaase,  by  the  associative  prindple,  the  ternary  product,  q^^u 
may  be  put  under  dther  of  the  two  forms,  q^  •  ja^i,  j^,  •  q^.  It 
is  clear,  therefore,  that  if  we  denote  by  m,  the  point  where  the 
arcual  radius,  SQs,  bisects  perpendicularly  the  diagonal  QiQ,  of  the 
outer,  or  the  side  RiRs  of  the  inner  hexagon,  the  sought  point 
81  will  simply  be  the  re/texiom  of  q,  with  respect  to  Mb;  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  following  arcual  equation  will  subsist: 

The  direction  of  the  deviation  ssi  must,  therefore,  be  either  to- 
wards or  from  the  comer  g,  of  the  outer  hexagon,  according  as  it 
shall  be  found  that  the  arc  sm,  is  greater  or  less  than  half  of  the 
arcual  radius  SQs.  To  decide  this  question,  let  us  observe,  that  in 
virtue  of  the  tendency  of  the  radial  arcs  to  meet  again  upon  the 
sphere,  in  the  point  diametrically  opposite  to  the  point  s  from 
which  they  diverge,  each  side^  such  as  QiQ^i,  of  the  hexagon,  is 
shorter  than  the  arcual  radius  sQi,  Comparing,  therefore,  the  two 
right-angled  triangles,  Q«MaQi  and  QiM^s,  which  have  a  common  at- 
titude  QiMa,  we^see  that  the  hgpotenuse  of  the  former  triangle  is 
shorter  than  the  hypotenuse  of  the  latter,  and  consequently 
that  the  base  QsMj  of  the  one  triangle  must  also  be  less  than  the 
base  MsS  of  the  other.     We  have  then  the  inequality ^ 

and  by  combining  this  inequality  with  the  equation  written  above, 
we  can  at  once  infer  this  other  inequality. 

We  know  then  definitely  the  direction  of  the  deviation  ssi ;  and 
are  entitled  to  assert  that  this  deviation  is  directed  yh>iii  the  centre 
8,  towards  the  comer  Q2,  and  not  in  the  opposite  direction.  And 
it  is  evident  that  reasonings  exactly  similar  would  prove,  that  the 
two  other  deviations  sss,  ssg,  of  the  two  other  representative 
points  of  ternary  products  from  the  centre,  are  directed,  respec- 
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tively,  towards  the  two  other  and  successive  corners,  q,,  Q4,  of 
the  same  original  hexagon  ;  while  the  lengths  of  these  three  de- 
viations are  at  the  same  time  evidently  equal.  When  the  arcual 
radius  is  assumed  as  10^,  I  find  that  the  common  value  of  these 
three  deviations  amounts  to  about  4'  36'' ;  and  that  when  the  aiie 
of  the  figure  is  diminished,  the  deviation  diminishes  nearly  in 
the  same  ratio  as  the  cube  of  the  radius.  It  is  less  than  ihree^ 
tenths  of  a  second,  when  the  arcual  radius  is  a  degree. 

385.  As  regards  the  angles  of  the  factors,  and  of  their  binary 
and  ternary  products,  we  may  see  first  that  if  Pi  denote  the  mid- 
dle point  of  the^side  QiQ,,  the  two  right-angled  triangles  QiQsMs 
and  P1Q3S  have  a  common  base  angle  at  Q29  but  that  the  hypote- 
nuse of  the  former  is  less  than  the  hypotenuse  of  the  latter.  The 
area  of  the  former  triangle  is  therefore  also  less  than  the  area  of 
the  latter  ;  so  therefore  likewise  is  the  spherical  excess;  and  so 
must  be  the  vertical  angle.  That  is  to  say,  the  angle  MaQiQ«  is 
less  than  the  angle  QsSPi  ;  or  in  symbols, 

We  have  then  answered  another  of  the  questions  proposed  in  art. 
383;  for  we  have  come  to  conclude  that  the  angle  of  each  of  the 
given  ^c^or«,  in  the  construction  here  considered,  is  less  than 
30^.  It  is,  however,  only  a  very  little  less  than  this  limit-angle^ 
if  the  size  of  the  hexagon  be  small  (the  sphere  being  supposed  to 
be  fixed).  Even  when  the  arcual  radius  is  assumed  so  great  as 
10^,  I  find  that  this  representative  angle  of  ^i  falls  short  of  30^ 
by  only  about  ten  seconds  and  a  half;  and  this  defect  is  reduced 
to  about  the  thousandth  part  of  a  second^  when  the  radius  is  taken 
as  ofie  degree  ;  for  it  can  be  proved  to  vary  nearly  as  thefinurth 
power  of  the  radius^  so  long  as  the  figure  is  moderately  smalL 

386.  The  angle  of  the  binary  product  9,91,  being  equal  to 
Q3RiQ29  is  the  supplement  of  the  double  of  the  angle  PiRiQi  ;  but 
thislast  angle  is  equal  to  its  vertically  opposite  sRiM,,  and  there- 
fore exceeds  the  complement  of  the  angle  M3SR1,  in  the  right-an- 
gled triangle  so  denoted,  by  the  spherical  excess  of  that  triangle. 
But  the  angle  m^sR]  is  exactly  equal  to  thirty  degrees ;  there- 
fore, PiRiQi  is  greater  than  60^ ;  its  double  is,  therefore,  greater 
than  120°,  and  the  supplement  of  its  double  is  less  than  sixty  de- 
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grees.  We  arrive,  then,  for  the  angle  of  the  binary  product,  at 
the  inequality, 

which  contains  the  answer  to  another  of  the  questions  proposed 
in  art.  383.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  defect,  thus  proved  to 
exist,  of  the  angle  of  the  binary  product  from  sixty  degrees,  is 
much  more  considerable  than  the  defect,  investigated  in  the  im- 
mediately preceding  article  (385),  of  the  angle  of  a  &ctor  from 
30^.  For  the  defect  of  the  angle  of  the  binary  product  q^x  is  re- 
presented by  the  doubled  area  of  m,siIi,  or  by  the  total  area  of 
the  triangle  sRiR)  ;  whereas  the  defect  of  the  angle  of  the  factor 
qx  was  seen  to  be  constructed  by  the  difference  of  the  two  small 
and  nearly  equal  areas,  of  the  triangles  Q3M2Q1  and  sfiQj.  When 
SQi  is  taken  as  10%  the  defect  of  the  angle  of  the  binary  product 
from  60^  amounts  to  so  much  as  about  15'  20'' ;  and  even  when 
the  arcual  radius  in  the  construction  is  assumed  so  small  as  P, 
this  defect  is  still  not  less  than  about  nine  seconds;  varying 
nearly  as  the  square  of  this  radius,  so  long  as  the  dimensions  of 
the  figure  are  small. 

387.  The  angle  of  the  ternary  product,  qiq%q\i  being  equal  to 
the  supplement  of  Q3S1R1,  is  in  amount  the  supplement  also  of 
R1Q2Q3 ;  or  of  QiQsQ4 ;  or  of  P1Q2M3,  if  M3  be  the  bisecting  point  of 
the  diagonal  Q3Q4,  as  m,  was  of  QiQ,.  But  in  the  quadrilateral 
P1Q3M3S,  all  the  angles  except  that  at  Q3  are  right  angles;  there- 
fore this  angle  F1Q3M3  exceeds  a  right  angle  by  an  amount  repre- 
sented by  the  area  of  this  quadrilateral ;  and  consequently  its 
supplement  falls  short  of  a  right  angle  by  the  same  amount.  The 
angle  of  the  ternary  product  is  therefore  acute^ 

^qzq%q\  <90°; 

and  thus  another  of  the  questions  of  art.  383  is  answered.  This 
defect  from  90^  varies  nearly  as  the  square  of  the  arcual  radius ; 
when  that  radius  is  10^,  the  defect  is  about  half  a  second  more 
than  45'  34'^ ;  and  it  is  reduced  to  about  twenty*seven  seconds, 
when  the  radius  is  assumed  to  be  a  degree. 

388.  Proceeding  to  consider  the  quaternary  products,  qiq^q^x^ 
q&qiqzq29  we  may  put  the  latter  under  the  form  qi^q^ .  q^qi,  and  are 
then  led  to  assign  the  following  conditions  for  the  construction 
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of  its  representaUve  point  ift  (see  art.  383),  and  for  its  representa- 
tive angle  at  that  point : 

t',r,R4  ^Lq^t^  QaR«Qi ; 
RsRy,  =  L  q^qi «  Q4R4QS ; 

The  point  T^a  is  therefore  situated  somewhere  on  the  arc  STf 
itself)  or  else  on  that  arc  prolonged.  To  decide  which  of  these 
two  conclusions  is  to  be  adopted,  we  need  only  observe  that  each 
angle  of  the  equilateral  and  spherical  triangle  T2R2R4  must  exceed 
60%  while  the  angle  of  the  binary  product  q^%  has  been  seen  to 
faU  short  of  60"" ;  thus 

T^sRsRa  <  TsRsR4,  and  st's  <  STs  ; 

the  displacement  TgTs  of  the  representative  point  of  a  quaternary 
product,  is  therefore  directed  towards  s  :  and  another  question 
of  art  383  is  answered.  Another  problem  of  the  same  article  is 
solved,  by  observing  that,  in  consequence  of  what  has  just  been 
shewn,  the  angle  RaT^sRs  is  greater  than  R4T2R1,  which  has  been 
seen  to  be  greater  than  60^ ;  therefore,  by  still  stronger  reason, 
the  angle  Rat'sRs  exceeds  60%  and  its  supplement  £bJ1s  short  of 
120^ ;  so  that  we  have  the  inequality. 

When  the  radius  is  10%  this  defect  of  the  angle  of  a  quaternary 
product  from  120^  amounts  to  about  1^  15'  50';  it  varies  nearly 
as  the  square  of  the  radius,  and  reduces  itself  to  about  AST 
when  the  radius  becomes  a  degree.  On  the  other  hand  the  dis- 
placement t^t's  or  TiT'i  of  the  representative  point  varies  nearly 
as  the  cube  of  the  radius;  it  is  found  to  be  about  10' 32", or  only 
about  six-tenths  of  a  second,  according  as  we  assume  10^  or  1% 
for  the  value  of  the  arcual  radius. 

389.  As  regards  the  quinary  product,  and  its  representation 
at  the  new  point  ol  (art.  383),  since  the  associative  principle 
allows  us  to  regard  this  product  as  obtained  in  two  different  ways 
through  the  multiplication  of  a  binary  product  into  or  by  a  ter- 
nary, because  it  gives 
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we  may  employ  either  or  both  of  the  two  following  systems  of 
equations  for  the  construction  of  the  point  and  angle  sought : 

"S1R4Q'  =  L  q^q^  =  QR4Q5 ; 
.  q'SiR4  =  L  q^q^i  =  IT  -  QjSiRi ; 

and 

'q'RiSj  =  Z  J2J1  =  QsRiQa ; 
RiSjQ'  =  L  jftM*  *=  ^  "  QftSjR, ; 

^  ifiiiM^^  =  '^  "  Sjq'Ri. 

But  the  angles  of  the  binary  products  are  equal  to  each  other  in 
amount,  and  so  are  the  angles  of  the  ternary  products,  in  the  sys- 
tem of  factors  at  present  under  consideration.  Hence  the  angles 
81R4Q'  and  q'RiSs  are  equally  large ;  and  so  are  q'SiRa  and  RiS^q'. 
But  also  the  deviations  ssi  and  sss  are  equal  in  amount ;  and  so 
are  the  angles  which  they  subtend,  respectively,  at  the  points  R4 
and  Rf  Hence  the  angles  SR4Q'  and  q'RiS  are  equally  large ; 
and  the  point  q'  is  either  on  the  arc  sq  itself,  or  else  on  that  arc 
prolonged.  But  the  former  of  these  two  alternatives  is  to  be 
adopted,  because  the  angle  SR4Q'  is  less  than  S1R4Q',  or  than  the 
angle  of  a  binary  product,  which  is  itself  less  (by  art.  386)  than 
60^ ;  and  therefore  less  than  SR4Q,  which  is  greater  than  60^* 
Thus  the  deviation  qq'  is  directed  totcards  s,  and  another  of  the 
questions  of  art.  383  is  answered.  This  deviation  or  displace* 
ment,  like  those  already  considered,  varies  nearly  as  the  cube  of 
the  arcual  radius  sq;  it  is  nearly  equal  to  17'  37%  when  that  ra- 
dius is  10^  ;  and  is  only  about  one  second,  when  the  radius  is  so 
small  as  a  degree. 

390.  It  only  now  remains  to  inquire  whether  the  spherical 
angle  of  the  quinary  product  at  q'  is  greater  or  less  than  the 
limiting  value  of  120%  which  it  takes  when  the  figure  becomes 
plane.  The  supplement  of  this  quinary  angle  has  been  seen  to 
be  equal  to  R4QS1  or  SsQ'ri  ;  it  is  therefore  greater  than  R4q's,  or 
than  sq'Ri  ;  but  each  of  these  two  last  angles,  in  virtue  of  the 
direction  just  now  determined  of  the  displacement  qq',  is  greater 
than  the  angle  R4QS,  or  sqri,  which  is  itself  greater  than  30^. 
Therefore,  by  still  stronger  reason,  the  supplement  of  the  angle 
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of  the  quinary  product  b  itself  greater  than  30^ ;  and  conse- 
quently, that  quinary  angle  is  itself  less  than  150^  ;  or,  in  syin* 

bols. 

When  the  radius  sq  is  ten  degrees,  this  defect  of  the  angle  of  the 
quinary  product  from  150®  amounts,  very  nearly,  to  1**  31'  0";  it 
varies  nearly  as  the  square  of  the  radius,  and  is  reduced  to  be 
only  fifty-four  seconds  and  a  fraction,  when  that  radius  is  assumed 
as  a  degree. 

391.  Although  the  foregoing  numerical  values  have  been 
calculated  with  some  care,  yet  they  are  here  offered  merely  as 
approximations,  which  may  assist  in  forming  a  more  clear  and 
distinct  conception  than  might  easily  be  otherwise  obtained,  of 
the  process  of  constructing  the  spherical  hexagon  of  multiplica- 
tion QiQsQsQiQsQ',  together  with  its  nine  inserted  or  Jbcal  pointSf 
BiR,RsR4,  SiSaSa,  t'iTs,  Under  the  conditions  lately  considered 
When  this  construction  shall  have  been  in  any  manner  correctly 
completed,  it  may  be  followed  by  the  inscription  of  a  system  of 
fifteen  new  spherical  conies^  according  to  the  table  o(fi}cal  rela^ 
tions  in  art.  380 ;  in  which  Table  it  will  however  become  neces- 
sary, for  conformity  with  the  recent  notations,  to  change  q,  t^,  Ts 
to  q',  t'i,  T'2,  leaving  the  other  symbols  unaltered.  It  has  not 
seemed  proper  to  complicate  figure  80,  by  inserting  in  it  any  of 
these  new  conies,  or  even  any  one  of  the  nine  new  points, 
Si,  82,  S3,  t\,  t's,  q',  Ms,  Pi,  M3,  which  have  been  employed  in  recent 
articles. 

392.  For  the  pentagon  of  multiplication^  represented  by  fig. 
79,  of  art.  361,  if  we  use  the  notation  of  that  article,  the  five  pro- 
ducts of  ternary  form, 

s.r.q^  t  .s.Tf  t  .s  .rqj  t,sr,q^  ts,r  .q, 

which  were  enumerated  in  art.  376,  conduct,  as  in  the  last  cited 
article,  to  a  system  of  five  auxiliary  quadrilaterals;  and,  there- 
fore, also  (by  379)  to  a  system  of^t?e  inscribed  conies,  and  to  a 
corresponding  system  of  five  focal  relations,  which  may  be  tabu- 
lated as  follows : 
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Focal  Relations /or  the  Pentagon. 

F,  g(.  .)abci.' 
6,  h(.  .)bcdk; 

H,  I  (.  .)  CDEF  ;  ► 

I,  k(.  .)  dbag; 

K,  F  (.  •)  BABH. 

Although  I  thought  that  it  would  too  much  complicate  figure 
79  to  insert  in  it  these  five  ellipses,  yet  I  may  be  permitted  to 
mention  that  this  species  of  focal  enchainment  (379)  of  two 
SPHERICAL  PENTAGONS,  namely,  here,  abcde,  and  figkh  (or 
fghik),  with  each  other^  through  a  system  of  five  spherical 
coNics,  of  which  each  has  its^et  at  two  corners  of  the  second 
pentagon,  and  touches  two  sides  of  the  firsts  was  among  the  ear- 
liest of  those  geometrical  results,  referred  to  in  art.  303,  which  oc- 
curred to  me  so  long  as  1843,  and  were  in  that  year  communicated 
to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  as  corollaries  from  the  associative 
principle  of  multiplication  of  quaternions,  and  from  the  general 
focal  representation^  illustrated  by  fig.  66,  of  the  relations  be- 
tween any  three  quaternions  and  their  products,  partial  and  total. 
393.  I  shall  conclude  this  long  Sixth  Lecture,  by  devoting 
one  more  of  its  many  articles  to  the  statement  of  one  other  geo- 
metrical deduction  from  the  associative  character  of  the  opera- 
tion of  multiplication  of  quaternions,  and  from  its  focal  represen- 
tation. The  deduction  alluded  to  is  no  doubt  a  very  easy  one, 
and  has  been  long  since  published  by  me,  on  the  same  occasions 
with  the  more  general  theorem  of  the  foregoing  article,  respect- 
ing pentagons  and  conies  on  a  sphere,  of  which  theorem  it  is  a 
particular  or  rather  a  limiting  case.  Yet  as  it  may  serve  to  throw 
some  little  additional  light  on  what  has  been  already  said,  and 
as  it  admits  of  being  illustrated  by  a  sufficiently  simple  diagram, 
I  shall  therefore  state  it  here.  Suppose  then  that  the  four  given 
versors,  9,  r,  «,  ^,  are  represented  respectively  by  four  angles,  of 
36^  each,  whose  vertices  a,  b,  c,  d  succeed  each  other  at  inter- 
vals of  72^,  in  a  left-handed  order  of  rotation,  on  the  circum- 
ference of  a  circle  so  small  that  it  may  be  treated  as  plane.  Com- 
plete the  plane  and  regular  pentagon,  abcde  ;  and  draw  its  five 
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dii^DalB,  AC,  BD,  CE,  DA,  BB,  intersecUng  each  otber^  as  ii 

aDnezed   fignre  81,  in    five 

new  points  as  follijws  :  ^'s-  ^'' 

BB  and  AC,  in  f; 
AC  and  BD,  ia  o; 
BD  and  CB,  ID  h; 
CB  and  DA,  in  i ; 
DA  and  BB,  in  k, 

Tben  the  tbree  binary  pro- 
ducts rq,  ar,  U,  at  the  limit 
here  considered,  will  be  re- 
presented by  angles  of  72° 
each,  at  the  points  f,  g,  b  ; 
the  two  ternary  products, 
trq  and  tri,  will  be  represented  by  angles  of  t08°  each,  at  the 
two  remaining  corners,  i,  K,  of  the  inner  pentagon,  fguik  ;  and 
the  one  quaternary  product,  turq^  by  an  angle  of  144°,  at  the 
fifth  comer  k  of  the  j)uter  pentagon.  The  present  figure  81  » 
therefore  a  limiting  Jbrm  of  the  more  general  and  spherical  con- 
struction, which  fig.  79  was  designed  to  illustrate;  and  as  the 
significations  of  the  letters  correspond,  the  system  oi^ejbcal 
relations,  wbicb  was  tabulated  in  tbe  preceding  article  (392), 
miist  still  hold  good.  Thus  the  two  poinu  f,  g  are,  at  this  limit, 
tbe  two  foci  oi&plane  ellipse,  inscribed  in  tht plane  quadrilate- 
ral ABCi ;  namely,  the  ellipse  ll'hk  in  fig.  81,  whose  points  of 
contact  with  tbe  four  sides  of  tbe  quadrilaterul  are  marked  with 
these  four  letters.  In  like  manner  the  two  points  G,  H  are  foci 
of  tbe  ellipse  hu'if,  inscribed  in  tbe  parallelognun  bcdr  ;  H,  i 
ate  foci  of  the  ellipse  nn'kg,  inscribed  in  cdef  ;  i,  k  are  foci  of 
oo'fb,  inscribed  in  dbaq  ;  and  k,  p  foci  of  pp'qi  in  babh.  A^ 
cordingly  these  five  focal  relations  can  all  be  established  geome- 
trically, at  this  limit,  by  very  simple  conuderations  ;  and  it  may 
be  noted  that,  for  the  same  limiting  case  of  the  general  constrao- 
tion  of  a  pentagon  of  multiplication,  with  its  five  focal  points,  two 
of  the  four  points  of  contact  for  each  of  the  five  quadrilaterals  are 
corners  of  the  interior  pentagon  ;  and  that  the  major  axis  of  each 
of  the  five  inscribed  ellipses  u  equal  to  a  side  of  the  exterior 
figure. 
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394.  If,  at  the  stage  to  which  we  have  now  arrived,  we  cast 
back  a  rapid  glance  on  the  ground  over  which  we  have  passed, 
and  call  our  chief  steps  into  review,  we  shall  find  them  to  have 
been  nearly  the  following. — In  the  First  Lecture  of  this  Course, 
we  considered  the  primary  significations  which  it  appeared  con- 
venient to  attach  to  the  marks  +  and  -,  or  to  the  operations  of 
addition  and  subtraction  in  geometry;  we  interpreted,  in  con- 
sistence with  the  views  thus  introduced,  the  identities, 

B-A  +  A  =  B,  a+A-A  =  a, 

and  some  others  connected  with  these ;  and  established  the  fun- 
damental relations  between  vector,  provector,  and  transvector, 
for  any  imagined  vection  (or  rectilinear  transport)  of  a  point,  or 
any  composition  or  decomposition  of  such  vections.  After  which, 
in  the  Second  Lecture,  we  proceeded  to  study,  on  similar  prin- 
ciples, the  marks  x  and  -f-,  or  the  operations  of  multiplication 
and  division  in  geometry  ;  we  interpreted  the  fundamental  iden- 
tities, 

and  others  therewith  connected ;  we  developed  the  notions  of  a  fac- 
tor as  a  metrographic  agent,  and  of  a  quotient  as  a  metrographic 
relation,  of  which  each  involves  generally  a  reference  to  the 
length  and  also  to  the  direction  of  a  line ;  established  the  funda- 
mental formula  which  connects  factor,  profactor,  and  transfactor, 
in  any  composition  of  successive  acts  of  faction ;  and  illustrated 
these  general  principles,  by  applications  to  the  cases  where  the 
factors  to  be  combined  were:  1st,  tensors;  2nd,  scalars;  3rd, 
signs;  and  4th,  quadrantal  versors,  such  as  t,^,  k;  which  last 
we  saw  reasons  for  constructing  by  a  certain  system  of  rectangu- 
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lar  unit-lines,  and  assigned  their  squares  and  products,  by  com- 
pounding  certain  versions  or  rotations ;  these  compositions  being 
found  to  conduct  to  the  important  symbolical  results, 

395.  In  the  Third  Lecture,  we  examined  the  cases  where  the 
multiplier  was  a  vector,  but  not  a  vector-unit,  or  where  it  operated 
on  a  line  which  was  not  perpendicular  to  itself;  the  product 
of  two  perpendicular  lines  was  shewn  to  be  a  third  line  perpen- 
dicular to  both,  and  such  that  its  direction  was  reversed  when 
the  order  of  the  factors  was  changed ;  on  the  other  hand  the 
product  ^^  vector  into  scalar"  was  found  to  be  the  same  line  as 
that  given  by  the  multiplication  **  scalar  into  vector,"  and  the 
product  of  two  parallel  lines  was  seen  to  be  a  positive  or  nega- 
tive number,  the  square  of  every  vector  being  negative ;  other 
powers  of  lines  were  studied,  and  the  product  or  quotient  of  two 
inclined  lines  was  decomposed  into  two  factors,  namely,  a  tensor 
and  a  versor,  and  was  found  to  involve  a  dependence  on  a  system 
of  four  numbers,  entitling  it  to  be  called  a  Quaternion ;  while, 
by  the  help  of  their  representative  biradials,  a  general  construc- 
tion was  given  for  multiplying  (and  therefore  also  for  dividing) 
any  one  such  quaternion  by  any  other ;  conjugates  and  recipro- 
cals were  considered,  and  the  signs  K,  T,  U  were  introduced,  as 
characteristics  of  the  operations  of  taking,  respectively,  the  con- 
jugate, the  tensor,  and  the  versor,  of  a  scalar,  or  vector,  or  qua- 
ternion. 

396.  The  Fourth  Lecture  related  chiefly  to  proportions  of 
lines  in  one  plane,  and  to  powers  of  quaternions,  the  exponents 
of  those  powers  being  scalar  ;  it  assigned  constructions  for 
/3a~^ . 7,  and  introduced  the  symbols  L q  and  Kx.q\  in  it  were 
also  pointed  out  some  of  the  uses  which  might  be  derived  is 
geometry,  for  the  expressions  of  certain  loci,  from  the  partial  in- 

determination  of  the  signv-1,  when  interpreted  according  to 
the  principles  of  the  present  Calculus.  In  the  Fifth  Lecture, 
the  consideration  of  the  line  which  is  a  fourth  proportional  to 
three  coplanar  lines  was  resumed  ;  and  the  continued  product  of 
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three  such  lines  was  shewn  to  be,  in  this  theory,  a  fourth  line  in 
the  same  plane,  in  the  symbolical  expression  for  which  product 
the  place  of  the  mark  of  multiplication  is  immaterial ;  the  direc- 
tion of  this  fourth  line  was  seen  to  be  that  of  the  fourth  side  of 
an  uncrossed  quadrilateral  inscribed  in  a  circle,  if  the  three  first 
sides  of  that  figure  have  the  directions  of  the  three  successive 
factors ;  while  the  fourth  proportionals  and  continued  products 
of  three  lines  which  are  not  in  any  one  plane,  were  found  to  be 
not  lines  but  quaternions. 

397.  In  the  same  Fifth  Lecture  we  proceeded  to  study  this 
last-mentioned  quaternion  product,  of  three  lines  not  coplanar, 
with  a  view  chiefly  to  ascertain  whether  in  its  symbolical  expres« 
sion  the  point  or  other  mark  of  muliplication  might  be  omitted ; 
or  in  other  words,  whether  the  associative  principle  still  held 
good,  in  the  multiplication  of  three  vectors,  which  were  not  ill 
nor  parallel  to  any  one  common  plane.  This  question  was  de- 
cided in  the  affirmative ;  and  in  deciding  it,  we  had  occasion  to 
introduce  and  to  apply  some  general  spherical  constructions,  re- 
presenting versors  by  arcs  upon  a  sphere,  and  the  multiplication 
of  any  two  versors  by  a  process  which  was  called,  by  analogy, 
the  addition  of  their  representative  arcs ;  which  arcual  addition 
is  merely  the  composition  of  arcual  vections,  and  corresponds  to 
the  composition  of  successive  versions,  or  plane  rotations,  of  a 
moveable  radius  of  the  sphere :  while  division  of  versors,  or  de- 
composition of  versions,  is  represented  on  the  same  plan  by  a 
sort  of  arcual  subtraction.  The  generally  non-commutative  cha- 
racter of  the  multiplication  of  versors,  or  the  dependence  of  the 
product  on  the  order  of  the  factors,  was  illustrated  by  the  cor- 
responding character  of  the  addition  of  arcs,  which  belong  to 
different  great  circles  ;  and  the  same  general  spherical  construc- 
tion served  to  illustrate  other  results,  as  for  instance,  that  the 
conjugate  or  the  reciprocal  of  a  product  of  quaternions  is  equal 
to  the  product  of  the  conjugates  or  of  the  reciprocals,  taken  in 
an  inverted  order. 

398.  On  applying  this  general  construction  to  the  symbols 
j3a'* .  7,  /3  .  o"*7,  in  the  case  where  the  three  vectors  a,  /3,  7  are 
not  coplanar,  it  was  found  that  both  these  symbols  represent  one 
common  quaternion,  which  may  still  be  called  (as  above)  the 
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fourth  proportional  to  those  three  lines^  or  the  continued  product 
of  7,  a'S  and  /3 ;  and  of  which  the  axis  is  directed  to  the  comer 
D  of  an  auxiliary  spherical  triangle  def,  whose  sides,  respec- 
tively opposite  to  the  points  d,  b,  f,  are  bisected  by  the  three 
given  vectors  a,  /S,  7,  at  least  if  those  three  lines  make  acute 
angles  with  each  other;  while  the  angle  of  the  same  fourth 
proportional  to  them  is  the  supplement  of  the  semisum  of  the 
angles  of  this  auxiliary  triangle,  or  is  equal  to  that  semisum 
itself,  according  to  the  character  of  a  certain  rotation.  The  mo- 
difications of  these  results  were  inquired  into,  which  take  place 
when  the  angles  between  a,  /3,  7,  or  some  of  them,  cease  to  be 
acute;  and  the  associative  principle  of  multiplication  was  still 
found  to  hold  good.  When  the  three  angles  just  mentioned  were 
all  supposed  to  be  right,  a  curious  case  of  indetermination  arose 
in  the  construction  of  the  auxiliary  triangle,  which  however  was 
shewn  to  be  connected  with,  and  to  illustrate,  the  scalar  charac- 
ter of  the  fourth  proportional  to  three  rectangular  lines,  and  also 
that  of  their  continued  product.     And  as  the  values, 

of  the  squares  of  t,  j^  A,  had  each  been  deduced  from  the  consi- 
deration of  two  successive  and  quadrantal  versions  in  one  plane, 
so  the  value 

(;*  =  -i, 

which  serves  to  complete  the  continued  equation 

wherein  all  the  rules  respecting  the  multiplication  of  ijk  are  con- 
tained, was  shewn  to  admit  of  being  interpreted  as  expressing 
the  result  of  three  successive  and  quadrantal  versions,  or  rota- 
tions, in  three  successive  and  rectangular  planes. 

399.  Such  having  been  the  chief  subjects  of  the  five  first 
Lectures  of  this  Course,  we  proceeded  in  the  Sixth,  after  some 
supplementary  remarks  on  the  subjects  lately  considered,  and 
especially  after  shewing  how  the  semi-excess  of  a  spherical  trian- 
gle might  present  itself  as  the  angle  of  a  certain  product  of 
square  roots,  to  examine  whether  the  associative  principle  of  mul- 
tiplication held  good  for  any  three  or  more  quaternions  generally, 
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and  not  merely  for  any  three  lines.  To  inquire  whether  it  were 
universally  true,  in  this  Calculus,  that 

and  to  draw  forth  some  of  the  chief  consequences  of  the  truth  of 
this  simple  but  important  formula,  was  indeed  the  guiding  con- 
ception, the  leading  aim,  of  the  whole  of  that  long  Sixth  Lec- 
ture, of  which,  in  this  recapitulation,  I  shall  speak  with  greater 
relative  brevity  than  of  the  ones  preceding  it,  because  it  may  be 
supposed  to  be  more  fresh  than  they  in  your  remembrance.  You 
know  that  a  new  spherical  construction,  by  means  of  represen- 
tative angles,  was  given  in  that  last  Lecture,  for  the  multiplica- 
tion of  versors,  distinct  from,  although  intimately  connected  with 
the  construction  by  representative  arcs,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously offered  to  your  notice ;  the  product  of  two  versors  being 
now  represented  by  the  external  vertical  angle  of  a  spherical  tri- 
angle, whose  base  angles,  taken  in  a  determined  order,  represent 
those  two  versors  themselves;  and  you  remember  that  this  con- 
struction by  angles  was  employed  to  illustrate  anew  some  gene- 
ral properties  of  the  multipiication  of  quaternions.  The  equa- 
tion 

7'/3ya'  =  -  1, 

for  any  spherical  triangle,  was  established,  with  the  help  of  the 
same  construction  :  and  the  symbol 

qrq'^ 

was  interpreted,  as  denoting  a  conical  rotation  of  the  axis  of  r 
round  the  axis  of  9,  through  double  the  angle  of  q\  or  else,  at 
pleasure,  the  equivalent  amount  of  the  turning,  of  one  plane  upon 
another,  in  a  mode  entirely  analogous  to  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes;  and  thus  a  preparation  was  made  for  symbolizing  the 
rotations,  as  well  as  the  translations,  of  a  body,  or  system  of  vec- 
tors, and  for  expressing  the  composition  of  such  rotations. 

400.  This  having  been  done  we  proceeded  to  translate,  with 
the  help  of  diagrams,  very  copiously  employed  in  that  Lecture 
which  we  are  now  reviewing,  the  statement  of  the  Associative 
Principle,  for  the  case  of  three  versors,  into  the  language  of  re- 
presentative arcs,  and  also  into  that  of  representative  angles :  and 

2c 
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proved  it,  for  each  of  these  two  connected  forms  of  construction, 
by  means  of  some  simple  and  known  properties  of  conies  upon  a 
sphere ;  giving  however  also  a  more  elementary  proof,  although 
a  somewhat  longer  one,  which  did  not  assume  any  acquaintance 
with  the  doctrine  of  those  conies,  and  indeed  did  not  introduce 
the  conception  of  a  cone  at  all.  The  associative  principle  of 
multiplication  having  been  thus  established  for  three  versors,  it 
was  extended  without  any  difficulty  to  the  case  of  three  or  more 
quaternions,  and  so  shewn  to  be  general  in  this  Calculus:  and 
its  expression  was  in  several  ways  varied,  by  means  of  spherical 
figures,  and  by  relations  between  quotients  of  lines.  The  same 
fertile  principle  conducted  us  also  to  many  conclusions  respect- 
ing continued  products  of  vectors,  especially  when  the  footers 
were  supposed  to  be  the  successive  sides  of  a  rectilinear  polygon, 
plane  or  gauche,  inscribed  in  a  circle  or  in  a  sphere;  among 
which  it  is  worth  while  to  remember,  that  the  product  of  the 
successive  sides  of  any  even-sided  polygon  in  a  circle,  is  a  sca- 
lar; but  that  the  product  of  the  successive  sides  of  any  odd-sided 
polygon  in  a  sphere,  is  a  tangential  vector.  Cases  of  these  last 
theorems  were  made  to  furnish  equations  or  conditions  of  con- 
circularity  for  four  points,  and  of  homosphsericism  for  five  :  and 
the  latter  equation,  which  includes  the  former  as  a  limit,  was 
shewn  to  furnish  a  graphic  property  of  a  sphere,  in  relation  (o 
an  inscribed  gauche  pentagon,  which  property  is,  for  space,  the 
analogue  of  the  elementary  relation  between  the  directions  of 
the  sides  of  a  quadrilateral  inscribed  in  a  circle.  A  problem  re* 
specting  the  inscription  of  a  gauche  quadrilateral  in  a  sphere 
was  also  easily  resolved,  and  might  with  equal  ease  have  been 
extended.  Finally,  the  two  other  chief  classes  of  geometrical 
applications  of  the  associative  principle  of  multiplication,  which 
were  considered  in  the  foregoing  Lecture,  may  be  said  to  have 
t>een  those  which  related  to  the  compositions  (libove  alluded  to) 
of  conical  rotations ;  and  to  the  superscription  on  a  spheric  sur- 
foce  of  certain  polygons  of  multiplication,  with  certain  connected 
systems  of  focal  points,  and  of  inscribed  spherical  conies ;  in- 
cluding some  limiting  cases,  where  the  polygons  and  conies  be- 
come plane.  But  these  have  been  so  recently  treated  of,  that 
%e  may  now  pass  to  other  things. 
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401.  The  ei^eet  which  we  pn^>ote  to  oureelvet  in  this  Se- 
▼eoth  Leeture,  being  ehiefly  to  treat  of  the  Addition  and  Sub- 
traction of  Quaternions,  and  in  connexion  therewith  to  prove  and 
to  apply  the  Distributive  Property  of  their  Multiplication ;  as  also 
to  introduce  and  exemplify  the  Notations  S  and  V,  which  were 
mentioned  by  anticipation  in  art  121,  and  which  serve  to  sepa-^ 
raie  a  qmUemion  into  its  scalar  and  vettor  parts:  we  may  here 
begin  by  observing,  that  since  we  already  know  how  to  add  sca- 
lars  among  themselves  (by  the  ordinary  rules  of  algebra),  and 
also  how  to  add  vectors  to  each  other  (by  the  laws  of  the  coropo* 
sition  of  vections),  it  is  natural  now  to  consider  what  interpreta- 
tion can  consistently  and  usefully  be  assigned  to  the  analogous 
operation,  not  hitherto  studied  by  us,  of  adddng  a  scalar  to  a 
vector.  To  take  what  seems  the  simplest  case  of  this  inquiry,  we 
may  ask,  what  are  we  to  regard  as  the  meaning^  and  what  as  the 
resultf  of  the  addition  of  a  scalar  unit  to  a  vector  unit  f  Can  we, 
for  instance,  interpret  the  sum  I  +  ft,  as  bearing  any  clear  and  de- 
finite  signification,  if  k  continue  to  denote,  as  it  has  hitherto 
usually  done  with  iis,  an  upward  unit  line  ? 

402.  For  this  purpose  I  look  out  for  some  common  operand^ 
on  which  I  can  operate  separately,  by  each  of  the  two  proposed 
symbols  1  and  A,  and  afterwards  add  the  results^  in  order  to  com^ 
pare  their  sum  with  the  operand  thus  assumed.  Such  an  operand 
at  once  presents  itself  in  the  vector  unit  t ;  for  we  know  that 
1  t»t,  and  that  U^j ;  and  although  it  may  seem  at  first  difficult 
to  add^  in  any  intelligible  sense,  the  number^  1,  to  the  line^  ft,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  adding  the  southward  linsy  i,  to  the  westward 
lin^fjf  by  drawing,  as  in  fig.  82,  the  diagonal 
OP  of  a  square^  constructed  with  os  and  ow, 
or  with  the  lines  t  and^,  for  two  contermi- 
nous sides.  And  then  by  comparing  this 
south-westward  diagonal^  i  +  j,  whose  length  . 
is  a  i/2,  with  the  original  operand,  or  sidey 
or  southward  unit  t,  we  obtain  the  equa- 
tion : 

1  +ft  =  (t  +  ftt)  •4-t«=(t+y)  -ri; 


Fig.  82. 
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so  that  the  required  sum^  I  +  ft,  is  thus  put  under  the  form  of  a 

2c  2 
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quotient  of  two  lines  ;  and  therefore  (by  oar  general  principles), 
it  is  hereby  found  to  be  a  quaternion^  of  which  the  tensor  and  the 
versor  are  as  follows : 

T(l+*)=2i;  U(l^*)=^*. 

(In  the  annexed  sketch,  fig.  82,  I  observe  that  (/-f  A)  t  has  been 
inadvertently  written,  instead  of  (1  +  A)  t.)  We  may  also,  for  the 
same  reason,  write  more  concisely  this  equation. 

And  it  is  clear  that  the  same  quaternion  would  have  been  ob- 
tained, as  the  value  for  this  expression  1  +  A,  if  we  had  set  out,  on 
the  same  general  plan,  with  any  other  horizontal  line,  a,  instead 
of  t,  as  the  original  operand.  We  should  still  have  been  led  to 
construct  a  square  in  the  horizontal  plane,  and  to  comjHure  a 
dicufonal  with  a  side  ;  or  more  fully,  to  divide  (in  the  general 
sense  already  explained)  the  one  line  by  the  other;  and  to  take 
the  resulting  quotient^  ^  (2  A),  as  the  value  of  the  sum  in  question. 
403.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  principles  of  the  Cai- 
cuius  of  Finite  Differences,  may  find  the  following  remarks  throw 
some  light  on  the  foregoing  process.  We  were  to  add  the  num- 
ber 1  to  the  line  k;  and  there  seemed  for  a  moment  to  be  a  difll* 
eulty  in  so  doing,  on  account  of  the  heterogeneity  of  the  two 
summands.  But  in  the  Calculus  of  Differences  an  exactly  ami- 
logous  difficulty  presents  itself  to  the  learner,  when  he  first  meets 
the  symbol 

1+A, 

where  the  number  1  appears  as  added  to  the  characteristic  A, 
which  is  not  a  number  at  all,  but  the  sign  of  the  operation  of 
taking  a  finite  difference.  How  is  this  difficulty  removed  ?  A 
Junction  of  or,  suppose  ar*,  or  more  generally /(x),  is  taken  as  the 
common  operand;  it  is  operated  on  by  each  separately,  of  the  two 
proposed  things  or  signs,  I  and  A;  the  two  results^  namely. 


^ 


I  •a:»=a:',  and  Aa:'=3ar»  +  3a?+  I, 
«r  more  generally, 

l/(^) -Ax), and  A/(a?)  =/(a:+  1) -/(x). 
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are  added  to  each  other,  by  the  previously  known  rules  of  ordt- 
nary  addition  in  algebra ;  and  ^iketr  nam  is  then,  by  a  defimiiom 
suggested  by  anal<^y,  and  found  by  experience  to  be  useful,  con- 
sidered  as  beinrr  the  result  which  would  have  been  obtained,  if  the 
wame  function  of  x  had  been  at  once  operated  on^  by  the  sought 
symbolic  muk,  1  +  A.  In  this  way  it  has  come  to  be  agreed  on  to 
write, 

( 1  +  A )  • «» =  1 .  a:*  +  A   x*  =  x' 4  ( 3  a:* -r  3  X  +  1 )  =  (x  + 1 ) ', 

and  more  generally, 

(l  +  A)/(x)=/(x+l); 

and  then,  by  abstracting  from  the  operand^  it  has  been  inferred 
that  1  +  A  is,  in  the  Calculus  of  Differences,  the  symbol  of  em 
OPBRATOR,  which  changcs  any  given  function  of  x  to  the  same 
function  <>fx+  1.  We  come  to  learn  then,  in  that  Calculus,  what 
the  proposed  sum  1  -f  A  is,  by  learning  what  it  dobs  ;  the  ope-- 
rator  becomes  known,  through  the  knowledge  which  is  acquired 
of  its  operation.  And  similarly,  in  the  foregoing  article,  the  ope- 
rator 1  +  A  has  been  considered  as  determined^  wh^n  it  has  been 
found  to  produce  the  determined  effect^  of  changing  the  side  to 
the  diagonal  of  a  square  in  the  horizontal  plane,  exactly  as  is  done 
by  the  quaternion  V2k;  to  which  quaternion  the  sought  sum 
\'¥k  has  therefore  been  concluded  (in  art.  402)  to  be  bqual. 

404.  As  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  be  too  clear  on  funda^ 
mental  points,  and  as  the  addition  of  a  scalar  to  a  vector  is  thus 
fundamental  in  quaternions^  I  shall  venture  here  to  submit  to 
you,  for  a  moment,  a  far  more  elementary  illustration.  Suppose 
then  that  you  wished  to  shew  to  a  child  that  two  and  three  made 
five,  or  to  teach  him  how  to  interpret  the  symbol  2  +  3,  you  might 
of  course,  for  that  purpose,  put  down  first  two  dots  as  one  group, 
and  then  three  dots  as  another,  and  afterwards  combine  these  two 
groups  into  a  single  one,  as  indicated  in  this 

little  diagram;  on  counting  the  dots  in  which       Zl.J. 

one  resultant  group,  the  child  would  find  them  i — * — »      , — * — , 
to  he ^ve.     Now  in  this  simple. and  obvious 
process,  the  Jo^  is  the  original  operand:  the  partial  groups^  of 
two  dots  and  three  dots  respectively,  are  the  results  of  the  two 
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Fig.  84. 


partial  aperatkms ;  the  proposed  numbers,  2  and  3,  comtpond 
to  the  two  partial  operators  (being  thus  analogous  to  tbe  syn- 
bols  1  and  A  in  article  402,  or  to  1  and  A  in  art.  403) ;  the  Mai 
graup^  of  five  dots,  is  the  sum  of  the  two  partial  results  (answer- 
ing to  It  +  it,  or  tol/*«+4A)9  ^^^  when  at  last  the  young 
arithmetician  comes  to  count  the  dots^  in  this  final  or  total  group, 
he  executes,  on  a  small  scale,  that  sort  of  abstractiom  from  the 
operand^  which  leads,  in  the  Calculus  of  Differences  to  the  ni- 
terpretation  of  the  symbol  1  +  A,  and  in  the  Calculus  of  Quater- 
nions to  the  conclusion  that 

1  +A  =  (lf  +  AO  -f-f  =  (i+»  -5-  i  =  2iAi. 

405.  More  generally,  let  it  be  now  required  to  add  any  pro- 
posed scalar,  tr,  to  any  proposed  vector,  p,  or  to  interpret  gene' 
rally  the  symbol  tr  +p.  We  have  only  (see  fig.  84)  to  assume 
any  line  a,  or  OA,  in  a 
plane  perpendicular  to 
Pj  as  the  original  and 
common  operand  ;  to 
operate  on  this  sepa- 
rately, by  the  scalar  w 
and  by  the  vector  p,  and 
so  to  produce,  as  the 
two  partial  results,  two 
mutually  perpendicular  lineSy  namely,  tra  or  on,  and  pa  or 
oc ;  to  form  next  the  sum  of  these  two  lines,  by  completing 
the  rectangle,  and  drawing  the  diagonal;  and  finally,  to  dt* 
vide  this  diagonal  wa  + pa  or  on,  by  the  assumed  operand  line  a* 
and  to  equate  the  required  mm,  «?  +  p,  to  the  quaternion  which  is 
obtained  as  the  quotient  of  this  division.  In  short  we  have  only 
to  employ  the  very  simple  formula, 

w-¥p^{u:a-¥pa)  -5-  a,  where  a  ±  p: 

or  (under  the  same  temporary  condition  of  perpendicularity)  to 
make  use  of  the  identity, 

(«r  +  /o)  a  =  iTa  +  pa. 
So  PAR,  then,  the  distributive  property  of  multiplication  holds 
BT  DBFiNiTioN  in  quatcmions,  as  serving  to  intbrprbt 
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Qn  the  forq;oiDg  way)  tke  symbol  lo+p,  by  first  iDtrodudng, 
and  afterwards  abstracting  from,  an  auxiliary  and  perpendicular 
line  oy  as  a  subject  to  be  operated  upon  :  and  it  is  clear  that  a 
similar  process  would  lead  to  the  same  construction,  and  to  the 
same  final  result,  if  we  had  sought  to  add  p  to  tr,  instead  of 
adding  w  to  p.  We  know  therefore  how  to  give,  by  quaternions, 
in  every  case,  a  complete  and  definite  interpretation  to  the  ope* 
ration  of  adding  together  a  ecalar  and  a  vector;  and  we  see  that 
emeh  eummatioH  is  commutative;  or  in  symbols,  that  (because 
t0a+/Mi»pa  +  te?o)  wemay  write, 

IC7  +  p  =  p  +  t£;. 

406.   Conversely,  let  aob  be  any  proposed  biradial,  repre- 
senting an  arbitrary  quaternion, 

9  =  /3  -r-o=OB  -1-  da; 

and  conceive  that  from  the  extremity  b  of  the  final  ray  ob,  a 
perpendicular  bb'  is  let  fall,  on  the  initial  ray  da,  or  on  that  ray 
prolonged.  The  vector  /3  or  ob  mil  thus  be  decomposed  into 
two  partial  vectors,  /3'  and  /3^  or  ob'  and  b'b,  of  which  the  for- 
mer {P)  has  either  the  eoMne  direction  as  a,  or  else  the  opposite 
direction,  unless  it  happens  to  vanbh ;  while  the  latter  {^T)  has 
a  direction  perpendicular  thereto :  and  consequently,  if  these 
two  components  of  /3  be  respectively  divided  by  at  the  two 
partial  quotients  will  be  respectively  equal  to  some  scalar,  such 
as  Wf  and  to  some  vector,  such  as  p^  this  latter  vector  being  per- 
pendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  biradial.  In  symbols,  se^  the  an- 
nexed figure  85,  we  may 
write, 

a  =  A-o,  j3=B-o  = 

(b-b')  +  (b'-o)  = 

^  +  ^,  /31a,  pr±a; 

and  therefore  shall  have  two 
partial  quotients  of  the 
forms, 

/3'-7-a  =  i£?,  /3"-T-a  =  p, 
where  p  ±  a,  />  ±  /3. 

Hence,  if  we  seek,  by  the 
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principles  of  the  foregoing  article,  to  form  the  sunif  tc;  +  p,  of 
these  two  partial  quotients,  we  find, 

and  finally, 

M;  +  /D  =  /3-f-a  =  j. 

Not  only  then  may  we  always  compound^  by  addition,  any  pro- 
posed number  w  with  any  proposed  line  p  into  one  quaternion 
mm,  but  also  reciprocally,  we  can  decompose  any  proposed  qua^ 
temion^  j,  into  two  parts^  of  which  one  shall  be  some  scalar 
such  as  tr,  while  the  other  part  shall  be  some  vector  as  p :  and 
it  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  remarks  that  this  decomposition  is 
perfectly  definite  ;  any  change,  whether  of  number  or  of  line, 
making  a  real  and  not  merely  an  apparent  change,  in  the  quater- 
nion which  is  their  sum. 

407.  We  may  therefore  speak  definitely  of  the  scalar  part, 
and  THE  VECTOR  PART,  or  more  concisely  we  may  speak  of  the 
scalar  and  the  vector,  of  anV  proposed  quXternion.  And 
these  two  parts  of  a  quaternion  (already  aHuded  to,  near  the 
commencement  of  the  Fourth  Lecture)  will  be  found  to  present 
themselves  so  often,  in  the  developements  and  applications  of 
this  Calculus,  that  it  becomes  almost  necessary  to  agree  on  some 
NOTATIONS,  by  which  they  may  be  «6para^6/y  indicated.  Accord- 
ingly I  have  for  a  good  while  accustomed  myself  to  employ,  as 
among  the  main  elements  of  the  v  or  at  ion  of  quaternions  (see 
arts.  12L,  401),  the  two  letters, 

S  and  V, 

as  CHARACTERISTICS  ofthc  two  fundamental  operations,  of  what 
I  call,  respectively,  taking  the  scalar,  and  taking  the  vec- 
tor, of  a  quaternion.  More  fully,  1  denote  separately^  by  the 
symbols, 

Sq  and  Vy, 

the  scalar  part  and  the  vector  part  of  any  proposed  quaternion, 
q.     Thus 

S{w^ p)=w\  V(a;  +  /))  =  p; 

and  with  the  recent  significations  (406)  of  a,  /Sy  /3',  /S*,  we  have. 
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In  general  for  any  quaternion  q^  we  have  the  ideniiitesy 
which  may  sometimes  be  abridged  as  follows : 

i  =  s+v=v+s. 

With  the  same  significations  of  the  letters,  it  is  clear  that  we 
have  also, 

that  is,  identiccMy  (compare  90), 

SSy  =  Sj,  SVy  =  0,  VSj  =  0,  VV9=Vj; 

or  more  condsely, 

S«  =  S,  SV  =  VS  =  0,  V«=  V. 

408.  Conjugate  quaternions  have  equal  scalars^  but  apposite 
vectors  ;  as  will  at  once  appear,  if  we  compare  the  general  de- 
composition into  scalar  and  vector  parts,  constructed  by  the  re- 
cent figure  85,  with  the  equally  general  representation  of  two 
conjugate  quaternions,  which  was  illustrated  by  the  earlier  fig. 
32,  of  art.  186.     In  the  figure  last  cited,  we  had 

j=/3-7-a  =  OB-^OA;  Kj='y -5- a  =  oc -t-oa; 

and  it  is  evident  that  if  the  right  line  bc  were  drawn,  connecting 
the  extremities  of  the  two  dividend  vectors  /3  and  7,  it  would  be 
perpendicularly  bisected  by  the  divisor  line  a,  or  by  that  line  pro- 
longed, in  a  point  which  might  be  called  b'.  In  this  way  we 
should  not  only  have,  as  in  406, 

/3  =  /3'+/3', /3'|fl,  ^-ia, 
but  also, 

7  =  7  +7,  7  [a,  7  ±  a, 
where 

y  =  OB'=+/3',    but7''  =  B'C  =  -B'B  =  -/3^ 

thus  the  scalar  and  vector  of  the  conjugate  are,  respectively, 

S  (7  -f.  a)  =  7'  -1-  a  =  /3'  -J-  a  =  +  S  (J3  -1-  a), 
V(7^a)  =  7''^a--0''^a— VO^o); 
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or  more  concisely^ 

SKj«  +  Sy,  VKj^^Vj;  or,  SK=S,  VK--V. 

If  then,  as  in  406,  we  adopt  the  expresuon, 

for  the  proposed  quaternion,  we  shall  have  also,  as  was  stated  by 
anticipation  in  art.  114,  this  connected  expression  for  the  conju- 
gate: 

Kq=w-p; 

which  includes  the  two  particular  expressions  there  given, 

Kw  =  + 1£? ;  Kp  =  -  p. 

We  may  also  write,  as  an  identity  in  this  calculus,  the  formula, 

which  may  be  abridged  to  the  following : 

Kq^(8^Y)q;  orK«S-V. 

409.  It  has  been  seen  (114, 162)  that  conjugate  quaternions 
have  always  one  common  tensor,  or  that 

we  have  therefore  the  equation. 

Again,  it  was  shewn  in  163  that  the  product  of  two  conjugate 
quaternions  is  equal  to  the  square  of  their  common  tensor, 

qKq^Tq^; 

we  have  therefore  the  following  expression  for  this  square, 

T(w-¥py^{w  +  p)(W'-p); 

whence,  if  we  had  already  established  generally  the  truth  of  the 
distributive  principle  of  multiplication,  we  might  at  once  con- 
clude, what  was  stated  by  anticipation  at  the  end  of  art.  Ill, 
that 

Ty=T(i£;-fp)=  V(t£;»-^»). 

at  since  that  principle  has  not  yet  been  generally  established,! 
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must  take  at  this  stage  another  mode  of  proving  the  correctness 
of  this  last  expression,  for  the  tensor  of  any  quaternion.  And 
this  is  easily  done  with  the  help  of  the  recent  figure  85.  In  fact 
since  the  square  on  the  hypotenuse  ob  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
squares  on  the  two  sides  about  the  right  angle,  we  have  evidently 
the  equation, 

therefore  also,  by  general  properties  of  tensors  already  esta- 
blished, we  have 

(-?)'-(^?)M-?)' 

that  is 

but  it  was  proved  in  1 1 1  that 

Tu^ --  +  ti^,  and  that  Tp«  =  - p*; 

we  arrive  then  thus  at  the  formula  which  includes  these  two  last 
results,  namely, 

410,  It  is  evident  (see  fig.  85,  art.  406),  that  if  the  quaternion 
9,  or  j3  -^  a,  be  multiplied  by  any  scalar  x,  by  changing  j3  to  x/3, 
the  projections^  jS'and  /3^  of  the  vector  j3,  are  at  the  same  time 
multiplied  by  the  same  scalar;  or  are  changed,  respectively,  to 
a;/3'»  and  to  x^.  Hence  the  two  partial  quotients^  /3'  -^  a  and 
/3^  -s-  a,  or  «;  and  p,  are  changed,  by  this  multiplication,  to  xw 
and  xp  respectively.  Such  then  are  the  scalar  and  vector  parts 
of  the  product  xj;  or  more  concisely, 

S  .  rcjf  =  opS J,  and  V .  a?y  =  a? Vy,  if  Va:  =  0  : 

this  last  formula  expressing,  evidently,  in  virtue  of  the  principles 
and  notations  explained  in  art  407,  that  x  is  here  supposed  to  be 
a  scalar.  In  particular,  by  making  x^-  1,  we  have  the  identi- 
ties, 

S(-?)  =  -Sj;  V(-y)  =  -Vj. 

And,  passing  from  the  quaternion  q  to  its  conjugate,  and  attend- 
ing to  the  results  of  art.  408,  we  find  that 
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or  that 


-K  =  V-S. 


In  general  we  have,  in  this  calculus,  as.  in  algebra,  with  the  fore- 
going significations  of  the  symbols, 

the  two  latter  identities  being  included  in  the  former. 

411.  It  was  seen  (in  113)  that  a  tensor  such  asT^,  although 
first  conceived  (see  63)  as  a  signless  number,  might  be  equated 
to  a  positive  scalar;  whence  it  follows  that  we  may  now  write, 

STq  =  +  Ty  =  Ty,  and  YTq  =  0. 

But  also  we  have  generally  the  decomposition  (90)  of  a  quater- 
nion into  factors, 

q=Tq.  Uq; 

where  the  point  or  other  mark  of  multiplication  may  be  omitted. 
Hence  (by  410)  we  have  the  two  identities, 

Sq^Tq.SVq,   Yq^^Tq.YVq; 

when  the  points  may  again  be  omitted  without  confusion.  It  it 
also  allowed  (see  113),  and  is  ind^d  only  a  particular  case  of 
the  more  general  decomposition  just  now  mentioned,  to  decom- 
pose any  vector  into  its  own  tensor  and  its  own  versor,  as  fiie- 
tors ;  thus  we  may  write, 

VUy-TVUy.UVU^; 

where,  by  the  present  article,  and  by  1 13, 153, 

UVUj  =  UVj=Ax.y. 

The  temporary  symbol  Ax  .  q,  employed  in  the  three  preceding 
Lectures,  may  therefore  now  be  replaced  by  this  other  symbol 
UVj,  which  is  perhaps  only  about  as  easy  to  be  written  or 
as  the  former,  but  which  has  the  advantage  of  connect* 
If  better  with  the  system  qf  symbols  employed  in  the  pre- 
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sent  Calcalus ;  and  we  may  establish  the  following  symbolical 
equation^  between  two  different  characteristics  of  two  equi- 
valent operations : 

Ax.  =  UV. 

We  have  also  these  general  Iransjbrmations  of  any  proposed 
quaternion  q : 

y  =  T}(SU(7+VUj) 

=  T(7(SUy+UV}.TVUj): 

in  which  there  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing  now  that 

SUy  =  cos  Z  J,  TVUy = sin  L  y, 

if  we  merely  admit  the  well-known  meanings  of  the  words  **  co- 
sine" and  "  sine,"  and  their  abridged  notationSf  "  cos"  and  **  sin," 
without  assuming  here  the  knowledge  of  sluj  formula  of  trigo- 
nometry.    At  the  same  time  it  results  from  art.  1 13,  that 

(UVj)»  =  -l; 

and  thus  a  celebrated  expression  is  reproduced,  as  a  general  form 
for  the  versor  of  a  quaternion^  namely  the  following  : 


U^  =  cos  Zj+\/-lBinZj; 

in  which,  however,  on  the  plan  of  interpretation  adopted  in  these 
Lectures,  the  square  root  of  negative  unity  that  occurs  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  having  any  imaginary  character  in  geometry;  but 
simply  as  denoting  a  certain  vector  unit :  namely,  that  particular 
unit-line  which  is  more  fully  denoted  by  Ax.^,  or  by  UVj,  and 
of  which  the  direction  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  pro- 
posed quaternion  q. 

412.  Without  inquiring  farther,  at  present,  into  this  con- 
nexion of  quaternions  with  trigonometry^  it  may  be  instructive 
to  exhibit,  at  this  stage,  a  few  of  those  bxprbssions  for  gbo- 
MBTRiCAL  LOCI,  whicb  the  recent  symbols  S  and  V  supply,  or 
assist  in  supplying,  when  used  in  consistency  with  the  principles 
of  the  present  Calculus. 

It  is  evident,  from  recent  articles,  that  the  scalar  part  of  a 
quaternion  is  positive^  or  null,  or  negative^  according  as  the  angle 
of  that  quaternion  is  acutCy  or  rights  or  obtuse :  in  symbols. 
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Sg  -  0,  accufJuiy  as  z.  j  -  -. 

lo  £iet,  without  zasamuag  any  ddng  aa  prmoorijr  known  rt- 
speedng  the  trigamametneai  cfaanetcr  of  the  fonction  *^  cosine,** 
or  eiren  reqoirin^,  at  present,  the  adaMMs  of  the  loecnt  iwaank 
SUf-eosz.^,  the  eqnationay 

S  (OB  -=-  OA)  =  on"  -T-  OAy    S  (OC  -i.  Oa)  =  OC'  -1.  OAy 

taken  in  connexion  with  fig.  85,  establish  at  once  the  potUm 
character  of  the  scalar  of  an  oenltf-angied  qoalemion,  and  the 
negtUive  character  of  the  correspoQ<fing  pairt  of  a  qoatemioo 
whidi  has  its  angle  odimae;  while  the  ecameweemi  (or  m/I)  cha- 
racter of  the  scalar  part  of  a  f^A#-angIed  qnatemioo,  may  be 
made  obTioos  to  the.eje  by  this  other  and  rery  nmple  fignre, 
where  the  projection  d'  of  d  on  ao  coin- 
cides with  o,  and  the  fine  on'  or  S^  rm- 
nishes,  making  at  the  same  time  nnll  the 
quotient, 

y -h  o  =  S(8 -r-o)  =  S(OD -5- oa)  = 
od'  -^  OA  =  0,  if  8  X  m. 

And  conrersely f  if  «  and  p  be  any  two  ac-  ( 

iual  (or  non-evanescent)   straight   lines»  r~<  nJJ^'^ 

which  do  noi  make  a  right  angle  with  each 

other,  the  $calar  part  of  their  quotient  cannot  be  equal  to  zero;  for 
it  will  be  (as  above)  either  a  positive  or  negative  number,  accord- 
ing as  the  angle  between  the  two  lines  is  acute  or  obtuse.  To 
write  therefore  the  equation 

under  this  supposition  of  the  actuality  o{  the  two  lines  compared, 
is  equivalent  to  writing  xhejbrmula  of  perpendicularity  ^ 

p  ±  m. 

And  it  is  clear  that,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  same  condition 
of  the  non-evanescence  of  the  lines,  to  write  this  o^Acr  equation, 
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is  to  assert  that  tke  dirqctions  of  a  and  p  are  either  similar  or  op^ 
posite;  and  is  therefore  equivalent  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Jbrmula  qf  parallelism, 

P  lo- 
in short,  the  quotient  of  two  parallel  lines,  being  a  scalar,  has 
no  vector  part;  and  in  like  manner,  the  quotient  of  1^/90  perpen- 
dicular lines,  as  being  (in  this  whole  theory)  equal  to  a  vector, 
has  no  scalar  part  different  from  zero. 

413.  This  being  clearly  seen,  suppose  that  a,  /3,  p  denote 
some  three  vectors,  oa,  ob,  op,  which  have  a  fixed  and  common 
origin  o,  and  of  which  the  two  former  terminate  at  two  fixed  and 
known  points  a,  b,  but  the  latter  at  an  unknown  or  variable  point, 
p.     Then,  using  the  notadon  of  fractions  (118),  the  equation 

expresses  that  p  ±  a,  and  therefore  that  the  locus  of  the  point  p 
is  the  PLANS  THROUGH  THE  ORIGIN  o,  which  IS  perpendicular  to 
the  given  line  oa.  In  like  manner,  the  slightly  more  complex 
equation, 

expresses  the  perpendicularity, 

p-/3  ±  a,  or  BP  X  oa; 

and  gives  therefore,  as  the  locus  of  p,  the  plane  which  is  drawn 
through  the  given  point  b,  perpendicular  to  the  same  given  line 
OA,  and  consequently  parallel  to  the  former  plane.  Another  ex- 
pression for  a  plane  parallel  to  the  first  plane  is  the  following : 

where  a  is  supposed  to  denote  some  constant  and  given  scalar; 
for  this  equation  expresses  (by  406,  407)  that  the  projection  p  of 
the  vector  p  on  a  is  the  constant  line  aa,  or  that  the  projection 
p'  of  the  point  p  on  oa  is  constant, 

p  =  op'  =  aa.  •# 
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And  I  may  just  mention  by  anticipation  here,  that  when  the  de- 
finition of  the  difference  of  two  quaternions  shall  have  been  as- 
signed, and  the  distributive  property  of  the  operation  of  taking 
the  scalar  proved,  the  third  equation  of  the  present  article  will 
be  seen  to  result  from  the  second,  under  the  form 


S 


e=s^. 


a 


414.  If,  inverting  the  fraction,  we  were  to  write  the  equa- 
tion 

P 

it  would  still  express  merely  that  p  was  perpendicular  to  a,  and 
would  still  give  the  first  plane  of  the  foregoing  article,  as  the 
locus  of  the  extremity  of  p ;  and  in  like  manner,  the  equation, 

=  0, 


would  give  still  that  second  or  parallel  plane  which  was  drawn 
through  the  end  of  j3,  at  right  angles  to  a.     But  if  we  write 

P 

we  express  (see  the  annexed  figure  87)  that  the  projection  of  a  on 
p  is  the  line  p  itself,  or  that  the  angle  opa 
is  right ;  and  therefore  that  the  locus  of  p  is  ^'     * 

now  the  surface  of  the  sphere,  described 
with  the  given  line  da  as  diameter.  With- 
out assuming  as  known  those  general  prin- 
ciples respecting  difference  and  distribu-  ^ 
tion  which  were  recently  by  anticipation 
alluded  to,  we  may  easily  see  that  this  last  spheric  locus  may 
also  be  represented  by  the  equation 

^"P       A 

P 
lor  this  evidently  expresses  the  perpendicularity, 

^        *  a  -  /o  ±  p,  or  pa  ±  op. 
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We  may  therefore  already  perceive,  by  this  simple  geometrical 
canstructioHj  although  the  mode  of  proving  it  as  a  trans/brma" 
tion  in  this  calculus  is  for  a  while  reserved,  that  either  of  the  two 
last  equations  must  be  equivalent  in  its  import  or  signification  to 
the  following: 

T(p-|)  =  iTa; 

because  if  we  bisect  oa  in  c  we  shall  have, 

a  a 

and  these  two  last  lines  are  obviously  equal  to  each  other  in 
length,  the  point  c  being  the  centre  of  the  sphere. 

415.  More  generally,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing,  what 
indeed  is  not  peculiar  to  the  theory  of  quaternions,  that  the 
semisumj  ^(a  +  jS),  of  any  two  co-initial  sides  oa  and  on,  of  any 
plane  triangle  aob,  represents  in  length  and  in  direction,  the  co- 
initial  bisector  oc  of  the  third  side  ab  ;  for  it  is  (see  fig.  88)  ha^ 
of  the  co-initial  diagonal 
OD,  of  the  completed  pa- 
rallelogram (compare  art. 
100);  and  in  like  manner 
the  line  ca,  which  is  the 
half  of  the  other  diagonal, 
is  represented  by  the^emt- 
difference\{a-fi).  If  then 
we  meet  the  equation, 


Fig.  88. 


-D 


t(,-4-^).t--^. 


which  expresses  (see  fig.  89)  that  cp  is  equal 
in  length  to  ca,  or  that  the  locus  of  p  is  the 
sphere  with  ab  for  diameter,  the  right  angle 
in  the  semicircle  apb  will  enable  us  to  infer 
that  PA  J.  BP,  or  that  a  -p  i.  p  -  /3,  and  so 
will  give  this  other  equation. 


=  0; 


2d 
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which  we  thus  see,  must  be  a  valid  transformation  of  the  former, 
although  the  rules  for  passing,  by  calcukUiorti  from  either  of 
these  two  last  equations  to  the  other,  have  not  as  yet  been 
given.  Meanwhile  it  is  evident  that  if  we  make  /3  «  0,  we  shall 
thereby  place  the  point  b  at  the  origin  o,  and  so  change  the  last 
figure  89  to  the  figure  87  of  the  preceding  article,  returning 
thus  to  the  particular  spheric  locus  there  constructed,  from  that 
more  generally  situated  sphere  which  has  been  since  expressed. 

416.  From  planes  and  spheres  we  can  of  course  pass  to  cir- 
cles, as  their  intersections  ;  thence  to  the  cone,  which  has  a 
circle  for  its  base :  and  from  this  again  to  the  well-known  curves 
of  intersection  of  such  a  cone  with  a  plane,  or  to  the  conic  sec- 
tions commonly  so  called,  which  form  so  important  a  link  be- 
tween the  ancient  and  the  modern  mathematics.  It  is  also  almost 
or  altogether  equally  easy,  so  far  as  mere  expression  is  con- 
cerned, to  deduce,  from  the  same  principles,  equations  which  shall 
represent  those  spherical  curves^  which,  under  the  name  of  sphe- 
rical coNics,  have  attracted  so  much  notice  from  geometers  of  our 
own  times ;  and  of  which  some  mention  has  already  been  made,  by 
anticipation,  in  these  Lectures :  namely,  the  curves  of  intersec- 
tion of  a  cone  which  has  a  circular  base,  with  a  sphere  which  has 
its  centre  at  the  vertex  of  the  cone. 

417.  Thus  if  we  conceive  that  p,  q,  r,  s  are  four  points  on 
the  circumference  of  a  circle,  the  point  p  being  variable,  but  the 
other  three  points  being  fixed  ;  while  o  is  any  other  given  point  of 
space,  which  we  shall  suppose  to  be  outside  the  given  plane  qrs, 
and  A  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  upon  that  plane,  let  fall  from 
o,  so  that  OAP,  OAQ,  OAR,  OAS,  are  right  angles;  if  also  we  denote 
OA  by  a,  and  op  by  /o ;  we  shall  then  (by  413)  have  the  follow- 
ing equation, 

se=i, 

a 

to  represent  the  plane  of  the  circle ;  and  in  order  to  complete  the 
expression  of  the  circumference^  it  only  remains  to  assign  the 
equation  of  some  sphere,  on  which  the  same  circle  shall  be  con- 
tained. Now  we  can  always  conceive  such  a  sphere,  oqrs,  de- 
termined so  as  to  contain  the  given  origin  o,  which  has  been 
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supposed  external  to  the  plane  of  the  circle  qrs  ;  and  can  then, 
at  least  in  thought^  draw  the  diameter  ob  of  this  sphere,  and  de- 
note the  diameter  so  drawn  by  /3.  Thus  opb  will  be  a  right 
angle,  and  (compare  414)  the  sphere  oqrs  will  consequently  be 
expressed  by  the  equation, 

p 

The  SYSTEM  OF  THESE  TWO  EQUATIONS, 

S^  =  l,  S^=l, 

a  p 

will  therefore  represent  the  circle  qrs  ;  which  may,  by  a  suitable 
choice  of  the  two  vectors  a  and  /B,  be  made  to  coincide  with  any 
proposed  circle  in  space^  under  the  condition  that  its  plane  shall 
not  pass  through  the  origin  o.  This  mode  of  representing  a  cir- 
cle is  indeed  far  from  being  the  only  one  which  the  principles  of 
quaternions  supply ;  but  it  is  one  of  those  which  seem  to  suit  best 
our  present  stage  of  the  developement  of  this  Calculus. 

418.  If  now  we  multiply  together  the  two  equations  just 
found  for  the  circle  (supposing  o  external,  as  before),  their  prO' 
ducty  namely,  the  new  equation 

se.s^=i, 

a         p 

may  easily  be  proved  to  represent  the  cone,  which  has  the  point 
o  for  its  vertex^  and  the  circle  qrs  for  its  base.  For  first,  that 
the  locus  represented  by  this  equation  is  a  cone  of  some  sort, 
with  the  origin  of  vectors  for  its  vertex,  appears  from  the  circum- 
stance that  if  the  equation  be  satisfied  by  any  one  value  of  the 
variable  vector  /o,  it  is  satisfied  also  by  every  other  value  xp  of 
that  vector,  which  can  be  derived  from  the  former  value  p  by 
multiplying  it  by  any  scalar  x;  since  the  recent  equation  may 
be  written  thus, 

S^S^=l: 
a       Xp 

we  may  therefore  at  pleasure  shorten,  lengthen,  or  reverse  the 
vector  OP  of  any  point  p  of  the  locus,  and  the  new  point  p'  thus 

2d2 
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obtained,  on  the  indefinite  right  line  op,  will  still  be  situated  upoo 
the  locus.  And  in  order  to  determine,  next,  what  particular 
conCf  with  o  for  vertex,  is  represented  by  the  equation  of  this  ar- 
ticle, we  need  only  determine  the  form  and  position  of  some  one 
plane  section^  such  as  that  made  by  the  plane  whose  equation  is 

S^  =  l. 

a 

Now  it  is  clear,  from  comparison  of  the  equations,  that  this  sec- 
tion must  be  entirely  contained  upon  that  other  locusj  of  which 
the  equation  is 

9 

that  is  (see  4 14,  417),  the  sphere  through  the  origin,  of  which  one 
diameter  is  the  vector  |3 :  but  the  intersection  of  this  sphere  with 
the  last-mentioned  plane  is  precisely  that  circle  which  was  con- 
structed in  the  article  immediately  preceding.  We  see  therefore 
that  this  circle  is  one  section,  and  consequently  that  it  may  be 
regarded  as  the  base^  of  the  cone  whose  equation  has  been  as- 
signed in  the  present  article. 

419.  If  then  with  that  equation,  namely,  with 

a      p 
we  combine  this  other  equation, 

7 

which  represents  generally  a  new  plane,  if  y  be  a  new  constant 
vector,  we  shall  hereby  express  that  the  cone  with  circular  base 
is  cut  by  a  plane  not  passing  through  its  vertex ;  and  the  system 
of  these  two  equations  will  represent  (416)  a  conic  section: 
which  may  be  a  circle,  ellipse,  parabola,  or  hyperbola,  according 
to  the  values  assigned  to  the  three  constant  vectors,  a,  /3,  y. 
Conversely,  if  there  be  any  conic  section,  whose  form  and  posi- 
tion are  given  in  space,  and  if  any  origin  o  of  vectors  be  assumed 
outside  its  plane,  the  expression  of  the  curve  may  be  reduced  to 
form  of  this  system  of  equations. 
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where  y  may  be  regarded  as  an  entirely  knoum  and^xed  vector, 
Damely,  the  perpendicular  from  the  assumed  origin  on  the  given 
plane  of  the  section  ;  but  in  which  the* two  other  constant  vec- 
torSy  a  and  /3>  may  be  chosen  with  some  degree  of  arbitrariness; 
since  it  is  clear,  for  instance,  that  they  may  both  be  multiplied  by 
any  common  scalar,  such  as  ^,  because  the  equation  of  the  cone 
may  evidently  be  written  as  follows  (compare  418): 

And  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  cone  remains  in  all  respects 
unaltered,  when  a  and  j3  are  changed  to  /3~^  and  a'^  respectively. 
420.  This  last  transformation  of  the  equation  of  the  cone  de- 
serves however  to  be  more  closely  considered,  both  as  an  exercise 
in  calculation,  and  for  the  sake  of  its  geometrical  signification. 
For  this  purpose  I  observe  that,  by  principles  already  explained, 
we  have  the  transformations  (see  1 18, 89, 408, 410, 85), 


-1 


and 


S./oa"*  =  SK.  a"*p  =  S  .  o"*p  =  p*S — , 

P 


P 


whence  it  follows  that  we  have,  identically,  for  any  three  vec- 
tors a,  /3,  p, 

and  consequently  that  the  equation  of  the  cone,  employed  in  the 
two  preceding  articles,  may  be  put  under  the  form, 

thus  justifying  the  ^mark  which  was  made  at  the  end  of  419. 
The  same  new  form  of  the  equation  shews  that  the  same  cone  is 
cut  by  the  plane 
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in  a  NBw  ciRCLEi  contained  upon  the  sphere 

«"'     1 

S — 1» 

P 

the  plane  of  this  new  circle  being  not  generally  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  that  other  circle  (417),  which  was  made  (in418)  the&ue 
of  the  cone  here  considered.  In  short  we  find  ourselves  con- 
ducted anew,  by  this  easy  process  o{  calculation  with  quaternions, 
to  the  recognition  of  that  antiparallel  or  subcontrart  sec- 
tion of  an  oblique  cone  with  circular  base,  of  which  the  existence 
was  geometrically  demonstrated  by  Apollonius  of  Perga,  more 
than  two  thousand  years  ago  (in  the  Fifth  Proposition  of  his  First 
Book  upon  Conies).  And  the  equation  found  in  the  present  ar- 
ticle, for  the  plane  of  such  a  subcontrary  section,  expresses  ano- 
ther known  and  remarkable  property  of  that  section,  or  of  the 
cone  to  which  it  belongs  ;  namely,  that  this  subcontrary  plane  is 
parallel  to  the  plane 

which  touches  at  the  vertex  o,  the  sphere  oqrs,  circumscribed 
about  that  vertex  o,  and  about  the  given  circular  base  qrs  (see 
arts.  417,  418). 

421.  Again,  let  the  same  cone  be  supposed  to  be  cut  by  a 
concentric  sphere  ;  that  is  (416),  by  a  sphere  whose  centre  is  at 
the  vertex  of  the  cone,  and  therefore  (here)  at  the  origin  o  of 
vectors;  while  the  length  of  its  radius  shall  be  represented  by 
some  given  and  constant  number,  c.  One  form  of  the  equation 
of  this  sphere  is  (see  1 10), 

T/o  =  c ; 
another  form  (by  111)  is, 

/q'  +  c'  =  0 ; 
and  another  is, 
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if  7  be  the  given  vector  of  some  one  point  upon  the  spheric  sur- 
face, as  appears  by  changing  a  to  y,  and  /3  to  -  y,  in  the  last 
equation  of  415.  If  then  we  combine  any  one  of  these  three 
forms  for  the  equation  of  the  sphere^  with  any  one  of  the  forms 
lately  given  for  the  equation  of  the  concentric  cone,  or  any  legi- 
timate transformation  of  the  former  with  any  such  transformation 
of  the  latter,  we  shall  obtain  a  system  of  two  (scalar)  equations, 
which  will  represent  a  spherical  conic  (see  again  416).  The 
two  planes  through  the  vertex^  or  centre,  o,  which  are  pa-- 
rallel  respectively,  to  the  two  sets  of  circular  sections  of  the 
oblique  cone,  have  been  named  by  M.  Chasles  the  two  cyclic 
PLANES  of  that  cone;  thus,  for  the  cone  whose  equation  is 

8^8^  =  1. 
the  two  cyclic  planes  have  for  equations 

se...  s'g..; 

which  may  also  be  thus  written  (compare  420), 

S .  ap  =  0,  S  .  j3p  =  0, 
or  thus,  y 

S  .  pa  =  Of  S  .  /o/3  =  0. 

The  same  eminent  geometer  has  given  the  name  of  cyclic  arcs 
(compare  296),  to  the  two  great  circles^  wherein  the  sphere 
round  the  vertex  is  cut  by  the  two  cyclic  planes ;  the  equations 
of  one  cyclic  arc  may  therefore  here  be  written  thus,  » 

S  .  a/o  *B  0,  Tp  =  c  ; 

and  those  of  the  other  cyclic  arc  as  follows, 

S,j3p  =  0,  Tp  =  c; 

but  these  equations  admit  of  various  transformations^  which  have 
in  part  been  indicated  already.  The  results  of  this  article  and  of 
the  one  preceding  it  may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  figures 
58,  .  .  .  64,  of  arts.  294,  .  .  •  301. 

422.  As  another  geometrical  example  of  the  utility  of  consi- 
dering the  scalar  parts,  of  the  quotients  or  products  of  any  two 
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directed  lines,  and  of  employing  the  notation  S7,  let  us  propose 

to  draw  from  a  given  external  point  s,  a  rectilinear  tangent  st, 

to  a  g^ven  sphere  round  o, 

as  in  the  annexed  figure  ^^^'  ^^' 

90.     Let  o  be  origin  of 

vectors,  and  let 

OS  =  o",  or  =  r, 
OA  =  a,  Ta  =  a, 

A  being  the  point  where 
the  line  os  crosses  the 
given  spheric  sur&ce ; 
then,  either  because  the 
sought  point  of  contact  t 
must  be  situated  at  once 
on  the  given  sphere  round  o,  and  also  on  that  other  known  sphere 
through  o,  which  has  the  bisecting  point  c  of  the  given  line  os  for 
centre,  or  has  that  line  os  for  a  diameter ;  or  because  the  length 
of  OT  is  =a,  and  the  angle  ots  is  right;  we  have  the  two  equa- 
tions of  condition  (compare  421, 414), 

and  therefore,  by  multiplying  them  together,  we  obtain  this  third 
equation, 

S .  or  =  -  a' ; 
which  gives, 


T        a" 


and  expresses  therefore  (see  413)  that  the  sought  point  t  it 
situated  on  a  certain  known  plane^  perpendicular  to  a  or  to  os, 
and  crossing  that  known  line  in  a  point  m,  of  which  the  vector  is 


—  _  *.2-.-l 


;i  =  OM  =  -o^<r». 


M 


Conversely,  if  the  point  T  be  taken  anywhere  on  the  circumfe- 
rence of  that  circle^  in  which  this  plane  intersects  the  given 
heric  surface,  and  of  which  intersection  the  equations  are 

r*  =  -  a',  S  .  or  «=  -  a'. 


4 
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then  that  point  t  will  also  satisfy  the  condition, 


<T 


S.cFT  =  r»,  or  S-=l; 

r 

but  this  last  equation  gives,  by  414,  the  perpendicularity, 
cr-r  J_  T  ;  and  thus,  the  angle  ots  being  right,  the  line  st  will 
be,  as  was  required,  a  tangent  to  the  sphere  round  o.  We  are 
therefore  led,  by  this  easy  process  of  calculation^  to  recognise 
the  well-known  cone  oftange7its^  drawn  from  the  external  point 
8,  and  the  circle  of  contact  (with  m  for  centre),  along  which  that 
cone  envelopes  the  given  sphere.  And  as  regards^the  plane  of 
this  circle,  the  equation  of  that  plane  may  be  thus  written  (with 
the  recent  signification  of /u), 

s-  =  i; 

where,  because  /A^-a^tr'^y  we  have  (by  principles  already  ex- 
plained, respecting  tensors,  versors,  and  reciprocals), 

I'hat  is  to  say,  om  has  the  same  direction  as  os ;  and  the  rectan- 
gle under  om  and  os  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  given  radius 
OA :  in  fact  we  may  write, 

fi<T  =  (-  a'  =)  a\ 

423.  Whether  the  given  point  s  be  (as  above)  an  external^ 
or  a  superficial^  or  even  an  internal  point,  with  respect  to  the 
given  sphere,  provided  that  it  be  not  actually  at  the  centre  o, 
we  can  always  deduce  from  its  vector  <r  a  finite  and  connected 
vector,  /u  =  -aV'S  or,  in  other  words,  we  can  determine  a  con- 
nected point  M,  which  shall  satisfy  the  conditions  recently  as- 
signed, respecting  distance  and  direction;  and  then  the  plane 
which  is  drawn  through  this  point  m,  perpendicularly  to  cm  or  to 
OS,  is  said  to  be  the  tolar  plank  of  the  point  s,  with  reference 
to  the  given  sphere;  while  this  point  s  is  said,  conversely,  to  be 
the  POLE  of  that  plane:  and  any  point  p,  upon  the  polar  plane, 
is  said  to  be  conjugate  to  s.  To  express  these  conceptions  with 
the  notations  of  the  present  calculus,  we  may  denote  op  by  p, 
and  then  shall  have  the  following  equation  of  the  polar  plane : 
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S-=  1 ;  or  S.p<T  =  -a'; 

such  then  is  the  condition  for  the  variable  vector  p  (from  the 
centre  o)  terminating  in  a  point  p,  which  is  conjugate  to  the 
given  point  8,  wherein  the  given  vector  a  terminates.  And  be- 
cause we  may  also  write  the  last  equation  as  follows : 

S .  <T/o  =  -  a*, 

we  see  that  the  relation  of  two  conjugate  points  is  one  of  rbci- 
PROCiTTy  or  that  the  polar  plane  of  p  passes  in  turn  through  s, 
as  is  exhibited  in  figure  90.  It  is  true  that  this  reciprocal  rela* 
tion  between  two  conjugate  points  is  perfectly  well  known  to  all 
who  are  even  moderately  acquainted  with  geometry;  but  it 
seemed  to  be  useful  to  reproduce  it  here,  as  being  a  consequence, 
or  an  interpretation,  in  this  calculus,  of  the  identical  equationj 

S  •  p<T  =  S  •  <Tp^ 

which  expresses  that  any  two  conjugate  products^  such  as  p<r  and 
cr/o,  have  a  common  scalar  part  (compare  89,  408).  And  this 
seems  to  be  a  convenient  opportunity  for  remarking,  that  each  of 
these  two  equivalent  symbols,  S .  p<r  and  S  .  a/o,  may  be  inter- 
preted as  denoting  the  rectangle  under  the  two  lines,  p  and  <r,  mtf/- 
tiplied  by  the  cosine  of  tlie  supplement  of  the  angle  between 
them  ;  or  that,  in  symbols, 

S  .  p<T  =  Tp  T<T  cos  (tf  -  (rfa), 

if  pa  denote  the  angle  between  the  directions  oi  p  and  <r.  In  fact 
this  last  formula  may  also  be  thus  written, 

SU  .  p<T  =  cos  (ir  -  /cAt)  ; 

and  accordingly,  we  have  seen  (in  411)  that  in  general,  for  any 
quaternion  9, 

SUj=cosz  J, 

and  also  (in  88,  118)  that 

Z../o<T  =  7r-Z.  ./t><T'*=7r- pa. 

..^^^VpUi  the  Fourth  Lecture  the  symbol  q  was  used  in  a  somewhat 
Jnfferent  sense,  but  only  as  a  temporary  notation.) 
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424.  The  geometrical  signification  of  tbe  scalar  part,  S  .  /3a, 
of  the  product  of  any  two  inclined  vectors,  a  and  jS^  may  also  be 
deduced  as  follows,  from  principles  already  laid  down,  without 
any  reference  to  cosines,  or  polars,  or  circles :  and  may  afterwards 
be  applied  to  form  expressions  for  certain  other  geometrical  loci. 

Since  a'  is  a  (negative)  scalar,  we  have  by  407,  410,  and  by 
tbe  properties  (118)  of  reciprocals  of  vectors,  tbe  transforma- 
tions (compare  420)  : 

S  .  /3a  =  a'S .  /3a-i  =  a» .  ^a"  =  j3'a  ; 

if /3'  denote,  as  in  fig.  85,  art.  406,  tbe  projection  of /3  on  a,  or 
tbe  part  or  component  of  the  given  vector  /3,  which  has  either 
tbe  same  direction  as  the  other  given  vector  a,  or  else  tbe  oppo» 
site  direction,  according  as  the  angle  /3a,  between  a  and  /3,  is 
acute  or  obtuse;  while  this  projection  vanishes^  like  the  8'  of  fig. 
86,  art.  412,  when  the  angle  between  the  two  given  vectors  is 
right.  But,  by  art.  84,  the  product  of  any  two  similarly  directed 
lines  in  space  is  (in  this  whole  calculus)  a  negative  number,  while 
the  product  of  two  oppositely  directed  lines  is  equal,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  a  positive  number ;  and  when  one  of  the  lines  vanishes, 
their  product  vanishes  also.  With  respect  then  to  the  sign  of  the 
scalar  part  of /3a,  since  this  part  has  been  just  now  shewn  to 
be  equal  to  the  product  j3  a,  we  may  establish  the  formula : 

S  .  /3a  =  0,  according  as  j3a  =  -  ; 

the  contrast  of  which  to  the  first  formula  of  art.  412,  or  to  the 
following, 

S  .  /3a"*  =  0,  according  as  /3a  =  -, 

is  remarkable,  but  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  our  principles. 
In  fact,  as  we  have  seen,  the  product  /3a  may  be  formed  from 
the  quotient  j3a"S  by  multiplying  the  latter  by  the  square  of  the 
vector  a,  which  square  (by  85)  is  always  a  negative  scalar;  the 
versor  of  the  product  /3a  is  therefore  simply  the  negative  of  the 
versor  of  the  quotient  /3a"*  (soe  188,  1 13);  and  consequently  we 
may  write, 

U./3a  =  -U.0a-», 


.-^ 
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which  gives  immediately  this  other  relation, 

SU.j3a  — SU.^a-». 

The  supplementary  character  (referred  to  at  the  end  of  the  last 
article),  of  the  angle  of  the  product^  /3a,  as  contrasted  with  the 
angle  of  the  quotient^  (ia'^y  which  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
remember^  in  the  geometrical  applications  of  this  calculus,  may 
also  be  deduced  anew,  or  if  it  had  been  forgotten  it  might  be  re- 
covered^  from  the  consideration  that  since  (by  1 1 1)  a'  =  -  Ta%  we 
have  the  transformation, 

Ta-»./3a  =  -i3a-S 

which  shews  that  the  two  quaternions  /3a  and  ~/3a~S  or  the  pro- 
duct and  the  negative  of  the  quotient  of  any  two  vectors,  since 
they  differ  only  by  the  scalar  and  positive  factor  TaS  must  have 
one  common  angle  ;  while  the  angle  of  the  negative  of  any  quater- 
nion g,  is  (by  183)  the  supplement  of  the  angle  of  that  quater- 
nion itself.  Thus  the  last  formula  of  the  foregoing  article  is  re- 
produced, under  the  form, 

And  with  respect  to  the  magnitude^  or  numerical  amount  (ab- 
stracting from  the  sign\  of  the  scalar  part  of  the  product  /3a,  we 
have,  by  the  present  article  (compare  109,  110): 

TS./3a  =  T.p'a=T/3'.Ta; 

this  sought  numerical  amount  is  therefore  simply  the  numerical 
value  or  expression  for  the  rectangle  under  the  one  given  line  (a) 
and  the  projection  (fit)  of  the  other  line  (/3)  thereon.  It  is  clear 
that  since  the  two  conjugate  products^  /3a  and  aj3,  have  always 
(89,  408,  423)  the  same  scalar  part,  so  that 

S  •  a/3  =  S  .  /3a, 

we  must,  by  the  present  article,  have  the  equation  (see  also  85), 

a'/3  =  /3a,  or /3a  =  a/3', 

\  denote  the  projection  of  a  on  /3.     And  in  order  to  express 
projection  /3,  of  any  one  line  /3  on  any  other  line  a,  we  see 
Jd  we  may  write  (compare  407), 
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/3'=S./3a-f-a;  or, /3'=  S  . /Sa"^  x  a; 

or  any  legitimate  transformatioD  of  either  of  these  two  expres- 
Bions,  such  as  the  following : 

/3'  =  a-^S./3a;   or, /3'  =  aS./3a -^ 

425.  As  a  new  application  of  these  principles  respecting  the 
scalar  part  of  a  product  of  two  vectors,  let  us  resume  fig.  90,  of 
art.  422.  In  that  figure,  by  the  rudiments  of  geometry,  the 
square  on  the  line  st  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  under  so  and  sm  ; 
which  last  line,  sM,  is  the  projection  of  st  on  so.  Mow,  when 
directions  are  attended  to,  we  have  (by  422)  the  expressions, 

80=-<t;  st  =  r-<T;  SM  =/i-<t; 

and  therefore  (by  recent  results), 

S  .  (<T  -  t)  <T  =  S  (ST  X  so)  =  SM  X  so  =  (<T  -  /i)  (J  ; 

in  which  last  product  of  lines  the  directions  of  the  two  factors  are 
similar^  and  therefore  (by  84)  the  product  itself  is  negative  ;  as  is 
also,  for  the  same  reason  (85,  111,  &c.)  the  square  of  t- a.  This 
product  and  this  square  agree  therefore  in  ihelr  signs,  being,  both 
of  them,  negative  scalars  ;  and  their  numerical  magnitudes  also 
agree,  because  one  expresses  the  area  of  the  rectangle  osm,  and 
the  other  the  equivalent  area  of  the  square  on  the  tangent  st; 
we  may  therefore  equate  them  to  each  other,  or  may  write, 

(<t-/ii)(j  =  (<t-t)«: 

or,  by  the  formula  immediately  preceding, 

S .  (<t  -  t)  <T  =  (<T  -  t)*. 

In  fact  this  is  equivalent  to  the  following, 

a  -  T  T  -G 

and  when  put  under  this  last  form,  it  expresses  (compare  414) 
that  the  projection  of  so  on  st  coincides  with  st  itself,  or  that 
the  angle  sto  is  right.  But  also,  in  the  right-angled  triangle 
STO,  the  square  of  the  hypotenuse  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
squares  on  the  two  other  sides,  or,  in  symbols, 

T(t'  =  1^  (<T  -  r)'  +  Tr»  ? 
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that  is,  by  art.  422,  and  by  principles  with  which  we  have  now 
become  familiar, 

-<T»  =  -(<T-r)'+a%  or  (t - cr)' =  <t' +  «»• 

Again,  by  what  has  been  shewn  in  the  present  article,  we  have 

{S.cT(r-cT))»  =  (r-(T)*; 

we  may  therefore  write  the  equation, 

(S .  <T  (r-  <t)}»  =  (<T»  +  a')  (r  - a)»  : 

which  must  hold  good,  not  merely  for  the  particular  point  of 
contact  T  in  fig.  90,  whose  vector  from  o  has  been  above  denoted 
by  r,  but  for  every  other  point,  such  as  u  in  the  same  figure, 
which  is  contained  upon  the  circle  of  contact  (perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  figure).  And  because  the  formula  last  written 
remains  essentially  unchanged,  when  r-<r  is  multiplied  by  any 
positive  or  negative  scalar,  we  see  farther  (compare  the  reason- 
ing in  art.  418),  that  if,  to  mark  more  clearly  that  r  is  now 
treated  as  a  variable  vector^  we  change  that  symbol  to  p,  as  in 
some  former  expressions  for  geometrical  /oct,  the  resulting  equa- 
tion, namely, 

{S.<T(p-<T))»=(a^  +  a')(p-<T)% 

is  the  EQUATION  OF  THE  ENVELOPING  CONE,  which  has  the  ex- 
tremity s  of  the  vector  <t  for  vertex,  and  touches  the  sphere,  with 
radius  a,  described  round  the  origin  o,  along  that  circle  of  con- 
tact of  which  one  diameter  is  the  chord  tu.  It  is  still  more  easy 
to  see,  by  analogous  but  shorter  calculations,  that  if  we  conceive 
a  new  cone^  which  shall  have  its  vertex  at  the  centre  o  of  the 
same  enveloped  sphere,  and  shall  pass  through  the  same  circle  of 
contact  (cutting  the  former  cone  perpendicularly  along  that  cir- 
cle), this  new  cone  will  have  for  its  equation,  if  p  be  its  variable 
vector, 

(S.«T/o)»  +  aV=0. 

426.  The  symbol  S  enables  us  also  to  form  with  ease  expres- 
sions for  right  lines  in  space,  considered  as  being  each  the  tn- 
tersection  of  two  planes.  Thus  the  intersection  of  the  two  cyclic 
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planes  of  the  oblique  cone  (418)  with  circular  base,  of  which  cone 
the  equation  may  be  thus  written, 

S./t>a-^S./3p-*=l, 

or  the  right  line  through  the  vertex  of  this  cone,  which  is  called 
by  Chasles  the  major  axis,  has  its  direction  and  position  repre- 
sented (see  421)  by  the  system  of  the  two  equations, 

S  .  ap  =  0,  S  .  /3/9  =  0. 

Or  to  take  a  more  elementary  example,  let  it  be  required  to  re- 
present by  equations,  on  a  similar  plan,  the  polar  qfa  given 
RIGHT  LINE,  taken  with  respect  to  a  given  sphere,  such  as  that 
of  which  the  equation  is 

namely  the  sphere  which  has  its  centre  at  the  origin  o,  and  has 
its  radius  =a.  Supposing  the  given  line  to  be  determined  by  two 
given  points  s,  s  through  which  it  passes,  and  writing 

OP  =  p,  OS  =  <T,  os'  =  <t\ 

we  may  suppose  that  p  is  a  variable  point  on  the  sought  polar  of 
ss',  and  are  to  express  that  this  point  p  is  conjugate  to  both  s  and 
s',  or  that  it  is  situated  in  the  intersection  o/ their  polar  planes 
(423) ;  we  have  therefore,  as  the  required  equations  of  the  polar 
of  the  line  ss',  the  following  (see  again  423)  : 

S .  p<T  =  —  a' ;  S .  p<T  =  —  a*. 

Let  p'  be  another  point  on  this  polar  line,  and  let  ov=p\  then 
in  like  manner, 

S  .  p'cj  =  -  a*,  S .  p<T  =  -  a' ; 

we  have  therefore, 

S  .  p<T  =  -  a'  =  S .  /t>'<T,  and  S . pa  =  —  a*  =  S  .  pa  ; 

and  consequently  we  see  that  the  two  given  points  s  and  s'  are  (as 
is  well  known)  each  situated  on  the  polar  of  the  new  line  pp'  ;  or 
in  other  words,  the  continued  equation, 

S  .  p<T  =  S  .  p<T  =  S . pa  =  S  .  pa  =  —  fl', 

expresses  that  the  two  lines,  pp'  and  ss',  are  reciprocal  po- 
LARS  of  each  other.   (In  fig.  90,  the  polar  of  PS  would  be  a  right 
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line  NN'y  drawn  through  the  point  n,  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
of  the  figure ;  and  if  n'  be  conceived  to  be  on  the  surface  of  the 
given  sphere  round  o,  the  tangent  plane  to  that  sphere  at  that 
point  will  pass  through  the  right  line  ps.) 

427.  But  however  useful  the  symbol  S  may  be,  in  thus  form- 
ing equations  of  loci,  and  otherwise  applying  the  calculus  of  qua- 
ternions,  it  is  important  to  be  familiar  also  with  the  signification 
and  employment  of  the  connected  symbol  V :  and  indeed  the 
treatment  of  vectors  is  even  more  peculiarly  the  business  of  this 
calculus,  than  operations  upon  scalars^  although  both  must  often 
be  combined.  The  signification  of  the  vector  part  of  the  quo* 
tient  of  two  lines  having  been  sufficiently  explained  in  art.  407) 
we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  interpreting  now  the  vector  part  of 
ihexv producty  on  the  same  general  plan  as  that  by  which  we  have 
passed  from  the  scalar  of  a  quotient  to  the  scalar  of  a  product  of 
two  lines.  If  fi**  be,  as  in  fig.  85,  that  part  or  component  of  the 
vector  /3  which  U  perpendicular  to  another  given  vector  a,  then 
since,  by  407, 

we  need  only  multiply  both  numbers  by  the  scalar  a%  and  we  find 
the  expression : 

V./3a  =  /3"a; 

where  the  symbol  jS^a  can  at  once  be  interpreted,  by  principles 
laid  down  in  former  Lectures,  respecting  a  product  of  two  rect- 
angular vectors.  To  make  more  clear  the  application  of  those 
earlier  principles  to  the  present  question,  conceive  that  after 
letting  fall  from  b  the  perpendicular  sn'on  oa,  as  in  the  recently 
cited  figure  85,  we  then,  as  in  the 
annexed  figure  91,  erect  at  b  another 
perpendicular  ob"  to  the  same  line 
OA,  which  new  line  ob''  shall  be  pa- 
rallel and  equal  to  b'b,  and  shall  have 
the  same  (not  the  opposite)  direction, 
and  may  therefore  (97,  98)  be  de- 
noted by  /3'',  as  well  as  the  former 
line  BB  itself;  just  as  /3  may  denote 
AD  as  well  as  OB,  if  D  be  the  point  on  £ 


Fig.  91. 
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B^B  wbich  completes  the  parallelogram  aobd  :  although  it  ap- 
pears more  conveDient  here  to  make  j3  still  denote  the  final  ray 
OB  of  the  biradial  aob,  which  represents  the  quotient  /3a~S  or  q. 
If  now  we  conceive  this  figure  91  to  be  laid  horizontally  on  a 
table,  with  its  hce  upward,  it  is  clear  that  a  right-handed  and 
quadrantal  rotation,  round  the  new  multiplier  line  j3%  would 
cause  the  co-initial  multiplicand  line  a  to  assume  a  dovmward  di- 
rection ;  such  therefore,  by  the  rule  of  art.  82,  must  here  be  the 
direction  of  the  product  line,  /3"a,  or  V .  /3a ;  while  the  length  of 
that  product  line  is,  by  another  part  of  the  same  rule  of  82,  the 
product  of  the  lengths  of  the  two  fiactor  lines,  or  is  numerically 
equivalent  to  the  rectangle  under  oa  and  ob%  or  to  the  area  of 
the  lately-mentioned  PARAiiLBLOGRAM,  aobd.  On  the  other 
band,  the  axis  qfthe  quotient^  namely  Ax  .  /3a"S  or  U  Vj  (411), 
is,  for  the  same  supposed  position  or  aspect  (93)  of  the  figure,  a 
line  directed  upward;  and  generally  we  see  that  the  vector 
PARTS  of  the  PRODUCT  j3a  and  quotient  /3a"*  of  any  two 
LINES,  a  and  j3,  have  their  directions  opposite.  In  symbols, 
if  y  =  /3a"*  =  OB  -f-  OA,  then 

UV./3a  =  -UVy;  TV./3a-/~/AOB; 

this  last  symbol  being  employed  to  denote  the  area  of  the  com- 
pleted parallelogram^  aobd,  or  the  doubled  area  of  the  trian- 
gle, AOB. 

428.  We  know  then  perfectly  how  to  interpret  the  symbol 
V .  /3a,  or  the  vector  of  the  product  of  any  two  lines  proposed ; 
and  with  respect  to  the  recently  noticed  relation  of  opposition, 
between  the  versors  of  the  vectors  of  product  and  quotient, 

UV./3a  =  -UV./3a-S 

we  may  regard  this  as  connected  with  the  analogous  opposition  of 
signs  (in  art.  424)  between  the  versors  of  the  product  and  quo- 
tient themselves^  namely, 

U.|3a  =  -U./3a-': 

or  with  the  circumstance  (see  again  424)  that  /3a  only  differs  by 
the  positive  factor  Ta'  from  the  negative  of /3a~*;  at  least  if  we 
combine  this  circumstance  with  the  formula  of  art.  183,  for  the 
axis  of  the  negative  of  a  quaternion,  namely, 

2e 
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Ax.(-j)  =  - Ax.  J. 

Or  we  may  consider  the  apposition  of  ike  axes  {or  of  the  Tersort 
of  the  veetor  parts),  of  the  product  and  quotient  of  two  lines,  as 
being  a  consequence  of  the  opposite  characters  of  the  two  corres- 
ponding rotations^  from  the  multiplier  /3  to  the  multiplicand  a,  in 
the  product  /3  x  a  (arts.  87,  88,  &c.)»  and  from  the  divisor  line  « 
to  the  dividend  line  /3,  in  the  quotient  /3  -s-  a  (40,  118,  &c.);  or 
in  the  two  quatemione^  which  are  equal  to  this  product  and  this 
quotient  respectively,  when  those  quaternions  are  r^^arded  as 
operating  in  the  way  of  version.  And  in  the  geometrical  appU'^ 
cations  of  this  calculus,  it  will  be  found  important  to  remember 
that  the  rotation  round  the  line  V .  /3a  bom  /3  to  a  is  positive; 
whereas  the  positive  rotation  round  V./3a'^  conducts  on  the 
contrary  from  a  towards  /3.  Observe  the  contrasted  directions 
of  those  two  curved  arrows  in  the  recent  figure  91,  which  are 
marked  respectively,  q  and  /3^a  ;  also  the  similarity  of  the  direc- 
tion of  this  last  arrow  to  that  which  corresponds  to  K^.  It  may 
also  be  noticed  here,  as  one  of  the  connexions  of  quaternions 

with  trigonometry^  that  whereas,  by  423, 

« 

S.0a  =  -T/3TaCO8/^a, 
we  have  now, 

TV.^o  =  +  T/3Tasin/3a, 

/3a  Still  denoting  the  acute  or  right  or  obtuse  angle  between  the 
two  lines  a  and  fi.  Or  we  may  write  more  simply  the  two  trigo- 
nometrical transformations, 

SU.0a  =  -cos^a;   TVU.^a«  +  sin^a; 

and  may  regard  these  expressions  as  being  connected  with  the 
corresponding  ones  of  art.  411,  through  the  supplementary  cha- 
racter (1 18,  423)  of  the  angle  of  the  product  of  two  lines,  as  com- 
pared with  the  angle  of  the  factors. 

429.  It  is  evident  from  the  two  last  articles,  and  etpecially 
from  the  formulas, 

V.^a-^^a;/3^Xa;^-|I|/3,a, 
when  combined  with  our  general  principles  respecting  products  of 
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rectangular  lines,  that  the  vector  oftheproducty  as  well  as  the 
vector  of  the  quotient,  of  any  two  inclined  lines  a,  /3,  is  perpendi" 
cuktr  to  both  those  lines,  and  therefore  to  their  plane :  thus  ge- 
nerally, 

V./3o±a;  V./3o±/3. 

Hence,  although  we  may  write  (compare  the  two  first  expressions 
for  /3',  towards  the  end  of  art.  424),  the  two  foUowing  general  ex<- 
pressions  for  the  part  ^  of  any  rector  /3,  which  is  perpendicukt 
to  a  giren  rector  a, 

/r=V./3o-5-a=V./3a-»xa, 
yet  we  must  not  transform  these  ezpressbns  into  the  following, 

/r«a-»V.0a,  ^-aV.0o-»: 

because  the  two  prdSucts  of  rectangular  vectors, 

o"*  X  V .  j3a,  and  a  x  V .  /3a'S 

undergo  each  a  change  of  sign  (by  82),  when  the  order  of  their 
factors  is  changed.  For  the  same  reason,  however,  we  may  write 
the  two  following  general  expressions  for  the  component  j3^  of /3 
(contrast  with  these  the  analogous  expressions  for  the  other  com- 
ponent /3',  given  at  the  end  of  424) : 

Again,  thb  vector  part  of  thb  PRODtiCT  of  aht  two  lines 

a,  /3,  CHANGES  SIGN  WHEN  THE  TWO  FACTORS  ARE  INTER- 
CHANGED ;  or  in  symbols, 

whatever  may  be  the  angle  which  a  and  /3  make  with  each  other : 
in  &ct,  by  89  and  408, 

a^-K.^a,  andVK--V. 

This  conclusion  may  be  illustrated  by  the  recent  figure  91,  in 
which  the  three  points  c,  b,  d\  and  the  two  vectors  7,  y\  may 
be  said  to  be  the  reflexions  of  the  three  other  points  b,  d,  b%  and 
of  the  two  other  vectors  /3,  j3^,  with  respect  to  the  line  oa,  or  a. 
For,  in  this  figure  91,  without  a/ /ire^en/ assuming  any  know- 
ledge of  the  formula 

2b2 
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r  =  a/3o-s 

which  would  be  given  by  the  principles  of  the  Sixth  Lecture 
(see  arts.  290, 29 1),  we  may  see  that  we  must  have  the  equation, 

for  these  two  last  products  are  quaternions  with  equal  tensors, 
and  with  equal  versors ;  because  the  two  parallelograms,  scoa 
and  AOBO,  have  equal  areas  and  angles,  and  have  also  one  com- 
mon aspect ;  or  because  the  rotation  from  y  to  a  is  equal  in  all 
respects  to  that  from  a  to  /3,  while  the  lengths  of  the  lines  /3,  y 
are  equal,  so  that 

U.yo^U.a/Sf   T .  ya  «=  T .  a/3. 
Hence, 

V.a/3  =  V.7ra  =  7'a  =  -/3"a  =  -V./3a, 

because  y^^-^^y  in  the  same  fig.  91.     We  have  therefore  also, 

V.a-»/3  =  -V.^a-S 

because  (by  117)  the  reciprocal  of  a  vector  is  itself  another  vec- 
tor ;  and  therefore  are  at  liberty  to  establish  the  two  following 
formulse,  as  general  expressions  Jbr  the  component  ^  of  ^  which 
is  perpendicular  to  a: 

/3''  =  a-^V.a^  =  aV.a-'/3; 
in  addition  to  the  two  other  expressions  for  the  same  component 

/3"=V./3a.a-^=V./3a-'.a, 

which  agree  with  the  two  first  of  those  considered  in  the  present 
article. 

430.  Let  p,  in  fig.  91,  be  any  arbitrary  point  on  the  indefi- 
nite  right  line,  which  is  drawn  parallel  to  a  or  to  oa,  through  the 
point  B  ;  and  let  its  vector  op  be  denoted  by  p.  Then  the  com* 
ponent  of  this  vector  p,  which  is  perpendicular  to  o,  is  still  ob% 
or  /S";  and  consequently  we  have  the  equation, 

Conversely  if  we  meet  the  equation, 

V.pa=  V.^a, 
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where  a  is  still  supposed  to  denote  some  given  and  actual  (or 
non-evanescent)  line,  we  can  infer  from  it,  by  the  foregoing  arti- 
cle, that  the  components  of  /3  and  p  which  are  perpendicular  to 
a  are  equal ;  and  therefore  that  these  two  vectors,  /3  and  p^  can 
only  differ  in  their  components  parallel  to  a ;  or  more  concisely, 
we  can,  from  the  last  written  equation^  infer  the  parallelism, 

which  may  also  be  thus  denoted,  under  the  form  of  another  equa^ 
tiofiy  freed  from  the  symbol  of  operation  V,  but  introducing  in 
its  stead  another  letter  Xy  to  denote  an  arbitrary  scalar  co-^- 
dent, 

^  =  /3  +  4fa. 

Any  one  of  the  formulse  involving  p,  in  the  present  article,  will 
therefore  express  that  this  variable  vector  p  terminates  in  a  point 
p,  of  which  the  locus  is  the  right  line,  drawn  through  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  vector /3,  and  parallel  to  the  other  given  vector  a : 
or  in  connexion  with  figure  91,  it  will  express  that  the  locus  of  p 
is  the  indefinite  right  line-  which  is  drawn  through  b  and  b".  And 
because  the  product  of  two  parallel  lines  is  (by  84)  a  scalar, 
which  has  (407,  412)  no  vector  part,  we  may  substitute  for  the 
recent  formula  of  parallelism,  this  other  equation : 

V.(p-j3)o  =  0; 

which  will  therefore  serve  to  express  the  same  rectilinear  locus 
as  that  expressed  by  the  former  equation, 

V.po  =  V.j3a, 

whereof  indeed  it  will  soon  be  found  to  be,  by  the  distributive 
principle,  a  transfrrmation.  It  may  here  be  noted  that,  by 
making  /3  =  0,  we  obtain  the  following  equation  for  the  indefinite 
right  line,  whereof  oa  or  a  is  a  given  part, 

V.pa  =  0. 
The  equation 

V(pV.0a)  =  O,  orV.^V.j3a  =  0, 

would  express  that  p  had  the  direction  of  ±  V.  /3o,  or  (by  429) 
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that  it  WM  perpendieubir  to  the  plane  of  a  and  /3 ;  whereas  thii 
other  eqaatioiiy 

would  express  that  p  was  perpendicular  to  that  perpendicular, 
or  that  the  three  lines  aj  /3»  p»  were  c(^lanar.  In  general,  the 
two  symbols, 

V.^V./3oH-V./3o,  andS.pV./3a-8-V./3o, 

denote  those  two  parts  or  components  of  any  proposed  vector  p, 
which  are  respectively  coplanar  with  a,  /3,  and  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  those  two  lines. 

431.  If  with  the  recent  significations  of  o,  /3,  /3^,  7,  7%  we 
oblige  the  variable  vector  p  to  satisfy  this  other  equation, 

we  shall  then  have  (by  429), 

V.pa»V.  a/3  "  V .  70  =  7*0, 

and  the  component  of  p,  perpendicular  to  o,  will  coincide  with 
the  corresponding  component  7^  of  7;  we  shall  therefore  have 
(by  the  principles  of  the  last  article)  the  formulse, 

P-7I  «»  ^•'T  +  ^Of  V,(p'-7)a»0, 

where  x  is  still  an  arbitrary  scalar.  The  locus  of  p  will,  therefore, 
in  this  case,  be  the  indefinite  straight  line  through  c,  in  fig.  91, 
which  is  parallel  to  the  g^ven  Hne  oa.  And  if,  instead  of  equal* 
ing  V.pa  to  ±  V./3ay  we  should  equate  only  their  squares  oc 
their  tensors^  writing, 

(V.p«)««(V./3a)% 

or, 

TV.pa-TV.^a; 

we  should  then  express  merely  that  the  letigth  of  the  component 
of  p,  perpendicular  to  a,  was  equal  to  T)3^ ;  or  that  such  was  the 
length  of  the  perpendicular  from  the  point  p  on  the  indefinite 
right  line  through  oa  :  or  finally,  that  the  locus  of  p  was  a  ct- 
liiNDBR  OF  RBvoLUTioN,  with  that  line  OA  for  its  axis^  and  with 
for  one  of  the  points  upon  its  suriaee.     Another  mode  of  ar- 
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riving  at  this  cylindrical  locus  for  p,  as  the  geometrical  interpre- 
tation of  the  last  written  equation  in  p,  is  to  observe  that  this 
equation  shews  (by  427)  that  the  two  triangles,  aob,  aop,  with 
the  common  base  oa,  have  their  areas  (or  more  immediately 
their  doubled  areas)  equal  in  amount ;  from  which  it  follows  that 
their  aliitudes  must  be  equal,  at  least  in  length :  or  that  their 
two  vertices,  b  and  p,  are  at  equal  perpendicular  distances  from 
the  common  base^  da.  In  fig.  9 1,  the  cylinder  in  question  would 
be  generated  by  the  revolution  of  the  indefinite  right  line  bb% 
round  the  line  oa  as  an  axis.  And  if  we  choose  to  leave  the  dia^ 
meter^  or  the  thickness,  of  the  cylinder  round  this  axis  undeter- 
mined, we  have  only  to  assume  thlit  2aTa''^  is  equal  to  some  po- 
sitive and  constant  although  arbitrary  scalar,  denoting  the  length 
of  the  diameter,  and  to  write  the  equation, 

TV. pa-- a;  or,  (V. pay  +  a»  =  0. 

For  the  same  reason  the  equation, 

TV.p/3-^  =  6,  or(V.p/3-0»  +  J*  =  0, 

will  represent  another  cylinder  of  revolution,  whose  radius  is 
B  iT/3,  and  whose  axis,  passing  through  the  origin,  coincides  in 
position  with  the  given  vector  j3,  while  p  denotes  the  variable 
vector  of  an  arbitrary  point  upon  this  new  cylindrical  sur&oe. 
432.  If  this  last  cylinder  be  cut  by  the  plane 

which  is  perpendicular  to  its  axis  of  revolution,  the  section  must 
evidently  be  a  circle;  and  accordingly  the  present  calculus  re- 
cognises this  result,  by  giving,  as  a  consequence  of  the  two  equa- 
tions last  written,  another  equation  representing  a  sphere,  on  the 
surface  whereof  this  intersection  of  the  plane  and  cylinder  must 
be  contained,  namely, 

because  we  have,  in  general,  by  409,  for  the  tensor  of  any  qua- 
ternion q,  the  expression, 

Tg-  {(Sg)»-(Vy)M*-  {(Sj)»  +  (TV?)»)i 
Conversely,  if  we  cut  the  sphere 
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by  the  plane 

S.p/3"*  =  x,  where  a;>-l,  a:<l, 

the  circle  of  intersection  will  be  contained  upon  that  cylinder  of 
revolution  which  has  for  its  equation, 

TV./>p-»  =  (l-x«)*,  or,  (V.p/3-0*  =  a^'-l- 

Or  if  (under  the  same  supposition  as  to  the  limiting  values  of  the 
scalar  x)  we  conceive  the  last-mentioned  sphere,  whose  equation 
may  be  thus  written, 

(S.p0-o»-(v.p0-)*=i, 

to  be  cut  by  the  last-mentioned  cylinder,  their  intersection  will 
be  a  system  of  two  circles^  at  equal  distances  from  the  centre, 
which  are  situated  in  two  ^parallel  planesy  represented  by  the 
equation, 

(S.pp-0'  =  a:»,  orS./o/3-»  =  ±ar. 

And  the  surface  of  the  sphere  itself  may  be  regarded  as  the  locus 
of  the  variable  circle,  which  has  for  its  equations, 

and  which  is  (by  what  has  just  been  seen)  a  perpendicular  sec- 
tion of  a  certain  varying  cylinder  made  by  a  certain  connected 
and  varying  plane, 

433.  This  being  distinctly  seen,  let  us  next  conceive  that  the 
last  cylinder  in  art.  431  is  cut  obliquely ^  by  a  plane  perpendicular 
to  some  new  given  vector  a,  which  is  inclined  at  some  acute  or 
obtuse  angle  to  the  axis  /3  of  the  cylinder ;  we  shall  then  have  a 
system  of  two  equations,  of  the  forms, 

S.pa-^«a,  TV.p/3->  =  6; 

and  the  curve  of  intersection,  which  those  equations  represent, 
will  evidently  be  an  ellipse.  Now  that  important  surface  which 
is  called  by  geometers  an  ellipsoid  may  be  generated  by  the 
motion  of  such  an  ellipse,  if  this  curve  be  regarded  as  variable  in 
magnitude,  as  well  as  in  position:  and  the  following  is  one  mode 
of  accomplishing  such  a  generation,  or  of  obtaining  a  system  of 
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ellipses,  whereof  the  ellipsoid  shall  be  the  locta :  just  as  the 
sphere  has  recently  been  regarded  as  the  locus  of  a  system  of 
(nrcles. 

434.  In  figure  92,  let  o&,  oB  be  two  given  lines  drawn  from 
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a  given  point  o,  and  making  a  given  acute  or  obtuse  angle  with 
each  other.  In  the  plane  of  these  two  lines,  and  at  their  re- 
spective terminations  a  and  b,  let  two  perpendiculars  ac,  bc  be 
drawn,  meeting  in  a  known  point  c,  and  join  oc ;  also  let  on  and 
CA  (prolonged  if  necessary)  meet  in  another  fised  point  b'  :  and 
let  F,  f'  be  such  that  o  shall  bisect  bf,  b'f'.  In  the  same  given 
plane  describe  the  circle  dbbf,  with  o  for  centre,  and  with  the 
diameter  dk  parallel  to  the  tangent  CB;  draw  also  two  other  tan* 
gents  at  d  and  a,  and  let  them  meet,  in  the  points  d'  and  e',  a 
right  line  drawn  through  o,  perpendicular  to  oa,  or  parallel  to 
the  line  cab'.  From  any  point  g  on  the  finite  line  oc,  let  a  pa- 
rallel to  DB  or  CB  be  drawn,  cutting  the  semicircle  in  l  and  n, 
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and  the  ndias  ob  in  m  ;  take  abo  asy  otbtr  point  q  upon  tiie 
ebord  ln;  through  the  three  pointe  l,  q,  ir  draw  three  linet 
parallel  to  ob,  and  let  these  three  parallel  lines  be  cat  rcqpee- 
tirely  in  the  three  points  h\  q\  v\  by  a  new  line  from  o,  which 
new  secant  shall  be  drawn  parallel  to  d'b',  or  to  cb',  and  shall 
also  cut  the  line  ob  or  om  in  a  new  point  m'.  The  figure 
being  thus  constructed  m  the  pkme,  conceire  next  that  the 
indefinite  right  line  through  d  and  d'  turns  round  ob  as  an 
axis,  till  it  takes  the  position  of  the  indefinite  line  through  ■ 
and  m\  describing  thus  a  semi-cylinder  of  revolution  ;  and  con- 
ceive,  in  like  manner,  that  the  indefinite  line  ll'  turns  round  the 
same  axis  ob,  till  it  assumes  the  position  of  nn',  describing  thus 
another  semi-cylinder  of  rerolution,  co-axal  with  the  former,  but 
haying  a  smaller  radius  (namely  ml,  instead  of  od).  Imagine 
that  the  first  semi-cylinder  is  cut  by  a  pair  of  planes^  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  plane  of  the  %ure,  and  passing  through  the  lines  dm^ 
dV  ;  and  that  the  second  semi-cylinder  is  cut  by  another  pair  of 
planes,  which  shall  be  parallel  to  the  former  pair,  and  shall  pass 
through  the  lines  ln,  lV.  And  finally,  let  the  second  semi-cy- 
linder be  also  conceived  to  be  cut  in  two  points  p,  p',  by  two 
right  lines  qp,  qV,  which  are  erected  at  q  and  q',  perpendicu- 
larly to  the  {Jane  of  the  figure :  and  let  us  consider  what  the 
LOCI  of  these  two  new  points,  p  and  p',  not  expressly  marked  in 
the  diagram,  or  what  the  foci  o/the  two  sections  of  the  second 
and  varying  semi-cylinder  must  by  this  construction  be. 

435.  I  say  then  that  while  the  locus  of  the  point  p,  con- 
structed as  above,  is  very  easily  found  to  be  the  quarter  of  the 
surface  of  a  sphere^  resting  upon  the  semicircle  dlbnb  (if  we 
still  oblige  the  auxiliary  and  variable  point  q  to  be  inside  that 
semicircle,  and  employ  still  only  jejut-cylinders),  the  locus  of  the 
connected  point  p'  is  (under  the  same  restrictions)  the  quarter  of 
the  swrfiice  of  an  ellipsoid^  resting  on  the  semi-elKpse  d  l'b'kV, 
and  having  the  same  point  o  for  its  centre.  In  other  words,  I  re« 
mark  that  as  the  above-mentioned  portion  of  the  sphbrb  is  (com* 
pare  432)  ^^  locus  of  the  varying  semicircle  which  has  lm  for  its 
varying  diameter,  while  the  centre  m  of  that  semicircle  moves  from 
O  to  B,  so  the  corresponding  portion  of  a  certain  derived  bllipsoio 
b  (compare  433)  the  locus  of  the  varying  semi^^lHpse^  whieh  rests 
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on  l'n'  as  its  variable  mcgor^axis^  while  its  centre  m'  changres  its 
position,  from  o  to  b'  :  each  of  the  two  last-mentioned  curves  being 
a  section  of  the  inner  and  varying  semi^cylinder  made  by  a  var^- 
ing  plane,  which  moves  so  as  to  be  always  parallel  to  itself,  or  to 
a  fixed  plane,  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  figure.  In 
fiftct,  for  the  point  p  we  have  evidently,  by  the  circular  section  of 
the  inner  cylinder, 

MQ«  +  QP'  «  MP'  -  ML'  »  OL*  -  OM% 

and  therefore 

OP*  =  CM"  +  MQ«  +  QP»  «  OL*  =  OB% 

80  that  the  locus  of  p  is  (as  above  stated)  a  portion  of  the  sphere 
round  o,  with  OB  for  its  radius ;  or  is  simply  the  whole  surface 
of  that  sphere,  if  we  now  allow  it  to  belong  at  pleasure  to  the 
other  variable  semi-cylinder,  at  the  other  side  of  the  plane  of  the 
figure,  and  to  have  its  projection  q,  on  that  plane,  situated  within 
the  other  semicircle,  dfb,  which  is  described  on  db  as  diameter. 
And  (with  the  analogous  removal  of  restrictions)  the  locus  of  the 
connected  and  variable  point  p'  is  almost  as  easily  shewn  to  become 
(as  above  asserted),  after  the  foregoing  process  of  dejbrmation  of 
this  spheric  surface,  what  is  called  by  geometers  an  ellipsoid. 
For  we  have,  by  similar  triangles  in  the  plane  of  the  figure,  the 
relations, 

cm'    og    om    m'q'    mq 

Ob'      DC       OB  *    OD'       OD  ' 

and,  by  the  rectangle  qppV  perpendicular  to  that  plane,  we  have 
an  equality  between  the  two  ordinates  qp  and  qV,  which  termi- 
nate on  one  common  side,  or  rectilinear  generatrix,  fv\  of  the 
inner  cylinder;  hence 

qV  -7-  oc'  =  QP  -^  oc', 

where  oc'  may  be  supposed  to  be  an  ordinate  or  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  figure,  erected  at  the  centre  o,  and  terminating 
on  the  sphere,  or  on  the  outer  cylinder,  at  a  new  point  c'.  Hence 
p'  must  satisfy  the  equation, 


/om'Y    /m'q'Y    /Q>'V     , 
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because  the  point  p,  on  which  it  depends,  is  subject  to  the  analo- 
gous equation, 

/omN.    /mqV    /qpV^,^ 
\oB/     \odJ     \oc  J 

I  suppose  that  many  of  you  may  have  already  perceived  that 
b',  c\  d'  are  three  conjugate  summits  of  the  ellipsoid,  or  that  ob'^ 
oc',  od'  are  three  corrugate  semi-diameters  thereof :  oc'  being  the 
mean  semi-axis^  and  ob',  od'  being  contained  in  the  principal 
plane,  or  in  the  plane  of  the  focal  hyperbola,  whereof  one  asymp* 
tote  coincides  in  position  with  ob^;  because  this  last  line  is  the 
cms  of  a  cylinder  of  revolution,  circumscribed  about  the  ellipsoid^ 
namely,  the  outer  cylinder  in  our  construction  :  but  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  these  latter  properties  of 
the  ellipsoid,  in  order  to  understand  that  translation  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  foregoing  article  into  the  language  of  quater- 
nions,  which  we  are  now  about  to  give. 

436.  The  two  lines  oa,  ob,  in  fig.  92,  from  which,  as  data^ 
everything  else  in  the  figure  has  been  constructed,  being  treated 
as  two  given  vectors  a,  /3,  it  is  clear  from  the  principles  of 
this  calculus  (see  art.  413,  and  other  recent  articles),  that  the  two 
planes  through  o  which  are  respectively  perpendicular  to  these 
two  lines,  and  which  cut  the  plane  of  the  figure  along  d'b'  and 
DB,  have  for  their  respective  equations  : 

while  the  two  planes  parallel  to  these,  which  have  cb'  and  cb  for 
their  traces  on  the  same  plane  of  the  figure,  have  for  their  equa- 
tions the  following : 

S.pa-^-1;  S./t>/3"»  =  l. 

In  like  manner,  if  we  make^for  abridgment,  in  reference  to  the 
same  fig.  92  (compare  435), 

OP  e  06  -{.  OC  s  CM  ^  OB  =  OM'  -5-  OB*, 

the  equations 

will  denote'those  two  other  planes,  which  cut  the  plane  of  the 
figure  perpendicularly  along  the  lines  gm',  gm  ;  or  which  cut  oa. 
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OB  perpendicularly  at  points  whose  vectors  are  xa,  xfi  (the  latter 
of  these  two  points  being  m).  Again  the  equations  of  the  outer 
and  inner  cylinders  (through  dp' and  ll'),  which  have  the  line  ob 
or  /3  for  their  common  axis,  are  respectively,  by  the  principles  of 
431,  432, 

TV./t>0-^  =  l;  TV.p/3-^=(l-«»)*; 
or 

(y.p(i''y^-h  (V. p^o' =**-!• 

because  the  radius  od  of  the  former  has  the  same  length  as  ob 
or  as  /3 ;  while  the  radius  ml  of  the  latter,  when  divided  by  oo, 
gives  (1  -  ^)i  for  the  quotient.  Thus  whereas  the  ^fixed  cir- 
cle on  DB,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  figure,  in  the  con- 
struction of  art.  434,  is  represented  by  the  two  equations, 

the  corresponding^xeJ  ellipse  on  d'b',  in  the  same  construction, 
is  represented  by  this  other  pair  of  equations, 

which  are  included  in  the  general  equations  of  art.  433.  And 
while  the  varying  circle  on  ln  is  represented  by  the  two  last 
equations  of  art.  432,  or  by  the  following, 

the  equations  of  the  varying  ellipse  on  l'n'  may  be  thus  written : 

S.pa-»  =  a:;  (V.p0->)«=:ar»- 1. 

Finally,  as  one  form  for  the  equation  of  the  sphere^  which  is 
the  locus  of  the  system  ofcirclesy  may  be  obtained  by  elimino' 
tion  of  X  between  the  two  equations  of  a  variable  circle  of  that 
system,  and  may  (as  in  432)  be  written  thus, 

(S.p/3-0'-(V.p/3-0»=l; 

so  may  the  corresponding  form  of  the  equation  of  the  ellipsoid^ 
which  is  the  locus  of  the  system  of  ellipses  (in  the  recent  con- 
struction), be  obtained  by  an  analogous  and  equally  easy  elimi- 
nation of  the  same  variable  x^  between  the  two  equations  of  a 
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variable  ellipse :  and  this  b<iiiation  of  the  blumoid  is  in  tUs 
way  foond  to  be, 

(S-pa-y-CV-p/J-')'-!; 
or, 

(S.p.')"  +  (TV.,3-)'-l. 
And  we  majr  here  remark  that  anotAer^frm  of  this  important 
equation  is  the  followiDg : 

T(S.p(|-"  +  V.pp-')-l; 
because  (by  409,  or  433)  tbe  sqtiare  t^the  tensor  of  the  qoater* 
nioD,  whose  scalar  and  rector  parts  are,  reapectirely, 

S. pa-' and  V.pp-', 
is  eqaal  to  the  iguart  <^the  acalar,  im'iiMf  the  aqtiare  Q^lAe  vec- 
tor part.  When  tbe  distributive  principle  of  multiplication  irf 
quaternions  shalLhare  been  established  generally,  it  will  be 
found  that  this  last  form  of  the  equation  admits  of  a  new  and  m- 
dependent  geometrical  interpretation  ;  and  that  it  condacta 
thereby  to  an  entirely  new  mode  o/constmctinff  (or  generating) 
the  eU^ttoid- 

Ail.  After  the  foregoing 
details  respecting  one  mode 
of  constructing  the  ellipaoid, 
and  of  expressing  that  con- 
struction by  quaternions,  it 
may  saffioe  to  state  moreG. 
briefly  the  analogous  methods 
of  constructing  and  ezpresnog 
certain  other  sorfaecs  of  the 
second  order*  espedally  tbe 
hyperlwlmds  and  tha  cone, 
and  of  connecting  each  of 
these  surfaces  with  the  «jm- 
pleet  sur&ce  of  its  own  spe- 
cies. Intheaanezedfigure93, 
although  for  tbe  sake  of  cmw 
venience  reduced  in  siie,  the 
letters  o,  a,  b,  c,  d,  a,  f,  b',  d', 
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b\  v\  may  be  conceived  to  denote  the  same  points  which  were  so 
marked  in  the  recent  diagram  92 ;  the  point  6  is  now  taken  on 
DC  prolonged,  and  H  is  such  that  o  bisects  gh  ;  lbn  is  an  arc  of 
an  equilateral  or  rectangular  hyperbola,  with  bf  for  its  transverse 
axis,  and  zox,  wot  for  asymptotes;  the  two  secants  from  o, 
which  are  now  the  lines  oxlmqnt  and  gxVm'q'nV,  are  still  pa- 
rallel to  the  two  fixed  lines  cb,  cb',  to  which  the  lines  hzw, 
uzfW  are  also  parallel ;  Q  is  still  an  arbitrary  point  on  the  chord 
LN,  and  the  lines  ll',  qq',  nm'  are  still  perpendicular  to  db,  or 
parallel  to  f'fobmbV,  as  also  are  the  new  lines  ww^,  xx',  yt', 
zz' ;  ll'  is  still  imagined  to  generate  a  cylinder  of  revolution,  by 
turning  round  ob  as  an  axis,  and  qp,  qV  are  still  supposed  to  be 
ordinates,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  figure,  and  terminat- 
ing on  one  of  the  generating  sides  pp'of  this  cylinder ;  oc'is  still 
conceived  to  be  a  parallel  ordinate,  which  terminates  on  the  co- 
axal cylinder  described  by  the  revolution  of  dd',  or  on  the  sphere 
with  DE  for  diameter ;  finally  we  are  to  conceive  that  qr,  q'r' 
are  two  other  ordinates  to  the  same  plane  of  the  figure,  termi- 
nating on  a  side  rr'  of  the  cylinder  formed  by  the  revolution  of 
xx'  round  the  same  axis ;  and  the  two  infinite  branches  of  the 
hyperbola  lbn,  together  with  its  asymptotes  zox,  wot,  are  sup- 
posed to  turn  through  180°  round  the  same  line  ob,  and  so  to 
generate  the  two  aheeU  of  an  bquilatsral  htpbrboloid  of 
RBVOLUTioN,  together  with  the  two  corresponding  sheets  of  its 
ASYMPTOTIC  CONB.  This  proccss  (which  closely  resembles  that 
of  art.  434)  being  once  distinctly  conceived,  and  combined  with 
elementary  properties  of  the  hyperbola,  it  becomes  clear  that  the 
hyperboloid  and  cone,  thus  formed,  are  respectively  the  loci  of 
the  points  p  and  r,  and  that  these  two  points  satisfy  respec- 
tively the  two  equations, 

MQ*  +  QP»  =  OM'  -  OB'  ; 
MQ»  +  QR»  =  CM'  : 

whence  the  two  connected  or  derived  points^  p'  and  R^,  must  sa- 
tisfy the  two  connected  equations, 


/m'q'V    /qVV    /om'V    , 
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Anrf  (umce  again  it  fUIown,  if  we  lure  admit  aa  known  mmm.  gs^ 
ner»l  an«i  vmpie  remlta  reapeeting  anrftret  of  the  aeeond  afrief^ 
that  the  Inenn  of  p^  ia  AtvoTHnu  STPnaBOLani  of  two  asans^ 
anW  that  the  locna  of  a'  ia  jkNOTHBB  cova  ov  thm  sncovni  ds» 
o>ama,  namely  the  euymptatie  eone  of  the  aev  bjperbaiaidz 
althonf^  neitlusr  of  theae  two  aev  sorfiMWiir  proffaiced  by  thm  sort 
of  fifijhrmatkm^  will  be  Twith  the  eonatmctum  here  empioyeii)  a 
mir&tfe  of  rejuytmtinn^  A  aa;<Hm  of  one  sheet  of  the  new  hyper- 
boloiH  ia  the  hyperbolic  cmnse  l  b'!i'  ;  and  two  mdea  of  the  new 
eofie  are  the  two  aaympcotea  to  thia  cnrre,  namely  tiie  Iraea  aox 
ami  ^(y7\  The  hyperboloici,  which  ia  in  thia  ardde  the  locaa  of 
p',  Uimnken  the  eWpmnd  of  art.  43o,  at  the  two  poinca  n'  and  ^ ; 
aa  the  oeMer  hyperboloid  of  two  sheeca  tonchea  the  eoaeeatiie 
tpherej  (teaerihed  on  Da  aa  diameter,  at  the  pointa  b  and  r. 

4ffi,  To  troMMiaU  now  the  foregoing  conatractum  into  the 
k/ngratfie  of  qnatemiona,  we  amy  adopt  nearly  the  ^ame  plan  aa 
in  art  4M,  The  narfimg  dreie  in  which  the  hyperboloid  of  rc^ 
7ototion  ra!9r,  or  the  cylinder  lls^i'.  a  cot  by  the  plane  ltv, 
haa  for  \t»  eqaationa, 

S,/>^  »-4r,  TV.^'^«(x»-l)*,  where  x»OG-6-oc; 

and  the  varying  eUxp$ie  in  which  the  aame  Cj^Hmder  of  nroludom 
throogh  ll'  ia  cat  okliqmebf  by  the  plane  l>V,  haa  for  cqnatiofMy 

Kiminaitny  therefore  the  rariable  scalar  x,  between  the  teo 
^oationa  of  the  circle,  we  find  for  the  hyperboloid  of  revola- 
if€mf  or  for  the  locoa  of  that  circle^  the  equation, 

(S.^-)'-(TV.^-»)»+l; 

Of 

And  in  Vike  manner,  if  we  eliminate  z  between  the  twoeqoationa 
of  rhe  ohlifpu  section,  we  find  for  the  derived  byperboloid  of  two 
fih«*ets,  onaidered  as  the  locus  of  the  varying  ellipse^  the  ana- 
logous equation, 
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In  a  similar  way,  the  equations  of  the  right  and  obUque  cones, 
which  enter  into  the  construction  of  the  foregoing  article,  are 
found  to  be,  respecdvely,  in  quaternions, 

and 

(S./(Hi-0'+(V.p/3-0'  =  0. 

439.  By  a  quite  anahgaus  deformation  of  the  bquilatbral 
HTPBRBOLOiB  OF  ONB  SHBBT,  which  has  for  itSuCquadon, 

(S.p^-0'+(V.f>^-0'=-lt 

and  is  generated  by  the  revolution  round  ob  of  that  other  equHa- 
teral  hyperbola  (not  traced  in  fig.  93)  whose  transverse  axis  is 
DB,  we  should  obtain  amothbr  hypbrboloid  of  onb  shbbt, 
which  would  not  be  a  surface  of  revolution^  and  whose  equation 
would  be, 

In  fact,  each  circh  on  thefortner  of  these  two  last  hyperboloids 
will  (as  in  the  recent  constructions)  correspond  to  an  ellipse  on 
the  latter;  these  two  curves  being  still  sections  of  one  common 
cylinder  of  revolution ;  and  their /ytoi€t  being  still /Kira//e/  to  two 
given  planes,  and  intersecting  each  other  on  a  third  fixed  plane 
(these  three  planes  being  those  which  are  drawn  through  the 
three  lines  gl,  gl^,  gc,  and  are  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
figure).  Hence  with  the  recent  (or  analogous)  significations  of 
the  letters,  the  variable  points  p  and  p'  of  the  two  hyperboloids 
of  the  present  article  must  respectively  satisfy  the  two  conditions : 

MQ'  +  Qp'  -  CM'  =  ob'  ; 

om'Y 
ob7 

which  are  forms  familiar  to  geometers,  but  are  (I  think)  in  some 
small  degree  less  simple  than  those  equations  in  quaternions^  to 
which  the  present  calculus  conducts  as  above.  It  may  be  noticed 
that  this  new  oblique  hyperholoid  (if  we  may  venture  so  to  call  it) 
would  still  have,  as  asymptotic  to  itself,  the  last-mentioned  o6- 

2f 
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Kque  cone :  and  that  it  would  iomeh  ike  eU^fwrid  (of  arts.  434, 
&c.),  and  the  circumscribed  cylinder  dd',  along  ike  elUpse  de- 
scribed on  d'b'  as  major  axis,  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  figure ;  that  is  to  say,  along  the  oblique  section  of 
this  cylinder  dd',  for  which  section  the  following  equations  were 
assigned  in  art.  436 : 

The  equations  of  the  varying  circle  of  the  present  article  would 
be, 

S.pP'^^x,  TV.p0-»  =  («»+i)*; 

and  the  corresponding  equations  of  the  varying  ellipse  would  be- 
come, 

S.pa-^««,  TV./t>0-^  =  <«»  +  l)*. 

440.  These  results,  so  far  as  they  are  geometrical^  require 
for  their  proofs  only  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  the  theory 
of  surfaces  of  the  second  order ;  they  have  here  been  brought 
forward,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  exemplifying  some  of  those 
MODES  OF  BXPRB8SION,  for  geometrical  /oct,  &c.,  which  the  cal- 
culus of  quaternions  suggests ;  and  it  would  be  easy  to  extend 
them,  so  as  to  obtain  analogous  expressions  for  non-central  sur- 
faces, whether  those  be  or  be  not  of  revolution.  For  example, 
two  ELLIPTIC  PARABOLOIDS,  Connected  with  each  other  on  the 
same  general  plan,  whereof  the  former  is,  and  the  latter  is  not 
a  surface  of  revolution,  may  be  represented  by  the  two  equa- 
tions, 

S.p0-'  +  (V.p/3-^)««O; 

S.po-»+(V.p0-O'"O: 

their  tangent  planes,  at  the  origin  of  vectors,  which  is  a  point 
common  to  both  of  these  two  paraboloids,  being  represented  by 
these  other  equations, 

S.p/3-^  =  0;  S.po-»-0: 

while  the  following  equation,  which  does  not  involve  the  sym- 
bol V, 

S.pa-'S.p/3-»=S.py->, 
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may  be  without  difficulty  proved  to  represent  an  hyperbolic 
PARABOLOID.     In  general,  the  formula, 

TV.p/3-'-/(S.p0-'). 

where/is  used  as  the  characteristic  of  an  arbitrary  (but  aca-^ 
lar)  function,  represents  an  arbitrary  surface  of  revolu- 
tion round  the  a^is  /3;  and  the  circular 'sections  of  this  surface 
are  changed  to  a  corresponding  system  of  ellipses^  when  the 
equation  is  changed  to  the  following : 

where  a  is  still  supposed  to  make  some  acute  or  obtuse  angle 
with  /3.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  were  to  assume  a  in  the  samt 
direction  as  /3,  but  different  from  it  in  lengthy  then  the  equations 
lately  found,  and  involving  a,  /3,  /o,  would  come  to  represent  an 
ellipsoid,  a  double-sheeted  hyperboloid,  a  cone,  a  single-sheeted 
hyperboloid,  and  a  paraboloid,  which  would  all  be  surfaces  of  re- 
volution, like  the  sphere,  &c.,  from  which  they  might  still  be  geo- 
metrically derived^  although  not  without  a  modification  of  that 
process  of  deformation  which  has  been  employed  in  recent  arti- 
cles ;  while  their  equations  in  quaternions  would  retain  the  same 
forms  as  before. 

441.  It  was  shewn  by  the  late  Professor  Mac  CuUagh,  that 
a  SURFACE  OF  THE  SECOND  ORDER,  generally ^  may  be  regarded  as 
the  locus  of  a  pointy  whose  distance  from  a  given  pointy  or  focus, 
bears  a^tven  modular  ratio  to  the  distance  of  the  same  variable 
point  from  a  given  right  line^  or  directrix  :  this  /a/^er  distance 
being  measured  parallel  to  a  given  directive  plane.  Let  us 
now  seek  to  express  by  quaternions  this  method  of  modular  ge- 
neration :  and  for  that  purpose,  let  us  place  the  origin  o  of 
vectors  on  the  given  directrix,  and  denote  by  a  the  given  focus 
corresponding,  supposing  also  that  b  is  another  point  on  the  di- 
rectrix, and  that  the  line  ocns  perpendicular  to  .the  given  direc<- 
tive  plane  ;  let  also  p  denote  a  variable  point  of  the  surface,  and 
s  the  point  where  the  directrix  is  crossed  by  a  plane  through  p, 
drawn  parallel  to  the  directive  plane ;  finally  let  the  modular 
ratio  be  that  of  m  to  1,  and  let  us  write  for  abridgment,  as  we 
have  often  done  before, 

2f2 
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OA  B  Q}   OB  e  j3,    OC  «  7,   OP  =  p,    OS  8  <r. 

Then  one  fonn  for  the  equation  sought  is  evidently  the  follow- 
ing, 

TO>-a)  =  mT(p-cr); 

in  which,  however,  we  must  seek  to  express  <r,  in  terms  of  the 
variable  vector  p^  and  of  the  constant  vectors  /3,  y,  by  the  help 
of  the  two  conditions, 

<r  I  /3,  f>  -  cr  JL  y. 

The  latter  of  these  two  conditions  shews  that  the  two  variable 
vectors  p  and  a  most  have  one  common  projection  on  the  line 
7,  or  (by  424)  that  » 

S .  ya  =  S .  yp. 

The  former  condition  shews  (compare  430)  that  <r  must  be  of 
the  form  x^,  where  x  is  some  scalar  coefficient ;  and  therefore 
(by  410)  that 

Hence  the  required  expression  for  <r,  in  terms  of  /3,  y,  f>,  is, 

<r  « /3S .  yp  -f-  S .  y/3. 

Now  it  is  easy  to  see,  by  a  simple  use  of  similar  triangles,  that 
any  difference  of  two  vectors  is  multiplied  by  a  scalar,  when 
each  vector  separately  is  multiplied  thereby,  and  the  difference 
afterwards  taken ;  for  example,  in  fig.  88,  if  a  line  were  drawn 
from  the  middle  point  of  OB  to  the  middle  of  oa,  this  line  would 
have  for  its  immediate  expression  ia-^/3,  while  it  would  be 
equal  in  al^  respects  to  the  line  ca,  which  has  been  seen  to  have 
i  (o  -  /3)  for-  its  expression.     Hence 

»tT(p-<r)-T.m(p-.<r)-T(mp-ma) 
where  nothing  binders  us  to  assume* 

m  =  S.y^, 

because  we  may  multiply  the  line  /3  or  y  by  any  constant  scalar, 
without  violating  the  conditions  of  the  construction.  Mac  Col- 
lagh's  method  of  modular  generation  of  surfieuses  of  the  second 
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order  may,  therefore,  in  the  present  calculus,  be  expressed  by 
the  equation : 

T0,-a)  =  T(pS.7/3>/3S.7p); 

or  by  this  other, 

(p-ay«(pS.^7-0S.w)«. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  equation  thus  obtained  may  also  be 
written  as  follows : 


TO»-«)-TV(yV.0p); 


or, 


0.-«)»-(V.yV./3p)»: 

and  in  fact  we  may  already  see  that  the  two  symbols, 

V.yV.^p,  andpS./37-/3S.7/o, 

as  applied  to  the  geometricid  generation  above  mentioned,  agree 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  product  m  (p  -  a),  in  representing 
each  a  vector,  which  (by  the  beginning  of  art.  429)  is  at  once 
perpendicular  to  y,  and  coplanar  with  /3  and  p ;  being  also  mul- 
tiplied by  any  scalar  coefficient  a;,  when  p  is  multiplied  thereby ; 
and  remaining  unchanged,  when  the  extremity  p  of  p  moves  pa- 
rallel to  the  given  directrix,  namely  to  the  line  /3  or  ob.  Ano- 
ther known  method,  which  has  been  named  the  method  of  tim6t- 
liear  generation  of  surfaces  of  the  second  order,  is  expressible 
with  even  greater  ease,  by  the  notations  of  the  calculus  of  qua- 
ternions. 

442.  The  symbol, 

V(V.a/3.V.y8), 

denotes  (by  the  lately  cited  art.  429)  a  line,  which  is  at  once  per- 
pendicular to  V .  a/3  and  to  V .  yS ;  and  is  therefore  (by  the  same 
article)  at  once  coplanar  with  the  two  lines  a,  /3,  and  with  the 
two  lines  7,  S ;  or  is  a  line  situated  in  the  intersection  of  the  two 
planes  of  a,  /3,  and  of  y,  S,  if  all  these  vectors  be  conceived  to 
diverge  from  one  common  origin.  If  then  six  such  diverging 
lines  be  denoted  by  the  symbols. 
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and  if  three  others,  diverging  still  from  the  same  origin,  be  de- 
duced from  them  by  the  three  formulae, 

0-V(V.aa'.V.a"a'"), 
^'  =  V(V.o'a^V.a'"a'^), 
/3''=V(V.a"a".V.a'^a); 

these  three  new  lines  will  be  respectively  the  intersections  of 
three  pairs  of  opposite  faces  of  the  hexahedral  angle^  whose  edges 
are  the  six  former  lines :  and  if  we  then  establish  the  equation 

it  will  express  (by  430)  that  these  three  lines  /3/3'/3^  are  tn  one  com- 
mon plane.  Hence  by  an  easy  application  of  the  celebrated  Theo- 
rem of  Pascal,  respecting  a  hexagon  in  a  plane  conic  ;  namely,  that 
its  opposite  sides  meet  by  pairs  on  three  points  which  are  on  one 
straight  line  (at  a  finite  or  infinite  dbtance),  and  conversely  that 
l^the  sides  so  meet,  the  hexagon  can  be  inscribed  in  a  conic;  we 
may  infer  that  the  equation  last  written,  which  will  be  found  to 
admit  of  being  reduced  to  the  following  still  simpler  form, 

expresses  the  condition  for  the  six  linbs,  a,  a ,  .  .  .  a'^,  being 
sides  q/'oNE  common  cone  of  the  second  degree  (a  cone  with  a 
plane  conic  for  its  base).     On  this  account  I  have  been  induced 
'  to  call  this  equation,  namely 

0  =  S./3V./3'/3%  orO  =  S./3/3'^^ 

the  equation  of  uomoconicism,  relatively  to  the  six  lines 
a,  . .  a^ I  and  when  this  equation  is  not  satisfied^  or  in  other 
words,  when  the  scalar  function  S .  /3 V.  /3'/3''  does  not  vanish^  in 
consequence  of  the  six  lines  a . .  not  belonging  to  any  one  cone  of 
the  second  degree,  I  have  been  led  to  call  this  scalar  the  aconic 
FUNCTION  of  those  six  aconic  lines  (using  the  alpha  privativum), 
or  of  those  six  heteroconic  vectors.  And  this  aconic  function  has 
again  served  me  to  form  a  sufficiently  simple  expression,  by  quater- 
nions, for  what  I  call  the  adeutbric  function  often  vectors, 
a,  a ,  .  .  .  a^,  for  the  case  when  those  ten  diverging  lines  do  not 
terminate  on  any  one  surface  qfthe  second  order  ;  and  then  to 
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express  the  case  where  the  ten  vectors  do  so  terminate,  or  to 
form  what  may  by  analogy  be  named  the  equation  of  homo* 
DBUTBRisM,  or  the  condition  Jbr  ten  points  being  situated  on 
ONB  common  subfacb  OF  THB  SECOND  ORDER,  by  simply  equat" 
ing  the  adeuteric  Junction  to  zero. 

443.  But  it  is  time  that  we  shduld  proceed  to  consider,  gene^' 
raUyi  the  [operation  of  addition  of  quatbrnions  ;  or  to  assign 
what,  in  the  presentCalculus,  is  to  be  regarded  generally  as  the  in- 
terpretation OF  A  SUM.  And  for  this  purpose,  we  shall  find  that 
it  is  only  necessary  to  introduce  a  very  slight  and  obvious  exten- 
sion of  principles  which  have  already  been  employed  by  us,  near 
the  beginning  of  the  present  Lecture,  for  the  addition  of  a  scalar 
to  a  vector.  In  short,  we  have  only  to  continue  to  apply  the 
notion  of  a  common  opbeand.  But  it  may  not  be  useless,  pre- 
viously, to  examine  whether  and  how  this  notion  adapts  itself  to 
those  easier  cases  of  addition,  what  had  been  earlier  considered ; 
namely,  to  the  case  of  the  addition  of  a  scalar  to  a  scalar^  and  to 
the  case  of  the  addition  of  a  vector  to  a  vector* 

444.  With  respect,  indeed,  to  the  addition  of  one  scalar  y  to 
another  scalar  a;,  it  can  scarcely  at  this  stage  require  to  be  for- 
mally proved,  that  the  received  and  usual  algebraical  sum, 
y  +  X,  of  these  two  scalars,  satisfies  the  general  condition, 

(y  +  x)  a  =  ya  +  Ofa, 

whatever  vector  the  letter  a  may  denote :  and  that  thus  any  ctrbi' 
trary  line  a  may  be  assumed  as  the  common  operand^  and  the 
symbol  y-^xhe  then,  consistently  with  received  usage,  interpreted 
(compare  405)  by  the  formula, 

y  +  a?  =  {ya  +  xa)  •+■  a. 

In  fact  it  is  clear  that  whatever  rectilinear  step  in  space  may  be 
denoted  (art.  18)  by  the  symbol  a,  and  whatever  positive  or  ne- 
gative numbers  (whether  integral  or  fractional,  and  whether  com- 
mensurable or  incommensurable)  may  be  denoted  by  x  and  y,  it 
will  always  be  true  that  x  such  steps,  followed  by  y  such  steps, 
are  on  the  whole^  equivalent  to  a  positive  or  negative  number  of 
steps  of  the  same  sort  (each  =  a),  which  resultant  number  may  be 
•.  denoted  by  the  symbol  of  the  algebraical  sum,  y^x.     Three  for- 
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ward  steps,  followed  by  ^five  backward  .ones,  are  on  the  whole 
equivalent  to  two  backward  steps,  of  the  same  common  length, 
and  on  one  common  axis ;  and  this  very  simple  conclusion  may 
be  expressed  by  writing  (as  usual), 

-  5  +  3  =  - 2,  or  more  fully,  -5a  +  3a  =  -  2a ; 

so  that  the  algebraical  sum  -5  +  3,  may  be  interpreted  (if  we 
think  fit)  by  the  help  of  the  identical  Jbrmula : 

-  5  +  3  —  (-  6o  +  3a)  **-  a* 

And  generally,  we  see  already,  by  writing  j3  and  y  for  the  lines 
xa  and  ^a,  that 

(7  -^  «)  +  O  -^  o)  =  (7  +  0)  -5-  «» if  /3  I  «>  7  I  «• 

445.  It  is  not  quite  so  obvious,  on  the  principles  of  the  pre- 
sent Calculus,  so  far  as  they  have  been  hitherto  laid  down,  that  we 
must  have  also^ 

(7-T-a)  +  '(j3-s-a)  =  (7  +  j3)-T-o,  when  /3  JL  a,  7  JL  a; 

under  which  conditions  of  perpendicularity^  of  the  common  divi- 
sor line  a  to  the  two  dividend  lines  /3  and  7,  we  know  (122)  that 
the  two  quotients  to  be  added,  namely  /3  -^  a  and  7-4-0,  repre<- 
sent,  in  this  calculus,  lines.  Yet  there  is  little  difficulty  in  prov- 
ing, for  this  case  also,  that  the  lately  written  formula  of  addition 
still  holds  good.  Conceive,  for  example,  that,  in  the  annexed 
figure  94,  the  sides  on  and  oc  of  the 
parallelogram  bocd  are  the  two  vec- 
tors /3,  7,  and  therefore  (by  100)  that 
the  diagonal  on  is  the  sum  7  +  /3 ;  and 
because  the  vector  a  is  to  be  perpendi- 
cular to  both  j3  and  7,  let  us  conceive 
it  to  be  constructed  by  a  line  da,  which 
shall  be  erected  at  the  point  o,  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  the  figure  Suppose  also  (to  fix  our  con- 
ceptions), that  this  plane  is  horizontal,  and  that  the  line  o  is  di- 
rected upwards ;  and  let  its  length  be  double  the  unit  of  length : 
we  shall  then  have  this  particular  value  for  the  divisor  line, 

a  «  OA  B  2il, 
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while  the  two  proposed  dividend  lines,  as  also  their  sum  7  +  /S, 
will  be  horizontal.  Then,  by  the  principles  explained  in  art. 
122,  we  shall  have  the  two  following  quotients, 

/3  -^  a  »  6  B  OE,  y  -5-  a  =  f  =  OF, 

if  we  suppose  that  the  vectors  c  and  (,  or  the  lines  ob  and  of, 
are  sides  (as  in  the  figure)  of  a  new  parallelogram  bofh,  which 
is  derived  from  the  former  parallelogram  bocd,  by  turning  that 
former  one  round  o,  right-handedly,  through  a  right  angle,  and 
halving  each  of  the  sides.  But,  in  this  process,  the  diagonal  od 
is  also  made  to  turn  in  the  same  direction,  and  through  the  same 
amount  of  rotation,  and  is  also  halved  in  length,  in  becoming  the 
diagonal  oh.  Denoting  therefore  these  two  diagonals  by  S  and 
If,  so  that 

7  +  /3  =  8  =  oD,  ?+€-=i|bOH, 

we  have  (see  again  122)  the  quotient, 

8^0  =  11; 

and  therefore,  by  substituting  the  values  of  S  and  if, 

(7  +  /3) -r  a  =  ?+ £  =  (7 -h  a)  +  (/3  ^  o). 

The  proposed  ^n^sttfa  of  addition  is  therefore  verified  for  this 
example ;  and  it  is  evident  that  an  exactly  similar  construction 
would  prove  it  to  be  true,  for  every  other  case  where  a  was  per- 
pendicular to  j3  and  7.  We  see,  at  the  same  time,  that  because 
(with  the  recent  significations), 

/3  =  exa,  7  =  ?xa,  7  +  /3  =  8-i|  x  a=  (f  +  c)  x  a, 

we  may  also  write, 

(2^  +  c)  a  =  2^0  +  ca,  when  o  ±  c,  a  ±  Z- 

446.  The^two  connected  formulse, 

( 7 -f- « )  +  (/3 -5- a)  «  (7  + /3) -^  « . 
r,+  y=(ro  +  5'a)H-a, 

are  therefore  true  for  the  two  cases^  where 

Ist,  a  J  /3,  a  0  7  ;  or,  2nd,  o  ±  /3,  0X7; 

that  is,  for  the  two  cases  where  (see  407,  412)  we  have, 
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Ist,  Vq^O,  Vr«0;  or  2nd,  Sy-O,  Sr-0. 

The  same  two  formulse  hold  good  also  (by  405)  for  two  aiker 
cases  of  addition,  namely,  the  case  where,  3rd,  a  scalar  is  added 
to  a  vector,  and  that  where,  4th,  a  vector  is  added  to  a  scalar: 
or,  in  symbols,  where 

3rd,  a  ±  j3,  a  1 7 ;  or  4th,  a  |  j3,  a±y; 

or  for  the  cases  where 

3rd,  S^r^O,  Vr«0;  or  4th,  Vy=0,  Sr-0. 

In  all  these  various  cases,  we  have  had  the  two  products  qa  and 
ra  equal  to  two  lineSt  namely,  to  those  denoted  above  by  /3  and 
y ;  or  in  symbols,  we  have  had,  so  far ^ 

S.^a^O;  S.ra«0. 

If  then  we  nou;  establish,  as  a  definition,  of  the  operation  oi 
the  ADDITION  OF  QUATERNIONS,  that  whenever  a  non-evanescent 
and  COMMON  operand  line,  a,  can  be  founds  which  shall  satisfy 
these  two  last  conditions;  or  shall  give  two  lines,  /3  and  y,  as 
the  results  of  the  two  separate  multiplications  of  the  line  o  by 
the  two  proposed  quaternions^  q  and  r,  then  the  sum  (7  +  /3)  of 
these  two  separate  product-lines^  divided  by  the  original  operand 
line  (a),  shall  be  regarded  as  the  sum  of  the  two  proposed 
quaternions,  or  as  equal  to  r-^qi  if,  in  a  word,  we  establish 
now  the  formula  that  (a  denoting  still  some  non-evanescent 
vector), 

r-\^q^{ra-^ qa) -^ a,  when  S  .  ja^ 0,  S  . ra  =  0 ; 

or  (which  comes  to  the  same  thing)  if  we  now  agree  to  define  that 
the  distributive  principle  of  multiplication, 

holds  good  whenever  the  two  partial  products^  qa  and  ra^  are 
LINES :  we  shall  have  established  a  definition  of  addition, 
which  embraces  every  case  that  has  been  hitherto  considered  in 
these  Lectures;  and  which  will  be  found  to  ^ve,  in  evert 
OTBER  CASE,  without  ambiguity^  a  value  for  the  sum  of  any  two 
▲ternions  :  while  the  distributive  form  of  the  equation  is  ob- 
P  Qsly  consistent  with  the  results  and  usages  of  common  algebra* 
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447.  It  may  be  well  however  to  offer  here  a  few  remarks,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  more  clear  the  universal  applicability  of 
the  foregoing  definition  of  the  addition  of  quaternions,  and  the 
perfect  unambiguousness  of  the  results.  Consider  then  the  gene* 
ral  case,  where  neither  of  the  two  quaternions  to  be  added  reduces 
itself  to  either  a  scalar  or  a  vector :  and  let  us  also  suppose,  for 
the  sake  of  additional  generality,  that  their  axes  are  noi  parallel 
to  any  common  line.  Constructing  them  then  by  two  biradials 
(art.  93),  with  their  common  vertex  at  some  assumed  origin  o  of 
vectors,  their  planes  will  necessarily  intersect  each  other  along 
some  right  line^  of  which  any  finite  portion  da  may  be  taken  for 
the  vector  a,  and  employed  as  the  common  operand,  to  give  ge- 
nerally (compare  108,  309,  310)  two  tran^/brmed  or  prepared  bi- 
radials, such  as  AOB,  ADC,  and  thereby  two  new  lines, 

ya«/3=*0B,  ra  =  7  =  oc, 

in  the  respective  planes  of  the  two  proposed  summand  quater' 
nionSf  q  and  r :  after  which  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  complete 
the  parallelogram,  bocd,  and  to  draw  the  diagonal,  od  or  S,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  third  biradial,  add,  which  shall  represent  the 
required  sum,  namely, 

r  +  g^S^a-OD-i-oA, 

in  virtue  of  the  general  definition  of  a  sum  of  two  quaternions, 
adopted  in  the  preceding  article.  Conversely,  in  order  that  a 
line  a  may  be  properly  assumed  as  the  common  operand,  in  the 
process  of  that  article,  it  must  be  taken  in  or  parallel  to  both  the 
planes  of  the  two  proposed  summands;  and  consequently,  when 
transported  to  the  assumed  origin  of  vectors,  it  can  only  differ  from 
the  lately  assumed  line  oa  in  length,  or  by  its  having  an  exactly 
opposite  direction  :  but  the  new  parallelogram,  constructed  with 
reference  to  this  new  line  a,  will  have  its  new  diagonal  8  altered 
at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  (positive  or  negative)  ratio.  In 
other  words,  the  only  permitted  variation  in  the  recent  construc- 
tion will  consist  in  multiplying  each  of  the  four  lines,  a,  /3,  7,  8, 
by  some  common  sctzlar  coefficient,  such  as  x;  but  this  will  not 
alter  the  quotient  of  any  two  of  them,  and  we  shall  have  still,  by 
the  definition  of  a  sum,  given  in  the  last  article,  the  value, 
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In  the  less  general  case,  indeed,  where  the  planes  of  the  two 
proposed  summands  are  parallel  to  each  other,  so  that  they  coin* 
eide  when  transferred  to  the  assumed  origin,  the  recent  rule  fiedls 
to  assigpfi  any  one  determinate  position  for  the  line  a,  regarded  as 
the  intersection  of  those  two  planes ;  but  in  this  case  it  is  allowed 
to  assume,  for  the  common  operand  a,  any  line  in  the  common 
planCf  and  to  use  it  in  constructing  a  parallelogram,  on  the  same 
general  plan  as  before ;  and  no  ambiguity  can  result^  because  if  o 
be  turned  about  through  any  angle  in  the  plane,  or  in  any  man- 
ner lengthened  or  shortened,  the  parallelogram  will  at  the  same 
time  turn  through  exactly  the  same  angle  and  towards  the  same 
hand,  while  the  length  of  each  side  and  diagonal  will  be  changed 
in  the  same  ratio.  And  similar  remarks  apply  to  the  case  where 
one  of  the  two  summands  reduces  itself  to  a  scalar,  and  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  having  an  indeterminate  plane^  in  which 
case  any  line  a  may  be  assumed,  that  is  in  or  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  the  oMer  summand.  In  every  case,  therefore,  the  rclb  of 
THB  COMMON  OPBRAND,  as  laid  down  in  the  foregoing  article,  is 
applicable  without  ambiguity, 

448.  The  sum  of  any  two  proposed  quaternions  having  thus 
a  perfectly  definite  and  hnown  signijication^  may  be  expected 
also  to  have  discoverable  properties^  and  to  be  adapted  to  become 
the  subject  matter  oi  theorems.  (Compare  again  the  analogous 
remarks  on  products^  in  arts.  108,  309,  310.)  And  accordingly, 
in  the  first  place,  because  (by  art.  100)  we  have 

y  +  /3«^  +  y,  or,  ro  +  j'o^ya  +  ro, 

when  a  is,  as  above,  so  chosen  that  qa  and  ra  are  lines^  we  have 
therefore,  as  a  coroUary  from  our  definition  of  the  sum  of  two 
quaternions^  combined  with  an  earlier  result  respecting  the  sum 
of  any  two  lineSy  this  simple  but  useful  property : 

r-k-q^q-^-r^ 

or  in  words,  the  addition  of  two  quaternions  is  always  a  commv- 
TATivB  operation.  Again,  if  the  two  sides  /3,  7,  and  the  dia- 
gonal  S,  of  the  parallelogram  in  the  recept  construction,  be  sup- 
posed to  be  projected  on  o  into  three  other  lines,  /S',  7 ,  S',  or  ob', 
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oc',  od',  by  letting  fall  the  perpendiculars  bb',  cc',  dd'  on  the  in- 
definite line  through  the  points  o  and  a,  then  the /bur  points 
o,  b',  c',  d',  wUl  be  arranged  on  that  line  in  a  way  analogous  to 
the  four  points  a,  b,  c»  d  of  fig.  20,  art.  97,  and  we  shall  have  the 
relation, 

od'  «  oc' + ob',  or,  8' = 7' + /y. 

We  shall  therefore  have  also,  by  our  recent  definition  of  a  sum  of 
two  quotients^ 

8'^«  =  (y^«)+(/3'^a); 

where,  by  the  construction  in  art.  407  for  the  scalar  of  a  quo- 
tient, 

^'^a-SO^a);  y^a-S('y^a);  S'^a-S  (8 -ha): 
but  also,  because  8  is  here  equivalent  to  y +/3,  we  have 

8^a  =  (7-r.a)  +  (/3-ho); 

where  (by  what  has  been  lately  shewn)  the  quotients  /3  -4-  a  and 
Y  -4-  a  may  represent  any  two  juatemicnSf  q  and  r.  We  have 
therefore  generally  the  formula, 

S(r+sr)«Sr+Sg; 

or  in  words,  the  scalar  of  the  sum  of  any  two  quaternions  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  scalars.  Again,  if  we  let  fall  perpendiculars, 
bb%  cc^  dd%  from  the  three  points  b,  c,  d,  on  the  plane  which  is 
drawn  through  o  at  right  angles  to  the  line  oa,  we  shall  obtain 
those  three  other  components  of  the  vectors  /3,  7,  S  which  are 
perpendicular  to  a,  namely 


^''  =  0B^   7"=0C%    8^=0D", 


and  the  projected  parallelogram  b^'oc^d"  in  this  new  plane  will 
give  the  relations, 

where  (by  407), 
^"^a=:VO^a),  7''-J-a«V(7^a),  8^-f- a- V  (8  -  a)  : 

the  vector  of  the  sum  of  any  two  quaternions  is  therefore  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  vectors^  or  in  symbols 
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V(r  +  ?)-Vr  +  Vg. 

And  hence,  by  the  formula 

K-S-V. 

of  art.  408,  or  more  immediately  by  reflecting  the  parallelogram 
BOCD,  with  respect  to  the  line  oa  (compare  fig.  32,  art.  186),  we 
may  infer  that 

K(r  +  j)  =  Kr+K9: 

or  in  words,  that  the  cotyugate  qfthe  9um  of  any  two  quaternions 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  their  conjugates. 

449*  It  can  give  no  trouble  now  to  extend  these  results,  from 
the  case  of  two  summands^  to  the  more  general  case  where  it  is 
required  to  accomplish  the  addition  o/avy  number  of  quater- 
nions.   We  can  easily  prove,  for  example,  that  the  addition  qf 
three  quaternions  is  always  an  associative  operation,  or  that 

by  shewing  that  each  of  the  two  processes  of  summation  here  in« 
dicated  conducts  to  one  common  quaternion^  whereof  the  scalar 
part  is  the  sum  of  the  scalar s^  and  the  vector  part  is  the  sum  of 
the  vectors^  of  the  three  summand  quaternions,  j,  r,  s.  In  general, 
for  any  number  ofsummands^  the  addition  of  quaternions^  like 
that  oi  lines  (see  100),  on  which  it  has  been  found  in  great  part 
to  depend^  is  in  all  respects  subject  to  the  associative  and  com^ 
mutaiive  laws :  for  example  we  have,  as  in  algebra, 

(#  +  r)  +  5'«#  +  (}+r)«(}+*)  +  r; 
t-^-s-k-r-kq^r  +  s-^-q  +  tf  &c. 

We  may  also  write,  generally^ 

SS-SS,  VS«2V,  K2-2K, 

using  2  as  the  characteristic  of  the  operation  of  taking  the  sum 

of  any  number  of  proposed  summands,  which  are  here  supposed 

to  be  quaternions.    With  respect  to  the  subtraction  of  one  qua- 

ternion  from  another,  you  anticipate,  of  course,  that  this  is  to  be 

^^^fiseted  by  adding  the  quaternion  from  which  the  subtraction  is 

"^^^|,be  made,  to  the  negative  qfthe  subtrahend :  or  that  the  d^- 

J  wnce  r-q  is  interpreted^  in  this  calculus,  by  the  tdeniity^ 
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(r-5^)  +  j  =  r,  orr-y  =  r+(-9). 

This  operation,  therefore,  requires  no  special  rules :  yet  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  note  here,  what  you  can  have  no  difficulty  in 
proving  for  yourselves,  that 

S(r-j)  =  Sr-Sy;  V(r-y)  =  Vr-Vj;  K  (r-y)- Kr-Kj; 

or  more  concisely,  using  A  as  the  characteristic  of  the  operation 
of  taking  a  difference^  that 

SA  =  AS;   VA  =  AV;  KA-AK. 

The  sum  of  any  two  conjugate  quaternions  is  the  double  of  their 
common  scalar^  and  their  difference  is  the  double  of  the  vector 
part  of  one  of  them  (see  408)  ;  thus 

i(a/3  +  /3a)-S.a^  =  S./3a,  i(«^-^«)  =  V.  a/3  «- V. /3a, 

whatever  two  lines  may  be  denoted  by  o  and  /3;  and  in  fcM^t 
I  was  accustomed  to  employ  these  symbols,  ^  (a/3  +  /3a)  and 
i  (a/3  -  /3a),  to  denote  respectively  the  scalar  and  vector  parts 
of  the  quaternion  product  a^,  before  I  ventured  to  introduce  the 
notations  S  and  V- 

450.  I  shall  take  this  occasion  to  remark  that  a  quaternion^ 
generally,  may  now  be  seen,  more  clearly  perhaps  than  at  any 
former  stage  of  the  present  Course,  to  admit  of  being  expressed  by 

the  QUADRINOMIAL  FORM, 

q^w  +  ix-^Jg-^tz; 

where  the  sum  of  the  three  terms  ix^jy^  hz  composes  (compare 
407)  the  vector  part,  while  the  remaining  term  w  denotes  the 
scalar  part  of  the  quaternion :  so  that  we  may  write,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  recent  form, 

Sq^w;  Vq-ix-k-jy^hz. 

Indeed  this  quadrinomial  form  for  a  quaternion,  which  may 
(compare  111)  be  regarded  as  an  expansion  of  the  shorter  form 
u;  -f  p,  where  p  denotes  a  vector,  was  communicated  by  me,  so 
long  ago  as  1843,  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  along  with  the 
values  above  assigned  (in  arts.  394,  6ic.)iox  the  squares  SLiiApro- 
ducts  of  1,7,  k  ;  and  it  has  been  referred  to  by  anticipation,  in 
this  Course,  so  early  as  at  the  close  (art.  78)  of  the  Second  Lee- 
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ture.  But  the  sigmjicaiion  of  this  quadrinomial  form  may  be  m>w 
more  fully  understood,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  remarks  on 
8uni$  of  several  summands.  We  may  now  see,  for  instance,  by  the 
associative  property  (449)  of  such  summation^  that  although  we 
may  interpret  this  quadrinomial  form  as  simply  equivalent  to  the 
binomial  Jbrm  w  +  p^  or  number  plus  line,  to  which  in  an  earlier 
part  of  the  present  Lecture  a  quaternion  was  proved  to  be  redu- 
cible ;  and  may  with  that  view  write  the  expression  for  q  as  fol- 
lows: 

y«i£;+(ta;+>y  +  *z); 

yet  we  may  also  otherwise  combine  the  four  terms^  Wf  ix^jy^  kz^ 
into  partial  groupsj  writing,  for  example, 

y  =  (i£?  +  ix)  +  OV  +  *^)> 

where  the  partial  sum  u;  +  ta;  is  itself  bl  certain  quaternion^  which 
is  to  be  addedy  according  to  the  general  rule  of  arts.  446, 447,  to 
the  linejy+kz.  Again,  if  we  write,  as  the  analogous  quadrino- 
mial expression  for  another  quaternion^ 

we  shall  have  no  difficulty  now  in  establishing  the  following  ex- 
pressions for  the  sum  and  difference  of  tl\ese  two  quaternions : 

j'  +  y  =  «;'  +  tc;  + 1  («'  +  a?)  +j  (y  +  y)  +  *  («'  +  «) ; 
q'-q^vZ-w^iisi-x)  +j  (y'-y)+k  (^'-  ^)- 

The  FOUR  SCALARS,  WyX^y^Zf  are  called  (78)  the  four  consti- 
tuents of  the  quaternion  w  ■{■  ix -k^jy -\- kz ;  and  a  quaternion  q 
cannot  vanish^  or  become  equal  to  zero,  without  each  of  these 
Jbur  constituents  separately  vanishing :  that  is,  in  symbols, 

if  ^sO,  then  «;bO,  jr  =  0,  y  =  0,  z  =  0. 

In  fact,  if  o  be  any  actual  divisor  line,  the  quaternion  jr,  regarded 
as  the  quotient  j3  -f-  a,  cannot  be  considered  as  vanishing,  so  long 
as  the  dividend  fi  is  an  actual  (or  non-evanescent)  line ;  but  when 
/3  vanishes,  its  two  components  jS'and  ^  (see  fig.  85,  art.  406), 
respectively  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  a,  must  also  vanish : 
so  therefore  do  the  two  partial  quotients^  obtained  by  dividing 
these  two  components  by  a.     In  symbols, 
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ify-O,  then  Sy  =  0,   Wq^O; 

but  the  scalar  S^  has  been  above  denoted  by  w^  and  a  vector 
such  as  V^,  or  ix-\-jy-\-kZy  cannot  vanish;  without  its  three  pro* 
jectionsy  on  any  three  rectangular  axes  (such  as  the  axes  of  t,  j^  k), 
all  vanishing  together,  that  is,  without  our  having  separately^ 

t««0, /y=0,  kz-0;  orx^O,  y«0,  0«O. 

For  the  same  reason,  the  difference  q'-q  cannot  vanish,  except 
by  our  having  the  four  separate  evanescences, 

or,  as  we  may  otherwise  state  the  same  result, 

ifysy,  tbentf^'etr,  x'^Xf  y«y,  ^'  =  z. 

An  EQUATION  BBTWBBN  TWO  QUATBBNioNs  is  therefore  equiva- 
lent to  a  STSTBM  OF  FOUR  EQUATIONS  BBTWBBN  SCALARS;   Or  in 

Other  words,  two  quaternions  cannot  be  equals  unless  each  consti- 
tuent of  the  one  be  equal  to  the  corresponding  constituent  of  the 
other.  The  importance  therefore  of  the  number  Four  in  this 
whole  theory,  from  which  indeed  (compare  91,  106,  107,  120) 
the  present  Calculus  derives  its  name,  exhibits  itself  here  again. 
451.  The  distributive  principle^  or  property,  of  the  multipli- 
cation of  quaternions,  has  (in  the  present  Lecture)  been  in  part 
already  established  by  dejinition^  and  has  been  used  as  the  chief 
element  (446)  in  the  general  interpretation  of  a  sum :  just  as 
the  associatioe  property  of  multiplication  of  quaternions  had 
been  previously  established,  in  these  Lectures,  to  some  extent^ 
by  definition,  for  the  sake  of  interpreting  a  product  (compare 
309,  310).     We  have  lately  defined  that 

(r -^  q)  a^  ra -^  qay 

as  we  had  at  an  earlier  stage  defined  that 

rq,  a^r .  qa^ 

whatever  two  quaternions  may  be  denoted  by  q  and  r,  provided 
that  the  symbols  a,  ^a,  and  ra  denote  three  lines.  But  pre- 
cisely because  we  are  thus  enabled  to  give  now  (see  447)  a  defi'^ 
Hite  interpretation  to  the  symbol  of  a  sum^  r-¥q^  of  any  two  sum- 

2g 
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mandsy  as  we  could  earlier  gire  (see  108)  a  definite  interpretation 
to  the  symbol  of  a  product^  rxq,  or  r .  q^  or  rq,  of  any  two  foe* 
tors^  we  are  not  now  at  liberty  to  assume,  without  proo/f 
that  the  general  distributive  principle, 

holds  good,  for  three  arbitrary  quaternions^  9,  r^s:  just  as  we  were 
not  at  liberty  to  assume,  without  proofs  the  general  associa- 
tive PRINCIPLE  of  multiplication  of  any  three  quaternions, 

s,rq-sr  ,q^ 

which  has  already  been  discussed  in  former  parts  of  this  Course, 
but  of  which  we  have  promised  to  give,  in  the  present  Lecture, 
a  new  and  independent  demonstration^  founded  on  an  independent 
proof  of  that  other  or  distributive  property,  to  the  general  and 
rigorous  examination  of  which  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  now 
proceed. 

452.  An  important  case  in  which  we  can  already  prove  with 
ease  the  truth  of  the  lately  written  distributive  formula, 

is  the  case  where  the  planes  of  the  three  proposed  quaternions 
J,  r,  s  contain,  or  are  parallel  to  one  common  line^  such  aso.  For 
in  this  case  we  can  find  three  other  linesy  such  as  j3, 7,  c,  in  those 
three  planes,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  three  equations^ 

y-jS-ro,  r»7^a,  «==a-f-€; 

and  then  if  (as  in  447)  we  denote  7  +  /3  by  S,  and  employ  the  ge- 
neral formulse  of  multiplication  and  addition  (arts.  49,  446), 

(7^a)  +  0-a)  =  (7  +  ^)-a, 
we  shall  have  the  values, 

and  therefore 

(r  +  9)  «  =  g  -^  f  =  (7  ^  f )  +  (/3  -T- «)  =  r«  +  J*. 
But  the  condition  for  the  three  planes  of  9,  r,  s  being  thus  pa- 
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rallel  to  one  common  liney  a,  is  the  same  with  the  condition  for 
the  coplanarity  of  their  three  axes^  or  of  their  vector  parts^  or 
with  the  following : 

\8  III  Vj,  Vr. 

We  know,  therefore,  already,  that  whenever  this  condition  of  co- 
planarity is  satisfied,  the  distributive  formula 

{r-\-q)8^r8-\-qs 

holds  good,  whatever  it  may  yet  be  found  to  do  in  other  cases. 
Mow  the  vector  part  of  a  scalar  is  a  null  line  (compare  407), 
which  may  be  regarded  as  having  an  indeterminate  direction 
(compare  149, 153, 166,167, 447)  ;  it  may  therefore  be  considered 
as  coplanar  with  any  two  lines.  And  hence,  or  more  directly 
by  choosing  a  so  as  to  be  perpendicular  to  both  of  the  two  re- 
maining  vectors^  and  reasoning  then  as  in  the  present  article,  we 
can  prove  that  the  recent  distributive  formula  holds  good,  when 
any  one  of  the  three  quaternions,  q^  r, «,  reduces  itself  to  a  scalar. 
For  example,  let 

y  =  /o,  r=M?,  orletS^eO,  Vr«0; 

then  whatever  scalar^  vector^  and  quaternion  may  be  respectively 
denoted  by  w^  p,  «,  we  shall  have 

(ti;  +  /o)#«  ws  +  ps : 

which  is  already  a  more  general  result  than  that  of  art.  405, 
where  instead  of  s  was  written  a,  and  a  was  supposed  to  denote 
a  vector  perpendicular  to  p. 

453.  Again  we  know  (by  448)  that  the  conjugate  of  a  sum  is 
the  sum  of  the  conjugates,  and  (by  190,  222)  that  the  conjugate 
of  the  product  of  any  two  factors  is  equal  to  the  product  of  their 
conjugates,  taken  in  an  inverted  order.  Hence,  at  least  if  we  still 
retain  the  recent  condition  of  coplanarity  of  axes,  and  denote  the 
conjugates  of  the  three  quaternions  9,  r,  «,  by  q'y  r\  s  respeo* 
tiveiy,  we  shall  have  the  equation 

*'(r'+j')««V+«y; 

or  by  omitting  the  accents,  which  here  involves  no  loss  of  gene- 
rality, 

2g2 
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*(r  +  g)  =  #r  +  #y,  ifV#|||Vy,Vr. 

This  condition  of  coplanarity  will  ag^ain  be  satisfied  by  supposing 
q  a  yector,  such  as  p,  and  r  a  scalar,  such  as  w ;  and  thus  we 
may  obtain  the  formula. 

It  is  easy  hence  to  infer  that  for  any  two  scalars  a«  6,  and  any 
two  vectors  a,  /3>  we  have,  as  in  algebra, 

where  (by  83)  /3a  =  a/3,  and  ba^ab^  as  well  as  ba^^ab;  bat 
where  (by  78,  89,  &c.),  /3o  is  not  generally  =a/3.  And  hence 
again  we  may  infer  that 

S.(6  +  /3)  (a  +  a)  =  6a  +  S.0o; 
V.(6  +  /3)(a  +  a)  =a0  +  fto  +  V.0o; 

or  that  the  product  of  any  two  quaternions,  q  and  r,  may  have 
its  scalar  and  vector  parts  expressed  separately  as  follows : 

S.rq^SrSq-^-S.VrVq; 
V.ry^VrSj  +  VySr  +  V.VrV^r. 

454.  Another  important  cas€y  in  which  we  can  easily  esta- 
blish the  truth  of  the  distributive  principle  of  multiplication,  is 
that  where  we  have  to  deal  with  vectors  only.  In  fact,  the  for- 
mula above  established  for  the  addition  of  two  quotientMf  /3  -t-  a 
and  7-4-0,  may  be  written  as  a  formula  for  the  addition  of  two 
products^  by  the  help  of  the  properties  oi  reciprocals  of  vectors 
(see  117,1 18),  as  follows : 

(7xa-')  +  (/3xa-0=(7  +  ^)^«"*5 
or  more  concisely  thus, 

7a  +  j3a  =  (7  +  /3)  a, 

since  a'^  may  represent  any  vector.  This  result  is  more  general 
than  that  given  at  the  end  of  art.  445,  because  no  condition  of 
perpendicularity  is  now  assumed  :  and  by  taking  coigugtUes  (as 
in  the  foregoing  article),  we  may  already  infer  from  it  that 

ay  +  ajC3  =  a  (7  +  /3), 
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whatever  three  vectors  may  be  denoted  by  a,  /3,  y.     Hence  for 
any  four  vectors  a,  /3,  y^  S,  it  follows  easily  that 

For  example, 

or  more  concisely  (see  the  end  of  art.  449), 

(i3±a)»  =  /3»+a»±2S./3a. 
As  another  example,  we  have 

and  therefore  (see  again  art.  449), 

S.(/3  +  a)0-a)  =  /3'-a'; 
V.(j3  +  a)(/3-a)  =  2V.a^. 

And  these  symbolical  results  will  be  found  to  admit  of  simple 
geometrical  interpretations. 

455.  We  know  now  (by  453)  that  in  the  multiplication  of 
any  two  quaternions^  each  factor  may  be  distributed  into  its  own 
scalar  and  vector  parts;  and  we  have  just  seen  (in  454)  that  in 
the  multiplication  of  any  two  vectors^  each  factor  may  again  be 
in  any  manner  distributed  into  two  partial  or  component  vectors^ 
whereof  it  is  the  geometrical  sum.  A  vector  may  also,  by  si- 
milar parallelograms,  be  distributed  into  such  partial  vectors, 
when  it  is  to  be  multiplied  by  or  into  a  scalar :  see,  for  example, 
art. 44 1,  where  we  had  m(p- a)-  fnp - m<r.  It  is  still  more  easy 
to  see,  as  in  444,  that  a  scalar  may  be  distributed,  as  a  factor, 
into  any  parts  of  which  it  shall  be  the  algebraical  sum^  when  it 
is  to  be  multiplied  by  or  into  a  vector.  And  the  permission  so 
to  distribute  scalars,  when  they  are  multiplied  among  themselves, 
is  manifest  from  common  algebra.  There  remains,  therefore,  no 
difficulty  in  establishing,  as  we  proposed  to  do,  the  distributive 
principle  generally^  for  any  multiplication  of  two  sums  ofquater^ 
nions.  Resuming  with  this  view  the  comparison  of  the  product 
{r+q)s  and  of  the  sum  rs  +  qsj  we  may  employ  the  decomposi- 
tions. 
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qsmSqSs^Sq  Ws-^Vg  &  +  V9 V«, 

r«-  Sr  S*+  Sr  V«+  Vr  S«+  Vr  V«, 
(r+  j) *=  S(r  + j)  S*  +  S(r  +  3)  V*  + V (r+  3)  S*  +  V (r  +  y)  V*; 

and  we  see  that  the  last  of  these  three  expressions  is  the  sum  of 
the  two  preceding  it,  because 

S  (r  +  j)  S*  -  ( Sr  +  Sj)  S*  «  Sr  &  +  Sy  &, 

S(r  + j)  V*«(Sr  +  Sj)  V«=.Sr  V«  +  S^  V«, 

V(r+3)&  =  (Vr  +  V9)S«  =  VrS<  +  VjS*, 

V(r+j)V«  =  (Vr  +  Vj)V*  =  VrV*  +  V9V*; 

it  is  then  proved,  as  was  required,  that,y&r  any  three  quaiemionSf 
vf€  have 

{r+q)s^rs-\-q8: 

the  conjugate  of  which  general  equation  gives  (on  the  plan  of 
453)  this  other  and  analogous  formula : 

«  (r  +  y)  »  «r  4  <y. 

By  combining  these  two  results,  or  more  immediately  by  decom- 
posing the  fectors  into  scalar  and  vector  parts,  and  then  proceed- 
ing as  above,  we  find  that  for  any  Jour  quaternions,  9,  r, «,  #,  the 
analogous  ^rmtf fa  0/ distribution^ 

(r  +  q)  {t-^8)^rt'^rs-\'qt-\^  qs, 

holds  good;  and  indeed  it  is  obvious  now  that  the  DifiTBiBurivi 
FBiN€iPLX  holds  good  generally,  in  the  multiplication  of  ant 
TWO  SUMS  OF  Qi^ATBBNioNs,  whatever  the  number  qfthe  sum- 
mands  may  be,  into  which  either  factor  is  distributed.  In  other 
words,  ihe  product  0/ the  sums  will  still,  as  in  algebra,  be  equal 
to  the  sum  qf  the  partial  products :  or  in  symbols. 

With  respect  to  some  of  the  notations  recently  used,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  symbols, 

SrSj,  SrVy,  VrSj,  VrVy, 

are  designed  to  be  respectively  equivalent  to  iheproducts, 

Sr.Sq,  Sr.Vj,  Vr.Sy,  Vr.Vy; 
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whereas  the  symbols 

S.VrVyand  V.VrVj 

denote  respectively  the  scalar  and  vector  parts  of  the  last  of  these 
four  products,  and  are  equivalent  to 

S(Vr.V9)andV(Vr.V9). 

456.  I  need  not  now  delay  to  point  out  the  instances  which 
have  already  occurred  to  us,  containing,  by  a  sort  of  anticipation, 
Bome  part  at  least  of  what  is  involved  in  the  general  principle 
recently  established  ;  for  example,  the  equation, 

which  was  proved  on  other  grounds  in  art.  40d,  and  which  en* 
ables  us  to  express  the  tensor  of  a  quaternion,  in  terms  of  the 
scalar  and  the  vector  (compare  432,  436).  But  it  may  now  be 
proper  to  shew  how  the  general  distributive  principle,  or  even  so 
much  of  it  as  was  established  in  art.  454,  with  respect  to  the 
multiplication  of  vectors,  enables  us  to  effect  some  transforma" 
tions  of  equations,  which  have  already  been  proved  from  geomC' 
irical  considerations  to  be  valid^  without  its  having  yet  been 
shewn  how  to  accomplish  them  by  any  process  of  calculation. 
Take,  with  this  view,  the  three  following  equatioiis, 

which  are  already  known  (by  art.  414)  to  represent  one  common 
spherical  locus  for  the  extremity  of  tile  variable  Vector  p^  \m% 
which  it  is  now  required  to  exhibit  as  equivalent  formulcs  in  this 
calculus.  The  passage  from  the  first  ta  the  sectond  of  these  forms 
cannot  cause  a  moment's  difficulty  at  this  stage ;  for  we  know 
now  that 

S.(a-/o)/a-^=S(a/a-^-I)  =  S.a/o-^-l: 

but  in  order  to  transform  the  third  of  the  abdv^  written  equations, 
it  is  convenient  to  proceed  as  follows.  Squaring  both  members, 
we  have,  by  HI, 

-  (p  -  ia)»  =  -  (ia)« :  or,  (p  -  \ay  -  W- 
Developing  the  square  of  the  binomial  by  454,  we  find, 
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so  that  the  equation  to  be  transformed  becomes,  by  transposition! 

/t>* B  S  .  a/0 ;  or,  S  •  ap'^  =  I : 

which  latter  form  is  thus  shewn,  as  was  required,  to  follow  iy 
calculation  from  the  third  form  written  above,  or  from  the  equa- 
tion between  tensors, 

-  T  (p  -  ia)  =  i  Ta, 

without  reference  to  any  conception  of  a  spherical  sur&ce  or 
locus. 

457.  Again,  let  us  take  the  following  equation  of  art.  410,  re* 
presenting  a  certain  other  sphere. 


t(,-«-±@)=t(V^, 


/ 


and  let  us  seek  to  transform  it,  by  calculation  alone,  into  that 
other  form  of  the  equation  of  the  same  locus,  which  was  given  in 
the  same  article,  namely, 

p-p 

Taking  again  the  negatives  of  the  squares  of  the  tensors,  we 
hare,  by  464, 

p»-S.(o  +  /3)/>  +  i(«  +  i3)'-i(«-/3)»; 
where  (by  the  same  art-.  464), 

i(«±^)*=K±iS.a/3  +  i/3': 

hence 

0-/)«-S.(o  +  j3)p  +  S.a/3 
-S0>»-«p-p/3  +  aP) 

-S.(p-a)0>-/3), 

-TO.-/3)»S.(«-p)O»-0)-. 

and  the  required  transformation  is  effected.  We  see  at  the  same 
time  th^t  the  following  equation  holds  good,  as  an  identity^  for 
any  three  vectors^  a,  P^  p: 

4S.0>-«)0>-/3)-(2p-«-^)>.(«-/3)S 
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Fig.  95. 


which  may,  by  principles  already  laid  down,  be  interpreted  as 
expressing  (compare  fig.  89,  art.  415),  that  if  c  be  the  middle  of 
the  base  ab  of  any  plane  triangle  apb,  as  in 
the  annexed  figure  95,  then, 

S  (ap  .  Bp)  =  cp»-  CA*; 

or,  in  a  notation  more  received, 

AP  .  BP  •  cos  APB  =  CP'  -  CA*, 

where  the  symbols  ap,  bp,  cp,  ca,  marked  for  distinction  with 
upper  bars,  denote  merely  the  lengths  of  certain  lines,  or  the 
numbers  expressing  those  lengths,  and  therefore  their  squares 
are  (as  nsuBiypositive.  Accordingly  this  last  equation  is  a  known 
result  of  elementary  principles:  but  in  comparing  it  with  the 
quaternions f  it  is  proper  to  remember  that  (see  111)  the  lengths 

AP,  &c.,  which  thus  have  positive  squares,  are  with  us  merely  the 
tensors  of  the  corresponding  vectors,  ap,  &c.,  of  which  last, 
when  regarded  as  directed  lines  in  space,  the  squares  unth  us  are 
NEGATIVE.  Thus,  in  the  present  calculations,  we  pass  from  the 
first  to  the  second  of  the  two  equations  last  written,  hy  changing 
the  signs  of  all  the  terms  :  or  by  employing  the  relations, 

S  (ap  .  Bp)  s  -  AP .  BP .  cos  a^b, 
cpa  =  -.cp%  ca'  =  -ca». 

On  the  same  plan,  the  equation,  ^ 

(a-/3)*  =  a»-2S.ai3  +  /3% 

of  art.  454,  is  equivalent  to  the  well-known  hnAJundamentalfor^ 
mula  of  plane  trigonometry, 

ba'  =  OA*  -  2oA .  OB  cos  a6b  +  OB* ; 

where  o,  a,  b  may  denote  any  three  points  of  space. 

458.  Some  other  known  and  elementary  theorems,  respecting 
centres  of  mean  distances,  may  be  expressed,  and  might  be 
proved,  by  equally  easy  processes  in  this  calculus.  For  exam- 
ple, whatever  three  scalars  and  four  vectors  may  be  denoted  by 
a,  b,  c,  a,  /3,  7,  p,  we  have  identically. 
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where. 


and 


#  =  a  +  J  +  c, 
^"1"     a+A+e    * 


^ 


r- fti -T»«  oft  O -a)»+ 6c  (7 -0)»+ ca  (a-^y. 

Thus  for  any  four  points  a,  b,  c,  p,  and  any  three  coefficients 
a,  bf  Cj  we  have 

a.AP'  +  6.BP*  +  c.cp'-(a  +  i  +  c)MP'« 
(a  +  6+c)"*  (ai.AB'+&e.BC'  +  ca •€▲'), 

if  M  be  the  pobt  which  satisfies  the  equation^ 

a.  AM +  &.BH  +  C.  CMaO» 

when  directions  of  lines  are  attended  to ;  but  this  is  precisely 
the  essential  property  of  the  central  point  abore  alluded  to,  or  of 
what  is  called  in  mechanics  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  system 
of  the  weights  a,  A,  c,  placed  at  the  points  a,  b,  c,  respectirely. 
And  it  is  evident  that  aaalogoos  results  would  be  obtained  on 
the  same  plan,  for  any  number  0/ given  points  of  space  a,  a',  &a, 
with  the  same  number  of  given  coefficients^  a,  a,  &c. ;  or  in 
symbols,  that  we  should  find,  in  like  manner, 

S(a.AP•)-Sa.MP»=S(atf'.AA'«)-^  So, 
if  M  be  a  point  such  that 

2  (a .  AM) «  0, 
while  p  is  an  arbitrary  point.     For  we  should  have, 

if^»2.a«-r- 2a,  or  0»2.a(a-/K); 
while  2a  2 .  a«>  -  (2 .  Ac)*  -  2 .  oo' (a  -  a)'. 


459.  Apollonius  found,  and  the  ancient  result  has  acquired 
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fresh  interest  in  our  own  days  by  a  remarkable  application  of  it 
to  electricity,  that  the  locus  of  a  point  whose  distances  from  two 
given  points  are  in  a  given  ratio  of  inequality,  is  (In  the  plane)  a 
circle*  To  investigate  this  locos  by  quaternions,  let  the  two 
given  points  be  o  and  a,  and  the  variable  point  p ;  also  let  the 

ratio  of  ap  to  op  be  that  of  n  to  1,  and  suppose  n  >  I  :  then^ 
making  oa  »  a  and  op  "=f>,  the  equation  of  the  locus  is, 

TOt>-a)  =  «Tp,  orO>-a)»  =  «V"- 

Developing,  transposing,  &c.,  we  find  successively, 

T((j»«-l)p  +  a}-»Ta, 


and  finally, 

T0»-/3)-c, 
if  we  make,  for  abridgment. 


Fig.  96. 


fi  = 


80  that 


-a  itTa 


Hence  follows  this  construction,  which  agrees  with  known  re- 
sults. Cut  the  given  line  ao  externally  at  b,  in  the  duplicate 
of  the  given  ratio  of  the  sides,  so  as  to  have  ab  =  n*OB ;  take  bc 
a  geometrical  mean  between  the  segments  bo,  ba  ;  and  with  cen- 
tre B,  and  radios  bc,  describe  a  spheric  surface ;  it  will  be  (in 
space)  the  required  locos  of  all  the  points  p,  for  which 

AP  =  n .  OP. 
As  a  verification^  letc-B*^,  p-Faa;  we  shall  have 

A-B  =  ny,   O-B^lf^y,   P-A  =  <T-ny,   P- 0  =  <T  -  H'^y  ; 

it  ought  then  to  turn  out  that 

T(<T-n'y)  =  T(n<T-7),  ifTa-Ty; 
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and  accordingly, 

(<r-n7)»=:(n<T-7)«-(««+l)7*-2nS.7a,  ifiF*«y«. 

It  is  evident  from  elementary  geometry  that  the  fixed  locus  of  p, 
constructed  as  above,  cuts  perpendicularly  the  circle  circum- 
scribed about  the  variable  triangle  aop,  or  that  its  radius  bp  is  a 
tangent  to  this  circumscribed  circle :  and  this  result  also  might 
be  confirmed  by  calculation  with  quaternions,  if  we  chose  to  use 
here  the  conclusion  of  art.  198,  respecting  the  construction  by  a 
tangential  vector,  of  the  continued  product  of  the  three  sides  of 
a  triangle  inscribed  in  a  circle. 

460.  As  another  example  of  the  present  processes  of  calcula- 
tion, let  us  investigate  the  intersections  of  the  right  line  and 
sphere f  whose  equations  are  respectively  (see  430,  421), 

V.pa«=V./3a;  /o«  +  c«=0. 

The  latter  equation  gives  (by  principles  lately  employed), 

c«Ta«--C»a«  =  /a«a«  =  (T.|oa)»  =  (S.pa)«-(V./oa)«; 

and  therefore  the  former  equation  gives, 

S.pa  =  ±{c»Ta'+(V./3a)«)*. 

But  pa-S  .pa  +  y.pa  (by  407) ;  therefore  the  required  expres- 
sion for  the  vectors  of  intersection  is  the  following : 

/a  =  V./3a.a-^±{c«Ta»-(TV./3a)*)*a->. 
If  for  abridgment  we  write 

the  part  p\  independent  of  the  ambiguous  sign  ±,  is  equal  (by 
429)  to  that  component  of  the  given  vector  /3,  which  is  perpendi- 
cular to  a ;  or  to  the  vector  ob''  in  fig.  91,  art.  427,  where  dbb'p 
represents  (by  430)  the  indefinite  right  line  V./oa^V./Sa,  of 
which  it  was  required  to  find  the  intersections  with  the  sphere, 
of  radius  c,  described  about  the  origin  o:  and  accordingly  this 
foot  b""  of  the  perpendicular  ob'',  must  evidently  (by  elementary 
JMpetry)  be  the  middle  point  of  the  intercepted  and  finite  chord. 
>^^^Bhave  also,  for  the  other  part  p",  or  for  the  semichord  itself, 
jVie  expression  recently  found  for  p. 
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and  accordingly  it  is  clear  that  these  expressions,  when  inter- 
preted in  conformity  with  our  notations,  agree  with  elementary 
results.  The  value  of  ^''  or  of  Tp"  shews  also,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, that  the  problem  \%  geometrically  impossible,  or  imaginary^ 
or  that  the  line  does  not  really  meet  the  sphere  at  all,  if  the  ra- 
dius be  shorter  than  the  perpendicular,  that  is,  if  c<  T/d"":  or,  as 
our  symbols  allow  us  to  express  the  same  condition, 

ifc»  +  /3"«<0,  or  ifc»a'+(TV./3a)«>0. 

In  fact,  for  any  two  real  vectors  a  and  p,  representing  any  two 
actual  lines  in  space,  we  have,  in  this  calculus,  the  identity, 

(TV.pay-|0«a«  =  -(S./oa)»gO. 

461.  The  calculation  may  be  usefully  varied  by  taking,  from 
art.  430,  this  other  form  of  the  equation  of  the  secant  line,  p  =  ^ 
+  aay  and  seeking  to  determine  the  scalar  coefficient  x.  Sup- 
posing for  simplicity  that  a  is  an  unit-vector,  or  that  a'^-  1,  we 
have  now, 

c2  =  - p»  =  -  (/3 +a:a)»  =  «»- 2fl?S  .  a/3 -j3«; 

and  therefore,  by  the  ordinary  theory  of  quadratic  equations, 

a:  =  S  .  a/3  ^  {c»  +  j3»  +  (S .  o/3)»)i. 
Here 

^2  =  .„2^«.(.T.ai3)'=(V.a/3)»-(S.a^)», 
and 

j3  +  aS  .  a/3  «  a  (-aj3  +  S  .  a/3)  =-  aV.  aj3  ; 
therefore 

p  =  -  a V .  a/3  +  {C  +  (  V.  a/3)»)*a  : 

and  this  expression  for  p  agrees  perfectly  with  that  which  was 
found  in  the  foregoing  article,  when  we  suppose,  as  we  now  do, 
that 

To=»l,  o*  =  -l,  a^^-a'^. 

In  fact  we  found,  in  429,  that  the  symbols, 

a-»V.a/3  and  V./3o.a-S 

were  equally  fit  to  represent  that  component  fi"  of  /3,  which  is 


! 
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perpendicular  to  a.  Wbicbever  method  we  employ,  we  see  that 
the  equation, 

c»Ta»=(TV./3a)',  orc»a»=(V./3o)S 

expresses  the  limiting  condition,  which  the  direction  of  the  secant 
line,  or  of  the  line  a  to  which  it  is  parallel,  must  satisfy,  in  order 
that  the  two  points  of  intersection  may  coalesce  into  one  point  of 
contact.  If  then  we  multiply  by  x%  and  change  xa  to  p-/3»  ob- 
serving that 

V./3O.-0)=.VOp-0»)-V.0p, 

because  /3'  is  a  scalar,  we  find  the  following  form  for  the  equation 
of  the  enveloping  cone,  which  is  the  locus  of  all  the  tangents  that 
can  be  drawn  to  the  sphere  p'-f  c^^  0,  from  the  extremity  of  the 
given  vector  /3 : 

c»(p-/3)'  =  (V./3p)'. 

This  is  a  simpler  form  of  the  equation  of  the  enveloping  cone 
than  that  which  was  found  in  425,  and  which  becomes,  by  chang- 
ing  a  and  a  io  c  and  /S, 

{S.0(p-^))'=(c'+^oO'-^)'- 

Yet  the  two  equations  agree  :  for  we  now  see  that 

462.  Each  of  the  two  preceding  articles  conducts  to  the  ex- 
pression, 

/t>  =  j3-a-»S.aj3, 

for  the  vector  of  the  point  of  contact;  in  connexion  with  which, 
it  may  be  well  to  note  that  (by  424,  429)  we  have,  for  any  two 
vectors  oi  /3,  the  equation, 

/3«V./3a.a-»  +  S./3a.a>; 

because  the  two  terms  of  the  second  member  denote  the  two  com- 
ponents of  j3  which  are  respectively  perpendicular  and  parallel  to 
a.     But  also,  for  the  tangents, 

(S.^a)*  =  /3V+(V./3a)»  =  (c»  +  ^«)a»; 
therefore  each  vector  p  of  contact  must  satisfy  the  equation. 
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S./3p»/3«^a"»(S.0a)»--c»;  orS./3p  +  c»-0. 

This  equation  of  the  polar  plane  agrees  with  art.  423 ;  and  we 
may  now  propose  to  shew  by  calculation  that  it  involves  the  well- 
known'  harmonic  property  of  the  plane  which  it  denotes.  For 
this  purpose  we  may  employ  the  following  form  of  the  equation 
of  a  secant  of  the  sphere  drawn  still  from  the  extremity  of  /3 : 

and  may  propose  to  substitute  for  y  the  semi-sum  (z)  of  its  two 
values^  as  given  by  the  quadratic  equation, 

0  =  c»+  (/3  +  y-»a)%  or,  y«  (c»+  /3»)  +  2yS .  a/3  +  a«-0. 

In  this  manner  we  find 

z  =  -S.a/3(c«+/3»)-»;  p  =  /3-a(c»+/3«)-^S.a/3; 

and  consequently, 

S.0p  =  /3»-(c»  +  /3»)  =  -c«. 

The  polcur  plane  therefore  cuts  harmonically  (as  it  is  very  well 
known  to  do)  every  secant  from  the  pole :  or  in  other  words  the 
pole  (whose  vector  is  j3),  and  the  point  of  intersection  with  the 
polar  plane  (of  which  the  equation  is  S  .  /3p  »  -  c'),  are  harmonic 
conjugates^  with  respect  to  the  two  points  in  which  the  secant 
(/t>  =  /3  +  y"*a)  intersects  the  sphere  (p'+c'^O). 

463.  In  general  it  may  be  said,  in  conformity  with  the  re- 
ceived notion  of  harmonic  progression,  that  the  harmonic  mean 
between  any  two  vectors,  such  as  aa,  co,  which  have  one  com* 
mon  direction,  or  opposite  directions^ is  »  6a,  if  6'* «  J  (a"*  +  c"*) ; 
and  I  think  that  we  may  with  convenience  extend  this  notion  of 
the  harmonic  mean  in  geometry^  by  establishing,  as  a  more  gene^ 
ral  definition^  that  the  harmonic  mean  between  any  two  vectors, 
a  and  y,  is  a  third  vector^  /3,  which  satisfies  the  analogous  condi- 
tion, 

0-»-i(y-*  +  a-O; 

whether  the  vectors  be  or  be  not  parallel  to  any  common  line.  You 
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will  csnly  find  that  if  oa  msd  oc  be  mnj  two  dmryimg  U 
(«  and  7),  between  which  it  is  re- 
quired to  insert  a  iUrd  Ume^  ob  ^  ^^  •^• 
or  ^9  which  shall,  in  this  neir  or 
extemded  sense  of  the  words,  be 
th^T  harwumic  nuam^  the  problem 
may  be  thus  constructed.  Circum- 
scribe a  circle  about  the  thiee 
given  points  aoc  ;  prolong  the 
chord  AC  lo  meet  in  d  the  line  OD 
which  touches  the  circle  at  o; 
and  draw  the  other  tangent  db, 
and   the    chord    of  contact  ob. 

Quaternions  offer  many  modes  of  proring  the  correctness  of  this 
construction,  for  the  reciprocal  of  the  semi-sum  of  the  reciprocals 
of  two  diTerging  vectors :  one  of  the  most  elementary,  as  regards 
geometrical  pripciples,  conusts  in  cutting,  as  in  fig.  97,  the  three 
chords  OA,  OB,  oc,  or  rather  their  prolongations,  by  a  transversal 
a'b'c',  parallel  to  the  tangent  od,  and  then  shewing  that  b'  bisects 
aV,  and  that  the  rectangles  aoa',  bob',  coc'  are  equal.  In  the 
same  construction,  the  two  pmnts  o  and  b  may  be  said  (by  an 
analogous  extension  of  received  language)  to  be  karmonicaUg 
eonjugaU  to  each  other,  with  respect  to  a  and  c :  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  prove  that  A  and  c  are  in  like  manner  harmonic  con- 
jugates with  respect  to  o  and  b  :  so  that  the  four  points  oabc 
may  conveniently  be  said  to  compose  a  ciRCCJUkR  harmonic 
GROUP.  In  symbols,  if  /3  be,  in  the  sense  above  asrigned 
the  harmonic  mean  between  a  and  7,  then  -  ^  is  in  the  same, 
sense  the  harmonic  mean  between  a  -  /3  and  7-  /3 ;  7  -  a  between 
-  a  and  /3-o ;  and  a  -7  between  -7  and  /3  -7.  The  rectanglcM 
under  opposite  mdes  of  the  inscribed  quadrilateraly  oabc,  are 
easily  proved  to  be  equal;  and  the  diagonals^  ob  and  ac,  are 
related  as  conjugate  chords^  each  passing  through  the  pole  of  the 
other. 

464.  The  same  harmonic  relation  between  a,  /3»  7  may  also 
expressed  by  writing,  as  in  algebra. 
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where,  if  the  rectangle  AO/i'iii  the  recent  figure  be  unity,  we  have 
the  following  geometrical  constructions, 

4 

80  that  the  difference  fi'^  -  a'*  qfthe  reciprocals  of  any  two  diverge 
ing  vectors^  a,  /3,  considered  as  two  co^initial  chords^  oa,  ob,  of  a 
circle  cab,  is  a  vector  which  has  the  direction  of  the  tangent^  do, 
or  od',  to  that  circle,  drawn  at  their  common  origin  o.  We  may  also 
say  (compare  131,  198),  that  this  direction  is  that  of  the  tangent 
at  o  to  the  segment  cab,  rather  than  to  the  alternate  segment  of 
the  circle.  As  regards  the  length  of  this  tangential  vector,  which 
thus  constructs,  the  difference  of  the  reciprocals  of  a  and  jS,  it  is 
easy  to  prove  by  similar  triangles  that,  in  the  recent  figure. 


aV  ^  ab  =  oa'  -i-  OB  =  ob'  -r-  OA  ; 
or  with  our  symbols,  that 

In  fact,  without  referring  to  the  figure,  we  have 

whence  the  recent  expression  for  the  tensor  follows.  We  see  also, 
by  taking  the  reciprocals,  that 

or  that  the  reciprocal  of  the  difference  /3'*  -  a"'  of  the  reciprocals 
of  any  two  vectors,  is,  both  in  length  and  in  direction,  the^ttrM 
proportional  to  the  negative  (a  -  /3)  qfthe  difference  j3  -  o  of  those 
two  vectors  themselves^  and  to  the  same  two  vectors^  a,  )3.  The 
difference  of  reciprocals,  /3"*-a"*  itself  has  therefore  the  oppo^ 
site  direction ;  or  in  other  words  it  has  the  direction  of  the  fourth 
proportional  to  a-/3,  -o,  and  j3;  or  in  fig.  97,  to  ba,  ao,  and 
OB.  Accordingly  we  know  that  this  fourth  proportional  to  three 
successive  sides  of  a  triangle  bag  inscribed  in  a  circle  must  have 
the  direction  of  the  tangent  at  o  to  the  segment  bag,  or  gab  ;  as 
appears  from  art.  131,  by  changing  in  that  article,  or  in  fig.  26, 
the  letters  c  and  a  to  a  and  g.  It  is  equally  easy  to  shew  in 
connejcion  with  art.  463,  that 

2  H 
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if  €  =  Ky  +  a)  »  OB,  the  point  s  being  thus  supposed  to  bisect  the 
chord  AC  in  fig.  97 ;  so  that  the  harm6nic  mean,  /3,  between 
any  two  diverging  vectors^  a  and  y,  is  still,  as  in  algebra,  the 
FOURTH  proportional  to  their  arithmetical  meau^  or  semi-sum, 
c,  and  to  the  two  vectors  themselves  ;  or  in  other  words,  the 
triangles  eoa  and  cob  (in  fig.  97)  are  similar :  a  result  which 
may  be  confirmed  by  elementary  geometrical  reasonings. 

465.  The  geometrical  interpretation  of  the  sum  and  diffe- 
rence  of  the  reciprocals  of  two  vectors  being  thus  sufficiently 
known  (although  they  suggest  several  inquiries  of  interest,  on 
which  we  cannot  enter  now),  let  us  resume  the  last  form  given 
in  art.  436,  for  the  equation  of  an  ellipsoid^  namely  : 

T(S./t>a-^  +  V.|o/3-0«i; 
or  (because 

TK  =  T,  K  =  S-V,  S.a^  =  S.^a,  V.ai3  =  -V./3o), 

this  slightly  modified  equation, 

in  which  (by  449), 

Make,  for  conciseness, 

the  last  equation  of  the  ellipsoid  takes  then  this  very  simple 
form : 

T  («'p  +  pPO = I ; 

where  p  is  the  variable  vector  of  the  surface,  while  a  and  j3'  are 
two  constant  but  otherwise  arbitrary  vectors,  of  which,  however, 
we  can  prove  that  a  is  longer  than  j3',  if  we  continue  to  suppose, 
as  in  fig.  92,  that  the  angle  between  a  and  j3,  or  that  the  verti- 
cally opposite  angle  between  a'^  and  /3~'  is  acute:  because  we 
shall  then  have, 

Ta»-Ti3''  =  /3'»-o'»=-S.a-'/3-^>0,   Ta>T0'. 
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It  may  also  be  observed,  that  if  we  still  suppose,  as  in  fig.  92, 
Ta>  T^,  we  shall  have  (by  454), 


4S.a'^'  = 


-p-'>0;«-^'>-^ 


BO  that  the  angle  between  the  two  tiew  lines,  a,  /3',  will  be,  on  this 
supposition,  obtute.    Make  also, 


!'')-'>  0,  Ti>Tk, 


and  therefore 

we  shall  have 

a'-. (*»-.")-',  /3'-c(^-i*)-'; 
and  the  squation  of  the  bllifsoid  will  acquire  the  form, 

TOp  +  pO  =  «'-*'; 
which  is  indeed  not  quite  so  short  as  the  form  last  assigned  in  the 
present  article,  but  has  the  advantage  of  a  greater  homogeneity, 
and  lends  itself  with  ease  to  the  purposes  of  geometrical  inter- 
pretation and  construction,  as,  for  example,  in  the  following 
way. 

466.  From  any  assumed  point  c  draw  two  right  lines,  ca, 
CB,  as  in  the  annexed  figure  98,  to  repre- 
sent the  vectors  k,  t  of  the  foregoing  ar- 
ticle, in  such  a  manner  as  to  have 

CA  =  (C,    CB  =  1,    CB>CA,    4CB>5; 

and  with  c  for  centre,  and  ca  for  radius, 
conceive  a  sphere  to  be  described,  cutting 
AB  in  G ;  so  that 

(C*  - »'  =  Ti'  -  Tic'  =  CB»  -  Ca'  =  BA  .  BG. 

Let  B  be  supposed  to  denote  some  vari- 
able point  on  the  ellipsoid,  of  which  the 
equation  is  (by  the  last  arUcle), 

2h2 
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T  {ip  +  pic)  =  IC*  -  c', 

and  let  the  fixed  origin  of  the  variable  vector  p  be  placed  at  the 
point  a;  let  d  denote  the  second  point  where  the  line  ar  meets 
the  sphere  ;  finally  let  us  conceive  the  lines  bd,  cd,  to  be  drawn, 
and  denote  the  latter  hy  <f:  so  that  we  shall  have 

AE  =  p,  CD  =  <r,  DB  =  t  -  <r. 

Then  a  may  be  regarded  as  the  reflexion  of  that  fixed  radius  of 
the  sphere  which  is  the  prolongation  of  AC,  and  which  may 
therefore  be  denoted  by  -  ic,  this  reflexion  being  performed  with 
respect  to  another  and  variable  radius  which  has  the  direction  of 
±p;  and  hence  it  follows,  by  reasonings  similar  to  those  of  art. 
429  respecting  the  equation  ya  =  a/3,  even  without  here  assuming 
the  knowledge  of  what  was  shewn  in  the  preceding  Lecture  re- 
specting the  symbol  ypy'^  (arts.  290,  291),  or  the  connected 
symbol  -yay'^  (art.  332),  that 

<Tp=p(-ic),  pK  =  -<rp,  ip  +  pK  =  (i-<r)p; 

and  therefore  the  equation  of  the  ellipsoid  becomes 

T(i-<T)Tp  =  ic»-t«; 
that  is 

BD  .  AE  =  BA  .  BG  »  BD  .  BD', 

or  simply, 

AS  =  bd', 

if  d'  be  the  second  point  where  the  secant  bd  meets  the  sphere. 
Conversely,  if  any  secant  bdd'  (or  bd'd)  be  drawn  to  the  sphere 
round  c  from  the  external  point  b,  and  if  from  the  superficial 
point  A  of  that  sphere  there  be  taken,  on  the  guide-chord  ad* 
or  on  that  chord  either  way  prolonged,  a  portion  ab  which  in 
length  is  equal  to  bd',  the  locus  of  the  point  e,  constructed  thus, 
is  an  ellipsoid.  This  very  simple  mode  of  generating  that  im- 
portant surface  is  due  (so  far  as  I  am  aware)  to  the  quaternions, 
and  was  communicated  as  such  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in 
1846,  having  been  deduced  nearly  as  above  from  an  equation  pre- 
viously exhibited  in  1845,  which  agreed  substantially  with  that  of 
art.  436,  namely,  with  the  following, 

(S.pa-')'-(V.p^->)»-l. 
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The  same  ellipsoid  will  evidently  be  the  locus  of  the  points  f,  f', 
if  the  diameter  ff'  coincide  in  position  with  the  conjyyate  guide- 
chord  ad',  and  if 

af  =  af'=bd. 

467.  The  equation  ae  =  bd'  of  the  ellipsoid  is  very  fertile  of 
geometrical  consequences,  a  few  of  which  may  properly  be  stated 
here.  Firsts  then,  it  shews  that  (as  indicated  in  fig.  98)  the 
point  B  is  itself  2l  point  on  the  ellipsoid;  because  when  the 
GUIDE-POINT  D  takes  the  position  g,  then  the  connected  point 
d',  which  may  in.  this  construction  be  called  the  conjugate  guide- 
point,  coftaes  to  be  placed  at  a  ;  so  that  bd'  becomes  ba,  and  this 
length  of  one  side  of  the  generating  triangle  abc  is  to  be  set 
off  from  the  centre  a  of  the  ellipsoid,  either  in  the  direction  of  the 
side  AB  itself y  or  else  in  the  opposite  direction  :  but  one  of  these 
two  modes  of  setting  off  that  length  conducts  to  the  point  b. 
Secondly^  if  we  draw,  as  in  the  figure,  from  b  through  c,  a  secant 
bkck',  to  the  sphere  which  is  described  round  c  through  a,  and 
which  from  its  relation  to  the  ellipsoid  whose  centre  is  at  a  may 

be  called  the  diacentric  sphere,  then  the  length  ae  of  the 
semi-diameter  of  the  ellipsoid^  as  being  by  our  equation  always 
equal  to  bd',  will  become  a  maximum  when  d' coincides  with  k', 
and  therefore  d  with  k;  if  then  we  set  off  a  line  al  in  the  direc- 
tion of  AK,  and  conceive  another  line  al'  to  be  set  off  in  the  op« 
posite  direction,  these  two  opposite  lines  al,  al'  will  be  the  major 
semi-axes  of  the  ellipsoid ;  or  in  other  words,  the  points  l,  l' 
will  be  the  two  major  summits  of  that  surface.  Thirdly^  to  find 
the  minimum  value  of  the  semi-diameter,  we  must  evidently 
place  the  guide-point  d  at  kV  and  the  conjugate  guide-point  D'at 
K ;  that  is,  we  are  to  set  off  from  a,  on  the  guide-chord  ak',  two 

opposite  lines  am,  am',  whose  common  length  is  bk  :  and  then 
these  lines  will  be  the  two  minor  semi-axes^  and  the  points  m, 
m'  the  two  minor  summits  of  the  ellipsoid  ;  while  the  angle  in 
the  semicircle,  kak'  (or  lam'),  exhibits  the  well-known  perpendi- 
cularity of  the  minor  axis  mm'  to  the  major  axis  ll'.  Fourthly, 
let  the  ellipsoid  be  cut  by  any  given  concentric  sphere,  of  which 
the  radius  ae  is  intermediate  in  length  between  br  and  bg,  or 
else  between  bo  and  bk';  the  length  of  bd' will  then  (by  our 
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equation)  be  given,  and  bo  will  therefore  the  length  of  bd,  and 
this  latter  length  will  be  different  &om  ba  ;  hence  the  lociu  of  D 
will  be  a  circle  of  the  diacentric  sphere,  in  a  plane  perpeodicnlar 
to  BC,  which  plane  wilt  not  pass  through  the  point  a  :  the  cur- 
vilinear locus  of  B  on  the  elliptoid  will  therefore  be  (as  is  other- 
wise known)  a  spherical  conic,  since  it  will  be  contwned  at 
once  on  the  given  concentric  sphere,  and  on  the  cone  which  has 
the  centre  a  for  vertex,  and  the  circular  locus  of  the  guide-point 
D  for  base  :  and  the  construction  shews  (compare  420)  that  the 
two  cjrc/icptoftM  of  this  cone  are  the  two  planes  through  a,  which 
are  perpendicular  respectively  to  the  ttco  sides  cb,  ca  (or  i  and  k) 
of  the  generating  triangle  abc.  Fi/lhlp,  these  two  diametrical 
planes  themBelves  cut  the  ellipsoid  in  circles,  or  are  cyclic  planes 
of  that  ellipsoid ;  for  if  d  move  in  the  circle  which  has  ah' for 
diameter,  in  the  larger  figure  99  annexed,  and  is  perpendi- 
cular to  the  plane  of  that 


figure,  as  being  perpendi- 
cular to  the  side  BC  of  the 
triangle,  the  conjugate 
guide-point  d'  will  move 
in  that  other  and  parallel 
circle  which  has  gh  in  the 
Bame  figure  for  its  diame- 
ter ;  ao  that  the  length  of 
bd',  and  therefore  also  (by 
the  equation)  the  length 
of  AS,  will  remain  constant 
and  =BG,  and  e  will  de-  S 
icribe  a  circle  on  the  ellip-  Q' 
soid,  whose  diameter  in  _ i 
fig.  99  is  qq'  :  and  again, 
if  D  approach  indefinitely 
to  A  in  any  direction  on 
the  sphere,  d'  will  at  the 

lame  lime  approach  inde- 

iVt  fiDitelytoo,andthelength 
^     bd'  or  AB  will  tend  to  be- 
come BO,  and  a  circle  d«> 


Fig.  99. 
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scribed  with  this  radius,  in  the  tangent  plane  at  a  to  the  diacen- 
tric  sphere,  of  which  plane  the  trace  in  fig.  99  is  the  line  nn', 
will  be  the  intersection  of  that  plane  with  the  ellipsoid.    Sixthly^ 

the  sphere  with  a  for  centre,  and  with  a  radius  =  bo,  cuts  the 
ellipsoid  in  the  systbm  of  these  two  circles,  which  are  thus 
a  sort  of  limit  of  the  spherical  conies  recently  considered ;  and 
this  sphere  may  be  conveniently  called  the  mean  sphere,  be- 
cause if  we  conceive  a  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  figure 
(answering  to  the  line  oc'  of  art.  435),  which  shall  be  equal  in 
length  to  BG,  and  therefore  intermediate  in  length  between  the 
greatest  and  least  semi-axes  lately  determined,  but,  like  them,  a 
semi-diameter  normal  to  the  surface^  this  normal  semi-diameter 
will  be  one  of  the  two  mean  semi^axes,  and  its  termination  will 
be  one  of  the  two  mean  summits  of  the  ellipsoid.  Seventhly,  if 
we  denote  (as  is  often  done)  by  a,  6,  c  the  lengths  of  the  major, 
mean,  and  minor  semi-axes,  we  can  express^  in  terms  ofthesCj 
the  lengths  of  the  sides  of  the  generating  triangle,  us  follows : 

Bc=»i(a  +  c);  CA  =  -^(a-c);  BA  =  ac6"*; 
because 

a  =  BK',    C  =  BK,    &=BG. 

Eighthly ^  since 

BD  .  AE  =  BD  .  BO'=  BO  .  BA, 

while  the  angle  adb  is  not  in  general  rights  the  double  area  of 
the  triangle  aeb  is  in  general  less  than  this  last  rectangle,  and 
the  perpendicular  distance  of  e  from  ab  is  in  general  less  than 
bo;  but  for  a  similar  reason  this  distance  is  equal  to  bo,  for  the 
particular  system  of  those  points  e  of  the  ellipsoid,  which  answer 
to  those  points  d  of  the  diacentric  sphere  for  which  adb  is  a  right 
angle;  draw  therefore  as  in  fig.  99,  the  diameter  acr  of  that 
sphere,  and  the  secant  brr',  and  conceive  a  circle  described  on  ar' 
as  diameter,  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  figure ;  this 
circle  will  be  the  intersection  of  the  diacentric  sphere  with  another 
sphere  whose  diameter  is  ab,  and  will  therefore  be  the  required 
curvilinear  locus  of  those  points  d,  for  which  the  angle  adb,  like 
AR  B,  is  right ;  and  the  corresponding  points  e  of  the  ellipsoid 
will  be  at  once  situated  in  the  plane  of  this  new  circle^  and  on 
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the  cylinder  of  revolution  which  has  ab  for  axis,  and  bg  for  ra- 
dius ;  they  will  therefore  be  situated  on  an  elliptic  section  of  this 
cylinder,  whose  major  axis  is  Ti*'  in  the  figure ;  and  every  other 
point  E  will  fall  within  the  cylinder :  that  is  to  say,  the  ellipsoid 
is  enveloped^  along  this  ellipse  on  tt  ,  by  the  cylinder  whose  axis 
is  the  side  ab  of  the  generating  triangle  abc,  and  whose  radius 
is  equal  to  the  mean  semi-axis  (b)  of  the  ellipsoid;  so  that  the  same 
cylinder  envelopes  also  the  mean  sphere^  namely,  along  a  circle^ 
whose  diameter  in  fig.  99  is  ss'.  (The  ellipsoid  and  mean  sphere 
have  also  another  common  enveloping  cylinder,  of  which,  in  the 
same  figure,  the  axis  of  revolution  is  pp';  the  angle  bap  being 
bisected  by  the  major  semi-axis  of  the  ellipsoid,  al.) 

468.  The  foregoing  account  by  no  means  exhausts  the  yeo- 
metrical  (nor  even  the  easy)  consequences  of  the  equation 

AE=  bd'; 

which  must  indeed  be  conceived  to  admit  of  being  developed,  so 
as  to  conduct  to  every  possible  property  of  the  ellipsoid.  We  may 
for  instance,  apply  that  equation  to  deducing  the  difference  of 
the  squares  of  the  reciprocals  of  the  semi-axes  of  an  arbitrcury 
diametral  section^  and  the  law  of  the  variation  of  that  diflference, 
in  passing  from  one  such  section  to  another.  Conceive  for  this 
purpose,  that  the  ellipsoid  and  the  diacentric  sphere  are  both  cut 
by  some  plane  ab^c^;  b^  and  c^  being  the  projections  on  it  of  the 
points  B  and  c.  The  guide-point  d  thus  moves  along  a  circle 
with  the  projection  c^  for  its  centre,  and  passing  through  the 

point  a;  and  because  ab  varies  inversely  as  bd,  we  are  to  seek 

the  difference  of  the  squares  of  the  extreme  values  of  bd,  or  of 

b'd,  since  bb^  is  given,  and 

bd'  =  bb"*  +  b'd'. 

Let  B^c^  cut  the  circular  locus  of  d  in  two  points  Di,  d,,  the  one 
nearer  to  b^  being  Di ;  the  last-mentioned  difference  of  squares 
is  then, 

B^j'-bV'  =  4"b^\  ?a; 
it  is  therefore  equal  to  four  times  the  rectangle  under  the  projec- 
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iions  of  the  two  sides  fic,  ca  o/  the  generating  triangle  on  the 
plane  of  the  diametral  section  of  the  ellipsoid.     And  because 

4BC.CA  =  a'-c%  andso .  AE^^oCy 

while  BC  and  ca  are  perpendicular  respectively  to  the  two  cyclic 
planes  of  the  ellipsoid  (and  we  now  see  that  there  are  no  more 
than  two  such  planes)^  the  expression  for  the  difference  of  the 
squares  of  the  semi-axes  of  a  diametral  section  is  found  by  this 
method  to  be  of  the  known  form, 

ae,~*  -  AEf'  =  (c"*  -  a"')  sin  v  sin  v  ; 

Bi,  Bs  being  the  points  which  correspond  to  Di,  d,,  and  t;,  t;' being 
the  inclinations  of  the  cutting  plane  to  the  two  cyclic  planes.  It 
may  be  proper  to  note  th^t  the  same  construction  exhibits,  in  a 
very  elementary  manner,  the  known  mutual  rectangularity  of  the 
two  extreme  diameters  of  a  section;  because  aBi,  ae,  have  the 
directions  of  aD:,  aDi  (or  the  opposite  directions),  and  DiAD,  is 
an  angle  in  a  semi-circle.  The^c^  and  the  law  of  the  gradual 
diminution  of  the  semi-diameter  of  a  section,  in  passing  from  its 
greatest  to  its  least  value,  might  also  easily  be  put  in  evidence,  by 
following  out  the  same  method  of  construction. 

469.  But  however  simple  may  be  these  geometrical  deduc* 

tions  from  the  equation  ab  =  bd',  yet  many  of  the  same  and  other 
consequences  may  be  obtained  with  even  greater  ease  by  calcu- 
lation with  quaternions.  To  shew,  for  example,  that  the  ellip- 
soid is  cut  in  circles  by  the  two  diametral  planes  perpendicular 
to  CB,  CA,  or  to  I,  K,  that  is,  by  the  two  cyclic  planes  whose  equa- 
tions are, 

S.i/t>  =  0,  S.jc/t>  =  0,  Of  ip  =  - pi,  /tt»c  =  -jcp, 

we  have  only  to  substitute  these  last  values  for  ip  and  px  in  the 
equation  T  {ip  +  /ok)  =  k^  -  i\  and  we  find  that  each  of  the  two 
planes  cuts  the  surface  in  a  curve,  which  is  contained  on  the 
mean  sphere ,  whose  equation  is 


.»_,» 


Tp  =  by  where  b  =  ^ftt c  =  ac  T  (i  -  «)"*, 

if  we  make  for  abridgment. 
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a=Tc+Tic,  c  =  Ti-Tic, 
8o  that 

and  it  admits  of  being  shewn,  by  calculaiian  with  quaternions, 
that  the  a  and  c,  ^Au^  determined,  are  respectively  (as  in  467) 
the  greatesi  and  least  semidiameters  of  the  ellipsoid,  or  the  auup- 
imum  and  minimum  values  of  Tp.  To  shew  that  b  is  a  point 
upon  the  ellipsoid,  it  is  sufficient  to  shew  that  its  vector  ab  or 
c-ac  may  be  substituted  for  p  in  the  equation  of  the  locus; 
which  appears  from  the  identity, 

4(1  -  k)  +  (i-k)  ic«  -  (ic* -  i*), 

because  the  tensor  of  a  negative  scalar  is  (by  109,1 13)  the  positive 
opposite  thereof.  One  form  of  the  equation  of  the  cone  of  semi- 
diameters p,  which  have  a  given  and  common  length  =r,  inter- 
mediate between  a  and  A,  or  between  b  and  c,  is  the  following, 

T  (1  + /OK  •  p"*)  «  flcr"* ; 

and  the  corresponding  spherical  conic  on  the  ellipsoid  may  be 
expressed  by  combining  this  equation  of  the  cone  with  the  equa- 
tion, 

of  the  sphere  on  which  the  conic  is  contained.  This  conic  con- 
sists in  general  of  two  separately  closed  and  diametrically  oppo- 
site branches ;  but  when  the  radius  r  =  h,  that  is,  when  we  cut  the 
ellipsoid  by  the  mean  sphere,  the  conic  takes  (as  we  have  seen) 
the  limiting  form  of  a  system  of  two  circles.  In  fact  it  will  be 
found  that  the  equation 

T(i  +  pK.p-0  =  T(£-K), 
or  the  following,  which  is  a  transformation  of  it, 

may  be  still  farther  transformed,  as  follows  : 

S .  ip .  S .  icp  =  0 ; 

and  therefore  that  it  represents  the  system  of  the  two  cyclic 
planes^  which  system  is  thus  a  sort  of  limit  of  the  cone. 
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470.  It  may  have  been  noticed  that  the  ellipse  and  concentric 
circle  in  fig.  99  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  in  the  earlier 
figure  92  (art.  434),  although  new  lines  and  letters  have  been 
employed  in  the  more  recent  of  these  two  diagrams,  and  a  c/to- 
centric  circle  introduced.  Accordingly,  this  agreement  was  cfe- 
signed^  and  it  may  be  useful  to  shew  how  it  was  attained,  by 
means  of  the  relations  of  art.  465,  which  connect  the  two  new 
vectors  £,  k,  with  the  two  old  vectors  a,  /3>  through  two  other 
constant  and  auxiliary  lines,  a,  /3'.  The  article  just  cited  gives, 
by  elimination  of  a ,  /3', 

whence 


»  +  IC  = 


-o' 


o-'- 

-0-    . 

2S.a 

-'^-«' 

_     -0 

• 

S .  /3o-' 

i    » 

-  a 

• 

S.a-^/3-^     S.a0-^ 


-1  » 


such  then  are  the  expressions  for  the  two  vectors  t  ~  jc  and  £  +  k, 
or  AB  and  rb  of  fig.  99,  considered  as  functions  of  a  and  /3,  that 
is,  of  the  two  vectors  oa  and  ob  of  fig.  92.  These  expressions 
give, 

S.(£-jc)a-»  =  -l  =  S.(£+K)/3-^; 

V.(£-K)/3-^  =  0  =  V.(i  +  K)a-M 

whence  it  was  easy  to  infer,  by  combinations  of  plane  and  recti- 
linear  loci,  on  the  plan  of  former  articles,  that  £  -  k  and  ~  (<  +  k) 
were  equal  respectively  to  the  lines  of'  and  oa'  in  fig.  92,  if  a' be 
supposed  to  denote,  in  that  figure,  the  intersection  of  oa  and  bc. 
I  therefore  placed  the  new  a  and  b  of  fig.  99  at  the  points  o  and 
f'  of  fig.  92,  and  the  new  point  c  at  the  middle  of  the  old  line 
aY  (after  inserting  a'  as  just  now  explained) ;  because,  in  figs. 
98,  99,  the  origin  of  p  is  a  (not  o),  and  ab,  ac  are  (in  these  lat- 
ter figures)  the  vectors  t-ic  and  ~k:  and  then  proceeded  as 
above.  I  shall  not  delay  you  by  proving  here  that  a  given  ellip* 
soid  may  be  constructed  in  more  ways  than  one^  by  means  of 
diacentric  spheres;  and  that  it  is  not  indispensable  to  the  con- 
struction to  have  the  fixed  point  b  externcU  to  the  sphere 
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471.  Since  icp  +  pic  is  a  scalar,  we  have,  as  an  identity  in  this 
calculus,  holding  good  for  any  three  vectors,  the  equation. 


ip + PK = (£ - k) [p -  ^^  y 


S 


Introducing  therefore  a  new  and  variable  vector  X,  determined 
by  the  expression 

X=(kp  +  pjc)(k-0"S 
the  equation  of  the  ellipsoid  takes  the  form, 

T(p-X)  =  &,  because  *  =  (ic»-£OT(i-ic)-'; 
where 

X  =  A(£-k),  ifA  =  2S.Kp.T(i-ic)-». 

If  we  assign  any  given  sqalar  value  to  this  co-efficient  A,  we  get 
on  the  one  hand  a  given  value  for  the  vector  X, 

X=  AL  =  A  .  AB, 

where  l  is  a  new  and  variable  point,  situated  on  the  indefinite 
line  AB,  and  not  now  (as  in  figures  98,  99)  a  major  summit  of  the 
ellipsoid  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  we  obtain  a  given  planCy  per- 
pendicular to  K  or  to  AC,  as  one  locus  of  the  extremity  b  of  p; 
while  the  recent  equation, 

T  (p  -  X)  =  6,  or  LE  =  6, 

shews  that  another  locus  for  the  same  point  b  is  a  given  sphere^ 
with  centre  l,  and  with  radius  b.  If  then  this  plane  intersect 
the  ellipsoid  at  all,  that  is,  if  the  value  which  it  gives  for  S .  xp 
be  not  too  great  numerically  (by  A  being  assumed  too  large), 
the  curve  o/ intersection  will  be  a  circle.  It  follows  then  that 
indefinitely  many  circles  can  be  traced  on  the  ellipsoid^  with  their 
planes  parallel  to  one  of  the  two  cyclic  planes  through  the  cen- 
tre: a  well-known  theorem,  indeed,  but  one  which  it  seemed 
worth  while  to  reproduce  by  the  foregoing  calculation  with  qua* 
ternions. 

472.  Again  let  p,  be  another  new  variable  vector  expressed 
as  a  function  of  p  by  the  formula, 

^=(ip-f  pi)  (i-ic)-*  =  A' (ic-c),  where  A'  =  2S.£p.T(i -«)-». 
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Then,  because 

the  equation  of  the  ellipsoid  will  take  this  new  form : 

TO>-,i)  =  *; 

and  to  each  assumed  value  of  the  scalar  coefficient  A',  which  is 
not  numerically  too  great,  will  answer  a  plane  perpendicular  to 
f,  or  parallel  to  the  other  cyclic  plane  of  the  ellipsoid,  and  cut- 
ting that  surface  in  another  circle^  contained  upon  another  sphere^ 
which  has  the  same  radius  6,  but  has  a  different  centre  from  the 
sphere  of  the  last  article :  namely,  a  new  point  m  on  the  same 
indefinite  line  ab  as  before,  which  point  is  the  variable  extre- 
mity  of  the  new  vector  ^  (and  is  not  now  a  minor  summit  of  the 
elUpsoid) ;  so  that 

AM  =  /u  =  - A',  AB,    MB  =  A. 

The  ellipsoid  is  therefore  (as  is  well  known)  the  locus  of  two 
distinct  systems  of  circles^  whose  planes  are  parallel  to  the  two 
cyclic  planes  drawn  through  the  centre ;  and  we  see  that  the 
planes  of  these  circles  are  perpendicular  to  the  two  sides,  ca,  cb, 
of  the  generating  triangle  abc,  in  the  construction  of  art.  466. 

473.  Any  two  such  circles,  belonging  to  different  systems,  or 
as  we  may  by  analogy  say  (compare  art.  420),  any  two  sub-^con* 
trary  and  circular  sections  of  the  ellipsoid,  are  known  to  be  con- 
tained upon  one  common  spheric  surface ;  and  accordingly  it  can 
easily  be  shewn  by  quaternions,  that  whatever  two  subcontrary 
circles  may  be  thus  selected,  with  their  own  corresponding  values 
of  the  scalars  A  and  A',  those  two  circles  (A,  A')  are  both  contained 
upon  that  new  sphere  whose  equation  is 

T  (/t>  -  £)  =  n,  or  nb  =  w, 

where  the  new  point  N,  the  vector  £,  and  the  scalar  n,  are  such  that 

•AN  =  £  =  An-  A'ic  =  -  2  (i  -  ic)**  (iS .  icp  +  kS  .  ip\ 
and 

and  where  it  is  important  to  observe  that  n  is  situated  in  the 
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plane  abc,  because  ^  |||  i,  k.  In  fact,  this  new  sphere,  with  cen- 
tre N  and  radius  n,  may  have  its  equation  thus  expanded  : 

and  this  condition  is  satisfied,  whether  we  suppose  that  p  satis- 
fies the  equations  of  the  Jirst  circle  (A),  which  may  be  written 
thus : 

Oi=p»-  2AS .  ip  +  2AS .  icp  + A»  (i-  ,c)»  +  6», 
0=(A  +  A'){2S.icp  +  A(i-K)*); 

or  the  equations  o( the  second  circle  (Ji)y  under  the  forms, 

0  =  p*-  2A'S .  jcp  +  2A'S .  ip  +  A'»  (i  -ic)'  +  6% 
0  =  (A  +  A'){2S.ip  +  A'(i-K)*). 

474.  If  these  two  circles,  in  planes  perpendicular  respectively 
to  K  and  f,  be  supposed  to  intersect  each  other  on  their  common 
sphere  in  any  one  point  E  of  the  ellipsoid,  it  is  clear  that  they 
must  also  intersect  each  other  in  anoMer  point  Si  of  that  surface, 
which  point  is  such  that  the  common  chord  eBi  is  perpendicular 
to  both  K  and  £,  or  to  the  plane  of  the  triangle  abc  ;  this  chord  is 
also  evidently  bisected  by  that  plane  in  a  point  b\  which  is  the 
common  projection  of  the  two  points  e,  Ei,  thereon ;  because  this 
plane  contains,  by  the  foregoing  article,  the  centre  n  of  the 
sphere  (which  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  any  of  the  points  so 
marked  in  recent  figures).  It  is  evident  also  that  this  sphere 
round  N  is  doubly  tangent  to  the  ellipsoid,  touching  it  both  at  b 
and  at  Bi  ;  because,  at  each  of  those  two  points,  the  sphere  and 
the  ellipsoid  have  two  rectilinear  tangents  in  common,  namely, 
the  tangents  to  the  two  circles  (A,  A').  Hence  the  radii  nb,«nBi, 
of  the  sphere  must  be  normals  to  the  ellipsoid^  at  the  points  b 
and  Bi  respectively  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  point  n  is  the  com^ 
monjbot  of  the  two  normals  en,  EiN,  which  are  drawn  to  the 
ellipsoid  at  those  two  points,  and  are  continued  to  meet  the  plane 
of  ABC.  With  regard  to  the  common  length  of  these  two  normals, 
^^biee  it  is  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  new  sphere,  it  is  expressed  by 
>^^^B|  recent  radical,  n ;  while  the  normal  bn  thus  drawn  to  the 
Jnpsoid  at  b,  and  continued  till  it  meets  the  plane  of  the  genC' 
fUing  triangle^  that  is  (by  art.  467)  the  plane  of  the  greatest  and 


/ 
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Ucist  axes,  \%  expressed,  both  in  letigtA  and  in  direction^  by  the 
formula, 

EN-5-p, 

vfhere  ^  has  its  recent  value  (assigned  in  art.  473).  Operating 
by  S  .  /»,  we  find, 

S.|t>(£-|t>)  =  -|t>'»-4(i-K)-»S.i|t>S.ic|t>  =  6% 

because,  by  471, 

&»  =  -(|t>-X)«=-/t>»  +  2S./oA-X%  A»  =  4(£-k)-»(S.k/o)», 
2S .  pX  =  2A  (S .  ip  -  S .  Kp)  =  ~  4  (i  - k)"'  S  .  ic/o  (S  .  I/O  -  S  .  Kp) ; 

or  because,  by  472, 

&»  =  -(/c-/ii)»  =  -p'+2S.p^-^S  ^»=4  0-K)-»(S.ip)% 
2S  .  p^  =  2A'  (S .  icp  -  S .  ip)  =  -  4  (i  -  ic) ''  S .  ip  ( S .  Kp  -  S  .  ip). 

If  therefore  we  now  introduce  a  new  vector  v,  determined  as  a 
function  of  p  by  the  equation 

or  (see  the  values  already  found  for  b  and  ^), 

(ic«  -  O' V  =  (i  -  ic)V  +  2  (tS  .  icp  +  kS  .  ip), 

this  vector  v  will  at  once  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane  which 
touches  the  ellipsoid  at  e,  and  will  satisfy  this  very  simple  con- 
dition : 

S .  vp  s=  1 . 

And  we  see,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  equation  of  the  ellipsoid 
may  be  put  under  this  new  form, 

p»  +  6»  =  X/ii, 

where  X,  /lc  are  those  two  functions  of  p  which  were  so  denoted 
in  471,  472;  whence  we  perceive  anew  that  the  mean  sphere^ 
whose  equation  may  be  thus  written, 

p«  +  6»=0, 

intersects  the  ellipsoid  in  the  system  of  those  two  circles  which 
are  contained  in  the  two  diametral  planes, 

X«0,  ^-0;  orS.icp  =  0,  S.ip«0. 
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475.  The  vector  w^  that  latdj 
mie  in  tbe  dieoiy  of  the  ellipfloiiL  Soppose,  far  czauipk^  that 
we  wish  Co  cirrmMuerAe  about  that  mr&ce  a  eyimder  (not  gene* 
rally  of  reToiadoo),  with  its  generatxng  lines  in  the  dircetioa  of 
some  giTtn  Teetor  v ;  to  find  the  curve  of  contact  we  have  bb- 
mediateiy  the  eqoadoo, 

S  .  «rr  =  0,  becaose  ^  ±  «; 

the  nonnal  to  the  ellipsoid,  at  any  point  of  this  sought  dmre, 
being  normal  also  to  the  enTcloping  cylinder,  and  the  normal  to 
a  cylinder  being  everywhere  perpendicular  to  the  common  direc- 
tion of  all  its  rectilinear  ^tmarairiees.  And  then,  on  sabatitatiBg 
fi>r  F  its  raioe  as  a  function  of  /i^  we  obtain  the  conditioo. 


Let  OS  write,  for  abridgment, 

F  =  f  (p),  or  simply  f  =  ^, 

using  f  as  ^fkmttkmal  »gn ;  we  shall  hare,  in  like  nuuioer. 

•t  =  f  («r),  orM^^, 
if  M  be  a  new  vector  such  that 

(«*-!»>»  fw  =  (y-f'>»M=  0-c)»w- 2  (cS.cw^kS.iw): 


and  then  tlie  recent  condition  of  contact  with  the  cylinder  be- 
comes simply, 

Tbe  cvrrc  ofeomiaei  is  ikertfiyrt  plame  amd  diametral  (as  imiecd 
it  n  otherwise  known  to  be) ;  and  we  see  that  the  perpemdicmimr 
i0  ike  piame  ofccmiaet  has  the  direction  of  the  vector  Mi^  or  ^s, 
«letermined  by  this  eeesf  calculation. 

476.  If  we  introduce  for  conciseness  amoiker fimeikmal  sfmn 
bol,/(pf  vy,  defined  by  the  equation, 

/(^w)  =  S./>fw, 
or  more  fullv. 
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we  see,  on  the  one  hand,  that  this  new  function  is  symmetric 
with  respect  to  the  two  variable  vectors^  p  and  w^  or  that 

* 

/(w,p)=/0),w); 

and  on  the  other  hand  that  when  m  has,  as  above  supposed,  the 
given  direction  of  the  sides  of  a  cylinder  enveloping  the  ellip- 
soid, the  equation  of  the  plane  of  contact  takes  the  form. 

If  we  fiarther  agree  to  write  for  conciseness, 

whatever  vector /»  may  be,  then,  because  v^^p,  and  S./9v«l, 
the  equation  of  the  ellipsoid  reduces  itself,  in  this  notation,  to  the 
form, 

477.  These  Junctions  ^  and^  which  are  respectively  equal 
to  a  vector  and  to  a  scalar^  are  of  great  utility  in  calculations 
concerning  the  ellipsoid ;  and  indeed  analogous  functions  present 
themselves  usefully  in  investigations  with  quaternions,  respect- 
ing other  surfaces  of  the  second  order;  and  even  in  some  more 
general  inquiries.  The  vector  Junction  ^  (from  which  the  sciUar 
function  f  is  fon^ed)  has,  relatively  to  the  vector  p  on  which  it 
depends,  the  distributivb  charactbr  expressed  by  the  for- 
mula, 

if  A  be  still  the  sign  of  the  operation  of  taking  a  difference : 
connected  with  which  is  the  property,  that  if  x  be  any  scalar  co- 
efficient. 

It  follows  hence  that  the  scalar  function /'(p,  w)  is  distributive, 
with  respect  to  bach  separately  of  the  two  vbctors  on  which  it 
depends ;  or  that 

f{p  +  pj'SJ  +  'bI)  ^f(pf  w  +  w')  +f{p\  tar  +  «r') 
-/0>,  vi)  ^f{p,  w)  ^f{p\  w)  -^rfip',  iJ)  : 
and  that 
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Abridging  therefore,  as  above,  the  symbol /(/>,  p)  to/'(p),  or  to 
yjb,  we  find  that 

f{xp)^a^fp\ 
and  that 

which  last  equation  may  also  be  thus  written, 

It  is  easy  to  foresee,  that  when  a  theory  of  differentials  of 
QUATERNIONS  shall  have  been  established,  but  before  these  Lec- 
tures close  I  hardly  hope  to  give  even  a  sketch  or  beginning  of 
such  a  theory,  there  will  result  an  expression  of  the  following 
form  for  the  differential  of  the  function/: 

478.  Without  yet  introducing  differentials^  let  <r  +  r  and  (t-t 
denote  two  different  directed  semi-diameters^  or  two  values  of  p 
for  the  ellipsoid ;  so  that  <r  is  the  vector  of  the  middle  point  of 
some  (rectilinear)  chord;  while  r  denotes  one  of  the  two  directed 
semi-chords^  or  a  vector  equal  thereto.     Then,  by  476, 

»=/(»  +  r)=/(<r-r); 

and  therefore,  by  477, 

1  =>  +/r  +  2/(»,  r)  ; 
l=>+/r-2/(ff,r). 
The  semi-sum  of  these  two  equations  gives  the  relation 

1  =>  +yr ; 
and  their  semi-difference  conducts  to  this  other  formula, 

0  =/(<r.  r) : 

which  last  may  be  called  the  equation  of  conjugation,  be- 
tween THE  TWO  DIRECTIONS  of  the  two  vectors^  <r  and  t; 
namely,  between  the  directions  of  a  diameter  of  the  surface,  and 
a  chord  which  is  bisected  by  that  diameter.  In  fact  it  is  usual 
to  say  that  two  such  directions  are  conjugaie^  with  respect  to  the 
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ellipsoid,  or  other  surface  of  the  second  order,  for  which  this  re- 
lation of  bisection  exists :  and  as  regards  the  known  reciprocal 
character  of  the  relation,  it  is  expressed  in  our  symbols  by  the 
formula  (see  476), 

Or  we  might  observe  that,  by  477, 

and  therefore  that  if  we  suppose,  as  in  the  present  article, 

l=/(«r+r)=/(»-r), 
we  shall  have  also 

i=/(r  +  <r)=/(r-a), 

when  <r  and  r  have  been  interchanged.  Our  symbols  might 
therefore  in  this  other  way  serve  to  remind  us,  that  if  a  diameter 
in  the  direction  of  a  bisect  a  chord  of  the  ellipsoid  parallel  to  r, 
then  reciprocally  the  diameter  in  the  direction  of  r  bisects  a 
chord  parallel  to  <r. 

479.  We  are  not  pretending  to  offer  here  a  systematic  trea« 
tise,  nor  even  an  elementary  essay,  on  the  properties  of  the  el' 
lipsoid  themselves ;  but  rather  are  employing^  in  parts  of  this 
Lecture,  a  few  of  those  properties,  without  much  concerning  our- 
selves whether  they  be  already  known^  or  tn  some  cases  new^  in 
order  to  illustrate  the  method  of  quaternions.  The  known  and 
familiar  character  of  some  of  these  conjugate  relations  need  not 
therefore  prevent  us  from  discussing  them  a  little  farther  here, 
in  connexion  with  the  present  calculus.  Thus  we  may  notice, 
that  since  the  equation  of  conjugation  between  directions^  as- 
signed in  the  foregoing  article,  namely, 

0-/(<r,r),  orO-/(r,<r), 
becomes,  by  476, 

0  «  S .  T^C, 

it  follows  that  the  diameter  in  the  direction  of  er  bisects  all  the 
chords  which  can  be  drawn  across  it^  parallel  to  (or  contained 
in)  a  given  diametral  plaue^  to  which  the  normal  has  the  direc- 
tion of  0(r.     Hence  this  diameter  in  the  direction  of  a  may,  con- 

2i2 
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sistently  with  usage,  be  said  to  be  itself  angugate  to  this  dtoMe^ 
trcd  plane;  and  by  comparing  this  conclusion  with  that  of  art. 
475,  we  should  arrive  in  a  new  way  at  the  known  result,  that  the 
€ixi8  of  any  cylinder^  circumscribed  about  an  ellipsoid^  is  conju* 
gate  to  the  plane  of  contact.  It  would  also  be  easy  to  prove,  by 
our  formulae,  that  a  chord,  parallel  to  a  given  diameter,  is  bisected 
by  the  diametral  plane  which  is  conjugate  thereto. 

480.  The  equation  of  478, 

1  =/r  +/r, 

shews  that  while  the  abscissa  <r,  as  measured  from  the  centre  on 
a  given  semi-diameter  p,  increases  from  0  to  p,  the  ordinate  r  al 
the  same  time  diminishes  (in  length)  to  0,  according  to  a  law 
easily  assigned,  from  the  value  which  it  had  when  it  at  first  co- 
incided with  some  given  and  conjugate  semi-diameter  p  of  the 
ellipsoid,  which  new  semi-diameter  p  thus  satisfies  the  two  con- 
ditions (see  476,  478), 

/p'=l;/(p,p').0. 

In  fiact  if  we  make 

<T  =  arp,  T^yp\ 

where  x  and  y  are  scalar  coefficients,  we  shall  have,  by  the  equa> 
tion  of  the  ellipsoid,  and  by  the  properties  of  the  function  f 

\^f{xp-^yp') 

-^fp-^2xyf{p,p)-^y^f{py, 
or  simply, 

so  that  while  x  increases  from  0  to  1,  y  decreases  from  1  to  0. 
More  generally,  let  p,  p\  p"  be  any  three  conjugate  semi'di€une* 
ters,  so  that 

and  let  «ii  denote  any  other  semv4iameter :  we  can  always  eon- 
this  vector  to  decomposed  by  prqfeetionSf  so  as  to  take  the 
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and  then  the  equation  of  the  ellipsoid  will  give,  by  calculations 
of  exactly  the  same  form  as  those  just  now  made  use  of,  this  very 
simple  relation  between  the  three  scalar  coefficients^  which  agrees 
with  known  results,  although  the  scalars  x,  y,  z  which  it  involves 
are  not  precisely  the  same  as  the  usual  coordinates  of  the  ellip- 
soid: 

(Compare  the  equation  satisfied  by  the  point  p',  in  art.  435.) 

48 1 .  The  foregoing  results  might  be  employed  to  prove  aiiew, 
in  various  ways,  by  limits^  the  known  theorem  that  the  tangent 
plane^  at  the  extremity  of  any  given  semi-diameter  />,  is  parallel 
to  the  diametral  plane^  which  is  conjugate  to  that  semi-diameter : 
and  consequently  that  the  normal  to  the  ellipsoid,  at  the  extre- 
mity of  p^' is  perpendicular  to  both  of  the  two  conjugate  semi- 
diameters,  p'  and  /)^  lately  considered.     But 

this  common  perpendicular^  or  normal,  must  therefore  have  the 
direction  of  ±  ^p.  And  accordingly,  we  had,  in  475,  the  equa-, 
tion 

where  v,  by  474,  was  a  vector  perpendicular  to  the  plane  which 
touched^  at  the  extremity  b  of  p,  a  sphere  which  there  touched 
the  ellipsoid.  If  then  we  denote  by  t7,  the  vector  drawn  from 
the  centre  a  of  the  ellipsoid  to  any  point  p  of  the  tangent  plane 
at  B,  so  that  77-/0  is  (or  is  equal  to)  a  tangential  vector  2X  b,  and 
is  therefore  ±  vj  we  shall  have  on  this  account  the  condition, 

S  .  V  («T  —  p)  =  0, 

But  also  we  have,  by  474, 

S .  v/9  =  1 ; 

hence  the  bquation  of  thb  tanobnt  planb,  with  zs  toTSLvari'- 
able  (while  v  is  2l  fixed)  vector,  is  found  to  take  this  simple  form  : 

S.  va^  1 ; 
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or  if  we  choose  to  write  it  so, 

And  hence  again  it  follows,  by  the  principles  of  the  present  Lec- 
ture, that  the  rectproca/ v'S  of  the  foregoing  normal  vector  v, 
represents^  in  length  andd^reciion^  the  perpendicular  let  faU  from 
the  centre  of  the  ellipsoid  upon  the  tangent  plane.  On  this  ac- 
count I  have  been  led,  in  imitation  of  a  phraseology  of  which  a 
happy  use  has  been  made  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  in  connexion 
with  other  researches,  to  call  the  vector  v  itself  the  vector  of 
PROXIMITY  of  the  ellipsoid:  because  it  serves  to  mark,  by  its 
direction  and  its  length,  the  direction  and  the  nearness  (to  the 
centre)  of  the  superficial  element  of  the  ellipsoid,  or  of  the  tan- 
gent plane;  since  it  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  perpendicular  let  iall 
on  that  plane  from  the  centre. 

482.  The  equation  of  the  tangent  plancy  assigned  in  the  last 
article,  may,  by  the  value  v  -  ^p,  and  by  the  relation  between 
the  functions  ^  and  /,  be  also  written  thus : 

w  being  still  the  variable  vector,  terminating  at  a  variable  point 
p  on  the  plane,  and  p  being  the  fixed  vector,  terminating  at  the 
given  point  b  of  contact.  But  let  us  now  conceive  that  an  ex^ 
temal  point  p,  with  vector  w^  is  given^  and  that  we  wish  to  find 
the  point  of  contact  b,  or  to  find  its  vector  p.  For  this  purpose 
we  may  still  employ  the  last  written  equation  ;  and  it  gives  now 
a  plane  locus  for  the  point  ofcontact^  which  plane  evidently 
must  be  precisely  that  one  which  is  called  the  the  polar  plans 
of  p,  with  respect  to  the  ellipsoid  (compare  422,  423).  Every 
point  on  this  plane  is  said  to  be  conjugate  to  the  point  p,  with 
respect  to  the  given  ellipsoid;  and  the  form  of  the  function/ 
shews  (by  476)  that  this  relation  between  two  conjugate  points 
is  (as  it  is  known  to  be)  a  reciprocal  one  (compare  again  423). 
We  may  therefore  say  that  the  equation 

l=/(p>w)j 

expresses  the  condition  necessary  in  order  that  the  two  vectors 
p  and  t7  (both  drawn  from  the  centre)  may  terminate  on  two 
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cgnjugate  points :  and  for  the*Bame  reason  we  may  call  this  for- 
mula the  EQUATION  OF  CONJUGATION  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  VECTORS, 

p  and  7Sy  or  between  their  terminations,  e  and  p.  If  we  change 
tar  to  pw9  where  pis  a.  scalar  coefficient,  the  equation  of  conjuga- 
tion is  changed  to  the  following : 

1  =/(/),  pw),  or  p-»  =/(p,  tsr) ; 

and  then  by  supposing  the  number  p  to  increase  without  limit,  or 
the  point  p  to  go  off  to  infinity ,  the  equation  takes  the  form, 

0=/0>,t!T): 

which  was  found  by  a  different  process  in  art.  476,  as  the  equa- 
tion of  the  j^/aittf  of  contact  of  the  ellipsoid  with  an  enveloping 
cylinder,  whose  generating  right  lines  have  the  direction  of  9; 
or  as  the  condition  for  the  tangent  plane  at  the  extremity  of  the 
semi-diameter  p  being  parallel  to  that  given  vector  zs.  Accord- 
ingly, this  last  equation,  0  -/(p,  tcr),  or  at  least  one  of  the  same 
form,  was  assigned  in  478,  as  expressing  a  relation  of  conjuga- 
tion between  two  directions,  and  not  between  two  points,  at 
least  if  the  points  be  supposed  to  be  both  tX  finite  distances  from 
the  centre. 

483.  An  external  point  p  being  given  by  its  vector  77,  we 
may  propose  to  find  the  equation  of  the  cone  of  tangents 
to  the  ellipsoid,  which  can  be  drawn  from  this  point  p  (compare 
425,  461).  If  p  be  still  the  vector  of  a  point  e  of  contact,  we 
shall  have  the  conditions, 

and  if  in  these  we  make 

where  ^  is  a  scalar,  and  r  a  vector  drawn  in  the  direction  of  one 
of  the  tangents  from  p,  we  find 

l=/t!T  +  2(/'(w,r)  +  /yr, 
l=/w  +  //(t!T,  r); 

and  therefore  also  (subtracting,  and  dividing  by  t), 

0  •=/(«,  r)  +  tfr. 
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Eliminating  t  between  the  two  last  equations,  we  get 

and  this  is  one  form  of  the  equation  of  the  cone^  with  the  vertex 
taken  for  the  origin  of  the  variable  vector  r :  because  r  in  it 
may  be  changed  to  tr^  each  member  being  then  multiplied  by  P. 
Changing,  therefore,  r  to  p  ~  'sr,  and  observing  that 

/(«T,  p  -  w)  =/(p,  w)  -fiff  . 
fip-ta)  ^fp  +/ff  -  2/(p,  «t), 

the  lately  written  form  becomes,  after  a  few  very  easy  reductions, 

{/0..«)-i)»-(/p-i)(/^-O; 

such  then  is  another  form  of  the  equation  of  the  enveloping 
CONE,  with  the  origin  at  the  centre  of  the  ellipsoid;  the  g^ven 
vector  of  the  vertex  being  77,  and  p  being  the  variable  vector  of  a 
point  upon  the  conic  surface. 

484.  Another  mode  of  obtaining  the  same  equation  of  this 
enveloping  cone,  is  to  change  p  to  w  +  t(p-w)y  or  to  tp  +  uw, 
where  ^  +  tf «  1 ,  in  the  two  first  equations  of  the  foregoing  article ; 
and  then  to  eliminate  /,  or  to  eliminate  ut'^f  between  the  two  re- 
sulting equations, 

r  +  2/M  +  u^^C^fp  +  2^ti/(p,  7a)  +  ti'/sT, 
^  +  M  =  //  (p,  «t)  +  t(/W ; 

which  give,  by  easy  combinations, 
and  therefore,  as  before, 

{/0.,«)-i)»-(/p-i)(/w-i). 

By  changing  tv,  as  in  the  last  article,  to  pv,  and  then  supposing 
jp  infinite,  the  enveloping  cone  becomes  an  enveloping  ctlin- 

B9  whose  generating  lines  are  parallel  to  zs :  and  the  equation 

this  q^linder  is  thus  found  to  be. 


/(p,«)'-»(/p-l)A 
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Accordingly  we  know  (by  476)  that  the  curve  of  contact  along 
which  this  cylinder  envelopes  the  ellipsoid,  has  for  equations, 

/(p,'aT)-0;/p  =  l; 

as,  for  the  curve  of  contact  with  the  cone^  the  equations  were, 

485.  As  verifications  of  these  results,  let  us  suppose  the  ra- 
dius Tjc  of  the  diacentric  sphere,  in  the  construction  of  art.  466, 
to  vanish;  the  ellipsoid  will  evidently  then  degenerate  into  a 
sphere^  with  Ti  for  its  radius :  and  accordingly  the  equation  of 
art.  465, 

T  («p  +  pic)  =  «*-*•, 
reduces  itself  to 

Tp  =  T«,  when  k  =  0. 

Under  the  same  condition,  the  equation  which  determines  v  in 
art.  474  as  a  function  of  p,  or  which  assigns  the  form  of  ^p  in  art. 
475,  becomes 

t*v  =  t'pt  or  v  =  ^p  =5  t"'p ; 

hence  by  476,  we  have  (if  k  still  =  0), 

/(p,OT)«i7S.pi!T;/p  =  «->»; 

and  the  equation /p  «  1  of  the  ellipsoid  becomes  that  of  a  sphere, 

l=/p  =  r»p%  or,  p«  =  i». 

The  equation  of  the  cone  enveloping  the  ellipsoid  becomes,  when 
we  thus  pass  to  the  sphere, 

(S.pi;T-i»)»=(p»-i»)(tD>-i'), 
or 

(S.pw)»-p»«j»  =  -t»(p»  +  «j»-2S.pw); 

that  is  (compare  460), 

(V.ptST)»=-t«(p-'BT)% 

which  coincides  with  one  of  the  equations  in  461,  when  we 
change  zs  to  /3,  and  c'  to  -  c'.  For  the  cylinder  enveloping  the 
sphere,  we  should  find  by  recent  methods  the  equation : 

(V.p«)*  =  -i*«j»,  or  TV.pw«T*.Tw; 
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and  accordingly  we  taw,  in  431,  that  the  equation, 

TV.po  =  a, 

represented  a  cylinder  of  revolution,  with  the  vector  a  for  its 
axis,  and  with  aTa'^  for  its  radius. 

486.  The  equation  of  conjugation  between  two  directions, 
assigned  in  478,  or  the  formula 

/*(<T,  r)aO,  becomes  S.<ft"0,  when  ic«0; 

and  thereby  reproduces  the  known  result  that  any  two  directions 
which  are  conjugate  relatively  to  a  sphere  are  rectangular  with 
respect  to  each  other ;  while  the  more  general  equation  of  con- 
jugation between  two  vectors  p  and  77,  or  between  the  two  points 
where  those  vectors  terminate,  which  was  assigned  in  482, 
namely, 

fipi  «^)  =  1>  becomes  S .  prs = i* : 

and  therefore  agrees  with  the  equation 

S  .  p<T  ■»  —  a', 

of  art.  423,  when  we  change  t?  to  <r,  and  denote  the  radius  Ti 
by  a.  And  if  we  wish  to  shew  by  calculation^  from  the  proper- 
ties of  the  function^  that  the  harmonic  section  by  the  polar 
plane  holds  good  (as  it  is  well  known  to  do)  not  only  for  the  sphere 
but  for  the  ellipsoid^  we  have  only  to  imitate  the  process  of  art. 
462,  by  making 

and  then  substituting  for  t  the  semi-sum  of  the  two  roots  of 
the  following  quadratic  equation  in  x : 

!=/(©+ «-*r) 
«>fc+  2«-y(w,  r)  +  x'^fi^ 
or 

«» (/sj  - 1)  +  2x/(w,  r) +>?•  =  0. 

For  this  semi-sum  is  evidently 

/-/(«,r)  (I -/«)->. 
and  therefore  the  rector  p  of  the  point  of  harmonic  aection  of  a 
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variable  secant  of  the  ellipsoid,  drawn  from  the  extremity  of  the 
given  vector  «,  is  (if  the  centre  a  be  still  the  origin  of  p\ 

p  =  w+  r  (1  -fia)f{7a,  r)->  ; 

bnt  if  we  operate  on  this  expression  by  i\ie  Junctional  character 
ristiCffiwf  ),  or  by  the  characteristic  of  opercUion^  S.to^,  we 
obtain  (by  476,  477)  the  result, 

/(p,«T)=/(w,p)=>fe  +  (l ->fe)-l : 

that  is,  by  482,  we  obtain  the  equation  of  the  polar  plane, 

487.  The  expressions  in  471,  472,  473,  for  X,  fc,  ^,  give  the 
equations : 

5-X   5-M    X-M 


l-IC 


A  +  A'; 


where  X,  /lc,  ^  are  the  vectors  of  the  three  corners,  l,  m,  n,  of  a 
certain  variable  triangle,  in  the  plane  of  the  fixed  triangle  abc. 
If  then  we  observe  that  0,  i  -  ic,  and  -  k  are  (by  466)  the  vectors 
of  the  three  corners,  a,  b,  c,  of  that  fixed  or  generating  triangle 
which  was  described  in  our  construction  of  the  ellipsoid,  when  the 
centre  a  is  still  made  the  common  origin  of  vectors,  we  shall  see 
that  the  equations, 

NL4-CA  =  MN  -1-  BC  =  LM  ^  AB=s-  (A  +  A'), 

hold  good ;  and  that  therefore  the  new  and  variable  triangle  lmk 
is  SIMILAR  to  the  old  tuid  Jixed  triangle  abc;  while  it  is  also 
SIMILARLY  SITUATED,  in  One  common  plane  therewith,  namely, 
in  the  plane  of  the  greatest  and  least  axes  of  the  ellipsoid  ;  the 
sides  LM,  MN,  NL  of  the  one  triangle  being />ara//6/  and  j^ropor- 
tional  to  the  sides  ab,  bc,  ca,  of  the  other;  while  it  follows  from 
471,  472,  that  the  two  variable  points  l  and  m  are  situated  on 
the  same  indefinite  straight  line  as  the  two  fixed  points  a  and  b  : 
that  is,  on  the  axis  of  that  circumscribing  cylinder  of  revolution, 
which  has  been  considered  in  former  articles.  The  two  vectors 
AD,  AE,  of  the  two  points  d,  e,  in  the  same  construction  of  the 
ellipsoid,  being,  by  466,  respectively  equal  to  <r-K  and  p,  where 
<Tp  =  -  pK,  and  therefore 

* 

(<T  -  k)'p  ■■  -  /ok  -  icp  «  -  2S .  icp ; 
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we  have,  by  471} 

(<t-ic)p  =  X(i-ic)  =  A(i-k)». 

But  in  general  if  two  pairs  of  co-initial  vectors^  as  here  a-ic,  p^ 
and  X,  I  -  K,  give,  when  respectively  multiplied  together,  one  earn* 
mon  scalar  product,  they  terminate  in  four  concircular  painU  : 
the  four  points  d,  b,  l,  b,  are  therefore  contained  on  the  circum- 
ference of  one  common  circle :  and  consequently  the  point  l,  of 
recent  articles,  may  be  found  by  an  elementary  construction,  de- 
rived from  this  simple  calculation  with  quaternions :  namely,  as 
the  second  point  o/ intersection  of  the  circle  bob  with  the  straight 
line  AB,  which  is  situated  in  the  plane  of  that  circle. 
488.  Again,  by  471,  472,  we  have 

therefore  the  point  b  of  the  ellipsoid  is  the  vertex  of  an  isoceles 
triangle,  constructed  on  lm  as  base  ;  and  the  point  m  may  thus 
be  found  as  the  intersection  of  the  same  straight  line  ab  (or  al) 
with  a  circle  described  round  the  point  b  as  centre,  in  the  plane 
of  ABB,  and  having  its  radius  equal  to  the  mean  semi-axis  of  the 
ellipsoid.  When  the  two  points  l  and  m  have  thus  been  found, 
the  third  point  n  can  then  be  deduced  from  them,  in  an  equally 
simple  geometrical  manner,  by  drawing  parallels,  ln,  mn,  to  the 
sides  AC,  BC  of  the  generating  triangle  abc,  from  which  the  ellip- 
soid itself  has  been  constructed.  It  is  clear,  from  what  has  been 
already  shewn,  not  only  that  these  two  sides  ln,  mn,  of  the  new 
and  variable  triangle  lmn,  are  parallel  to  the  two  cyclic  nor- 
mals of  the  ellipsoid,  but  also  that  they  are  portions  of  the  axes 
qfthe  two  circles  which  are  contained  upon  the  surface  of  that  el- 
lipsoid^ and  pass  through  the  point  b  on  that  surface;  l  and m  being 
points  on  those  two  axes,  because  they  are  the  centres  of  two 
spheres,  which  contain  the  two  circles  respectively ;  while  the  point 
N  of  intersection  of  those  two  axes  has  been  seen  to  be  the  centre 
of  that  common  sphere  (473),  which  contains  upon  itself  both 
those  two  circular  sections,  and  is  doubly  tangent  (by  474)  to  the  ' 
ellipsoid,  namely,  at  the  two  points  of  intersection  of  the  two  cir- 
Some  of  these  results,  with  others  yet  to  be  established,  will 
lustcated  by  a  new  diagram  (figure  100),  which  is  reserved 
a  future  article  (art.  493). 
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489.  In  the  present  Lecture  we  have  not  as  yet  assumed 
the  Associative  Principle  of  Multiplication,  although  it  has  been 
several  times  alluded  to ;  but  there  will  be  found  no  difficulty 
now  in  proving  anew  that  associative  property,  as  we  have  pro- 
mised to  do,  with  the  help  of  the  distributive  principle.  For  this 
purpose,  let  us  make 


then 


0  =  Va  =  V6-Vc=Sa  =  S^  =  Sy; 

*.ry  =  (c  +  7).(6  +  )3)(a  +  a) 

=  (c  +  7) .  (6a  +  6a  + /3a  +  /3a) 

=  c .  Ja  +  c .  6a  +  c .  /3a  +  c . /3o 

+  7  .  6a  +  y .  6a  +  7  . /3a  +  y . /3a ; 

and  in  like  manner 

*r.y=sc6.a  +  c6  .o  +  c/3.a  +  c/3.a 
+  76  .  a  +  76 .  a  +  7/3 .  a  +  7/3  .  a ; 

where  c,ba  =  cb.a  hj algebra^  because  a,  6,  c  are  scalar s;  and 
for  the  same  reason,  by  comparatively  easy  principles  of  this  cal- 
culus (see  the  Third  Lecture),  we  have  c.6a  =  c6.a,  c.[ia  = 
c^  *  ay  c  ,  /3a  =  c/3  .  a,  7 .  6a  =  76 .  a,  7  •  6a  =  76  •  a,  7 .  /3a  =  7/3 .  a. 
It  remains  then  only  to  prove  the  associative  formula  for  the 
MULTIPLICATION  OF  THREE  VECTORS,  namely  the  equation, 

7  .  /3a  =  7^  .  a  ; 

which  has  indeed  already  been  discussed  at  some  length  in  the 
Fifth  Lecture,  in  connexion  with  spherical  constructions^  but 
which  we  now  desire  to  establish  anew,  independently  of  figures 
on  a  sphere.     Make  for  this  purpose,  as  in  art.  406, 

0  =  /3'+/3%/31a,  /3^±a; 

make  also,  as  we  are  evidently  allowed  to  do,  by  projections  on 
three  rectangular  lines, 

we  shall  have,  by  the  distributive  principle, 
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7^.a-y/3'-a  +  7^\a  +  7''/y.a  +  7'^\a  +  7'^/3'.a  +  y'^^\o; 

and  are  to  shew  that  each  term  of  the  one  expression  is  eqaal  to 
the  corresponding  term  of  the  other ;  in  which  comparison  of 
term  with  term,  we  may  obviously  introduce  or  suppress  any 
scalar  co^cients^  and  so  may  assume,  without  any  real  loss  of 
generality,  the  values, 

7'=  /3'«»  o,  7*'"  j3^*  a >  7""«  aa,  Ta  =»  Ta ; 

a  being  a  new  line  perpendicular  to  a,  in  the  plane  of  a  and  /3. 

We  may  even  conceive  that  the  system  of  three  rectangular  lines, 

a,  a  J  aa\  coincides  with  the  system  t,y,  k  (compare  art.  77); 

and  then  the  six  equations  to  be  proved  are  seen  to  be  true, 

under  the  forms, 

•    ••        •     ••    •     •    ••       ••     ••     ••    • 

f .  It  =:-f  =  tt . » ;  t  .^t  =  -tA  =  At  =  y .  t, 

j.tt  =  -^«-Ai»jt.f;  j.^t  =  -jA  =  -f=^.t; 

A.tt  =  -A=yt«=At  ,1 ;  k.ji^-'kk^  I  ^-ii-kj,  t. 

It  was  nearly  thus  that  I  was  originally  led  to  perceive  the  truth 
of  the  associative  principle  of  multiplication  of  quaternions,  after 
having  established  as  definitions  (though  not  as  wholly  arbitrary 
ones)  the  fundamental  formulae  respecting  the  multiplications  of 
ijk,  and  having  assumed  (as  I  at  first  did)  from  algebraical  analo- 
gies, the  truth  of  the  distributive  principle ;  although  I  found  my- 
self compelled  to  rgect  the  commutative  property  of  multiplica- 
tion, as  not  generally  true  fir  quaternions. 

490.  It  was  shewn,  in  the  two  preceding  Lectures,  that  the 
investigation  and  employment  of  the  associative  principle  of 
multiplication,  without  thb  distbibutivb,  led  to  many  inte- 
resting inquiries  and  results,  especially  as  regarded  spherical 
geometry :  and  the  present  Lecture  may  have  already  sufficed  to 
shew  that  many  other  geometrical  inquiries  of  interest  may  be 
suggested  and  assisted,  by  the  distributive  principle,  without 
THB  ASSOCIATIVE,  for  ins'tance,  as  regards  the  generation  of  the 
ellipsoid.  The  Calculus  of  Quaternions  would,  however,  be  ex« 
tremdy  incomplete,  if  it  vrere  permanently  deprived  of  the  use  of 
^her  of  these  two  important  principles  :  and  indeed  the  comftt- 
/  ]  nation  of  both  is  essential^  in  many  of  its  more  advanced  applica* 
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tions.  Without  entering  at  present  on  any  question  which  could 
seem  to  you  difficult,  I  shall  resume  the  discussion  of  the  equa- 
tion of  the  ellipsoid,  employing  both  principles  freely. 

491.  Resuming  therefore  the  equation  of  art.  465  for  the  el- 
lipsoid, namely, 

T  (ip  +  pk)  =  «*-*•, 

let  us  introduce  two  new  constant  vectors  i'  and  k,  connected 
with  the  two  former  constant  vectors  c,  jc,  by  the  relations. 


which  give 


IK  =  i'lc  =  T .  lie ; 

»c'=i"*T.Mcsa-  Tic  •  U«, 
l' e=  ic"*  T .  tic "  -  Ti .  UlC, 

l^  *  I*,    IC**  =  IC*,     iV  =  ICl, 

ic'*-i'»=K»-i%  (i'-icO»=0-ic)». 
Substituting  for  c,  k  their  values  in  terms  of  i\  k  ,  namely 

£B|c    >  1  .  £fc,    Ksi    M  •  CIC, 

we  find 

V  +  pic-(ic'-V  +  /ot'"')T.cV«Tic'(ic'-V  +  pt''OT«'; 
T(ip  +  pic)-T.ic'(ic'-V+pt'-0«'-T(pi'+icp)  =  T(i>  +  pK'); 

the  above  cited  equation,  , 

T(ip  +  pic)  =  ic»-cS 

acquires  therefore,  by  these  substitutions,  the  new  but  analogous 
Jbrm,  wherein  we  see  that  i  and  k  have  merely  taken  the  places 
of  I  and  K : 

T(i>  +  pO"='c'*-*''- 

The  PERFECT  SIMILARITY  OF  THESE  TWO  FORMS  o/the  equation 
of  the  ellipsoid  renders  it  evident,  that  all  the  conclusions,  which 
have  been  deduced  from  the  one  form,  can,  with  suitable  and 
easy  modijications,  be  deduced  from  the  other  also.  Thus  if  we 
still  regard  the  centre  A  as  the  origin,  and  treat  i'-  k  and  -k  as 
the  vectors  of  two  new  fixed  points^  b'  and  c',  we  may  consider 
abV  as  a  new  generating  triangle;  and  may  derive  from  it 
the  SAME  ellipsoid  as  before,  by  a  geometrical  process  of  gene- 
ration or  construction,  which  is  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  pro- 
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cess  already  assigned,  bat  which  employs  (compare  the  end  of 
art  470)  a  new  diacbntric  sphbrb,  whereof  the  centre  is  at 
the  new  point  c'  while  its  radius  («  Tk  »  Tk)  has  the  same 
length  as  in  the  former  construction.  Forinstance,  the  two  new 
sides,  b'c'  and  ac',  or  - 1  and  -  k\  which  indeed  have  (by  the 
present  article)  the  same  directions  as  k  and  i,  or  as  the  two  old 
sides  CA  and  cb,  ipust  have  (like  them)  the  directions  of  the  two 
cyclic  normals :  and  the  third  new  side,  ab'  or  i  -  k\  must  be  the 
axis  of  a  second  cylinder  o/ revolution^  circumscribed  round  the 
same  ellipsoid^  and  enveloping  also  the  mean  sphere.  In  bet 
this  new  side  ab'  is  that  semi-diameter  of  the  ellipsoid  which 
was  denoted  by  ap  in  fig.  99,  art.  467 ;  and  it  was  remarked,  at 
the  end  of  that  article,  although  only  by  a  sort  of  anticipation, 
now  justified,  that  the  diameter  pf',  in  that  figure,  was  thus  the 
axis  of  revolution  of  a  second  cylinder,  enveloping  both  the  mean 
sphere  and  the  ellipsoid.  It  may  be  noticed  here,  that  the  new 
generating  triangle  abV  is  simply  the  reflexion  of  the  old  gene- 
rating triangle  abc,  with  respect  to  the  major  axis. 

492.  If  we  determine,  on  this  new  axis  ab',  two  new  points 
l'  and  m',  with  two  new  vectors,  X'and  fi\  analogous  to  the  lately 
considered  vectors  X  and  ^,  and  assigned  by  similar  equations, 
namely  by  the  following, 

X{ic-i)'^icp-^pKj  p{i-K)=^ip  +  pi\ 

we  shall  have  results  analogous  to  those  of  articles  471,  472, 
namely, 

T  0»  - X') - T  0. -;,')  =  ('c'*- .")  T  (.'- r'r  =  « I 

where  b  still  denotes  the  length  of  the  mean  semi-axis  of  the 
ellipsoid.     Again,  the  relations  between  i,  jc,  i\  k\  give 

4S.Kp  +  icS.ip  =  (T.i'ic')M'c'"'S.*'-V  +  i'-*S-ic'-V) 

=  «'S  •  Kp  +  Ic'S  •  « p, 

because 

(T.iV)«- *'««'»; 

^^^oe  of  the  expressions  for  i^  in  473  becomes  therefore 

'^J  AN-5--2(i'.|/)-«(i'S.ic>  +  ic'S.i», 

i  being  still  the  vector  of  the  same  point  n  as  before,  namely  (by 
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474)  ihe/oot  of  the  normal  to  the  ellipsoid,  which  is  drawn  at 
the  extremity  of  p.     But  by  the  recent  values  of  X's  piy  we  have 


(t'-ic')>'=  +  2(£'--ic')S.i>; 


consequently 


i^XJ^fj^X-fi^ 


=  2r. 


£  -  K 


if  we  make  for  abridgment, 

^"   T(i'-ic')»    • 

and  hence  it  is  easy  to  infer,  by  reasonings  similar  to  those  of 
art.  487)  that  the  new  variable  triangle  l'm'k  is  similar  to  the  new 
fixed  triangle  abV,  and  similarly  situated  in  one  common  plane 
therewith  ;  namely  in  the  common  plane  of  the  old  and  new  ge- 
nerating triangles,  which  is  also  that  of  the  greatest  and  least 
axes  of  the  ellipsoid.  We  have  also,  by  the  equations  last  esta- 
blished, combined  with  the  analogous  equations  of  487,  and  with 
the  relations  (491)  between  c,  k,  i',  k,  the  following  formulae : 

which  may  also  be  thus  written. 


e-A* 


e-x 


where  the  symbol 


v->o 


may  represent  any  scalar  :  as  the  analogous  symbol, 

s-»o, 

may  represent  any  vbctob.     We  have  therefore  equations  of 

the  forms, 

£-X'  =  «(?-Ai);?-/i'=y(?-X); 

where  x  and  y  are  scalars  :  in  fact,  with  the  recent  meaning  of 
the  scalar  z,  we  have  (by  the  articles  just  cited), 

2k 
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_      **'  _      '         K  _     —Z     —K 


Zt  Z      I        -  z 


-  T- 


^     $-X    A  +  A'ic     A  +  A' 

Now  the  quaternion  quotient  of  the  two  vectors  £~X  and 
5-fe  could  not  reduce  itself  to  a  scalar  ^  if  those  vectors  were  not 
parallel  to  esLch  other,  or  to  some  common  line  (compare  122, 
407);  the  recent  equation, 

shews  therefore  that  the  three  co-initial  vectors^  \\  /tx,  £,  must 
terminate  upon  one  common  right  line,  or  that  their  three  ex- 
treme points,  l',  m,  n,  are  collinear.  In  like  manner  the  equa« 
tion, 

shews  that  the  terminations,  l,  m',  n,  of  the  three  vectors  X,  ^',  (, 
are  situated  on  one  straight  line  :  so  that  the  two  straight  lines^ 
l'm,  lm',  or  their  prolongations,  must  cross  each  other  in  the 
point  V.  Indeed,  if  it  had  not  been  designed  to  exemplify  some 
processes  o/ calculation,  we  might  have  more  rapidly  inferred  the 
fact  of  this  intersection  from  the  parallelisms, 

LN  I  AC  n  c'fi'  n  nm',  and  mn  Q  bc  Q  c  a  ||  nl'. 

But  the  two  lines,  lm',  ml',  may  be  regarded  as  the  diagonals 
of  a  certain  quadrilateral  inscribed  in  a  circle;  namely,  the 
plane  quadrilateral  lmm'l',  of  which  the  four  corners  are,  by  what 
has  been  already  shewn,  at  one  common  and  constant  distance 
=  6,  from  the  variable  point  e  of  the  ellipsoid.  (Or  the  concircu- 
larity  of  the  four  points  l,  m,  m',  l',  might  be  established  on  the 
plan  of  487,  by  means  of  the  equation,  ^'X'  =  Xft  =  p'+ &*.)  If 
then  we  here  content  ourselves  with  assuming  it  as  known,  that 
when  a  straight  line  af  (=  b^v  =  en)  is  drawn  from  the  centre  a  of 
an  ellipsoid,  so  as  to  be  in  direction  opposite,  and  in  length  rect- 

procally  proportional^  to  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  same 

iriBK  centre  a  on  the  tangent  plane  at  b,  this  line  must  terminate  in  a 
.1  point  F  on  the  surbce  of  another  ellipsoid;  which  new  siir- 
'  I    face  is  concentric  with,  and  is  (in  a  certain  welUknown  sense) 
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Fig.  100. 


iteciPRocAL  to  ihBLtJbrmer  ellipsoid,  which  contains  the  point  b 
itself  (or  the  termination  of  the  vector  p)  :  we  may  combine  the 
recent  results,  so  as  to  obtain  the  following  ^eome/rtca/ coft^^rtic- 
tion^  which  serves  to  generate  a  system  of  two  reciprocal 
ELLIPSOIDS,  by  means  of  a  moving  sphere. 

493.  Conceive  then  a  sphere,  with  constant  radius  =  i,  but 
variable  centre  e,  of  which  e'  represents  the  projection,  on  the 
plane  of  the  annexed  figure  100;  let  this  sphere  be  supposed  to 
movcy  so  that  it  always 
intersects  two  Jixed 
and  mutually  inter- 
secting straight  lines^ 
AB,  ab',  mfour  points 
L,  M,  l',  m',  of  which 
L  and  M  are  on  ab, 
while  \J  and  m'  are  on 
ab';  and  let  it  farther 
be  supposed  that  one 
diagonal,  lm',  of  the 
inscribed  quadrilate- 
ral lmm'l',  is  con- 
stantly parallel  to  a 
third  fixed   line    ac, 

which  will  oblige  the  other  diagonal  l'm  of  the  same  quadrilate- 
ral to  move  parallel  to  a  fi)urth  fixed  line  ac'.  Let  n  be  the 
point  in  which  the  diagonals  intersect;  and  conceive  a  line  af 
so  drawn  as  to  be  equal  in  length  and  similar  in  direction  to  en  ; 
or  so  that  AENF  shall  be  a  parallelogram ,  projected  into  ae^nf^ 
in  the  figure.  Then  the  locus  of  the  centre  e  of  the  moving 
sphere  is  one  ellipsoid;  and  the  locus  of  the  opposite  corner  f  of 
the  parallelogram  is  another  ellipsoid  reciprocal  thereto.  These 
two  ellipsoids  have  a  common  centre  a,  and  a  common  mean  axisy 
which  is  equal  to  the  diameter  (26)  of  the  moving  sphere^  and  is 
a  mean  proportional  between  the  greatest  axis  of  either  ellip- 
soid and  the  least  axis  of  the  other  ;  of  which  two  last-mentioned 
axes  the  directions  coincide.  Two  sides^  ae,  af,  of  the  parallelo- 
gram AENF,  are  thus  two  semi-diameters  which  may  be  regarded 

2k2 
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as  mutually  redproccdy  one  of  the  one  ellipsoid,  and  the  other  of 
the  other;  but  because  they  fall  at  opposite  sides  of  the /?riftc»- 
pal  plane  (containing  the  four  fixed  lines  and  the  greatest  and 
least  axes  of  the  two  ellipsoids),  it  may  be  proper  to  call  them, 
more  fully,  opposite  reciprocal  semi-diameters  ;  and  to  call  the 
points  E  and  f,  in  which  they  terminate,  opposite  reciprocal 
points.  The  two  other  sides,  en,  fn,  of  the  same  variable  pa* 
rallelogram,  are  the  normals  to  the  two  ellipsoids^  meeting  each 
other  in  the  point  n,  upon  the  common  principal  plane.  In  that 
plane,  the  two  former  fixed  lines,  ab,  ab',  are  the  euses  of  two 
cylinders  of  revolution^  circumscribed  about  the  first  ellipsoid ; 
and  the  two  latter  fixed  lines,  ac,  ac',  are  the  two  cycKc  normals 
of  the  same  first  ellipsoid  :  while  the  diagonals  lm',  ml',  of  the 
inscribed  quadrilateral  in  the  construction,  are  the  aaes  of  the 
two  circles  on  the  surface  of  that  first  ellipsoid,  which  circles 
pass  through  the  point  e,  that  is,  through  the  centre  of  the 
moving  sphere ;  and  the  intersection  n  of  those  two  diagonals  is 
the  centre  of  another  sphere^  which  cuts  the  first  ellipsoid  in  the 
system  of  those  two  circles  ;  all  which  is  easily  adapted,  by  suit- 
able interchanges,  to  the  other  or  reciprocal  ellipsoid^  and  flows 
with  facility  from  the  quaternion  equations  above  given,  and 
from  the  remarks  that  have  been  made  in  recent  articles. 

494.  If  we  introduce  five  new  vectors,  X^,  /u^,  X/,  /u/,  5^  of 
five  new  points  l  ,  m^,  l/,  m/,  h,  connected  with  those  lately  con* 
aidered  by  the  relations  : 

X=AL  =  LE=p-X;   /LC,=  AM^=ME=p-/ti; 

X/=  al'=  l'e  =  p - X';  /Lc/=  am/=  m'e  =  p -/ti'; 

5^  =  AH  =  N  E  =  p  -  g  (=  -  6»i;  =  fa)  ; 

then,  by  471,472,  492, 

T\-T^,-TX>T^>6; 


t-K        l-K 


A  =  V-'0; 


IC— I        K-l 

£lA-^._i-v-'0- 

—      ■"       i'  "*  ^       ^ » 
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o=v^=v^=veLz>i.;; 

4-ie  «-ie  f>~"M/ 

and  because 

we  shall  have,  by  487,  492, 


5- 


f^y 


K 

X 


t  —  K 


=  A  +  A'=V-'0; 


>;i=??y'=?Lz^'=z=v-o: 


«  -ic 


whence  again  it  follows,  by  491,  that 


because 


c'  B  IC,   icl  I. 


Hence,  on  the  plan  of  recent  articles,  we  may  infer  that  the  five 
new  points  are  all  situated  in  one  common  plane^  which  is  parallel 
to  the  principal  plane  (493),  and  contains  the  point  b  of  the  ori- 
ginal ellipsoid ;  while  H  is  the  point  reciprocal  to  B,  upon  the 
second  or  reciprocal  ellipsoid,  and  is  diametrically  opposite  to 
the  point  f  thereon.  In  fact,  so  much  as  this  might  at  once  be 
inferred  from  the  circumstance,  expressed  by  the  five  equations, 


AL=LB,    AM=ME,    AL'=  l'e,    AM'=m'j 

le  five  lines  ll.  mm.  l'l'.  m'm'.  nh. 


E,   AH  =  N£, 


that  the  five  lines  ll  ,  mm^,  l'l/,  m'm/,  nh,  bisect  and  are  bi- 
sected by  the  line  ab  ;  or  that  alel,,  &c.,  are  parallelograms. 
The  equations  above  written  also  shew  that  the  four  new  points, 
L ,  M^  l/,  m/,  are  situated  on  one  common  circle  of  the  mean 
sphere^  namely,  its  intersection  with  the  above-mentioned  paral- 
lel plane  ;  that  the  lines  l  M^  and  l/m/  are  parallel  respectively  to 
the  lately  considered  lines  ab,  ab',  and  intersect  each  other  in  the 
point  B  of  the  original  ellipsoid ;  and  that  the  lines  l^m/  and  l'm 
are  parallel  respectively  to  ac,  ac',  and  cross  in  the  correspond- 
ing point  H,  of  the  reciprocal  ellipsoid.  And  hence  we  may 
derive  the  following  method  of  generating  a  system  of  two  reci- 
procal ellipsoids  by  means  of  a  FIXED  SPHBRE,  which  seems  to 


i 
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possess  some  advantages  over  the  process  lately  given,  for  the 
generation  of  such  a  system  by  means  of  a  moving  sphere^  but  is 
intimately  connected  therewith. 

495.  In  the  fixed  sphere  (of  which  the  centre  is  a,  and  the 
radius  b\  inscribe  a  plane  quadrilateral,  l  m^l/m/,  of  which  the 
four  successive  sides,  lm^,  m^l',  l'm/,  m/l,  shall  be  respectively 
parallel  to  four  fixed  right  lines,  ab,  ac\  ab',  ac;  and  then  pro- 
long, if  necessary,  the  first  and  third  sides  till  they  meet  in  a  point 
B,  and  denote  by  h  the  intersection  of  the  second  and  fourth  sides. 
Then  these  two  points  of  intersection^  e  and  h,  of  the  two  pairs  of 
opposite  sides  of  this  inscribed  quadrilateral  (which  sides  movepa^ 
rallel  to  themselves)^  will  be  two  reciprocal  points  on  two  recipro- 
cal  ellipsoids :  namely,  \he  same  system  of  ellipsoids  which  was 
otherwise  generated  in  493,  if  the  centre  a,  the  radius  (or  com- 
mon mean  semi-axis)  &,  and  the  directions  of  the  four  fixed  lines, 
be  the  same  in  the  two  constructions.  The  relation  of  recipro- 
city between  the  two  ellipsoids,  which  was  before  assumed  as 
knownj  is  made  very  evident  by  the  present  process ;  being  seen 
to  be  connected  with  the  passage  from  one  pair  of  opposite  sides 
of  an  inscribed  quadrilateral  to  the  other  pair.  The  same  con- 
sideration shews  also  clearly  (what  however  is  otherwise  known), 
that  the  cyclic  normals  ac,  ac',  of  the  first  ellipsoid  are  the  axes 
of  the  cylinders  of  revolution  circumscribed  about  the  second; 
and  that,  conversely,  the  axes  ab,  ab',  of  those  two  cylinders  of 
revolution,  which  have  been  seen  to  envelope  the  original  ellip- 
soid, are  the  normals  to  the  two  cyclic  planes  of  the  second  or 
reciprocal  surface. 

496.  Another  mode  of  generating  the  original  ellipsoid  is 
easily  derived  from  the  relations  established  in  some  of  the  re- 
cent articles.  Conceive  two  equal  spheres  to  slide  within 
TWO  CYLINDERS  of  revolution^  whose  axes  intersect  each  other^ 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  right  line  joining  the  centres  of  the 
spheres  shall  be  parallel  to  a  fixed  right  line;  then,  the  locus 
OF  THE  VARYING  .CIRCLE  in  which  the  two  spheres  intersect  each 
other  will  be  an  ellipsoid,  inscribed  at  once  in  both  the  cylin- 
dersy  so  as  to  touch  one  cylinder  along  one  ellipse  of  contact, 
and  the  other  cylinder  along  another  such  ellipse.  And  the  same 
ellipsoid  may  be  generated  as  the  locus  of  another  varying  cir- 
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cle,  which  shall  be  the  intersection  of  two  other  equal  spheres 
sliding  within  the  same  two  cylinders  of  revolution^  but  with  a 
connecting  line  of  centres  which  now  moves  parallel  to  another 
fixed  right  line;  provided  that  the  angle  between  these  two  fixed 
lines^  and  the  angle  between  the  axes  of  the  two  cylinders^  have 
both  one  common  pair  of  (internal  and  external)  bisectors^  which 
will  theii  coincide  in  direction  with  the  greatest  and  least  axes 
of  the  ellipsoid  :  while  the  diameter  of  each  of  the  four  sliding 
spheres  is  equal  to  the  mean  axis.  In  fact,  we  have  only  to  con- 
ceive (with  the  recent  significations  of  the  letters),  that  four 
spheres,  with  the  same  common  radius,  »  6,  are  described  about 
the  points  l,  m',  and  l',  m,  as  centres ;  for  then  the  first  pair  of 
spheres  will  cross  each  other  (if  they  cross  at  all),  in  one  drcular 
section  of  the  ellipsoid  ;  and  the  second  pair  of  spheres  will  cross 
(if  at  all)  in  another  circular  section  of  the  same  surface.  We 
might  also  conceive  an  arbitrary  curve  on  the  ellipsoid  to  be  de* 
scribed  by  the  vertex  "R  of  an  isosceles  triangle  lem'  (or  l'em), 
the  common  length  of  whose  two  equal  sides  is  constant,  and 
=  by  while  the  base  lm'  (or  l'm)  varies  indeed  in  length,  but 
moves  parallel  to  one  ^xed  right  line  ac  (or  ac'),  and  is  con- 
stantly inscribed  in  a  given  angle  bab',  l  (or  m)  moving  along 
the  given  right  line  ab,  and  m'  (or  l')  moving  along  another 
given  right  line  ab'.  Or,  we  might  conceive  the  two  equal  sides 
of  the  triangle  to  be  two  adjacent  sides  of  a  rhombus  of  constant 
perimeter^  of  which  one  diagonal  moves  parallel  to  itself  within 
a  given  rectilinear  angle,  while  the  plane  of  the  rhombus  turns^ 
according  to  an  arbitrary  law,  and  the  extremities  of  the  other 
diagonal  describe  two  curves  on  the  ellipsoid^  each  separately 
arbitrary,  but  not  entirely  unconnected  with  each  other. 

497.   With  the  recent  significations  of  the  letters,  we  have, 
by  492,  491,  472, 

=  (ip  +  pi)  {l  (iC-  0  IC"  *)"*  *=  (l/B  +  pi)  K  (iC-  0"*  *"* 

and 

/ti  =  A'(ic-i). 


-5 
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If  then  we  make  for  abridgment, 

and  employ  two  new  fixed  vectors,  i|  and  9,  defined  by  the  equa- 
tions, 

i,  =  TiU(£-jc),  e=TrU(K-»-r0  =  TKU(4'-O. 
which  give 

i-ic«T(i-ie)U(£-ie)  =  i|T*-^, 

and  also  (compare  464), 

along  with  other  analogous  or  connected  expressions,  some  of 
which  will  offer  themselves  to  our  notice  afterwards :  we  shall 
have  the  values, 

Hence  the  equations, 

T(p-;i)  =  i,  T0t>-X')  =  6, 

of  one  of  the  two  pairs  of  sliding  spheres,  may  be  made  to  assume 
the  forms : 

between  which  it  remains  to  eliminate  the  scalar  coe£Bcient  ^,  in 
order  to  find  in  a  new  way  an  equation  of  the  ellipsoid^  regarded 
as  the  locus  of  the  circle  in  which  the  two  spheres  intersect  each 
other.  And  it  will  be  useful  here  to  effect  this  elimination,  both 
as  an  exercise  in  the  present  Calculus,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
results  to  which  it  leads. 

498.  Squaring  for  this  purpose  the  two  last  written  equa- 
tions, we  find,  for  the  two  sliding  spheres,  the  two  following 
more  developed  equations : 

Taking  then  the  difference,  and  dividing  by  g^  we  find  the  equa- 
tion, 
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which,  relatively  to  py  is  linear^  and  may  be  considered  as  the 
equation  of  the  plane  of  the  varying  circle  of  intersection  of  the 
two  sliding  spheres ;  any  one  position  of  that  plane  being  dis- 
tinguished from  any  other  by  the  particular  value  of  the  variable 
coefficient  g.  Eliminating  therefore  that  coefficient  by  substitu- 
ting its  value,  namely, 

we  find  that  the  equation  of  the  ellipsoid,  regarded  as  the  locus 
of  the  varying  circle,  may  be  presented  under  either  of  the  two 
following  new  forms : 

rj,f  2||S.(d-l|)p' 


/      2eS.(n-0)p\ 


And  we  may  verify  that  these  two  last  equations  of  the  ellipsoid 
are  consistent  with  each  other,  by  observing  that  the  semisum  of 
the  two  vectors  under  the  signs  T  is  perpendicular  to  their  semi- 
difference  (as  it  ought  to  be,  in  order  to  allow  of  those  two  vec- 
tors themselves  having  any  common  length,  such  as  £) ;  or  that 
the  condition  of  rectangularity, 


(g  +  i|)S.(g-i,)p^g 


O'  -ij« 


fii 


is  satisfied :  which  may  be  proved  by  shewing  (compare  454), 
that  the  scalar  of  the  product  of  these  two  last  vectors  vanishes. 
We  may  also  verify  the  recent  forms  of  the  equation  of  the  ellip- 
soid, by  remarking  that  they  concur  in  giving  the  mean  semi- 
axis  by  as  equal  to  the  length  Tp  of  the  radius  of  that  diametral 
and  circular  section,  which  is  made  by  the  cyclic  plane  having 
for  equation, 

S.(0-i,)p  =  O; 

this  plane  being  found  by  the  consideration  that  f|  -  0  has  the  di- 
rection of  the  cyclic  normal  £,  because  (by  497), 
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(ii-0)T^^=i-K»r»  =  (l-ic>r«)£ 


so  that 


- 1"  (ic»  -  0  =  Ui  Tr» .  6T  0  -  le), 


i|-0  =  6Ut: 


or  by  making  the  coefficient  ^  =  0,  in  the  linear  formula  of  this 
article. 

499.  If  we  observe  that 

and  that 

T(i,-e)=6, 

while  the  vector  expression  (fl"- 1|')  p-  2i|S .  (0-f|)p  is  equal  co 
its  own  vector  part ;  we  shall  easily  see  that  the  first  of  the  two 
lately  obtained  equations  of  the  ellipsoid  may  be  successively 
transformed  as  follows : 

T(,-0)(0'-v)  =  i(e'-,') 

=  TV{(e'-,')p-2nS.(e-n)pl 
-TV{(fl»-i,»)p-,(0-„)p-i,/,(0-i,)} 

=  TV{0'p-i,(0p  +  p0)  +  ,pi,) 
^TV{(e-v)ep-np{9-n)]. 


But 


V.(e-ti)9p=V.p9{,e-n), 


because  in  general  for  any  three  vectors  a,  /3>  y  (compare  317), 
the  following  relations  hold  good, 

a/3y=-K.7/3a,   S.a^=-S.ypa,  V. a/3y  =  +  V. -y/Sa ; 

hence 

(fl»  -  n')  T  (,  -  fl)  =  T V.  0»«  -  np)  («  -  n) 
=  TV.(t,p-p9)(n-9): 
or,  more  concisely, 

I  TV.(r,p-p9)lJ{f,-e)  =  Q'-r,*: 

*  and  the  same  transformation  may  be  obtained  with  eqoal  ease, 
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from  the  second  form  of  the  equation  of  the  ellipsoid,  which  was 
deduced  in  the  foregoing  article.  Again,  the  versor  of  every  vec^ 
tor  has,  in  this  calculus,  di  negative  square  (see  113);  we  have 
therefore,  in  particular, 

{ U(, -()))»=- 1; 

and  under  the  sign  TV,  as  under  the  sign  T,  it  is  allowed  to  di- 
vide by  -1,  without  affecting  the  value  of  the  tensor;  it  is  there- 
fore permitted  to  write  the  equation  of  the  ellipsoid  under  the 
form: 

and  this  form  seems  to  me  to  be  deserving  of  attention,  on  ac- 
count of  the  simple  and  remarkable  geometrical  relations  to  the 
surface,  which  the  two  fixed  vectors^  fl,  d,  will  be  found  to  possess. 
500.  The  last  form  of  the  equation  of  the  ellipsoid,  which 
may  also  be  thus  written. 


v-e      T(i,-fl)' 


may  be  deduced  in  another  way,  as  follows,  from  the  equation, 

T  {ip  +  pK)  =  le*  -  c', 

of  articles  465,  &c.  :  and  the  deduction  will  be  an  useful  exer- 
cise.    Writing  the  cited  equation  thus, 

TfcMiiZl)=TO-,c), 

we  may  observe  that  while  the  denominator  of  the  fraction  in  the 
first  member  is  a  pure  scalar,  the  numerator  is  a  pure  vector; 
for  the  identity, 

I/O  +  pic  =  S  .  (i  +  ic)  p  +  V.  (c  -  ic)  p, 
gives 

S.(ip  +  p»c)(£-ic)  =  S.(c-»c)  V.(t-,c)p  =  0; 

because  generally,  for  any  two  vectors  a  and  /3, 

/3±V.)3a,  S./3V./3a  =  0: 
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indeed  we  may  easily  now  see  (compare  442),  that  for  any  three 
vectors,  a,  /3,  y,  we  have  the  identity, 

which  last  expression  reduces  itself  to  0,  when  7  =  /3,  because 
/3*a  is  a  vector.  We  may  therefore  change  T  to  TV,  as  operating 
on  the  last  written  fraction  ;  and,  under  the  sign  V,  may  substi- 
tute (c  -  k)  pi  for  ip  (i  -  k),  on  the  principle  referred  to  in  the  last 
article  ;  namely,  that  the  vector  part  of  the  product  of  any  three 
vectors  remains  unchanged,  although  the  scalar  part  of  it  changes 
signy  when  their  order  is  reversed :  which  principle  indeed  is 
easily  seen  to  hold  good  for  any  odd  number  of  vectors^  because 
the  new  product  J  thus  reversed^  is  the  negative  of  the  conjugate 
of  the  old  product.  (Compare  again  art.  317  ;  see  also  408, 
410.)  .  Again,  it  is  always  allowed  in  this  calculus  to  divide 
(although  not  generally,  to  multiply)  both  the  numerator  and  de- 
nominator of  a  quaternion  fraction  by  any  common  vector  or 
quaternion  (different  from  zero) ;  that  is,  to  multiply  both  numera- 
tor and  (ienominator  into  the  reciprocal  of  such  common  vector  or 
quaternion  :  namely,  by  writing  the  symbol  of  this  new  factor, 
or  reciprocal,  to  the  right  (but  not  generally  to  the  left)  of  the 
symbols  of  numerator  and  denominator,  above  and  below  the 
fractional  bar.  Dividing  therefore  thus  above  and  below  by  c,  or 
multiplying  into  i'\  after  that  permitted  transposition  of  factors 
which  was  just  now  specified,  and  after  the  change  of  T  to  TV, 
we  find  that  the  last  written  equation  of  the  ellipsoid  assumes  the 
form, 

TV  (^-±f^-p=T  (.-.); 
(£-»c)  +  (ic-ic'r*)  ^ 

the  new  denominator  indeed  at  first  presenting  itself  under  the 
form  ic'r*  -  c,  but  being  changed  for  greater  symmetry  to  the  de- 
nominator just  now  written,  which  we  are  allowed  to  do,  because 
under  the  sign  T,  or  under  the  sign  TV  (though  not  under  V 
itself,  nor  under  S,  U,  or  K),  we  may  multiply  by  negative 
unity.     Substituting  finally  for  i  -  ic  and  »c-»c^r*  their  values 

given  near  the  beginning  of  art.  497,  and  suppressing,  above  and 

^^^VSbelow,  the  common  factor  T .  (c  -  k)  rS  we  find  as  a  transformed 
J  equation  of  the  ellipsoid: 
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TV5P^=T(.-.); 

where 

T  (i  -  ic)  =  6-Hic' -  *')  =  (0' - 1|')  T  (u  -  0)-^ 

The  form  written  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  article  is 
therefore  deduced  anew. 

501.  The  geometrical  construction  already  mentioned  (in  art. 
496),  of  the  ellipsoid  as  the  locus  of  the  circle  in  which  two 
sliding  spheres  intersect,  shews  easily  (see  art.  497)  that  the  sca- 
lar co-efficient  g^  in  the  continued  equation, 

of  that  pair  of  sliding  spheres,  becomes  equal  to  the  number  2, 
at  one  of  those  limiting  positions  of  the  pair,  for  which,  after  c«^- 
tingy  they  touch,  before  they  cease  to  meet  each  other.  In  fact, 
if  we  thus  make  ^  =  2,  the  values  fi  -  gr\y  X  =  gO  (see  the  last  cited 
article)  of  the  vectors  of  the  centres  of  the  sliding  spheres  will 
give,  for  the  interval  between  those  two  centres,  the  expression, 

T(iu-X')=i7T(i|-0)  =  26; 

this  interval  will  therefore  be  in  this  case  double  of  the  radius  of 
either  sliding  sphere,  because  it  will  be  equal  to  the  mean  axis 
of  the  ellipsoid,  and  the  two  equal  spheres  will  touch  one  another. 
Had  we  assumed  a  value  for  g^  less  by  a  very  little  than  the  num- 
ber 2,  the  two  spheres  would  have  cut  each  other  in  a  very  small 
circle^  of  which  the  circumference  would  have  been  (by  the  con- 
struction) entirely  contained  upon  the  surface  of  the  ellipsoid  ; 
and  the  plane  of  this  little  circle  would  have  been  parallel  and 
very  near  to  that  other  plane,  which  was  the  common  tangent 
plane  of  the  two  spheres,  and  also  of  the  ellipsoid,  when  g  re- 
ceived the  value  2  itself.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  this  value  2  of 
g  corresponds  to  an  umbilicar  point  on  the  ellipsoid;  and 
that  the  equation, 

s.(e-i,)p=fl>-iis 

which  is  obtained  from  the  more  general  equation  in  498,  of  the 
plane  of  a  circle  on  the  ellipsoid,  by  changing  g  to  2,  represents 
an  umbilicar  tangent  plane,  at  which  the  normal  has  the  di- 


•j 
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rection  of  the  vector  i}  -  0 :  and  accordingly  it  has  been  seen  that 
this  last  vector  has  the  direction  of  the  cyclic  normal  < ;  in  con* 
nexion  with  which  circumstance  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  vec- 
tor O'^-fi'^  has  the  direction  of  the  other  cyclic  normal,  k.  In 
feet,  it  is  not  difficult  to  prove  from  the  expressions  in  497,  that 

i|'  =  i%  e*  =  ic>,  i|->T(l-icc-»)  =  '"*-«'.  &''T(l-ia-»)  =  «-»-K-S 

I  =  TfiV  (n  -  0),  «  =  T0U(0->  -  ,0 ; 

from  which,  or  immediately  from  the  expressions  just  cited,  it 
follows  (compare  469)  that 

Ti|  =  Ti  =  i(a4c);  T0=  Tic  =  i(a-c). 

The  lengths  of  the  three  semi-axes  of  the  ellipsoid  admit  there- 
fore of  being  very  simply  thus  expressed,  in  terms  of  the  new 
fixed  vectors f  i|,  0 : 

a  =  Ti|  +  T0;  ft  =  T(i|-0);  c  =  Ti|-T0. 

We  have  also  the  formulae : 

Ui-U,c=U(i,-0)+U(i,-^-0-O  IIUi|+U0; 
Uc+Uic  =  U(i|-0)-U(i|-»-0-MBUi|-U0; 

the  members  of  the  first  formula  having  each  the  (/irec^ion  of  the 
greatest  axis  of  the  ellipsoid,  and  the  members  of  the  second  for- 
mula having  each  the  direction  of  the  least  axis;  as  may  easily 
be  proved,  for  the  first  members  of  these  formulae,  by  the  con- 
struction with  the  diacentric  sphere^  already  given  in  articles 
466,  &c. 

502.  The  recently  obtained  equation  of  an  umbilicar  tangent 
plane  may  also  be  verified  by  observing  that  it  gives,  for  the 
length  of  the  perpendicular  (p)  let  fall  from  the  centre  of  the 
ellipsoid  on  such  a  plane,  the  expression 

/> « (0» -  n')  T  (i,  -  ey '^acb-'; 

which  agrees  with  known  results.  And  the  vector  oi  of  the  urn* 
bilicar  point  itself  must  be  the  semi-sum  of  the  vectors  of  the  cen- 
tres of  the  two  equal  and  sliding  spheres,  in  that  limiting  posh* 
tion  of  the  pair  in  which  (as  above)  they  touch  each  other;  this 
UMBILICAR  VECTOR  di  is  therefore  expressed  as  follows  : 

w  =  i|4  0; 
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because  this  is  the  semi-sum  of  /ti  and  X\  or  of  gri  and  gOy  when 
g  =  2.  As  one  verification  we  see  that  ti+  0  may  be  substituted 
for  p,  without  violating  the  equation  of  the  ellipsoid,  because 
this  substitution  gives, 

and  as  another  verification,  we  may  observe  that  the  same  ex- 
pression f7+d  for  cu  conducts  to  the  following  known  value  for 
the  length  (u)  of  an  umhilicar  semi-diameter  of  the  ellipsoid : 

because  for  any  two  vectors  i|,  fl,  we  have  the  identity, 

T  (i,  +  ey + T  (i,  -  ey = (Ti, + tby + (Tu  -  Td)\ 

503.  By  similar  reasonings  it  may  be  shewn  that  the  expres- 
sion, 

a>'=Ti,Ufl  +  TeU„, 

which  may  also  be  thus  written, 

represents  another  umbilicar  vector  ;  in  fact,  we  have, 

and 

a>  +  a>'=(T„  +  T0)  (Un+Ud), 
ai-a>'=(Ti,-Tfl)(Ui|-Ue); 

so  that  the  vectors  oi,  w'  are  equally  long,  and  the  angle  between 
them  is  bisected  by  Uij+UO,  or  by  U (« -  ic)  +  U (c' - ic'),  that  is 
by  the  direction  of  the  axis  major  of  the  ellipsoid;  while  the 
supplementary  angle  between  cu  and  -  w  is  bisected  by  Ui)  -  UO, 
or  by  U(c-ic)-U(t'-ic%  and  therefore  by  the  axis  minor.  It 
is  evident  that  - co  and  -  ta  are  also  umbilicar  vectors;  and  it  is 
clear,  from  what  has  been  shewn  in  former  articles,  that  the  vec- 
tors f|  and  0  have  the  directions  of  the  axes  of  the  two  circum« 
scribed  cylinders  of  revolution. 

504.  A  few  additional  remarks  may  assist  to  render  evident 
the  utility,  and  to  illustrate  the  significations,  of  the  two  fixed  vec- 
tors t|,  0,  although  our  remaining  time  will  not  allow  us  to  enter 
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largely  into  the  subject.     And  first  we  may  observe  that  the  va- 
lues for  abCf  in  terms  of  q,  9,  give 

in  obtaining  which  expressions  we  have  employed  these  other 
values : 

a»  =  (Ti,  +  TOy  =  Ti,'^  +  2Ti|  T0  +  T0» 

=  -ii»  +  2T.i,fl-0'; 
c»=  (Tn-  T0)«  =  - 1,'-  2T .  i|«-  e»; 
and 

i«=T(i|-0)»  =  -(i|-e)»  =  -i|'  +  2S.i|e-©*; 

observing  also  thatybr  any  quaternion^  such  as  here 

we  have 

j'^  =  (S<7  +  Vj)'  =  S^»  +  2  Vj  S^ + Vy% 

V.y»=2Vy  S^, 

2  (S .  5r2+  T .  J')  =  4S3»  =  (2S^)' ; 

so  that  generally  the  scalar  of  the  square  root  of  any  qua- 
ternion q[  (in  the  present  instance,  f|0),  which  square  root  (by 
152)  is  considered  as  being  generally  an  acute-angled  quaternion^ 
admits  of  being  expressed  by  the  formula^ 

And  here  it  may  be  noted  that  this  is  only  one  out  of  a  vast 
number  o/* general  transformations,  with  which  the  present 
calculus  abounds :  and  which  may  be  deduced,  with  more  or  less 
facility,  from  the  laws  of  the  symbolsj  S,  T,  U,  V,  K,  by  the 
principles  already  liud  down. 

505.  If  then,  retaining  the  centre  as  the  origin  of  vectors,  we 
change  at  once  0  to  f0,  and  f|  to  ^'^ly,  where  t  is  any  positive  sca- 
lar, since  we  shall  not  alter  thereby  any  one  of  the  three  functions, 

Uij,  U0,  i|0, 

we  shall  leave  unaltered  the  three  following  things^  namely :  1st, 
the  directions  of  the  axes  qf  revolution  of  the  two  circuoascribed 
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cylinders;  2nd  (in  connexion  vfiih  these),  the  directions  of  the 
three  principal  axes  of  the  ellipsoid;  and  3rd,  the  differences  of 
the  squares  of  the  semi-axes^  a,  £,  c.  To  those  then  who  are  at 
all  acquainted  with  the  theory  of  the  focal  conics,  ot  focal 
curves^  which  have  in  modern  times  been  made  to  play  so  impor- 
tant a  part  in  the  theory  of  surfaces  of  the  second  order,  and  who 
have  attended  also  to  the  foregoing  calculations  with  quaternions, 
it  will  be  evident  that  these  simultaneous  changes  of 

1}  and  6,  to  <~^fl  and  tO^ 

can  merely  cause  a  passage  to  a  confocal  surface  :  leaving  the 
focal  ellipse,  and  the  focal  hyperbola,  unchanged.  The 
latter  curve  (the  focal  hyperbola)^  which  is  known  to  have  the 
axes  of  the  cylinders  for  its  asymptotes,  and  to  cut  the  ellipsoid 
(perpendicularly)  in  the  four  umbilicar  points,  will  be  found  to 
be  adequately  represented,  in  our  calculus,  by  the  single  equa- 
tion, 

V.„p.V.p0  =  (V.nfl)^ 

For  the  former  curve  (the  focal  ellipse)^  it  is  convenient  to  em- 
ploy a  system  of  two  equations  :  the  first  of  which  may  be  that 
of  its  plane  (perpendicular  to  the  minor  axis  of  the  ellipsoid), 
namely,  the  equation, 

S.pUij  =  S.|£>U(?; 

while  the  second  may  be  at  pleasure  either  of  two  equations,  re- 
presenting two  cylinders  of  revolution,  with  a  common  radius 

=  (6*  -  c')*,  on  each  of  which  cylinders  the  focal  ellipse  is  situated ; 
namely,  either  of  the  two  equations  following, 

TV.pUi|  =  2S\/;;5, 
and 

The  foregoing  will  perhaps  be  considered  as  expressions  su£B- 
ciently  simple  for  these  two  known  and  important  conies^  and 
for  their  connexions  with  a  system  of  confocal  surfaces. 

506.  It  may,  however,  appear  strange  that  in  this  species  of 

SYMBOLICAL    OEOMETRIT    OF    THREE    DIMENSIONS    it    should    be 

said,  that  a  curve  in  space,  as  here  the  focal  hyperbola,  may 

2l 
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admit  of  being  adbquatblt  rbprbsbntbd  by  a  sinolb  bqca- 
TioN,  such  as  the  equation, 

V.i,p.V.p0  =  (V.i,e)«; 

whereas  we  have  repeatedly  seen^  in  the  present  Lecture,  that  a 
curve  may  be  not  more  than  adequately  expressed  by  a  systbm 
OF  TWO  EQUATIONS,  representing  a  system  of  two  surfaces*  For 
example,  the  focal  ellipse  of  the  last  article  was  represented  by 
the  system, 

S.pUi|  =  S.pU0,  TV.pUi|  =  2S/;;0, 

which  denoted  separately  a  plane  and  a  cylinder;  the  spherical 
conic  of  art.  421  by  the  system, 

T/o  =  c,  S./oo->S./3p-»  =  l, 

representing  separately  a  sphere  and  a  cone ;  its  cyclic  arcs  were 
each  represented,  in  the  same  article,  by  a  system  of  two  equa- 
tions, denoting  a  plane  and  a  sphere ;  an  analogous  system  served 
to  represent  the  circle  of  contact  in  422;  the  ellipse  of  art.  433 
was  represented  by  the  two  equations, 

denoting  again  a  plane  and  cylinder ;  while  another  plane,  com- 
bined with  the  same  cylinder,  was  used  to  express  a  circle  in 
432 ;  a  plane  and  sphere  gave  in  art.  417,  the  equations 

S./oo-*  =  l,  S./3/o-»«=l, 

which  jointly  represented  the  circular  base  of  a  cone ;  and  the 
major  axis  of  the  same  cone,  in  art.  426,  when  regarded  as  an 
indefinite  tight  line,  had  its  position  expressed  by  the  two  equa- 
tions, 

S  .  a/0  =  0,   S  .  j3/o  =  0, 

which,  separately  taken,  denoted  the  two  cyclic  planes.  Nor  could 
we,  in  any  one  of  these  examples,  which  might  easily  have  been 
made  more  numerous,  have  rightly  contented  ourselves  with  re- 
toining  one  alone  out  of  the  two  equations,  although  the  system 
^  might  in  each  case  have  been  varied. 

507.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  all  these  cases,  each 
separate  equation  has  been  of  scalar  form,  and  therefore  quite 
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analogous^  in  this  new  symbolical  geometry,  to  the  usual  Carte* 
sian  expression  for  a  surface,  by  an  equation  between  its  co-or* 
dinates  Xy  y,  z,  which  with  us  are  regarded  as  three  scalars. 
In  general,  if  p  be  still  regarded  as  a  variable  vector,  and  if^ 
denote  any  scalar  Junction  of  it  (whether  this  function  be  of  the 
second  or  of  any  other  dimension),  then,  on  substituting  for  p  its 
value  ix+jy  +  kz  (101,  &c.),  the  equation 

^  =  0,  or^  =  constant, 

where  the  constant  is  still  a  scalar,  will  take,  by  the  rules  of  this 
calculus,  the  form  of  an  ordinary  algebraic  equation  between 
^9  y^  2:,  and  may  be  interpreted  as  expressing  a  surface^  on  the 
usual  plan  of  the  Cartesian  co-ordinates.  Thus  if  we  did  not 
otherwise  know  (by  168,  &c.)  the  signification,  in  the  present 
Calculus,  of  the  equation 

as  representing  the  unit-sphere  round  the  origin,  or  if  we  had 
forgotten  that  signification,  or  desired  to  deduce  it  anew,  we 
might  write  the  equation  under  the  form, 

(ix  -^jy  +  kzy  +1  =  0, 

and  then  perform  the  operation  of  squaring  the  trinomial  as  fol- 
lows : 

ix  -{-jy  +  kz 

-  a;*  +  kxy  -jxz 
-y^-kyx         -^iyz 

-  z»  -{-jzx  -  izy 


-  x^  -  y^  -  z^=  {ix+jy  -\-  kzy; 

the  three  lines  here  added  up  being  respectively  the  products  of 
ix+jy  +  kz,  multiplied  by  ix,  byj^y,  and  by  kz.  For  thus  the 
proposed  equation  p'  +  1  =  0  would  take  the  ordinary  form, 

0  =  l-a?-y»-2:», 

and  would  be  seen  anew  to  represent  the  unit-sphere, ' 
508.  Again,  suppose  that  we  meet  the  equation 

S  •  ap^O, 
2  l2 


•vFlMfe  «  k  a  ^ires  and  ^  a  raximfale  iFador.  Hoc,  inatead  of  €B- 
fioykag  tiie  jwrjiiraplfa  of  arddee  413, 4M,  421,  we  angiil  wtite^ 

and  dtooM  lliea  find,  by  diatribnuve  mnh^fiealaoii. 


-  cr -f /cr  -  •qr 

«-(«j:-i-ftjr4.cr) 
-+ f  (fc -<5|r) +y  (cr-«r)  +  i  («|r  -  te) ; 

dbk  product  k  tberefDfe  aeeo  anew  to  be  a  ymtfermum,  as  in  the 
Third  Lecture  it  was  otberwke  fibewn  to  be :  beeanse  it  k  now 
feuod  to  be  reducible  by  actual  muldpficalioD  to  tbe  tUmdard 
qmadrmumkd  fonm  of  arts.  4M,  &c^  namely,  to  tbe  fiorm. 

At  tbe  tiJBiie  time  tbe  scalar  and  rector  parts,  taken  separately* 
of  this  quatemioo  product  op,  are  seen  to  be, 

S .  «p  «  -  (qx  ^hy-^cz)^ 
V.  «p«  t  (fa-cf)  ^j{cx-az)  -rkiqy-bz) ; 

to  assert  then  the  eranesoence  of  the  msalarfkmdum  S .  op,  b 
equiralent  to  establishing  the  fbUowiog  ordamary  eqmaium  be- 
tween X,  y,  2:, 

iLr+2|r  +  c:xsO; 

and  thus  a  person  familiar  with  the  usual  method  of  co-ordinates 
nught  reeorer  for  himself  the  interpretation  of  the  equation  of 
tUs  Calcolos, 

S .  sy»  s  0, 

as  denoting  a  plame  ihramgk  ike  origin  perpemdicmlar  io  ike  Ume 
Of  bf  e:  namely,  to  the  line  drawn  from  the  origin  (0,  0,  0)  to 
the  giren  point  (a,  6,  c). 
4b  509.  Agao,  let  it  be  proposed  to  interpret,  by  the  asnstanoe 

of  co-ordinates,  and  by  the  relations  between  the  symbok  i,^,  A, 
without  usbg  the  transformation  S.amp^S.mV.ap  of  art  500, 
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or  the  condition  of  coplanarity  assigned  near  the  end  of  430, 
this  other  scalar  equation  : 

S  •  a  op  e  0 ; 
in  which  we  may  suppose  that 

while  a  and  p  are  still  expanded  into  the  two  trinomials  which 
were  substituted  for  them  in  the  preceding  article.  The  actual 
process  of  multiplication  gives  immediately,  on  the  plan  recently 
employed,  the  following  developement  for  the  ternary  product  of 
vectors^  at  present  under  consideration, 

a  up  --a  {bz-€y)-b'  (ex  -  a?)  -  cf  {ay  -  bx) 

-  (iV  +jb'  +  Ac')  (ax  +  by  +  cz) 
+ 1  {b'(ay-bx)  -  (f  (ex  -  az)] 
+i  {e\bz - ey)  -  c^ (ay -  bx)] 
+  k  { a  (ex  -  cu)  -  V  (bz  -  cy) ) . 

The  scalar  and  vector  parts  admit  therefore  of  being  respectively 
and  separately  expressed  as  follows : 

S  .  dap  =  a(ey-'  bz)  +  6'  (az  -ex)-¥€f  (bx  -  ay) 
=  a  (bd  -  eb') -\' y  (e€i  -  ac)  +  z  (aV  -  ba*) 
^a(l)z-c!y)  +  b  (cfx-a'z)  +  c  (ay-  Vx) ; 

V.  dap  =  (ia  +jb  +  Ac)  (c^x  +  b'y  +  efz) 

-  (id^-jV -^kff)  (ax-^by+ez) 

-  (ix  -^jy  +  kz)  (da  +  b'b  +  e'e). 

To  establish  the  equation  S .  dap  =  0,  is  therefore  equivalent  to 
establishing  that  ordinary  equation  between  x,  y,  z,  which  (as  is 
well  known  to  all  persons  familiar  with  the  method  of  co-ordi- 
nates) expresses  the  coplanarity  of  the  three  lines  xyz,  abcy  a'b'c\ 
or  the  condition  for  the  variable  point  (x,  y,  z)  being  situated 
somewhere  upon  the  plane  which  is  drawn  through  the  origin 
(0,  0,  0),  and  through  the  two  other  given  points,  (a,  6,  c),  and 
(ay  b\  c-). 

510.  We  see,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  %c9\w function 
S .  dap  admits  of  being  expressed,  in  the  modern  notation  of  de- 
terminants, as  follows : 
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S  .  aap  a    a,  6,  C9 
a',  Vf  c', 

and  that  thus  (as  also  in  other  ways)  there  exists  a  connexiom 
between  the  theories  of  quaternions  and  of  determinants ;  or  of 
BLiMiNANTs,  as  some  prefer  to  call  them.  In  the  recent  question, 
or  example,  this  connexion  of  the  proposed  equation, 

S .  aap  =  0, 

with  an  elimination^  might  easily  have  been  foreseen.  For,  with' 
out  the  use  of  co-ordinates^  by  principles  of  the  present  calcu- 
lus  above  cited,  we  might  have  seen  that  this  equation  is  a  for^ 
MULA  OF  COPLANARITT  for  the  three  vectors  a,  a,  p;  and  that  it 
is  therefore  equivalent  to  a  system  of  three  perpendicularities^ 
since, 

P  III «»  « >  gives  X  ±  o,  X  ±  o',  X  ±  p, 

if  X  be  a  vector  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  a,  a  •  The  pro- 
posed equation  might  therefore  thus  have  been  seen  to  be  equi- 
valent to  the  system  of  the  three  following, 

S  •  Xa  s  0,  S .  Xa'  =0,  S  •  Xp  s  0, 

and  to  be  conversely  derivable  from  them,  by  some  process  of 
elimination  of  X.  And  if  we  now  introduce  co-ordinates  and 
•,y,  A;,  making, 

X  =  f7  +7m  +  Alt, 

and  employing  for  a,  a,  p  the  same  three  trinomial  expressions 
as  before,  we  see  that  this  process  must  answer  to  eliminating  the 
three  scalars  /,  m,  n,  or  their  ratios,  between  the  three  following 
equations  of  the  1st  degree, 

/a  +  iwJ  +  nc«=0,  /a'+mft'+nc  eO,  ir  +  »iy  +  n2:  =  0: 

which  conducts  to  the  lately  mentioned  determinant.  Indeed,  it 
will  be  found  that  processes  more  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  cal- 
culus of  quaternions  give,  generally  j  for  any  four  vbctors,  a, 
-/3,  7,  p,  the  two  following  identities^  which  are  frequently  useful 
in  the  applications :  ^ 
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pS  •  y/So  =  aS .  yfip  +  /3S  .  ypa  +  yS  .  pfia ; 
p S .  7 j3o  =  V.  7/3 .  S  •  a/a  +  V.  ay  .  S  .  /3p  +  V .  /3o  .  S .  7p ; 

and  hence,  without  any  use  of  xyz^  or  ijky  we  might  infer  that  if 
p  be  supposed  to  denote  any  vector  different  from  0,  its  elimina- 
tion between  the  three  equations  of  either  of  the  two  following 
systems, 

1st,         S.7/3p  =  0,  S.7po  =  0,  S.p/3a«0, 

or  2nd,         S.ap»0,  S./Sp-O,  S.yp-O, 

conducts  alike  to  the  final  equation, 

S.7J3a«0, 
as  the  result. 

511.  We  may  take  this  opportunity  to  remark  that  the^eo- 
metrical  significations  not  merely  of  equations^  but  also  offunc" 
tions  in  this  calculus,  may  be  investigated  (if  not  otherwise 
known)  by  the  same  or  similar  transformations  with  co-ordinates: 
and  that  on  the  other  hand  a  person  who  was  aiready  familiar  with 
quaternions  might  conveniently  employ  them  to  deduce  ox  recover 
many  of  the  most  important  formulse  in  the  method  of  co-ordi- 
nates, by  introducing  (as  above)  trinomial  forms  for  the  vectors, 
and  employing  the  properties  of  the  symbols  ijk.  As  an  exam- 
ple of  this  last  sort  of  process,  if  it  were  required  to  find  an 
expression  for  the  distance  of  the  point  {xyz)  from  the  origin 
(000),  or  more  generally  firom  the  point  {abc)^  we  should  have 
(by  111,  507)  the  transformations, 

Tp=  t/(-p')  =  («•+  y«  +  «•)*; 
T(p-a)  =  {-(p-a)»)*  =  {(a:-a)«+(y-6)«  +  (;r-c)«)i; 

and  thus  the  known  results  would  be  reproduced.  Again  let  it 
be  required  to  express  the  rectangle  under  the  two  lines  from 
the  origin  to  the  points  {abc)  {xyz\  multiplied  by  the  cosine  of 
the  angle  between  them ;  this  product  would  be,  by  423,  508, 
as  by  other  and  more  usual  methods, 

-  S .  ap  =  ox  +  fty  +  cz. 

Again,  if  it  were  required  to  find  the  co-ordinates  of  the  extre- 
mity of  a  line  drawn  from  the  origin,  so  as  to  be  perpendicular  to 
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tbe  plane  of  the  two  lines  drawn  to  the  points  (abc)  (xyz),  and 
numerically  equal  (in  a  well-known  sense)  to  tbe  area  of  tbe  pa- 
rallelogram under  those  two  lines;  while  the  rotation  round  this 
sought  perpendicular  from  the  first  to  the  second  should  be  re-> 
quired  to  have  the  same  character  as  tbe  rotation  round  +  z  from 
■^  xto  +  y  ;  we  should  only  have  (by  427)  to  take  tbe  coefficients 
of  t,y,  k^  in  the  recent  developement  (508)  of  V.  ap ;  and  thus  tbe 
required  co-ordinates,  or  tbe  three  co-ordinate  projections  of  the 
area  of  the  parallelogram,  on  the  planes  perpendicular  to  x,  jf«  z^ 
would  be  found  in  a  new  way  to  have  tbe  well-known  values, 

bz-cy^  cx-azy  ay-bx; 

while  the  area  itself,  considered  as  a  magnitude,  would  be  de- 
noted by  TV.  a/0,  and  would  be  seen  anew  to  be  equal  to  the 
square  root  of  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  these  three  last  ex- 
pressions. Finally,  to  find,  by  the  help  of  quaternions^  that 
function  of  the  coordinates  (abc)  (ab'cf)  {xyz)  of  three  points, 
which  expresses  the  volume  of  the  parallelepipedon^  having  for 
three  of  its  edges  the  lines  a,  a',  p,  which  are  drawn  to  these 
three  points  from  the  origin^  we  might  first  denote  this  volume, 
as  being  the  product  of  base  and  altitude,  by  the  scalar  pro- 
duct of  the  two  parallel  vectors  V.  ap,  and  S  .  a' V.  ap  -r-  V.  ap^ 
whereof  the  latter  denotes  (by  430)  the  component  of  a  which  is 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  a  and  p ;  and  then  we  should  find, 
for  the  required  volume,  the  expression  S .  a'V.  ap^  or  simply  (by 
500),  S .  aap  :  and  this  last  expression,  thus  deduced  without  ca- 
ordinatesj  might  then  be  transformed^  by  the  process  of  509, 
510,  into  tbe  determinant  lately  considered. 

512.  In  this  way  we  should  also  be  led  to  see  that  the  deter- 
minant (or  eliminant)  just  cited,  or  the  expression  S  •  a'op  of 
which  it  is  an  expansion,  represents  a  positive  or  a  negative 
volume,  according  as  tbe  rotation  round  a  from  a  towards  p  is 
opposite  or  similar  in  character  to  the  rotation  round  z  from  x 
to  y.  And  thus  we  might  perceive,  what  we  can,  however,  other- 
wise prove,  ihdX  the  scalar  of  the  product  of  three  vectors  changes 
sign,  when  any  two  of  its  factors  are  interchanged :  or  that 


^ 


S  .  y/3a  =  -  S  .  aj37  =  S  .  /3ay  =  -  S  .  /Sya  =  S  .  07/8  =  -  S  •  70/8. 
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In  fact,  we  saw  in  499  that  S .  yfia --S  ,  afiy^  and  in  500  that 
S  •  7/3a  =  S .  7  V.  /3a ;  whicli  last  transformation  gives  also, 

S  .  7/3a  =  S  (  V.  /3a  .  y)  =  S  .  /Say  =  -  S  .  ya/3,  &C. 

If  we  take  any  four  vectors  a,  j3>  7,  St  the  scalar  S  •  Syfia  of 
their  continued  product  may  be  decomposed  into  two  parts,  of 
which  one  vanishes,  by  decomposing  the  product  y(ia  into  its 
own  scalar  and  vector  parts ;  thus 

S,87J3a  =  S.8V.7/3a  =  S(V,7/5a.S)  =  S.7/3aS; 

the  same  scalar  is  therefore  also  equal  to  S.j3aS7,  and  to 
S  .  087/3 ;  and  a  similar  process  shews  that  in  general,  under  the 
sign  S,  any  number  of  vector  factors  may  have  their  order  cycK" 
cally  altered.  The  same  cyclical  PERMUTATictN  is  therefore 
also  permitted,  for  any  number  of  quaternion  factors  j  under  the 
same  sign  S,  because  each  quaternion  may  be  treated  as  the  pro- 
duct of  two  vectors :  we  have  therefore  generally 

S .  srq  =  S .  rqs  =  S  •  y«r, 
S  .  tsrq  =  S .  *rj/«=  &c., 

where  q^  r,  «,  /,  represent  quaternions  arbitrarily  chosen. 

"513,  We  have  seen  (507, 508,  509)  that  a  scalar  equation, 
such  as /p  =  constant,  gave  generally  a  surface  as  the  locus  of 
the  extremity  of /o.  But  let  us  now  suppose  that  we  meet  a  vbc« 

TOR  EQUATION,  SUoh  aS 

^^  =  X, 

where  ^  is  supposed  to  be  the  characteristic  of  a  vector  func- 
tion, such  asV.  aa/o,  &c.,  of  the  first  or  of  any  other  dimension, 
while  A  denotes  a  constant  and  given  vector.  If  we  here  change 
again  p  to  ix+jy  +  kz^  and  developeby  the  rules  of  this  calculus, 
the  one  proposed  vector  equation  will  generally  break  up  into 
three  scalar  equations^  which  are  in  general  sufficient  (theoreti- 
cally speaking)  to  determine^  or  at  least  to  restrict  to  definite  VO' 
riety  of  (real  or  imaginary)  values,  the  three  co-ordinates  x,  y,  z, 
and  therefore  also  the  vector  p.  For  instance,  if,  with  the  recent 
values  of  the  symbols,  the  vector  equation^ 

V.  aap  =  X, 


1 
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were  proposed,  it  would  be  found  to  give,  by  comparison  of  the 
coefficients  ijj\  ^  the  following  system  of  three  scalar  equations 
of  the  first  degree : 

m^-'P  (ad +bb'  -¥  cc')-¥  z  (pi/  -  cb")''X{ab'  -biO^ 
w^-z  [ad  +  bb' -^  c€f)  +  X  (cd-  ac)  -  y  (bc'-cb^ ; 

which  might  be  treated  by  ordinary  elimination,  so  as  to  give  ex- 
pressions for  Xj  pf  z,  and  therefore  also  for  ix+jy+  kz.  I  regard 
it,  however,  as  an  inelegance  and  imperfection  in  this  calculus, 
or  rather  in  the  state  to  which  it  has  hitherto  been  unfolded, 
whenever  it  becomes,  or  seems  to  become,  necessary  to  have  re- 
course, in  any  such  way  as  this,  to  the  resources  of  ordinary 
algebra,  for  the  solution  of  equations  in  quaternions. 
Indeed,  very  much  remains  still  to  be  done  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  anything  approaching  to  perfection  in  the  establishment 
oi  general  methods  for  such  solutions  o/equations,  and  for  qua- 
ternion elimination  generally.  But  so  far  as  regards  equa- 
tions of  the  first  degree  in  quaternions,  I  have  been  for 
some  years  in  possession  of  what  appears  to  me  to  be  such  a  ge- 
neral method  of  solution. 

514.  Without  entering  at  this  moment  on  the  exposition  of 
that  general  method,  I  may  remark,  that  it  is  allowed  to  write  the 
last  proposed  equation  as  follows, 

V.j/t)«=X,  Of gp-^y.yp^Xf 

if  we  make  for  conciseness 

?  =  o'o,  sr«=Sj,  7=Vy. 

Operating  by  the  characteristic  of  operation  S  •  7  (  ),  or  more 
concisely  by  S .  7,  that  is  to  say,  multiplying  by  7,  and  taking 
the  scalar  part  of  the  product,  we  get  (compare  500), 

ffS.yp^S.yX,   S.yp=g'^S  .yX; 

but  (by  407), 

S.yp+V.yp^yp; 
hence 

(g'^'y)p'=^X^g''S.yX; 
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80  that,  tvithout  the  use  qfco-ardinateSj  the  solution  of  the  pro- 
posed equation  is  obtained^  under  the  sufficiently  simple  form  : 

Hence  also,  in  this  example, 

aVp  =  Tj'.p  =  (^-7»)p  =  (fl'-7)(X+y-«S.7X) 

"ff'iff^X-ffy.yX-yS.yX) 

=i?-'{(y*-y')X-(i?-r)V.')rA)) 

^ff-H\(^-y')-'V.yX.(g+y)}i 
and  therefore 

g-y 
that  iSy  re-introducing  the  quaternion  q^ 

pS2  =  A  +  y-*V,XVy. 

Accordingly,  if  we  operate  on  this  equation  by  V.  9,  or  more  fully 
by  V.  y  (    ),  we  get 

Sj.V.jp=V.jX+V.XVy=V{(Sj+Vy)X}-V(Vj.X)  =  Sj.A, 

and  therefore  V.  qp  =  Xf 

as  was  required.  I  leave  it  to  yourselves  to  verify  the  agreement 
between  the  results  of  this  and  the  preceding  article.  When  you 
shall  have  acquired  a  little  practice  in  the  use  of  the  notations  of 
this  calculus,  and  in  the  applications  of  its  principles,  you  will 
find,  of  course,  that  fewer  steps  of  quaternion  transformation  will 
suffice. 

515.  As  respects  notation,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  re- 
mark, that  I  have  frequently  found  it  convenient  to  employ  a 
new  SYMBOL,  not  yet  introduced  in  these  Lectures,  to  denote  the 
quotient  of  the  vector  part  divided  by  the  scalar  part  of  a  qua^ 
temion  ;  which  quotient  is  evidently  (by  our  principles)  itself  a 
vector:  and  is  quite  as  important  and  useful,  in  the  applications 
of  this  calculus,  as  the  function  tangent  is,  in  trigonometry, 
with  which  indeed  it  has  a  very  close  connexion.  This  new 
symbol  is  the  following : 
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On  the  same  plan  I  write, 

and  thereby  obtain  the  general  transformadons, 

TV  8 

—  q  =  tan  Z.  9 ;     —  y  =  cotan  Z.  q. 

S  TV 

I  do  not  lay  so  much  stress  on  these  notations  as  on  others 
already  mentioned,  but  must  repeat  that  I  have  often  found  them 
useful  If  they  shall  come  to  be  adopted  by  other  writers,  it  will 

be  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  symbols  ^  and  S~\  and 

similarly  in  other  instances.  In  fact,  I  do  not  see  why  trigonome^ 
tricians  might  not  have  agreed  to  denote  the  secant  oix  by  the 

symbol  —  x\  the  tangent  by  —  x\  the  cotangent  by  -r-ar;  and 

vl/»l  ^vB  Dill 

80  forth,  without  the  slightest  prejudice  to  the  modem  mode  of 
denoting  the  inverse  functions,  cos'^x,  &c.,  of  which  x  is  the 
cosincj  or  other  direct  function  indicated.  In  this  mode  of  nota- 
tion, the  vector  equation  of  the  foregoing  article,  V.  qp-X^  would 
have  its  solution  expressed  as  follows : 

516.  Again,  let  there  be  proposed  the  following  vector  equa^ 
tion  of  the  first  degree^ 

V.  ^fyy  =  X. 

As  this  is  of  the  form, 

V.  a  pa  =  X, 

it  would  be  easy  to  break  it  up,  on  the  plan  of  509,  513,  by  in- 
terchanging a  and  /o,  or  {abc)  and  {xyz)^  into  three  scalar  equa- 
tions of  the  first  degree,  between  the  three  co-ordinates  of  p, 
which  might  then  be  treated  by  ordinary  elimination.  We  might 
L  also  see,  by  the  developements  already  effected  in  art.  509,  that 
^1  generally,  for  any  three  vectors^  the  following  identity  holds 
good : 

V.  aap  =  a'S  .  a/o  ~  aS  .  a p  +  /o S  •  a  a ; 
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and  therefore  that,  in  the  present  question, 


Hence, 


S./3X  =  /3'S.Yp,  S.y\  =  y*S.^p; 

S.7p  =  S./3-'X,  S./3p  =  S.7-'X; 

pS.^-y  =  /3S.^->X  +  7S.7-"X-X; 

and  finally  (by  449),  the  required  expression  for  p,  or  the  solu- 
tion of  the  equation  proposed  in  the  present  article,  may  be 
written  under  the  form : 

_  ^X/3-'  +  yX7-' 
'*"      /3Y  +  7/3      • 

617.  This  last  symbolical  expression  admits  of  a  very  simple 
geometrical  interpretation,  which  it  may  be  worth  while  briefly 
to  consider.  Sappose,  to  fix  the  conceptions,  that  the  angle  be- 
tween /3  and  y  is  acute ;  sappose  also  that  /3  and  y  are  unit  lines, 
and  make  a  =  /o"S  UX  =  S.     Then, 

/37  +  7J3  =  -2  co%liy<0; 

Reflect  the  unit-vector  S»  separately  and  successively  with  re- 
spect to  y  and  /39  into  two  positions,  c  and  C>  such  that 


we  shall  then  have 


€=7VS  Z-pSP"i 


Ua=U(?  +  c); 


the  line  a  will  therefore  bisect  the  angle  between  the  two  unit 
lines,  £  and  Z.  Now  this  result  exactly  agrees  with  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  Fifth  Lecture  (art.  224,  &c.),  respecting  the  direc- 
tion of  the  axis  S,  of  the  quaternion  which  is  the  fourth  propor- 
tional to  three  given  lines,  a,  fi,  y.  In  fact,  if  in  fig.  40  (of  the 
article  just  cited)  the  points  b,  c,  d  were  given^  and  a  sought^  we 
might  first  double  the  arcs  dc,  db,  and  then  bisect  the  arc  ef. 
The  direction  of  the  vector  /o,  as  determined  by  the  last  formula 
of  art.  5 16,  agrees  therefore  with  earlier  results. 
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518.  With  respect  to  the  length  of  the  sai&ie  vector  p,  the 
same  formula  gives,  with  our  recent  notations,  the  expression, 


cos  i  ct 

* • 


-^ 


Tp^TA.i:^^^^;  andXTo=VU.^a->7; 
cos/3y 

therefore, 

TVU./3«-«y»T.«X  =  T^  =  ^=S2^; 

P     COS  ^  bX     cos  ae 

whence  (by  227,  411)  we  may  derive  the  following  theorem  of 
spherical  trigonometry,  in  connexion  with  fig.  40 : 

.      1   •  T^       TJ       w\      cos  BC      cos  CA      cos  AB 

sm  i(Z)  +  jB  +  P)«= = = . 

'  ^  ^      cos  AB      COS  BF      COS  CD 

In  fact,  in  that  figure,  the  arc  ab  is  equal  (by  224)  to  the  hypo- 
tenuse LM  of  the  right  angled  triangle  lnm,  while  cd  (by  225)  is 
equal  to  the  base  ln  of  the  same  triangle,  and  the  altitude  mn 
(by  258)  represents  the  semi-area,  or  the  semi-excess,  of  the  tri- 
angle DBF. 

510.  This  appears  to  be  a  convenient  opportunity  for  ofFering 
a  few  remarks,  on  some  general  transformations  of  scalars  and 
vectors  of  products,  and  on  their  connexion  with  spherical  trigo- 
nometry. 

Since,  by  317,  the  conjugate  of  a  product  of  any  number  of 
quaternions  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  conjugates  taken  in  an 
inverted  order,  a  principle  which  we  may  agree  to  denote  con- 
cisely by  writing  the  formula 

Kn  =  n'K; 

and  since  the  symbolic  equations  of  407,  408) 

1«S+V,  K«S-V, 

give,  with  analogous  interpretations,  these  other  general  for- 
mul», 

S-i(l  +  K),  V=i(l-K); 


/ 


I      we  may  write,  on  the  same  plan,  the  following  abridged  but  ge- 
neral equations : 

sn-in  +  in'K;  vn=in-in'K. 
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«» 


More  folly,  we  baye,  for  any  set  of  quaternion  factors,  71,93, . .  q 
the  two  identities, 

(S+V){yn  •  .  .  y,?i}=(Sy^+Vj^)  .  .  (Sq.-^Yq,)  (Sq^-^yq,); 
(S  -  V) ( j«  .  .  .  J,  y,)  =  (Syi  - VjO  (Sq,  - VjO  .  .  .  (Sj„  - Vjn)  ; 

by  taking  the  senoisum  and  semidifference  of  which,  expressions 
can  be  obtained  for  the  scalar  and  vector  of  a  product  of  any 
number  of  quaternions.     For  example, 

S .  y,  ji  =  Sq2  Sqi  +  ^  ( VyaVyj  +  Vyi  Vja) ; 
V.  9,  qi  =  Sja Vji  +Vga  Sji  +  i  ( Vj,Vyi  - V91  Vy,). 

520.  As  a  ea«6  of  the  application  of  the  foregoing  general 
method,  let  there  now  be  proposed  any  number  of  vectors^ 
Gi,  oi, . . .  an,  and  let  us  investigate  expressions  for  the  scalar  and 
vector  parts  of  their  continued  product.     Here  (see  again  317), 

ivoi  —  ■"  Oi>   K  .  a%a\  =  +  OiOa,    K. .  asGaai  =  —  aiaacts,  &C.  \ 
and  therefore  the  formulse  2S  =  1  +  K,  2 V=  1  -  K,  give 


2S .  tti  =  ai  -  o  =  0 
2S.  aaai  =  a,ai  +  aia, 

&c. 


2V.  ai  =  ai4ai«=2ai; 
2  V.  Q%ai  *=  CI2CI1  —  Oifla  J 
2  V  •  QsOaai  *=  Osciacii  +  U\a^%  \ 
&C. 


results  of  which  the  law  is  evident,  and  of  which  the  few  first  (or 
others  equivalent  to  them)  have  been  already  found,  in  407,  449. 
The  formula  just  obtained  for  the  scalar  part  of  a  ternary  pro* 
duct  of  vectors  gives  evidently  the  transformation, 

and  thus,  as  we  may  now  perceive,  a  connexion  is  established  be- 
tween two  Jbrms  for  the  equation  ofcoplanarity  of  three  lines 
ic,  X,  f(,  which  were  separately  and  independently  deduced  in 
former  articles :  for  we  had  found  in  195,  that 

fcXic  =  icXfc,  when  /u  |||  X,  ic ; 

and  knew  also,  by  430,  500,  or  by  511,  that 

S  .  7/3a  =  0,  when  7  |||  j3,  a. 

And  the  recent  formula  respecting  the  vector  of  a  ternary  pro- 
duct gives. 
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V.  7^0  =  i  (y^a  +  0/37) 
=  i7(i3a  +  oP)-i(7a  +  a7)^  +  ia(7^+0y) 

an^  expression  which  obviously  agrees  with  one  already  used  in 
516,  but  which  is  here  deduced  (compare  513)  without  any  refe- 
rence to  c(M)rdinateSy  or  any  use  of  ijk. 

521.  Another  mode  of  in vestigating  a  transformation  equiva- 
lent to  that  last  written,  and  like  it  extensively  useful  in  the  ap- 
plications of  the  present  calculus,  is  the  following.  We  are 
allowed  to  write,  generally,  for  any  three  vectors,  a,  a ,  a% 

V  (V.  aa  •  a*')  =  i  ( V.  aa  .  a-  aV.  ad)  =  \  {ad,  a"-  o"*.  oa  ) 
=  \a  {dd*-\-  d'd)  -  \  (00"+  d'd)  0'=  aS  .  da-  a  S .  a" a ; 

whence  also  generally  (compare  441), 

V.  o^V.  da  =  aS .  da"-  a'S  •  aa* 

Thus  we  have  the  two  equations, 

V(V.7^.a)  =  7g.^a-^S.7a, 
V.7V,/3a  =  aS.^7-/3S.a7; 

and  by  adding  respectively  to  these  the  two  identities, 

V(S.7^.a)  =  aS,^7,     ¥.78.^0  =  78.0/3, 

the  recent  formula  of  transformation  for  V.  y^a  is,  in  two  ways, 
reproduced. 

522.  Let  there  be  no^fbur  proposed  and  arbitrary  vectors 
a,  a,  a^  a'^.  Operating  by  the  characteristic  8 .  d"y  on  the  iden- 
tity, 

^aaa^ao  .aa  -ao  .a  a-\-ao  »  aa^ 

we  obtain  the  expression : 

S  .  d^ada  =  S .  o  o  .  S .  da  —  S  .  a**o'.  S  •  a^a  +  S  .  a'^a".  S  .  aa'> 

But  .  ' 

a'a  =  S.aa+V.a'a;    oV-S  .  aV+V.  aV; 
therefore 

S  .  a*"ada  =  S  .  d^a  .  S  .  a'a  +  8  (  V.  a"' a  .  V.  da)- 
Comparing  then  these  two  expressions  for  8  .  a'^aVa,  we  obtain 
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the  following  general  expression  for  the  scalar  part  of  the  pro- 
duct of  the  vectors  of  any  two  binary  products  of  vectors: 

S  (  V.  gTa^y*  aa)  =  S .  a'a  .  S  •  aa  -  S  .  oTa*  S .  a'a ; 

which  may  be  also  otherwise  deduced,  and  is  occasionally  useful. 
523.  The  vector  part  of  the  same  product  of  vectors  is  easily 
found,  by  similar  processes,  to  admit  of  being  expressed  in  either 
of  the  two  following  ways  : 

V  (  V.  a^'a  ,\.  a  a)  =  a^S .  a'aa  -  a^S .  a^aa 

.aaa-ao.aaa; 

of  which  the  comparison  conducts  to  one  of  the  identities  men- 
tioned (without  proof)  towards  the  end  of  article  510  ;  or  to  this 
general  expression  for  any  fourth  vector  |t>,  in  terms  of  any  three 
given  vectors  a,  a ,  a%  which  are  not  parallel  to  any  one  common 
plane,  the  laws  (512)  of  permutation  of  three  vector  factors  under 
the  sign  S  being  remembered  : 

po  •  aaa  =  ao .  aap  +  ao .  a  pa  +  a  o.  paa. 
And  if  we  here  suppose  that 

we  shall  have 

S.aVa-(V.aa>»-a^«; 

and  after  dividing  by  a\  the  recent  formula  will  become, 

ii 

a  a  a 


Sap      taPO.     S.ap 


whereby  an  arbitrary  vector  p  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  any 
two  given  vectors  a,  a^  which  are  not  parallel  to  any  common 
line,  and  of  a  third  vector  a^  which  is  perpendicular  to  both  of 
them. 

524.  If,  in  the  last  equation  of  522,  we  change  o,  a ,  a% a' to 
y,  /3,  |3,  a,  we  find  that,  generally,  for  any  three  vectors  a,  /3, 79 
the  following  equation  holds  good : 

S(V.a/3.V./3y)  =  /3'S.70-S.a/3.S./3y- 

To  shew  the  geometrical  meaning  of  this  formula,  let  us  divide 
both  members  by  T .  /S'ya,  and  transpose ;  it  then  becomes, 

2  M 


53#  om  QrATVsnovi. 

orniplj, 

-s,7««s.•^s.^y+s(v.•^.v.^y), 


if  we  trest «,  ^  7,  as  mit  ▼ccton,  wUch  aaj  be  loncgifcJ  to 
tetminatt  at  tliree  points  a,  b,  c  opoo  the  mit-qiliere.  Here, 
bjr  tlie  prindplca  cstmbBslicd  in  the  pre^nt  Lcctore  for  the  ia- 
teqiretJUMMi  of  the  icalar  aad  Tcdor  parts  of  the  prodact  of  any 
two  Tecton^  we  have  the  tsIiks^ 


S.7««-cot»,  S.o^»-cesc^  S.^7«-cesa, 

if  a,  Ay  e  denote  the  arcs  or  sdcs  of  the  qibcrical  triai^le  amc^ 
fespeetirdj  opposte  to  the  points  a,  b,  c.  Bj  the  same  princt- 
|dcs, 

TV.e0«sine;  TV.^^ma; 

while  UV.  m^  U  V.  fij,  aie  Tcdor  units  Erected  rcspeetiTcly 
towards  the  positiTe  poles  of  the  rotations  ab,  bc,  and  are  thexe- 
fore  inclined  to  eadi  other  at  an  angle  which  is  the  sapplcBent 
of  the  spherical  angle  abc,  or  A;  so  that  the  sealnr  of  the  pro- 
doct  of  these  two  last  rector  onits  is  the  cosine  of  thnt  angle 
itself, 

SU(V.«0.V.0y)  =  +  cosB, 

and 

S(V.  a^  .V.  0y)«  sin  c  sin  a  cos  A 

The  eqoatioo  to  be  interpreted  takes  therefiwe  the  form, 

cos  &  s  cos  c  cos  a  +  sin  c  sina  cos  ^ ; 

and  thus  is  seen  to  coincide,  as  regards  its  sigmiJieaHom^  with  a 
welUknown  and  fandamental  formola  of  spherical  iriffcmamutrp. 
625,  More  generallj,  if  we  divide  the  expression  lately  found 
for  the  scalar  part  of  the  product  of  the  vector  parts  of  two  binary 
products  of  vectors,  by  the  tensor  of  the  product  of  the  four  pro- 
posed vectors  themselves,  we  obtain  the  equation, 

8(VU.«^«'.VU.««)-8U.«'-«.SU.aV 
—  S  tJ .  0*0'.  SU.  o"o ; 

^  j  which  signiSeSy  when  interpreted  on  the  same  principles,  that 
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8in  aa.  sin  a'a^.  cos  {adacT)  =  cos  aa".  cos  da 

-  COS  aa*.  cos  a  V ; 


where  the  spherical  angle  between  the  two  arcs  from  a  to  a  and 
from  a  to  a*  may  be  replaced  by  the  interval  between  the  poles 
of  the  two  positive  rotations  corresponding.  The  same  result  may 
be  otherwise  stated  as  follows :  If  l,  h\  h"^  iT  denote  any  four 
points  upon  the  surface  of  an  unit-sphere,  and  ^4  the  angle  which 
the  arcs  li/,  l'^l'^  form  where  they  meet  each  other  (the  arcs 
which  include  this  angle  being  measured  in  the  directions  of  the 
progressions  from  l  to  \1^  and  from  iT  to  xT  respectively),  then 
the  following  equation  will  hold  good  : 

cos  ll".  cos  l'l**-  cos  ll**.  cos  \1\J! 
b:  sin  ll'.  sin  il'iT .  cos  A. 

Accordingly,  this  last  equation  has  been  given,  as  an  auxiliary 
theorem  or  lemma,  at  the  commencement  of  those  profound  and 
beautiful  researches,  entitled  Disquisitiones  Generates  circa  /8if- 
perficies  CurvaSj  which  were  published  by  Gauss  at  Gottingen 
in  1828.  That  great  mathematician  and  philosopher  was  con- 
tent to  prove  the  last-written  equation  by  the  usual  formulae  of 
spherical  and  plane  trigonometry;  but,  however  simple  and  ele- 
gant may  be  the  demonstration  thereby  afforded,  it  appears  to 
me  that  something  is  gained  by  our  being  able  to  present  the  re- 
sult under  the  form  recently  assigned  (at  the  end  of  art.  522),  as 
an  identity  in  the  quaternion  calculus. 

526.  The  following  is  a  still  easier  way  than  that  adopted  in 
art.  524,  of  deducing  from  quaternions  the  fundamental  formula 
which  expresses  the  cosine  of  the  side  of  a  spherical  triangle,  in 
terms  of  the  two  other  sides,  and  of  their  included  angle.  Taking 
the  scalars  of  both  sides  of  the  identity, 

y+«  =  (7-*-0)x(/3-s-«),  orl  =  li, 

we  find  at  once,  by  this  calculus,  the  equation  (compare  519, 
520), 

s3:=sis^+s.vjve; 

a        p      a  P      o 

2m2 


^ 
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where,  by  our  principles  of  interpretation, 

S^  =  cosa,  S-  =  cos6,    S-=cosr, 
p  a  a 

TV  ^  =  sin  a,  TV  ^  =  sine, 
P  « 

SU.V^V^-cos5; 
P      a 

so  that  we  still  arrive,  as  before,  at  the  well-known  result, 

cos  b  B  cos  a  cos  c  +  sin  a  sin  c  cos  B. 

It  may  be  added  that,  with  the  same  meanings  of  the  symbols, 
the  following  equation  in  quaternions  holds  good,  and  admits  of 
being  extensively  applied  to  questions  of  spherical  trigonometry : 

V.  7/3  .V.  ^  =  sin  a  sin  c(cos  +  /3sin)  B; 

where  it  is  understood  that 

(cos  +  /3  sin)  B  =  cos  B  +  /3  sin  B : 

.and  the  rotation  round  /3,  from  a  towards  7,  is  supposed  to  be 
positive.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  rotation  round  /3  from  y  towards 
a  were  positive,  we  should  then  be  obliged  to  change  the  sign  of 
j3  (or  of  B) ;  for  we  have  generally,  by  523, 512, 

V(V.-y/3.V./3a)--/3S.y/3a«/3S.a^7, 

and  this  last  scalar  fictor  S .  o/3y  would  be  negative  (by  512)  in 
the  case  last  considered.  At  the  same  time  we  see  that  we  may 
write,  subject  to  this  last  condition  respecting  a  change  of  sign, 

S .  0/37  =  sin  c  sin  a  sin  B, 

which  expression  for  the  scalar  part  of  the  product  of  three  unit 
lines  might  be  employed  to  reproduce  (by  51 1)  a  known  value  of 
the  volume  of  an  oblique  parallelepipedon.  We  find  also  the 
following  expression  Jbr  the  trigonometric  tangent  of  an  angle  of 
a  spherical  triangle^  in  terms  of  the  vectors  of  the  three  comers ^ 

tan  o^  =  tan  B  =  /3-'- (V.  7/3  .V. /3a). 

527.    Another  fundamental  connexion  of  quaternions  with 
spherical  trigonometry  may  be  more  clearly  understood  after  a 
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few  observations  on  their  connexion  with  plane  trigonometry,  or 
rather  with  that  well-known  doctrine  of  /unctions  of  angles^ 
which  some  writers  have  named  goniometry. 

Suppose  then  that  we  had  not  yet  heard  of  the  functions 
cosine  and  sine^  but  had  in  other  respects  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  the  present  calculus,  as  hitherto  set  forth  in 
these  Lectures  :  and  let  a,  /3,  y,  .  .  .  i,  denote  any  unit  vectors, 
and  t  any  scalar  exponent  (positive  or  negative).  The  powers  aS 
/3S  .  .  .  are  seen  (by  the  Third  Lecture)  to  be  all  versors^  and 
by  the  symmetry  of  space  their  sadar parts  must  be  equal ;  thus 
we  may  write, 

S.a'=S./3'=S.y=.  ..  =  S.i'-/(0, 

f{t)  denoting  here  some  scalar  function  of  t.  In  fact,  by  articles 
86,  40T,  if 

X  -  i'k  =  X'  +  X",  where  i  ±  k,  X'  I|  k,  X"±  t,  X"±  ic, 
we  have 

S.t'^XVS  V.t'  =  XV»; 

and  the  scalar  quotient  X'  -r-  k  depends  only  on  the  angle 
(=  ^  X  90^)  through  which  X  has  revolved  from  k  in  a  plane  per* 
pendicuiar  to  i,  and  not  at  all  on  the  plane  of  this  rotation, 
nor  on  the  initial  direction  of  the  line.  We  see  at  the  same 
time  that  because  i,  k»  X''  compose  a  rectangular  system,  or  be- 
cause the  rotation  from  k  to  X  has  been  performed  round  i  as  an 
axis,  we  must  have 

V.flh  0=V.iV.t'. 
Hence 

V.£'*»  =  iS.tS   V.*«=iS.t'-'  =  t/(/-l); 

and  we  have  the  general  transformations, 

Also,  by  89,  c*  and  r'  are  conjugate  versors,  and  by  408,  K  =  S- V ; 
hence 

«-' =/(0  - '/(<-»)• 

Thus/is  an  even  function, 

/(-  0  -fit). 
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as  indeed  its  geometrical  nature  as  the  quotient  X'  -£-  k  might  at 
once  shew;  also  because  i^«  1,  i^«iy  i*  =  -  1,  we  have 

/(0)-l,/(l)-0./(2)  — 1; 

and  more  generally 

./(2+o=/(2-0=-/(0; 

it  is  therefore  sufficient  to  know  the  system  of  the  positive  and  de> 
creasing  values  of  the  function  /^  from  f  «  0  to  f  ^  1 ;  or  even  from 
/  e  0  to  ^  »  ^,  because  by  multiplying  together  the  two  conjugate 
versors  i\  i'^  or  by  taking  the  tensor  of  either  of  them,  we  are 
conducted  to  the  functional  relation, 

But  again,  if  tt  be  any  other  scalar,  we  have,  by  117,  150,  iV» 
i"^^  and  therefore  the  two  functional  equations  hold  good, 

/(«  +  0  =/(«)/(<)  -/(«  -  !)/(<  - 1). 

/(«  +  <- 1)  =/(«)/(<  - 1)  +/(«  -  i)A 

of  which  indeed  the  latter  can  be  derived  from  the  former,  by  the 
consideration  that/(/  -  2)  =  -/(O-    Hence 

/(20  =  {/(0)'-{/(^-i))%  2(/(0)'=i+/(20; 

and,  therefore,  at  least  within  that  range  which  gives  a  positive 
value  ^0/(2)' 

/(5)-(*+i/(0)*. 

Thus,  fromy(2)  =  -  I,  we  might  infer /(!)«=  0,  as  before;  and 
thence, 

/(i) -Vh  Ai)  =  V (* + 1 V *),  &c., 

and  might  so  calculate  and  tabulate  a  system  o(  approximate  nu^ 
merical  values  of  the  function  :  in  doing  which  we  might  assist 
ourselves  by  many  artifices,  not  necessary  to  be  stated  here. 
And  thus  the  function /(/),  or  S  •  c^,  would  come  to  be  numeri* 
eally  known.  You  will  easily  see  that  the  same  principles  give 
expressions  ior  functions  of  multiples^  analogous  to  the  usual 
formulse  for  cosines  and  sines  of  multiple  arcs :  the  prindple 
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being  here  tfiat  at  least  for  any  whoU  value  of  n  (compare  the 
Fourth  Lecture),  (cO*=  »•*»  and  therefore 

628.  If  the  increment  u  of  the  exponent  t  be  treated  as  a 
very  small  angle,  the  geometrical  consideration  of  the  smM  ro^ 
tation  answering  to  the  versor  c*  would  give  the  two  following 
limits : 

lim- 1<-»  (1-  S. i«)  =  0,  and  lim.  u'^V.  i«=  ^i; 

iS 

where  ir  denotes  as  usual  the  semi-circumference  of  a  circle  of 
which  the  radius  is  unity.     Hence 

or  in  the  notation  of  differentials. 

Taking  the  scalars  and  vectors  of  the  members  of  this  formula, 
we  have  the  two  following  separate  equations,  of  which  indeed 
the  one  includes  the  other : 

/'(O'-l/O^^/C+i);  /'(<-i)=|/(0; 

and  because /(r  + 2)  »-/(r),  we  have  this  differential  equation 
of  the  second  order, 

/''(0+(l)/(0=o. 

ytith  the  initial  conditions, 

/(0)-l,/'(0)  =  0: 

from  which  might  be  inferred  the  developements, 

s.«'=/(o=i-(iJ^(iJi4r4:*-' 

r.V...=/(r-l).-|/-(0-i(-(i)'rTr3^*- 

If  then  we  suppose  it  known  from  algebra  (by  an  investigation 


.i 
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omducted  without  any  me  of  trigonometry),  thaf  for  every  real 
value  of  x^  of  the  ordinary  algebraical  kind  (any  poritive  or  negtt- 
tive  number  or  zero),  the  series 

^^  1     1.2     1.2.3 

is  equal  to  the  o^  power  of  the  base  JP(0),  or  of  the  known  con- 
stant, 

«»l  +  l  +  i  +  5-^  +  &c. 

we  may  thns  be  led  to  establish,  by  analogy,  and  as  a  d^finiHatif 
the  equation 

where  the  second  member  is  merely  employed  as  a  concise  ex- 
preseion  for  the  developement, 

1  +  (iirii)  +  i  (iirtiy  +  ^  {iTrUy  +  &c. 

And  to  effect  a  complete  agreement  between  the  results  of  the 
investigation  thus  sketched,  and  the  usual  language  of  trigon<H 
metry,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  write  (compare  411), 


or. 


S.i'-/(0-cos^',    r>V.i'-/(*-l)-sin^S 


r  =  cos  — +  ism  — . 


629.  Consider  now  the  formula  of  article  280, 

y»/3»a'«-l,  ory'-'-^To*. 

Making,  as  in  that  article, 

ij-^onr,  B«iyir,  C-Jzir, 

we  have  the  transformations, 

o*«  cos  ^  +  a  sin  ^,  /3>^ »  cos  £  +  /3  sin  5, 
and 

7»-'  =  cos(ir-C)  +  y8in  (ir-C)  ; 

Jbirmula  becomes  therefore  the  following : 
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COS  (ir  -  C)  +  y  sin  (ir  -  C)  =  (cos  B  +  /3  sin  B)  (cos  ^  +  a  sin  ^) ; 

and  is  now  seen  to  include  (as  it  was  earlier  stated  to  do)  the 
whole  doctrine  of  spherical  trigonometry.  In  fact,  if  we  merely 
take  the  scalar  parts,  and  remember  that  S .  a/3  =  -  cos  c,  we 
obtain  the  equation, 

-  cos  Cb  cos  A  cos  J3-  cos  c  sin  A  sin  B^ 

from  which  everything  else  could  be  deduced.  The  formula 
however  gives  also,  by  taking  the  vector  parts, 

y  sin  C=  a  sin  A  cos  B  +  fi  cos  A  sin  B  +  V.  /3a  .  sin  ^  sin  JB ;. 

from  which  it  follows  that  i/ three  vectors  be  drawn  from  the 
centre  of  the  sphercy  one  towards  the  point  a,  with  a  length 
B  sin  A  cos  By  another  towards  the  point  b,  with  a  length 
«=  sin  B  cos  Ay  and  the  third  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
arc  AB,  and  on  the  same  side  of  it  as  the  point  c,  with  a  length 

=  sin  A  sin  B  sin  c,  and  if  with  these  three  lines  as  edges  we 

* 

construct  a  parallelepipedon,  the  intermediate  diagonal  will  be 
directed  towards  the  point  c,  and  will  have  its  length  =  sin  C 
The  addition  as  well  as  the  multiplication  of  quaternions,  and 
the  distributive  as  well  as  the  associative  character  of  such  mul- 
tiplication, may  also  be  illustrated  generally  by  spherical  trigono- 
metry, and  may  be  employed  to  furnish  theorems  therein, 

530.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  improper  here  to  mention  the 
process  by  which,  so  long  ago  as  in  October,  1843,  I  was  con- 
ducted to  results  substantially  agreeing  with  those  of  the  fore- 
going article,  but  obtained  in  a  quite  different  way. 

At  that  time  I  had  been  led,  by  a  train  of  speculation  too  long 
to  be  here  described,  to  establish:  Ist,  The  fundamental  gtiac/ri- 
nomialform  of  the  quaternion  (see  art.  450,  &c.), 

q^w-k-ix-^jy-^kzy 

with  the  geometrical  interpretation  of  the  trinomial  part,  w?  +jy 
+  kzy  as  denoting  (see  arts.  17,  101,  &c.),  a  directed  right  line  in 
space  ;  2nd,  the  squares  and  products  ofiyj\  k  (see  articles  75, 
76,  &c.),  which  may  be  collected  as  follows  in  a  symbolical  mul- 
tiplication tabky  and  illustrated,  as  regards  the  cyclical  character 
of  the  products^  by  a  diagram,  fig.  101,  as  follows  : 
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Fig.  lei. 


each  symbol,  t  or  j  or  A,  when  multiplied  into  the  one  which  cy- 
clically  follows  ii^  giving  a  product  which /o/Zote^^  the  multijM^ 
candy  in  the  same  cyclical  succession^  but  the  sign  of  the  product 
being  changed^  when  the  order  of  the  factors  is  reversed ;  3rd, 
the  distributive  principle  of  multiplication  of  quaternions  (see 
arts.  455,  ftc.)*  which  gave  (compare  art.  489)  the  associaiive 
principle  also,  because  this  latter  principle  was  seen  to  hold  good 
for  the  multiplications  oft,j,  A,  among  themselves  ;  but  4th,  I 
bad  found  it  necessary  (as  already  abundantly  illustrated)  to  re* 
ject  the  commutative  property  of  multiplication,  except  as  be> 
tween  the  ordinary  reals  of  algebra,  such  as  the /our  constituents 
Wj  Xy  y^  Zy  of  the  quaternion  (or  between  the  old  and  ordinary 
imaginaries  of  algebra,  which  however  I  did  not  then  employ),  or 
as  between  such  a  real  and  any  one  of  my  new  imagincuries  (as  1 
then  called  them,  on  account  of  their  squares  being  each  equal  to 
negative  unity),  namely  the  three  symbols  of  my  new  system 

jfh;  %o  that  xy^yXf  and  xi^ixy  although  in  this  new  calculus 

••       •  •  ~ 

531.  With  these  preparations,  it  was  easy  to  conclude  that 
the  product,  q  •  ^,  qftioo  quaternions,  was  equal  to  a  third  qua^ 
temiony  q",  such  that  if 

3^ « ic^' +  to/ +^' +  A«', 

then  (compare  508)  the  four  following  relations  between  the 
twelve  constituents  hold  good : 
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af^  '^  wx'  •¥  xw' + yz'  -  z^^ 
y'^voy' '\-y%d '\-zx -XTiy 
z"  =  wzf  +  zw'^-  x\/  -  yx. 

These  gave,  by  ordinary  algebra,  the  equation, 

ivhieh,  as  a  decomposition  of  a  sum  of  four  squares  into  twofaC" 
torSf  of  which  each  is  itself  the  sum  of  four  squares,  had  been 
(I  believe)  anticipated  by  the  illustrious  Euler,  although  I 
had  not  then  heard  of  its  being  known,  nor  have  I  since  met 
with  the  paper,  or  passage,  in  which  the  theorem  was  given  by 
him.  This  opened  a  connexion  between  quaternions  and  the 
THBORY  OF  NUMBERS,  by  means  of  sums  of  squares,  which  was 
soon  happily  followed  up  by  my  friend  John  T.  Graves,  Esq., 
with  whom  I  had  long  been  engaged  at  intervals  in  a  corres- 
pondence on  the  subject  of  imaginaries,  and  to  whom  I  had  re- 
cently communicated  my  results  respecting  quaternions.  He 
found,  for  sums  of  eight  squares,  and  for  certain  octaves,  or  octO' 
nomial  expressions,  connected  with  a  system  of  seven  distinct 
imaginaries,  results  which  he  sent  to  me  in  return,  about  the  end 
of  1843,  and  beginning  of  1844,  as  a  sort  of  extension  of  my  own 
theory,  in  letters  of  which  1  have  elsewhere  placed  the  substance 
upon  record.  But  it  is  impossible  for  me  here  to  attempt  to  do 
any  kind  of  justice  to  the  talents  and  candour  of  the  many  able 
and  original  mathematical  writers  in  these  countries,  who  have 
been  pleased  to  acknowledge  that  some  subsequently  published 
speculations  of  theirs,  on  subjects  having  some  general  connexion 
with  or  affinity  to  the  present  one,  were,  more  or  less,  suggested 
or  influenced  by  the  quaternions. 

532.  Resuming  the  account  of  my  own  investigations,  I  may 
mention  that  I  was  led,  by  the  lately  mentioned  relatioa  between 
sums  of  squares,  to  assume  a  system  of  expressions  for  the  consti- 
tuents of  a  quaternions  of  the  forms, 

u;  a  ^  cos  0, 

x  =  fi  sin  0  cos  ^, 
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^  =  /LI  sin  0  sin  ^  cos  xpf 
z-fisinO  sin  ^  sin  xf^^ 

and  to  call  /u  the  modulus^  0  the  amplitude^  ^  the  colatitude^  and 
1^  the  longitudey  of  the  quaternion  w.-^ix+jy  +  kz.  The  words 
*<  modulus"  and  <*  amplitude"  were  suggested  by  the  correspond- 
ing phraseology  of  M.  Cauchy,  respecting  the  ordinary  imagina- 
ries  of  algebra ;  1  have  since  come  to  use  habitually^  as  in  this 
Course,  these  other  names,  "  tensor,"  and  "  angle."  With  re- 
spect to  the  two  angular  or  spherical  co-ordinates,  ^  and  \p,  which 
mark  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  quaternion,  or  of  the  vector 
part  ix  -^jy-^  kzy  the  motives  for  calling  them  as  I  did  are  evident 
The  suggestion  of  calling  the  four  reals,  w,  Xy  y^  z,  **  consti- 
tuents" of  the  quaternion,  I  took  from  Mr.  Graves :  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  three  co-efficients  of  t,  j,  A,  as  co-ordinates^  was  one 
which,  from  the  first  conception  of  the  theory,  occurred  to  my- 
self Thus  the  modulus  (or  tensor)  was  the  square  root  of  the 
sum  of  the  squares  of  the  four  constituents  ;  and  the  relation  be- 
tween such  sums  of  squares  came  to  be  expressed  by  the  follow- 
ing very  simple  formula, 

which  I  called  the  law  of  the  moduli.  It  has  presented  itself 
in  these  Lectures  (see  arts.  188,  208),  under  the  form  of  the 
theorem  that  the  **  tensor  of  the  product  is  the  product  of  the  ten- 
sors" as  expressed  by  the  formula,  Tn  =  IlT:  for,  by  409,  507, 

Tg=  T  (ic7  +  ix  +jy+kz)  =  (m?»  +  a:*  +  y»  +  z*)i. 

533.  Introducing  the  recent  expressions  for  the  constituents 
of;,  with  analogous  expressions  for  those  of;'  and  ^^  and  divid- 
ing by  fifA  or  by  /i'^  the  expression  for  w"  (in  531)  gave  me, 

cos  0^«  cos  0  cos  0^  -  sin  0  sin  ff  (cos  «p  cos  ^' 
+  sin  ^  sin  <p' cos  {\p  -rf/)]* 

B.ut  also  the  expressions  (in  same  art.  531),  for  w'y  x'',  y%  z", 
gave 

m/m/'+  a:y+yy  +  z'z'^wiyJ''  +  a/* -f  y' +  /^), 
■^  M;ic/'+a?«''+yy^+zz"«M/(tt7»  +  «"  +  y'+x-); 

^1     and  therefore 
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COS  0  =  COS  £r COB  ff'-^  sin  ffsin  ff'  (cos  ^'cos  (jt" 

+  sin  (j/  sin  ^"  cos  (;/»'  -  yp")  ] , 
cos  0^ «  cos  0^  cos  0  +  sin  ff'  sin  0  (cos  f**  cos  ^ 

+  sin  f"  sin  ^  cos  {if/'  - 1/*) ) . 

And  hence,  by  using  as  known  the  two  equations  of  spherical 
trigonometry, 

cos  b  =  cos  c  cos  a  +  sin  c  sin  a  cos  B, 
-  cos  Ce  cos  ij  cos  B-B\nA  sin  £  cos  c, 

(which,  in  Mt«  Lecture,  have  been  on  the  contrary  deduced /ram 
quaternions^  in  articles  524,  526,  529),  I  concluded  that  if  ^, 
\p  were  regarded  as  the  spherical  co-ordinates  of  one  point  R  on 
the  unit  sphere;  ip\  \p\  as  those  of  a  second  point  r';  and  ^%  xf/' 
as  those  of  a  third  point  r"";  which  three  points  R,  r',  b''  might 
be  called  (compare  225,  264,  361,  &c.)  the  representative  points 
of  the  three  quaternions  q,  ^^  ^' :  then,  in  the  spherical  triangle 
rr'r",  the  angles  were  respectively  equal  to  the  amplitudes  of  the 
two  factorsj  and  to  the  supplement  of  the  amplitude  of  the  pro- 
duct :  or  that  in  symbols  (compare  265)^ 

/J  =  0,  12=0',  i2'=ir-r: 

the  rotation  round  r  from  r'  towards  r"  being  also  found  to  be  post- 
tive  (272).  At  the  same  time,  or  rather  indeed  a  little  earlier,  I  per- 
ceived that  the  three  relations  between  the  nine  angles  0,  ^,  yp^  0^,  ^', 
yf/^  ff\  1^!'^  \l/\  might  be  interpreted,  on  similar  principles,  as  signify- 
ing that  if,  with  the  amplitudes^  0,  ffy  0^,  of  any  two  factors  and 
their  product,  as  sideSy  we  construct  a  spherical  triangle,  the 
angle  opposite  to  the  amplitude  of  the  product  will  be  the 
supplement  of  the  inclination  of  the  factors  (or  of  their  axes,  or 
vector  parts)  to  each  other;  and  that  the  angle  opposite  to  the 
amplitude  of  either  factor  will  be  the  inclination  of  the  other 
factor  to  the  product.  These  and  other  connected  results  were 
communicated  by  me  to  the  friend  already  mentioned  (Mr.  J.  T. 
Graves),  in  letters  of  October  I7th  and  October  24th,  1843, 
which  have  since  been  printed  in  the  Supplementary  Number  of 
the  Philosophical  Magazine,  for  December,  1844,  and  in  a  note 
appended  to  the  Essay,  entitled  **  Researches  respecting  Qua* 
ternions,  First  Syies,"  in  the  Second  Part  of  the  Twenty-first 
Volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.    (The 
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theorem  last  stated  may  be  illustrated  by  inspection  of  the  tri- 
angle KLM,  in  figure  51,  article  266.) 

534.  Another  early  and  more  general  result  of  this  Calculus, 
connected  with  spherical  polygonsy  was  obtained  nearly  as  fol- 
lows. Let  R,  r',  r"  be  any  three  points  on  the  sphere,  for  which 
the  rotation  round  r  from  r'  towards  r''  is  positive,  and  may  be 
denoted  by  R,  Then  the  rotation  R  round  r  would  bring  the 
arc  RR^to  coincide  in  direction  with  the  arc  rr'';  and  the  supple- 
mentary rotation,  tt-  R,  round  the  same  pole  r,  would  bring  the 
prolongation  of  the  arc  r"r  to  coincide  in  like  manner  with  the 
arc  rr'  in  direction  ;  or  would  bring  the  positive  pole  p'  of  the 
arc  r^'r  to  coincide  with  the  positive  pole  p''  of  the  arc  rr';  that 
is,  the  pole  p'  of  the  preceding  side  of  the  triangle  r'^rr'  to  coin* 
cide  with  the  pole  p"  of  i\\e  following  side.  Hence  it  was  easy  to 
infer,  that  if  /.,  t ,',  fV'»  denoted  the  three  unit-lines,  drawn  from 
the  centre  of  the  sphere  to  the  points  r,  p',  p'',  we  must  have  the 
equation, 

fp' .  tp"  =  cos  R  +  i^  sin  R ; 

the  amplitude  of  the  quaternion  product  of  any  two  such  unit-lines 
having  been  previously  seen  to  be  the  supplement  of  the  angle 
between  them  (compare  87) ;  and  the  cucis  of  the  same  product, 
or  the  part  of  it  involving  t,  j.  A,  having  been  also  seen  to  be  di- 
rected towards  the  positive  pole  (in  this  case  r),  of  the  arc  drawn 
from  the  representative  point  (p')  of  the  multiplier  line,  to  the 
representative  point  (p"")  of  the  multiplicand  line  (compare  again 
87).  In  like  manner,  if  rr'rV.  .  r^""*^  be  any  spherical  j>o/^- 
gon^  and  if  the  positive  poles  of  its  n  successive  sides  rr',  r'r'', 
.  .  .  R<""'^  R^»"^^  R^*"^^  R  be  denoted  by  p",  p'*,  .  .  .  p,  p',  while  the 
angles  ZZ,  iZ'.  •  and  R^^''^^  denote  respectively  the  rotations  at 
the  corresponding  points,  from  rr'  to  rr^"''\  from  r'r"  to  r'r,  . . . 
and  from  r^""^^r  to  r^""^^  r^""'^,  which  rotations  may  be  conceived 
for  simplicity  to  be  each  positive  and  less  than  two  right  angles: 
then  the  same  reasoning  shews  that,  besides  the  lately  deduced 
equation,  we  have  also  these  others, 

tp//  iV"=coslZ'+tVsinfi',  .  .  .  fptV"Cos  fi^***^  +  t»(«-i)  sin  R^^'^); 

and  therefore,  by  the  associative  principle  of  multiplication, 
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(cos  R  + ».  sin  R)  (cos  R  +  i^  sin  /?')...  (cos  /J^»"*> 

+  i.(n.i)  sin /P-«  )=(-!)• 

because  t*p  =  tV  =  f^//  ■= . . .  e=  -.  I . 

535.  We  have  assisted  our  conception  of  the  foregoing^  pro- 
cess and  result,  by  supposing  that  the  n  rotations,  /2,  jR',  &c., 
are  each  positive,  and  less  than  w;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  inter- 
pret  the  formula  above  obtained,  when  those  conditions  are  not 
satisfied.  Thus,  for  a  spherical  triangle,  the  theorem  is,  that 

(cos  i?  +  ta  sin  R)  (cos  R  +  tV  sin  R*)  (cos  i?"  +  v  sin  R'^  =  -  1 ; 

Mrhere  if  we  change  R",  R\  R  to  A,  Bj  C,  and  the  corresponding 
unit-lines  fVs  <&'»  im  to  a,  /3,  y,  the  formula  becomes : 

(cos  C+  y  sin  C)  (cos  B+  /3  sin  B)  (cos  ^  +  a  sin  ^)  =  -  1 ; 

the  rotation  round  y  from  /3  to  a  being  here  supposed  positive,  so 
that  we  fall  back  on  the  case  of  figure  £6,  art.  280,  and  through 
such  transformations  as  those  of  art.  529,  on  the  formula, 

But  if  we  suppose  that  a,  /3»  y  take  the  places  of  f'l^,  1^9  tV*  in 
the  formula  of  the  present  article,  the  rotation  round  y  from  /3  to 
a  being  still  positive,  and  therefore  that  round  a  from  /3  to  7 
being  negative,  we  must  substitute,  for  the  rotations^  72,  /Z',  R'j 
either  values  greater  than  two  right  angles^  such  as 

or  else  negative  values^  such  as 

R^  —  A^  R  —  —  Bj  R  =^  —  Ci 

R  still  denoting  the  rotation  round  the  point  r  from  rr'  to  rr"", 
&c.     Thus,  in  this  case,  the  general  formula  becomes, 

(cos  -4  -  a  sin  A)  (cos  J}  -  /3  sin  B)  (cos  C-  7  sin  C)  =  -  1, 

or 

a'  fi'9y-'^-^l; 

but  these  last  equations  are  equally  true  with  the  foregoing,  and 
are  indeed  consequences  of  them.  When  the  theorem  has  been 
in  any  manner  established  for  a  triangle^  it  is  easy  to  extend  it 
to  a  polygon,  by  breaking  up  that  polygon  into  triangles,  having 


■ 
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any  ctmmam  vertex  on  tbe  sphere;  and  in  fiet  ii  waa  diw  that  I 

was  first  led  to  percare  it. 

536.  With  the  same  sort  of  use  of  scalar  expameniMy  and  of 
powers  ofmnUMnes^  we  may  express  the  general  theorem  as 
follows : 

«;.".'•  •  .a.-'a,«a-  =  (-l)-; 

where  the  scalars  a^  a^,  .  •  Oa.iy  represent  the  positire  or  nega- 
tive numbers  of  right  angles  contained  in  the  respective  rotations, 
round  a  from  a^.i  towards  a^  round  Ai  from  a  towards  At,  &C., 
and  finally  round  a._i  from  a..!  towards  a.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
find  SL  polar  traneformatUm  of  the  theorem,  in  which  empplewiemte 
of  sides  shall  take  the  place  of  angles :  nor  again  to  transform  the 
result  so  obtained  into  another  involving  the  sides  tkenuelves^ 
which,  also  holds  good  for  any  spherical  polygon,  and  may  be 
otherwise  and  more  immediately  deduced  from  the  identity  of  ar* 
tide  345,  or  from  the  following : 

at  ai  ^. 

«!   a 


a 

a..] 

aa.i 

a... 

In  fact,  if  we 

make 

a  a\  a«.i 

and 

=  —  Z.  — ,  6i  =  —  ^  — ,  «c. 
If      a  ir     oi 

where  o,  oi,  as,  .  .  •  may  be  conceived  to  be  n  unit  vectors, 
terminating  at  the  corners  a,  Ai,  a„  •  .  of  a  polygon,  of  which 
the  sides  aAi,  AiA,,  .  .  contain  respectively  6,  6i,  .  .  quadrants, 
while  /3,  /3i,  .  .  are  n  other  unit-lines,  terminating  at  the  positive 
poles  of  those  n  successive  sides,  we  shall  have  the  transformations, 

a  ai 

and  finally  the  equation  : 

Indeed  an  equation  with  the  same  geometrical  signification 
might  have  been  obtained  from  the  first  formula  of  the  present 
article,  by  transforming  it  as  follows : 
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a-flii-i 


a        Oi       *  ttj      2  •  •  •  **-.i        —  1  • 


But  I  leave  it  to  yourselves,  as  an  exercise,  to  demonstrate  this 
agreement  of  meaning. 

537.  All  the  powers  that  have  been  hitherto  considered  in 
these  Lectures  have  had  scalar  exponents^  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  power  in  article  528,  which  had  e  for  its  base,  and 
a  vector^  namely,  ^/i,  for  its  exponent.  But  if  we  now  define 
that  for  the  same  base^  e,  and  for  ant  quaternion,  q^  as  expo- 
nent, the  symbol  e^  of  the  power  shall  be  interpreted  as  a  con- 
cise expression  for  the  series^ 

'W;     ^^1^1.2^1.2.3 

we  shall  not  violate  any  conditions  hitherto  established,  but  shall 
on  the  contrary  be  able  to  give  useful  extensions  to  results 
already  obtained.  It  may  be  proper  however  here  to  shew  that 
this  series,  so  well  known  in  the  algebra  of  ordinary  reals  and  or- 
dinary imaginaries,  is,  in  this  calculus  likewise,  convergent ;  and 
that  it  gives  an  absolutely  definite  quaternion  as  its  value^ 
or  as  the  limit  to  which  it  tends,  when  continued  indefinitely  far, 
the  quaternion  q  being  supposed  given.  In  other  words,  if,  in- 
stead of  the  infinite  series  above  written,  we  consider  the  finite 
developementi 

F.(,)  =  uf.^2.....j^^^ 

it  is  to  be  shewn  that,  for  sufficiently  large  and  increasing  values 
of  the  number  m,  the  function  F  (q)  is  very  nearly  equal  to  a 
certain  definite  limits '^hich  may  be  denoted  by  Foo{q)  or  by 
F  (q) ;  or  that  the  scalar  j  vector,  and  tensor,  of  the  variable  qua- 
temion  F  (q)  -  F«»  {q),  where  F  (q)  is  a  certain  ^ared  quaternion^ 
converge  each  separately  to  zero :  in  such  a  manner  that 

S(Fj-F«y)and  V(Fj-F«?), 

may  be  made,  respectively,  as  small  a  number  and  as  small  a 
line  as  we  may  desire,  by  taking  for  m  a  sufficiently  large  whole 
number. 

2n 


^ 
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538.  Let  Uiere  be  mqr  two  quatennom,  q  and  r,  and  let  m 
seek  the  <f«jor  of  iieir  sum.  B j  principlet  of  tnmtfofmatioa 
already  explained,  we  bare 

T(r+  j)»- (r  +  j)  (Kr  +  Kj) « Tr»  +  T5»  +  2S . rKy 

=  Tr»  +  Tj*  +  2TrTj  SU .  rK  J 

=  (Tr  +  Tqy  -  2TrTj  (I  -  SU .  rKq) 

=  (Tr-Ty)»+2TrTg(l  +  SU.r%); 

and  the  scalar  of  the  rersor  of  a  qnatemion,  being  equal  to  the 
cosine  of  its  angle,  cannot  fall  outside  the  limits  ±  1 ;  whence  we 
derire  these  two  important  inequalities, 

T(r+j)>Tr+Tjr,  T(r  +  y)<t:Tr-Tj. 

In  words,  the  tensor  of  the  sum  of  any  iwo  quaternions  cannot 
be  greater  than  the  sum^  nor  less  than  the  difference^  of  the  tensors 
of  those  two  quaternions  themselves.  Hence  for  any  number  of 
qoatemions,  the  tensor  of  the  sum  cannot  exceed  the  sum  of  the 
tensors;  or  in  symbols^ 

T2y  >  STy. 

539.  It  follows  hence  that,  in  the  notation  of  537, 

but  if  we  take 

m5^2Ty-.l, 
we  shall  baye 

^<*'-^„<*'  a„dF_(T,)-F.(T,)<3-^^. 

because 

i  +  (iy  +  (i)'+..  +  (i)"<l. 

Again,  let  a  new  whole  number  m^  be  taken,  greater  than  2Tq  -  1, 
and  let  us  write 

l.2..m''°^'' 
then  for  any  whole  number  m'  >  m"  we  shall  haye 


Tj^  a 

1^  1.2...m''^2=^^' 
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SO  that  this  term  of  the  series  F.,  (Tq)  will  be  less  than  any 
oiVBN  positive  quantity^  ft,  however  small,  if  the  number  m  be 
so  taken  as  to  satisfy  the  inequality, 

2r^>2^ab'^i 

and  every  JbUowing  term  will  evidently  be  stUl  lesSy  because 

T^  b      ..  , 

Hence,  by  the  arithmetical  properties  of  the  series,  we  have 

F«,„(Tj)-F«(Tj)<6,  if  m>m'; 

and  therefore,  by  what  was  shewn  in  the  foregoing  article  re- 
specting the  tensor  of  a  sum,  and  by  the  inequalities  m>ni 
>  2Tq  -  1,  we  have,  in  passing  to  quaternions,  the  inequality, 

T{F«.^(y)-F«(j))<6,  ifm>m', 

however  large  the  number  n  and  the  tensor  Tq  may  be,  and 
however  small  the  given  and  positive  quantity  b.  Thus  if  the 
number  m  be  taken  sufficiently  great,  that  is,  i/tve  take  a  term 
sufficiently  advanced  in  the  series,  but  always  at  a  finite  distance 
from  the  beginning,  the  sum  of  any  number  (n)  of  the  quaternion 
terms  which  follow  it  will  have  its  tensor  less  than  any  given 
small  quantity  {b)  :  and  consequently  the  scalar  and  vector  parts 
of  the  same  quaternion  sum  of  these  n  following  terms,  however 
numerous,  will  each  separately  and  independently  approach  inde^ 
finitely  to  zero,  since  we  shall  have 

S{F«.n((?)-F«((7))>-6,<  +  6;  TV{F«.n(?)-F«(y))<ft. 

The  series  does  therefore  converge,  as  was  asserted,  to  one  defi- 
nite quaternion,  Fa)(y)  or  F^^,  as  a  limit;  of  which  quaternion 
the  scalar  part  SFq,  must  lie  between  SF«  (q)  -  b  and  SF«  {q)  +  b, 
and  can  therefore  (theoretically  speaking)  be  calculated  within 
any  required  degree  of  numerical  accuracy,  by  calculating 
SF„(q');  while  the  vector  part  VFj,  of  the  same  quaternion 
limit,  if  drawn  as  a  right  line  from  the  origin  of  vectors,  must 
terminate  on  some  point  in  the  interior  op  a  vbry  small 

2n2 
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8PHBRB ;  the  vector  of  whose  centre  would  be  the  oMsigmable  line 
VFm  (q\  while  its  radius  would  be  the  proposed  smatt  qmamiifyj  b* 
540.  Consider  next  the  the  fonction, 

F«  (r  +  q)y  supposing  rq  «  qr. 

Under  this  condition  of  commutativenesSi  we  shall  have  as  in  al- 
gebra, 

1.2.3..m       \\.2..p'\.2..nP 

where  the  exponents  n  andp  are  each  <t:o9  ^m,  and/i  +  si«iii« 
Hence,  if  we  write 

the  difference  s^  will  be  developed  into  a  polynome  containing 
^  (m  +  1)  terms  of  the  form  just  written,  but  with  the  conditions 
that  each  of  the  exponents  n  and  p  shall  now  be  >  0,  ^  m,  and 
that  p  -f  n  >  HI.  By  538,  the  tensor  of  this  polynome  cannot  ex- 
ceed the  sum  of  the  tensors  of  its  terms  ;  and  therefore 

T*«:t>F«(Tr)F«(T9)-F«(Tr+Tj), 

because  T  (/^j")  =  (Tr^  (T^^)*.  Again  the  developement  of 
Fan  (Tr  +  Tqy  contains  all  the  terms  of  the  developement  of  the 
product  FaiCTr)  .  F^  (Tj))  &nd  other  positive  terms,  in  number 
B  m  (m  +  1),  besides ;  therefore 

Ts^<Y^  (Tr+  Tq)  -  F«(Tr+  Ty). 

Hence,  by  the  foregoing  article, 

Tsm<by  if  m  >!»'; 

that  is,  by  the  present  article, 

T{F«(r)F«(y)-F«(r+y)j<6, 

however  small  the  given  and  positive  quantity  b  may  be,  if  the 
number  m  of  the  terms  in  each  of  the  three  finite  series  Fm  (;), 
Fm  (r),  Fm  (r -f  q)y  be  taken  large  enough.  But  the  smallnessof 
a  tensor  infers  the  smallness  of  the  scalar  and  vector  also ;  tfau8» 
at  the  limit  m  «  oo,  we  find,  rigorously^  for  quaternions  as  for  or- 
dinary algebra,  but  still  subject  to  the  condition 
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nesSf  that  the  well-known  series  above  mentioned  possesses  the 
BXPONBNTiAL  CHARACTER  :  Of  in  symbols,  that 

F(r  +  ?)  =  F(r)F(y),  if  ry  =  yr. 

541.  If  this  last  condition  were  no^  satisfied,  the  foregoing 
process  would  be  inapplicable,  and  the  result  would  cease  to  be 
true.    We  should  find,  for  instance, 

F«  W  Fa(9)  =  1  +  '•  +  y  +  i  (T*  +  2ry  +  ?0  +  i  ('"'9  +  ^?')  +  i^Q^i 
F,  (r  +  y)  =  1  +  r  +  J  +  i  (r'  +  ry  +  jr+ y*); 

#,  =  F,(r)F,((7)-F,(r  +  y)  =  i(r?-jr)  +  i(r»?  +  rj»)  +  ir»j»; 

but  this  expression  for  the  difference  s^  contains  a  part,  namely, 

i(r?-yr).V.VrV?, 

which  had  not  previously  presented  itself,  but  which  we  are  not 
at  liberty  fit  general  to  reject.  We  cannot  therefore  say,  withaui 
restriction f  in  quaternions,  that 

we  must  add,  as  before,  the  condition^ 

if  rq  =  qr,  or  if  V(  Vr .  Vy)  =  0. 

It  is  worth  noticing,  however,  that  although  tHe  expressions, 

r  +  y,  r^+2rq  +  q\  r^-\-3r*q  +  3ry"  +  y*,  &c., 

do  NOT  generally^  in  quaternions^  form  a  sbribs  of  powers  of 
a  quaternion^  such  as 

(r  +  yV,  (r+j)%  (r  +  y)S&c., 
(with  the  exception  of  the  first),  yet  they  are,  generally f  the  co* 

mA  mA 

efficients  ofx^^  — ,  ^— ^  &c.,  in  the  developement  of  a  certain  pro- 

DUCT  OF  TWO  exponentials,  namely,  the  product  e*^  c^,  if  a: 
be  a  scalar.  Thus,  under  this  last  condition,  we  may  write,  as 
in  the  ordinary  differential  calculus,  for  any  positive  whole  num- 
ber II,  if  X  be  supposed  to  vanish  after  the  differentiations. 


U)' 


ii(n-  1)  ^  ._ 
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although  the  second  member  of  this  foramla  is  mot,  in  gmaier* 

monSf  a  general  expansion  for  the  powsa  (r  •¥  qY» 

542.  A  scalar  w  being  always  commutative  in  multiplication 
with  a  vector  p,  the  theorem  of  art.  540  gives  the  following  gene- 
ra/ decompaniiou  of  the  function  F  into  two  hcton^ 

F(j)=F(ir  +  p)«FirFp  =  FSy-FVj. 

Here  the  factor  FS^  is  always  a  positive  scalar  (as  appears  from 
the  ordinary  algebra  of  reals),  and  is  greater  or  less  than  unity 
according  as  S9  is  positive  or  negative ;  in  hct, 

FS?  =  c^,  Sj  =  lFSj, 

the  letter  1  being  here  used  to  denote  a  logarithm  of  the  natural 
or  Napierian  kind.  On  the  other  hand,  because  (  Vy)*  =  -  (T  Vy)% 
the  other  factor  FWq  is  always  a  pure  versor:  for  we  have  the 
following  scalar  and  vector  parts  of  its  developement, 

SFVq  =  1  -  J  (TVqy  +  —1-  (T Vy)*  -  &a  =  cos  TVq  ; 

VFVj=UVj.(TVj--i-(TVy)»  +  &c.)  =  UVj.MnTVfl; 

whence 

FVj-(cos  +  UVysin)  TVy=(UVy)*'"'T^«; 
so  that 

TFVq  =  1. 
Hence  also  generally, 

TF^-FSj;   VFq^FWq;  ITFq^Sq. 

543.  The  function  FVq  is  aperiodic  one,  in  the  sense  that 
generally, 

F(Vy+iirUV9)  =  UVj.FV9; 
which  gives 

F(Vj  +  irUV^)  =  -FVj. 
In  fact  UV;  is  commutative  in  multiplication  with  V;,  and 

F(iirUVj)-cos|  +  UVysin  j.UVy. 
We  have  then,  for  any  whole  number  n. 
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F(Vy+iiirUV9)-(-.l)»FV5; 
F(V5+2iHrUVj)-FVg. 

We  may  therefore  add  or  subtract,  under  the  functional  charac- 
teristic 1^9  any  even  multiple  of  irUV^,  without  making  any 
change,  and  any  odd  multiple  of  the  same  vector,  if  we  merely 
change  the  sign  of  the  result.  But  by  these  operations,  we  may 
be  considered  as  merely  adding  some  even  or  odd  multiple,  posi- 
tive or  negative,  of  ir  to  TVq.     We  have  also, 

-FVj  =  -cosTV5-UV58inTVj  =  (cos-UV5sin)(ir-TV5). 

If,  then,  any  proposed  versor^  Ur,  have  been  in  any  manner 
found,  or  put,  under  the  form 

Ur-FVy, 

and  if  the  vector  V^  do  not  already  satisfy  the  condition  T  Vj 
:]>  IT,  we  can  always  prepare  or  irtmtform  the  proposed  expres- 
sion, so  as  to  oblige  that  condition  to  be  satisfied  by  a  certain  new 
and  substituted  vector i  Vq  ;  namely,  by  subtracting  w  a  sufficient 
number  of  times  from  T  V^,  and  then  subtracting  the  remainder 
from  7r,  if  this  number  have  been  odd.  In  this  manner  we  shall 
have, 

Ur=FVy',   TVj'^ir,  UVj'^iUVj; 

the  upper  or  the  lower  sign  being  taken,  according  as  we  have 
been  obliged  to  assume 

T  Vj'-  TWq  -  2iiir,  or  -  (2ii  +  I)  ir  -  TVq. 

And  in  this  prepared  state,  if  not  in  the  proposed  one,  we  are 
allowed  by  the  foregoing  article,  and  by  the  definition  of  the 
angle  of  a  quaternion  assigned  in  art.  148,  combined  with  the 
usual  reference  to  a  well-known  theoretical  unit  of  angle  (which 
gives,  as  usual,  180^  «7r==  3*14159),  to  write 

544.  From  the  periodical  character  of  F  Vj,  which  allows  us 
(as  we  have  just  seen)  to  write 

Ur-FV5=FV^, 

without  Vq  and  Ygf  being  equal,  it  might  seem  that  the  inverse 
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function^  F'^Ur,  admits  of  more  values  than  one,  or  indeed  o^ 
infinitely  many  values^  which  would  all  equally  well  satisfy  the 
Junctional  equation^ 

FF-»Ur  =  Ur- 

And  this  is  true :  but  for  this  very  reason,  I  propose  to  include 
by  definition^  in  the  signification  of  this  inverse  function,  F'\ 
eomething  more  than  merely  its  being  obliged  to  verify  the  last 
written  equation.  And  the  last  article  sufficiently  explains  my 
motives  for  making  the  additional  condition  to  be, 

TF-»Ur>ir. 

For  thus  we  may  write  generally,  without  violating  that  definite 
signification  of  the  symbol  L  q  which  was  agreed  on  in  the  Fourth 
Lecture,  the  equation, 

zr  =  zUr=TF-'Ur. 

Under  the  same  conditions  we  shall  have  also,  definitely^ 

UF-^Ur  =  UVr=Ax.r; 

and  therefore  (compare  542), 

VF->r-F->Ur  =  UVr.zr;  SF-»r=  F->Tr=lTr; 

and  finally, 

F-'r«lTr  +  UVr.Zr. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  tensor  of  a  quaternion  is  never 
negative  in  this  calculus ;  and  therefore  that  the  recent  expression 
for  z.  r  will  never  give  a  negative  angle :  a  condition  which  was 
in  fact  required,  by  the  definition  in  148. 

545.  The  function,  F'^r  might  be  called  the  imponbntial 
of  r,  because  it  is  the  inverse  of  the  exponenticd  fiinction  F  (or  at 
least  an  inverse  thereof) ;  but  it  may  be  simpler,  and  more  con- 
formable  to  analogy,  to  call  it  still,  as  in  542,  the  logarithm, 
or  more  fully  the  natural  logarithm^  of  the  subject  on  which  it 
operates,  although  that  subject  of  operation  is  now  a  quaternion; 
and  to  write  genercdly^ 

F"'r=logr;  or  simply,  F"»r=»lr. 
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With  this  extended  notation,  the  equations  of  the  last  article  will 
give, 

Slr=lTr;  UVlr  =  UVr;   TVlr  =  Zr; 

and  thus  ttie  logarithm  of  a  quaternion  comes  to  receive  (by 
the  foregoing  conventions)  the  following  generally  definite  value : 

lr=lTr  +  UVr.Zr; 
where  it  may  be  observed  that 

\J\r.L r=Vlr=  lUr;  and  that  lr=  ITr  +  lUr. 

Indeed  the  only  exception  to  the  definitenees  of  this  expression 
may  be  said  to  be  the  case  where  the  quaternion  r  degenerates 
into  a  negative  scalar ^  in  which  case  (as  in  149,  &c.),  its  angle 
is  -  IT,  and  its  axis  has  an  indeterminate  direction  ;  so  that  if  x  be 
any  positive  scalar,  and  r  =  -  ^,  we  have,  as  in  older  theories,  the 
fi)rmula : 

lr=l(-a:)  =  la:  +  7r^/(-l): 

but  the  symbol  ^-l  h  herCy  as  in  arts.  167,  &c.,  to  be  interpret' 
ted  as  denoting  an  arbitrary  unit-line  in  space.  I  am  of  course 
aware  that  logarithms  are  by  many  writers  interpreted  as  having 
generally  a  certain  degree  of  indetermination  ;  but  it  has  been 
my  object,  in  the  present  theory,  to  preclude,  so  far  as  I  could, 
that  indeterminateness  by  definition :  as  has  been  done,  in  some 
analogous  questions  respecting  ordinary  imaginary  expressions, 
by  M.  Cauchy  and  Professor  De  Morgan.  And  I  scarcely  count 
the  logarithm  of  zero  as  a  case  of  indetermination,  because  its 
scalar  part  is  negative  infinity, 

SIO  =  -  00, 

although  no  doubt  its  vector  part  is  undetermined. 

546.  To  exemplify  the  convenience  of  this  generally  definite 
interpretation  of  a  logarithm,  I  resume  the  consideration  of 
powers  with  scalar  exponents,  which  were  discussed  in  the  Fourth 
Lecture.  You  will  find  that  we  may  now  write,  with  the  recent 
signification  of  the  symbols,  for  any  such  power,  as  in  algebra, 
the  expression  : 
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In  fiict 

/lr=riTr  +  UVr.lzr; 

therefore 

and 

U. c'*'"  =  (cos-f UVr .  sin)  (i  L r) «U. i^, 

with  that  definite  meaning  of  such  a  power  a  sHor  ^,  which  was 
^  assigned  in  the  Fourth  Lecture.  Again,  if  we  treat  the  positive 
number  e  (more  often  perhaps  now  written  c)  as  a  quaternion 
with  a  null  angle,  and  submit  it  as  such  to  the  foregoing  gene- 
ral rules,  we  shall  have  z  e  =  0,  k  =  F~'e  =  1 ;  and  therefore  the 
equation  e^  ^  Fj,  may  now  be  written  as  follows: 

e«  =  F(5F-^c). 

Thus  all  the  powers  htihtrio  considered  by  us  are  seen  to  be  com- 
sisteni  with  the  first  formula  of  the  present  article :  ahd  if  we  now 
extend  thatjbrmula  by  definition^  so  as  to  write,  generally ^ 

j'-=F(rF-'j)«c^, 

we  shall  hereby  violate  no  condition  already  established :  and 
shall  be  able  to  interpret  every  such  symbol  as  ^,  or  to  assign, 
generally^  a  definite  signification  to  a  power,  even  when  both 
exponent  and  base  are  quaternions. 

547.  As  an  example,  if  it  be  required  to  interpret  the  symbol 
J*,  we  have 

1>'-1,  ^J^Qj  Uy/ej,  and  therefore  1;«^'; 
whence  the  required  value  of  the  power  is, 

More  generally,  if  a  and  ^  be  any  two  rectangular  vector  units, 
then 

la  ■■  ^  o,  and  a^  «  c  •     a/3a. 

Again, 

But  the  results  will  not  usually  be  so  simple  as  these  :  and  it  may 
suffice  to  remark  here  that 
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U.j^-F(^j.V.rUVj  +  Vr.lTy). 

It  once  occurred  to  me  that  the  logarithm  of  the  tensor  of  a  qua- 
ternion inigiit  be  conveniently  called  the  mbnsor  of  that  quater- 
nion, and  denoted  by  the  symbol, 

Mq^lTq; 

but  I  do  not  desire  to  introduce  any  unnecessary  innovation  of 
language,  nor  to  complicate  the  calculations  with  any  new  sign, 
which  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  of  real  and  extensive  utility. 
The  recent  use  of  the  notations  Fj,  F~'j,  for  e^,  1^,  has  been 
merely  for  temporary  convenience. 

548.  We  have  seen  (in  art.  545)  that  the  logarithm  of  the 
versor  of  a  quaternion,  which  is  also  the  vector  of  the  logarithm 
of  the  same  quaternion,  is  the  product  of  axis  and  angle ;  it 
is  therefore  the  rbprbsbntativb  arc  (namely,  by  216,  a  certain 
portion  of  a  great  circle  of  the  unit-sphere)^  rectified,  and 
placed  perpendicularly  to  the  plane  of  the  arc.  The 
same  construction  for  the  logarithm  of  the  versor  of  a 
quaternion  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  a  certain  process  of  db- 
finite  integration,  on  which  I  cannot  enter  here.  I  must  also 
suppress  all  notice  in  this  place,  of  the  developements  oflogoF- 
rithms  of  quaternions  by  series^  and  of  their  other  transforma- 
tions. 

549.  But  it  may  be  proper  here  to  shew  bow,  on  the  fore- 
going principles,  a  definite  interpretation  may  be  assigned  to  such 
a  symbol  as  log^.j^;  or  to  the  logarithm  of  a  given  quaternion^ 
q^  referred  to  a  given  quaternion  base,  q.  For  this  purpose, 
I  propose  to  adopt  from  algebra  the  formula, 

logq.^^lq^lq; 

retaining  still  the  recent  and  definite  significations  of  the  sym- 
bols \qj  \^.     In  fact,  if  we  call  this  quotient  r,  we  shall  have 

Indeed  it  is  true  that  this  equation,  ^  «  ^,  is  satisfied,  not  only 
by  the  recent  value  of  the  exponent,  r,  but  also  by  all  those  other 
expanentSf  /,  which  are  included  in  the  formula. 
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f^=(l3'+2nirUVgO-r.l?. 

For  if  we  substitute  any  such  value  for  r'  (n  being  any  whole 
number),  we  shall  have 

as  before.     And  if  we  should  content  ourselves  with  establishing 

the  formula  log  .  g^=  -,  where  c*=  j,  e^=  5^,  without  otherwise 

restricting  the  exponents  8  and  8\  we  should  thus  obtain,  as  the 
general  value  for  the  logarithm  of  a  quaternion  q\  to  a  quater- 
nion base  qy  an  expression  of  the  form, 

»'       ^     lq  +  2nirVVq' 

involving  a  double  indeterminationy  and  introducing  tipairofar* 
hitrary  integersy  as  in  the  results  of  Graves  and  Ohm,  respecting 
the  general  logarithm  of  an  ordinary  imaginary  expression  re- 
ferred to  an  ordinary  but  imaginary  base.  I  prefer,  however,  in 
this  calculus,  to  exclude  this  indetermination  by  definition^  as  in 
some  earlier  and  easier  questions :  and  therefore  after  Jixing  (as 
in  545)  the  signification  of  the  natural  logarithms,  I9,  lq\  I  pro- 
pose to  write  definitely,  as  above, 

log,.g^=lg^^lj. 

Comparing  the  two  notations,  we  might  also  write, 

o 

log,,  j'^  log,.  J. 

o 

550.  If  we  adopt  as  definitions  the  developements, 

cosy  =  l-|  +  ^-^-^-&c.;      8iny=5-^  +  &c.; 

and  observe  that 

-9'=(UVy)»j»=(jUV3)S 

because  q  is  commutative  as  a  factor  with  UVjr;  we  shall  easily 
find  that  whatever  quaternion  q  may  be,  the  two  following  ex* 
pressions  hold  good,  with  the  recent  meaning  of  the  function  F : 
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2co8j=F(yUV?)+F(-9UVj); 
2siuq  .  D  Vj=  F  (q.  UVj)-  F(-yUVy). 

These  finite  expressions  suffice  to  define  the  sine  and  cosine  of  a 
quaternion :  and  on  the  same  plan  we  may  write,  as  a  definition 
of  the  tangent  of  a  quaternion,  the  formula, 

tana   uy,    F(yUVg)~ F^gUVg). 
^"'•^^^    F(?UVj)  +  F(-yUVyy 

with  other  analogous  expressions,  on  which  it  seems  needless 
here  to  delay. 

551.  When  a  quaternion  function  (/q)y  of  a  sought  quater^ 
nion  {q)^  has  a  given  form  (/),  and  a  given  value  (r),  so  that  we 
have  the  quaternion  equation^ 

we  can  always  break  up^  or  at  least  conceive  as  broken  up,  the 
one  proposed  equation  in  quaternions^  into  four  equations  of  an 
ordinary  algebraical  kind,  involving  the  four  sought  constituents^ 
Wf  X,  y,  Zj  of  the  sought  quaternion  q :  and  may  then  eliminate^ 
or  at  least  conceive  as  eliminated,  the  three  scalar  co-ordinates^ 
^9  tfy  ^9  between  those  four  equations,  in  such  a  way  as  to  con- 
duct to  one  final  and  scalar  equation^  involving  the  one  sought 
scalar y  ur,  or  Sq :  after  resolving  which  (if  we  could  in  all  cases 
do  so),  we  might  then  proceed  to  determine  x,  y,  z,  and  therefore 
finally  q.  Or  we  may  conceive  that  after  forming  the  two  sepa- 
rate equations, 

we  deduce  p  =  Vq  from  the  second  equation,  in  terms  of  «; «  S^, 
and  substitute  its  expression  in  the  first  equation,  which  is  then 
to  be  resolved  with  respect  to  w.  Or  the  first  equation  may  be 
supposed  to  he  previously  resolved  for  u;,  and  the  value  of  u;  sub- 
stituted in  the  second  equation,  which  thus  becomes  a  vector  for-- 
mulay  involving  one  sought  vector  p.  And  instead  of  the  single 
vector  equation  Wfq  =  Vr,  we  may,  either  before  or  after  the  eli- 
mination of  Wf  employ  the  following  system  of  three  scalar 
equations^ 

S  .  tfq  «=  S .  icr ;  S .  \fq  =  S  .  Xr ;  S  •  fjfq  »  S .  /ur ; 
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when  ic,  X,  /u  may  denote  any  three  assumed  vectors^  which  do  not 
vanish,  and  are  not  coplanar  with  each  other. 

552.  To  fix  more  fully  our  conceptions,  let  the  quaternion 
function/}^  be  supposed  to  consist  of  some  finite  number  of  terms, 
in  each  of  which  the  sought  quaternion  q  shall  enter  only  as  a 
factor,  some  finite  number  of  times  repeated;  and  let  the  highest 
number  of  those  times  be  n.  The  equation /j  =  r  may  then  be 
called  an  equation  of  the  n^  degree  in  quaternions.  For  example, 

bqa  +  b'qal  +  Vqa*  +  &c. «  c  or  2  •  bqa  =  c, 

will  be  an  equation  of  the  first  degree,  or,  as  we  may  agree  to 
call  it,  from  analogy,  a  linear  equation  in  quaternions,  what- 
ever given  quaternions  may  be  denoted  by  a,  d^cC,.  .  b,  V,  b",  .  . 
and  c.     Again  the  formula 

2 .  a^qaiqa  +  2 .  fti/^&  =>  c, 
or  more  fully, 

a^qaiqa-^  d^qa'iqal -\'  a''tqa['iqa'' •¥  .  .  .  •\^biqb-\-b^iqb'  ■\-b''iqb'' 

T    •    •    •    ^  Cj 

will  represent  an  equation  of  the  second  degree,  or  a  qua- 
dratic EQUATION  in  quaternions :  and  soforth. 

553.  Now,  upon  substituting,  on  the  plan  of  551,  in  that 
form  of  the  equation  of  the  n^  degree  which  is  described  in  the 
last  article,  for  the  sought  quaternion  q,  its  quadrinomial  value 
w-\-ix  +jy-\^kz,  with  analogous  values  for  the  given  quaternions, 
a,  b,  c,  &c.,  we  shall  evidently  break  up  that  one  proposed  equa- 
tion into^t^r  others,  between  the  four  sought  scalars,  w,  x,  y,  z, 
and  some  number  oi  given  scalars,  which  will  not  generally  be 
identical  equations,  and  will  in  general  be  each  of  the  proposed 
(n^*)  degree.  Elimination  between  them  will  therefore  generally 
conduct,  by  known  principles  of  ordinary  algebra,  to  an  algebraic 
equation  in  tr,  which  has  n*for  the  exponent  of  its  degree:  and 
such  will  generally  be  the  exponent  also  of  the  degree  of  the  final 
equation  in  any  one  of  the  three  other  required  scalars,  x,  y,  z. 
Thus  a  linear  equation  in  quaternions  has  generally  only  one  root; 
but  a  quadratic  equation  may  be  expected  to  have  generally  six^ 
teen  roots  (real  or  imaginary) ;  a  cubic  equation  in  quaternions 
must,  on  the  same  plan,  be  supposed  to  have  in  general  eighty-one 
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quaternion  roots  :  and  bo  on.  It  is,  however,  as  we  shall  see^ 
quite  possible  to  meet  ^\}^  particular  equations  of  these  degrees 
which  shall  hsye  fewer  quaternion  roots^  or  at  least  %hd\\  appear 
to  have  fewer,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  certain  terms  in 
the  component  scalar  equations.  Thus  the  particular  class  of 
quadratic  equations  in  quaternions,  which  is  of  the  form 

q^  =  qa  +  6, 

and  which  hitherto  I  have  chiefly  studied,  appears  to  have  only 
six  roots  (two  real  and  four  imaginary),  as  will  be  soon  ex- 
plained :  but  probably  it  should  be  said  that  the  ten  missing  roots 
are,  for  this  particular  equation,  infinite. 

554.  Confining  ourselves  for  the  moment  to  linear  equations, 
or  equations  of  the^r^/ degree,  let  us  resume  the  general  type  of 
such  equations  assigned  in  art.  552,  namely  the  form, 

'Si.bqa^c^ 

where  a,  6,  a\  ft',  .  .  .  and  c  are  given  quaternions,  but  9  is  a 
sought  quaternion.  Taking  separately  the  scalar  and  vector 
parts,  we  obtain  the  two  following  equations : 

tt;A  +  S.f|>=Sc;t£7i|+V.(A'+e)p  +  S(VaS-6p  +  V6S.ap)«Vc; 

where 

M7=  Sj, p=  Vg ;  A» SS  .  6a,  i|  =  SV  . 6a,  f|'=  SV  .  aft; 
A'  =  S  ( S6  Sa  -  S  •  V6  Va)  =  S  S  .  6  Ka ;  e  =  S  ( V6  Sa  -  S6  Va) ; 

in  deducing  which  expression  for  Yc,  we  have  employed  the  for- 
mula (520),  with  which  it  is  important  to  be  familiar, 

V  .  yjSa  =  7  S  .  j3a  -  /3S  .  7a  +  aS  .  ^y. 

Eliminating  u;,  and  making  for  abridgment, 

A(A+fl)  =  r,  AVc-i,Sc  =  <r, 

we  find  an  equation  of  the  form, 

S .  ]3S .  ap  +  V .  rp  "  <F, 

where  a,  a ,  .  •  .  jS)  j3', .  .  and  o  are  given  vectors,  and  r  is  a  given 
quaternion,  but  p  is  a  sought  vector :  and  this  appears  to  be 
the  most  general  possible  form  for  a  linear  and  vector  equa- 
tion (or  to  include  all  possible  forms  of  such  an  equation).   We 
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shall  DOW  proceed  to  resohe  it,  by  means  of  that  general  method 
which  was  alluded  to  at  the  end  of  article  513. 

555.  Operating  by  S .  X,  where  X  is  an  arbitrary  rector,  we 
obtain  the  result : 

SX<F  =  S .  X>,  if  X'  =  S .  a  S .  ^X  +  V .  *X,  and  #  =  Kr. 

In  like  manner, 

S . /KT  =  S  .  /ip,  if  /i'  s  2  •  aS  .  jSfc  +  V .  Sfi. 

Hence,  if  we  so  assume  X  and  /i  as  to  satisfy  the  condition  * 

V .  Xfi  =  <r, 
we  shall  have 

S  •  Xp  =  0,  S  •  fi'  p  =  0,  and  mp  =  V  •  X'fi'* 

where  m  is  some  scalar  coefficient.    Now  on  developing  this  last 
vector  of  a  product,  and  replacing  V .  X/i  by  <r,  we  find, 

V(oa'S./3XS./3>+aaS.^^S./3fi)  =  V.oaS.^'^(r; 
V(aV.ipS.^X  +  V.*X.aS./3M)  =  V.aV.*V.^<F; 
V(V.*X.V.*p)  =  SiV.*(r-V*S.*<F; 

which  last  transformation  may  be  obtained  in  various  ways,  serv- 
ing as  useful  exercises  in  this  calculus.     For  example,  we  may 
.  observe  that  generally,  for  any  two  quaternions  q  and  r,  we  have 

rq  -  qr  ^2y  .YrYq; 
and  that 

^{sX.Sfi-sn.  sX)  =  ^8  {Xsfi  -  fisX)  =  ^  (S  +  V)  (X#/i  -  foX) ; 

where  (because  <r  =  V.  Xfi), 

^S (XsfA - fAsX)  =  ^S,s (jtX - Xfi)  =  - S  . *<r, 
iV(X#M-/u#X)  =  iV.X(*+K*)M  =  <rS*; 

so  that 

V  (V  .  «X .  V.#p)  =  *  («r .  S*-  S  .*<r)  =  V.  saSe-^YsS.  #«r, 

as  above.     Or  we  might  write, 

V.#X«*X-S.*X,  Y .Sfi^S ,Sft-K.efi^S .Sft-k-fi  K*, 

and  observe  that 

Y .sXfi  Ks^s^Ks,  because  V.^K^^O,  S.«vK#«rO; 
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and  that 
V  .sXS.SfjL-V .fiKsS . *X  =  V. « (AS . */ii -/uS . *A)  =  «V. <rV«, 

it  being  unnecessary  to  prefix  the  sign  V  to  this  last  expression. 
For  thus  the  proposed  expression  would  be  found  to  become, 

s  (<rK*  + V  .  aWs)  =  8p.  <rK«+V  .  <r (K*+  V*))  =«  (<rS*  -  S  .  «<r), 

and  therefore  equal  to  the  expression  already  written.  We  have, 
therefore,  by  summing  the  terms,  and  changing  «  to  Kr,  the 
formula : 

p  =  m-^V.Xy=m-MSV.aa'S./3'/3<r  +  SV.aV(V./3<r.r) 

+  SrV.<rr-VrS.<Tr); 

and  it  only  remains  to  determine  the  scalar  coefficient  m,  in  terms 
of  a,  a ,  •  •  jS,  j3',  .  .  and  r,  by  substituting  this  expression  for  p 
in  the  linear  equation  of  the  foregoing  article,  namely, 

S  .  /3S  .  ap  +  V  .  rp  =  <r. 

566.  Effecting  this  substitution,  with  analogous  reductions, 
and  employing  the  first  or  both  of  the  two  identities  of  article  510, 
of  which  the  latter  may  be  proved  to  be  correct  by  operating  on 
it  separately  and  successively  with  the  three  characteristics  S  .  a, 
S .  j3,  S  .  Y,  the  four  following  transformations  are  obtained,  of 
which  it  will  be  found  an  instructive  exercise  to  examine  and  to 
prove  the  validity : 

I.,  /3S  .  aaV'S  .  i3''i3V  + j3'S  .  aWS  .  /3"/3ir +  /3''S  .  a  WS  .  i3'/3ir 

=  itS  .  aaVS  .  jS^'iS'iS ; 
II., /3S.aa'V(V.]3'<r.r)  +  /3'S.aaV(V.i3<r.r)  +  V.rV. 

aaS  .  i3'i3<r  =  <rS  (rV  .  aa' .  V  . /B'jS) ; 
III.,  ]3  (SrS .  aor  -  S  .  arS  .  or)  +  V .  rV .  aV  (V .  /3<r .  r)  = 

<r  (SrS  .  raj3 - S . raS  .  r/3);  and 
IV.,  V .  r(SrV .  <Fr  -  VrS  .  or)  =  trSrTr\ 

The  coefficient  m  ha?,  therefore,  the  following  value: 

w  =  S(S.aaVS./3'']3'i3)  +  SS(rV.aa'.  V./3'/3)  +  SrSS.rai3 

-S(S.raS.r/3)  +  SrTr«. 

And  the  recent  transformations  suffice  to  prove,  d  posteriori,  or 
syntheticaUp,  that  with  this  value  of  m,  the  linear  equation, 

2o 
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S .  ]3S .  op  +  V  .  rp  =  <r, 

of  article  554,  is,  in  fact,  satisfied  by  the  expression  assigned  for 
p  in  art.  655^  as  the  analysis  of  the  last-cited  article  had  given 
us  reason  to  foresee  that  no  other  valae  of  p  (generally  speaking) 
could  satisfy  the  same  linear  equation.     4|^ 

557.  It  is  important  to  attend,  in  all  such  formulae  as  these, 
to  the  notation  of  points  employed ;  in  virtue  of  which,  we  have, 
for  example,  in  the  foregoing  article, 

V.rV.aaS./3'/3<r  =  V[rV{aa'S(/3'0ir)}]: 

while  such  symbols  as  Sr,  Vr,  Kr,  Tr,  Ur,  &c.,  when  thus  writ- 
ten without  points ,  are  treated,  in  their  combination  with  others 
or  among  themselves,  as  if  they  were  single  letters ;  so  that,  for 
instance,  in  the  last  article,  the  expression  SrY  •  or  does  not 
mean  S  {rV  {fn'))^  but  Sr  x  V  (or) :  also  Sr'  denotes  (Sr)',  while 
S  (r')  may  be  written  as  S  •  H.  (See  the  remarks  made  at  the  end 
of  art.  455;  and  the  examples  of  transformation  in  art.  504.)  Still, 
from  the  properties  o/scalars,  this  plan  of  notation  allows  us  to 
write, 

S.  raS.  r/3  -  S  (ra)  X  S  (r/3),  and  V.raS-r/3  =  V(ra)xS(f^): 

Uiough  notj  in  general, 

S  .  raV .  r^-S  (ra)  x  V  (r/3),  iior  Y.raY.  r]3  =  V(ra)  x  V  (r/3). 

A  very  experienced  calculator  might,  perhaps,  safely  trust  to  his 
recollection  of  his  own  meaning,  in  any  particular  question,  and 
dispense  with  some  of  these  precautions  :  but  I  do  not  advise  the 
•  attempt.  The  mixture  o/ multiplication  with  other  operations  of 
this  calculus  might  in  that  case  produce  a  confusion,  against 
which  it  is  prudent  to  guards  by  using  a  notation  exempt  from 
ambiguity f  such  as  I  think  the  one  above  proposed  will  be  found 
in  practice  to  be.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  state,  that  in  the 
sum  SS  (rV.  aa  .  V./3'/3),  each  combination  of  two  pairs  of  vec- 
tors, a,  /3,  and  a,  jS',  is  to  be  only  once  employed  ;  and  that,  in 
like  manner,  each  combination  of  three  such  pairs  is  to  be  only 
taken  once,  in  another  sum  which  enters  into  the  expression 

i>f  m. 

658.  To  exemplify  the  general  process  above  given,  for  the 
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solution  of  a  linear  and  vector  equation^  let  us  resume  the  equa- 
tion of  art.  51 69  under  the  form, 


Here 


V  .  /3pa  =  CT ;  or,  /3S  •  op  +  aS  •  /3p  -  pS  .  aj3  =  cr* 


and  the  general  formula  of  article  555  becomes 

=  V.a/3S.a0<F  +  (aS./3<F  +  /3S.a<r-iTS.a/3)S.a0 

=  V .  jSaS  .  a<r0  +  V  .  acrjSS  .  jSa  =  ia»/3»  (a<ra-^  + /3<r/3  Of 

because  in  general, 

YqSr  +  YrSq  =  J  (jr  -  Ky  Kr), 
and 

K  .  j3a  =  a/3,  K  .  acy]3  =  —  jScra. 

But  also  in  the  general  formula  of  556,  we  have  now, 

SS.aaVS./r0'/3  =  O;SS(rV.«a'.V.j3'/3)--S.a0(V.a0)»; 
SrSS .  ro/3  =  2  (S  .  afiy ;  S(S .  raS .  r/3)  =  0;  SrTr'^  =  -  (S .  a/3)»; 

therefore 
m  =  S  .aj3  {(S.aP)»-(V.a/3)»}  =a»/3*S  .a0  =  ia»PH«i3  +  /3a). 
Thus  in  the  present  question,  our  general  method  gives, 

^         a/3  +  /3a      ' 

which  may  be  verified  by  comparison  with  the  result  of  art.  516. 
As  another  verification,  we  may  observe  that  this  expression  for 
p  gives 

and  that 

V  (<ra/3  +  a/3<r)  =  V  .  (T  (a/3  +  ]3a)  =  CT  (aj3  + /3a); 
SO  that 

V.  /3pa  •=  V  .  ap/3  =  cT,  as  was  required. 

559.  Again,  let  each  a  and  /3  vanish,  in  the  general  form  of 
recent  articles,  so  that  the  linear  equatioa  becomes  simply, 

V .  rp  =  <r. 
2o2 


r 
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The  general  solution  gives  tben, 

pSrTr'  =  SrV .  err-  VrS  .  err; 
or,  making  Sr  =  g^  Vr  =  y, 

5^  (?'- 7') P  ^9^9- 9^  •  7^-78  .  7<r ; 

which  agrees  with  a  result  already  obtained  in  art.  614,  where  X 
and  q  were  written  instead  of  cr  and  r. 

560.  As  an  example  of  the  general  process  of  art.  554,  let 
there  be  proposed  the  linear  equation  in  quaiemions^ 

bq^-qb-c. 
Here 

a=  I,  6'=  1,  a'=6,  ct^  .  .  =6"=  .  .  =  0, 
A'  =  A=:2S6,f|'  =  f|  =  2V6,  fl  =  0; 

and  the  two  equations  between  which  w  is  to  be  eliminated 

become, 

trSft  +  S .  6p  =  J Sc,  u; Vft  +  pS6 «  i Vc, 

giving 

.             v^        VcSi-V6Sc 
P'-a^  •ap^a*  wnere  a  =  - o,  a  =  .c^,, . 

Ccfknparing  this  last  linear  and  vector  equation  in  p  with  the  ge- 
neral form  of  art.  654,  we  have 

and  therefore,  by  666,  656, 

p  «  m''  (<r-  a  V  .  a<r)  -  (1  -  a')"'  (<r  -  a  V  .  a<r) ; 

an  expression  forp,  which  in  fact  is  seen  to  satisfy  the  last  linear 
equation,  and  which  gives, 

-    2pS6(Si»-V&»)  =  S6(VcSft-VftSc)-V6V.V5Vc 
-(Si»-V&«)Vc-V6(S6Sc-S.V6Vc); 

or  because  S6»- V6»«=  T6»=6K6,  and  SiSc-S .  VftVc^S.cKA, 

2pS6-Vc-V6S.cft-'. 
Hence 

2S6S .  «p  -  S.  V6Vc -  Vft»S .  c6-» ; 
2irSi*- S6Sc-  S .  V6Vc+ V6«S .  ci;» - (T6'+  V6»)  S  .  ci^S 

and  finally, 
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w  =  iS  .  cb-\  because  T6«  +  V6»  =  SA«. 

Thus  the  solution  of  the  proposed  equation  bq  +  qb^c  (where  9 
«=  i^  +  /a)  may  be  thus  written  : 

2jS6«=Vc+K6S.c6-». 
Accordingly, 

bYc  +  Ycb  =  2S6Vc  +  2S  .  VcV6=  2cS6-  2S . cKi ; 
and 

(ftKft+  KW)  S  .c6-»-  2T6'S  .c6-»  =  2S  •  cK6; 

so  that  the  expression  found  for  the  quaternion  q  does,  in  foot, 
satisfy  the  linear  equation  proposed. 

561.  Or  we  might  have  begun  (compare  the  general  remarks 
of  art.  551)  by  eliminating  p  inatectd  oiwy  between  the  two  equa- 
tions, 

tt?S6+  S  .  bp  =  iSc,  tt;V6  +  pS6  =  iVc; 

and  thus  have  found,  more  rapidly, 

2tt;T6»  =  SASc  -  S .  V6Vc  =  S  .  c K6, 1^ = i S  .  eft- ^ 

after  which  we  might  at  once  have  inferred  that,  as  above,  the 
linear  equation  bq  +  qb^c  gives, 

2pSft=  Vc- VftS  .cft-»,  2jSft=  Vc+  KftS  .  cb'K 

562.  When  an  equation  is  so  simple  as  the  one  last  treated, 
less  general  methods  may  often  be  conveniently  employed.  As 
an  example,  let  us  take  this  other  linear  equation, 

aq  +  qb^Cf 

where  abc  are  three  given  quaternions,  and  ^  is  a  sought  one. 
Multiplying  separately  by  Ka,  and  into  ft,  it  gives, 

Kaaq  +  Kaqb  =  Kac ;  aqb  +  yft'  =  eft ; 

therefore  adding  and  observing  that  'Kaa  =  Ka  .  a  «  Ta%  Ka  +  a 
=  2Sa,  we  find,  after  a  division, 

Kac  +  eft        '^ 
^"■Ta'  +  2ftSa+10 

And  if  we  here  change  a  to  ft,  we  fall  back  on  the  equation  bq  + 
qb  =  Cy  and  obtain,  as  a  new  form  of  its  solution,  the  expression. 


^ 
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J, !E*iii*,  because  T6«+ft»+SftS6«*(K»  +  ft  +  2S6)  =  46S6- 

Accordingly, 
.    i(Kftc  +  c6)  =  cSJ  +  V.VcV6=Vci  +  S.cKft  =  (Vc  +  KiS.cft-»)6; 
80  that  this  article,  like  the  two  foregoing  ones,  girea 

2qSh -  Vc+  K&S .  cb'\  itbq-^gb^c. 
Or,  again,  we  might  infer  from  this  last  linear  equation,  that 

and  therefore  that 

(ij-j6)Sft  =  V.ViVc; 

whence  2qbSb  «  cS6  +  Y .  YcVb  -» i  (c&  +  Kbc\  as  aboTc.  Aad 
other  modes  of  solution,  and  forms  of  expression,  may  be  asaigDcd 
with  nearly  equal  ease.  Of  course  it  is  only  practice  which  can 
render  you  expert  in  such  transformations  as  these :  of  which, 
however,  the  principles  have  all  been  stated  already  in  the  pre- 
sent Course  of  Lectures. 

563.  The  general  linear  and  vector  equation  of  article  554 
may  also  be  treated  as  follows.  Making,  as  in  559,  Sr^^,  Vr 
B  y,  and  writing,  for  abridgment, 

S .  /3S  .  ap  +  V . yp  =  ^p, 

where  ^p  is  a  new  distributive  and  vector  function  of  p,  the  equa- 
tion to  be  solved  becomes 

^p  +  gp^  a,  or  more  concisely,  (^  +  9)  p  ~  a ; 

and  we  are  to  seek  the  form  of  the  following  inverse  fyncticm^ 

Operating  with  ^,  and  making  reductions  analogous  to  those  of 
recent  articles,  we  find, 

#f>=  p'+ pSS .  o0,  if  p' =  V.  yp  -  SV .  o  V  . /3p ; 
^P  =  p'+ p{SS  (V.  «a  .  V . /3/30  +  SS  .  07/3  +  >») , 

where  p"- SV .  aa'S . /y/Bp  -  SV .  oV  .  7V . /3p  -  yS .  yp ; 
/       and  finally  ^p*B  -  np,  if  we  write 

n-SS  .aoVS.^/y^'+SSCyV.  a«'.  V.^/S^  +  SS  .  ayS.j3y. 


/ 
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If,  then,  we  also  write, 

n'-SS(V.aa'V.i3'/3)  +  SS.a07-7%n"  =  -SS.a0, 
we  shall  have, 

i^p  =  p-np\  ^p-p'-n'p\  i^p^^-np; 
and  therefore, 

^'p  =  p"  -  n'p  -  n^pf  ^'p  ^^np^  n'^p  -  it^'^'p ; 

or,  abstracting  from  the  operand  vector  p, 

0  =  »  +  n'^+nV  +  #'' 
564.  Here,  then,  is  a  certain  symbolic  and  cubic  bqua- 
TioN,  which  ihQ  functional  characteristic  ^  must  satisfy :  and  it 
is  clear  that  the  connected  characteristic  ^/^  («  ^  +  ^)  must  satisfy 
the  connected  cubic^ 


or 

where 


m\p'^  =  m-m''\p  +  \p^ ; 


m"«  3g  -  n''. 

And  thus  the  proposed  linear  equation  in  p  is  resolved  anew,  by 
the  assigning  of  the  soughtybrm  of  the  inverse  Junction,  xp'^ ;  or 
by  shewing  what  the  direct  operations  are,  of  which  that  inverse 
operation  is  compounded. 

565.  The  method  of  the  two  foregoing  articles  gives, 

ntp  =  mxf^'^a  =  (m-  tn^'yp  + 1/*')  a «  a^-gv  +  ^*a, 
where  (by  563), 

=  SV  .  ao'S .  j3'/3a  -  S V.  a V.  7V.  /3(t  -  7S  .  7<r ; 
a' =  (n"  +  ^)  «T  =  V.  7(T -  SV.  aV.  ][3(T. 

And  accordingly  these  results  agree  exactly  with  those  which  are 
obtained  from  the  earlier  expressions  for  mp  and  for  m,  in  articles 
555,  556,  when  the  quaternion  r  is  expanded  into  g  +  y. 

566.  The  recent  results  of  our  analysis,  respecting  the  exist- 
ence of  a  symbolic  and  cubic  equation  in  \py  where  i/^p  >=  2  .  /3S  .  ap 
■¥V.rp,  admits  of  the  following  ^eom^^rica/  interpretation^  which 
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appears  to  me  to  furnish  a  somewhat  remarkable  and  possibly 
new  THBORBte.  ^^Ifby  any  onb  fixbd  modb  of  linear  db- 
FORMATiON  (represented  here  by  the  operation  i/>)  we  pass  from 
a  variable  vector  p  to  another  co-initial  and  dependent  vector  ipp^ 
which  may  be  called  the  First  Dbrivativb;  if  we  then  pass  by 
the  same  fixed  mode  of  deformation,  from  this  first  to  a  Sbcond 
Dbrivativb,  i/^'p;  and  thence,  by  still  the  same  mode  of  change,  to 
a  Third  Dbrivativb,  i/>>p;  and  if  (by  constructing  a  parallelepi- 
pedon)  we  decompose  the  original  line  p  into  three  others^  in  the 
directions  respectively  of  these  three  successive  derivatives  (or  in 
the  opposite  directions) :  then  the  ratio  of  bach  componbnt/o 
the  corresponding  derivative  line^  or  the  ratio  of  each  projection  to 
the  line  on  which  it  is  projected,  will  be  expressed  by  a  constant 
SCALAR  (m'^m',  or-m'^m'',  or  wi"*),  which  depends  only  on  thb 
MODB  of  dbformation  (or  on  the^rm  of  the  linear  and  vector 
function  \p)j  but  not  at  all  on  the  lengthy  nor  on  the  direction^  of 
the  original  and  variable  line  p^  thus  operated  upon.*'  It  is  clear 
that  we  should  equally  be  permitted  to  decompose  any  other  of 
the  four  lines,  py\pp9  \p^p9  \p*p '  and  that  we  should  still  obtain, 
from  the  cubic  equation  in  \py  three  constant  scalar  ratios. 

567.  If  none  of  the  given  vectors  a,  /3»  a,  (i\  .  •  7,  nor  the 
given  scalar  g^  be  infinite,  then  neither  will  any  one  of  the  three 
scalar  coefficients  m,  m\  m%he  so,  in  the  cubic  equation  of  art.564 ; 
and  because  \pO  «"  0,  yp*0  «  0,  we  shall  have  also  the  formula, 

which  will  generally  give 

i/,-»0=0;  orp=0,  UxJjp^O. 

There  is,  however,  a  remarkable  bxcbption  (or  clcus  of  excep- 
tions) to  this  general  result.    For  if  the  scalar  9  be  so  chosen  as 

to  be  A  ROOT  OF  THB  CUBIC  BQUATION, 

III «  0,  or  ^  -  n^g^  +  n  jr  -  n  =  0, 

we  shall  then  not  be  able  to  infer  that  the  factor  \p'^0  vanishes, 
from  the  Ihct  of  the  product  mif/'^O  vanishing;  void  values  ofp 
different  from  zero^  or,  in  other  words,  actual  lines,  instead  of 
null  lines,  may  in  this  case  satisfy  the  condition. 
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i/^psO,  or  ^p^^gp. 

In  fact  if  we  suppose  that  giy  g^^  g^  are  three  distinct  scalarsj  any 
one  of  which,  when  substituted  for  g^  satisfies  the  ordinary  cubic 
equation  lately  written,  or  renders  m  =  Oy  for  some  given  system 
of  values  of  the  vectors  a,  j3,  a, /3'>  .  .  and  7,  and  therefore  for 
some  given  form  of  ^ ;  and  if,  after  assuming  any  arbitrary  veC" 
tory  0-,  we  derive  from  it  three  other s^  p^  p^j  p^y  by  the  formulso, 

/oi  =  it"  -  gi<T  +  ^iV, 

P2  =  9  ^gW +g^(Ty 

Ps  =  0^  -  g%(T  +  ^s'<F, 

where  a\  </  are  vectors  derived  from  er,  by  the  formulas  of  article 
566 :  we  shall  then  have,  by  that  article, 

where 

In  other  words,  y{>r  these  three  directions^  pi,  pa,  ps,  we  have, 
respectively, 

^Pi = -  s^ipi ;  #P2 = -5'2p« ;  #P8  =  -  ^8p>- 

This  opens  a  very  interesting  train  of  research,  analogous  to,  and 
including,  several  known  investigations  respecting  the  principal 
axes  of  a  surface  of  the  second  order,  and  the  axes  of  inertia  of 
a  bodyy  on  which  I  cannot  enter  here. 

568.  Although,  as  already  remarked  in  art.  477,  it  will  not 
be  possible  in  this  Course  to  do  much  more  than  allude  to  the 

DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS  OF  QUATERNIONS,  yet  I  CaunOt  foregO 

the  opportunity  of  giving  here  at  least  some  general  notion  of  the 
connexion  of  that  differential  calculus,  with  such  linear  equations 
in  quaternions,  as  have  been  lately  discussed.  For  this  purpose, 
it  is  necessary  first  to  define  the  differential,  Afq^  of  a  func- 
tion OF  A  quaternion  ;  and  I  do  so  by  the  following  fohnula: 

d/j  =  lira.>i  {Aq+z^9)-f9h 

where  q  and  dq  are  any  two  proposed  quaternions,  and  n  is  a  po- 
sitive whole  number,  which,  as  the  formula  expresses,  is  con- 
ceived to  increase  without  limit.  In  fact  this  formula  is  evidently 
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truey  in  the  ordinary  differential  calculus ;  and  becimse  it  does 
not  involve  the  commutative  principle  of  multiplication,  it  is  fit  to 
be  extended,  as  a  definition^  to  differentiaU  of  quaternion  fune^ 
tions.  '(Compare  the  calculadon  of  d  •  <*,  in  art.  528u) 

569.  For  example,  lei  fq-g^.  Then  the  general  definition 
grives,  for  the  differential  of  the  square  of  a  quaternion^  the  ex- 
pression, 

d .  5r»  =  lim.  n  {(jr  +  -dj)'-  q^) 
•»«  It 

=  lim.  (giq -k- dqq -k- -  dq^)  =  qdq -k- dqq ; 

where  d^  is  treated  as  a  simple  symbol^  or  as  if  it  were  a  smgte 

letter^  denoting  an  arbitrary  quaternion ;  so  that  the  symbol  dqq 

is  interpreted  as  being  equivalent  to  this  other  and  fuller  symbol, 

dqxq:  while  dq^  denotes  (d^)'.     In  like  manner,  the  definitioD 

g^ves,  for  the  d^erential  of  the  cube  of  a  quaternion^  this  other 

expression, 

d  .  5^5=  q^dq  +  qdqq  +  ^qq^- 

And  similarly  for  the  differentials  oi  other  powers  of  quaternions, 
with  whole  and  positive  exponents. 

570.  Again,  if  a,  &,  c,  .  .  .  be  treated  as  constant  quaternions 
independent  of  q^  so  that  da  =  d&  =  dc  =  0,  then  d,aq=^  adq  ;d.qb 
e  dqb;  d  •  aqb  =  adqb ;  d  .  aqbqc  =■  aqbdqc  +  adqbqc,  &c. :  the  only 
distinction  in  such  cases  between  these  results  and  those  of  the 
ordinary  differential  calculus,  being  that  each  quaternion  factor 
is  to  be  differentiated  in  its  own  place  (or  as  we  might  say,  in 
sim);  commutation  of  factors  being  here  {as  elsewhere  in  this 
calculus)  not  generally  allowed. 

571.  As  one  other  example  of  this  sort  of  differentiation,  let 
us  seek  the  differential  of  the  reciprocal  of  a  quaternion j  or  let 
us  suppose^  =  9*'.  Here, 

Aq  +  r)-fq  =  (q  +  ry''q'' 
^gm  -(q^ry'{9'iq^r)]q-'  =  -(q-^ryWq-'; 

^berefore,  by  the  definition  in  art.  568, 

/  d  .}**»-  lim.  (y  +  -  dy)"*  dqq' *  =  -  9"  *  dqq' * ; 

11-00  ^ 

a  result  which  I  have  often  found  useful. 
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572. .  It  is  easy  to  shew  that  if  we  suppose  Tr  <Tqj  we  shall 
have  the  following  develapementt  in  a  converging  series^  for  the 
reciprocal  of  the  sum  of  two  quaternions : 

(q  -\-ry^  '^  q-^  -  g'^rq'^  +  q'^rg'^rgf^  --  8iC.; 
in  fact 

q  (q  +  r)'^  =  {l  +  rq'')'  =  1  -rj-^  +  (r^^'  -(''?"  0'+  &c. ; 

the  convergence  of  this  last  series  (in  the  case  proposed)  being 
proved  almost  as  easily  as  in  ordinary  algebra,  with  the  help  of 
the  principle  established  in  art.  538,  respecting  the  tensor  of  a 
sum.  Here,  then,  we  have  an  example  of  the  truth  of  the  follow- 
ing theorem,  which  can  generally  be  shewn  to  hold  good  for  qua- 
temionsi  as  well  as  for  algebra,  in  virtue  of  the  d^nition  recently 
assigned :  *<  whenever  the  function y(9  -f  dq)  can  be  developed  in 
a  series,  involving  terms*  or  parts  of  successively  higher  and 
higher  dimensions^  with  respect  to  the  proposed  differential  Aq^ 
the  part  of  the  developement  which  is  of  the  first  dimension, 
with  respect  to  it,  is  the  required  differential,  Afq^  of  the  pro- 
posed ^isc/fon,/^."  Indeed,  it  has  not  been  uncommon,  in  other 
works,  to  propose  this  result,  or  a  result  of  this  form,  as  a  dejini^ 
tion,  rather  than  as  a  theorem.  But  there  are  many  cases,  in  which 
the  definition  (568)  of  the  differential  of  a  function  of  a  quater- 
nion  can  be  more  easily  applied^  than  the  developement  of  the 
function  can  be  found.  A  case  of  this  sort  will  after  a  while 
be  pointed  out.  I  have  also  other  reasons  for  preferring  my  own 
definition. 

573^  Meanwhile  I  may  state  that  the  theorem  or  Series  of 
Taylor  may  be  extended  to  quaternions  (with  analogous  cases  of 
appBLtent  failure),  under  the  form: 

/(?+d?)=/?-^d/?  +  idVy+2T3'^'-^^"^--' 
or  more  concisely  and  symbolically, 

d^/q  denoting^  here  that  value  for  dd/g  which  is  obtained  by  treat- 
ing d^'  as  constant.     For  example,  ifjy  «•  q*,  then,  by  669, 

dfg  =gdq  +  dqq,  d*/q  =  2dq\  d»/y  =  0,  &c.. 
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and 

Again,  the  value  of  d  •  ^,  in  the  same  article  569,  gives 

id» .  gr*  =  q^^  +  djyd J  +  d^r'j,  ^-^  d» .  gr*  =  dy», 

and 

(?  +  ^if  =  5*  +  (y'dy  +  yd^  J  +  ^q(f)  +  (fi'd  j*  +  i^qqdq  +  dg*^)  +  dj*. 

In  like  manner,  by  571, 

Jd* .  jr"*  =  +  ff'^d^'jTidjgrS 
—  d» .  5^1  =  -  jTid^jTi  dg^ri  Aqq'\  &c. ; 

and  the  developement  of  (9  +  r)'^,  which  was  given  in  art.  572, 

might  in  this  way  be  reproduced. 

574.  When  a  quaternion  r  is  treated  as  sl  function  of  a  scalar 

iy  f'^/if  then  the  general  definition  gives  a  result  of  the  usual 

Jbrmy 

dr  ^  Aft  =-ft .  de, 

di  appearing  here  as  a  simple^c^or  (of  the  usual  kind),  with  a 

coefficient  ft^  which  may  be  called  (as  usual)  the  derioedfune^ 

tioUi  because  the  differential  dt  is  here  supposed  to  be  a  scalar, 

and,  as  such,  commutative  in  multiplication.     In  particular  if  a 

vector  (p)  be  regarded  as  a  given  function  ((jit)  of  a  scalar  vario' 

ble  (0>  so  that  the  extremity  of  p  describes  (generally)  a  g^ven 

curve  in  space  while  the  value  of  t  varies,  we  have  an  expression 

of  the  form, 

dp  =  d^/  =  tp^'t .  dt  =  pdt, 

where  if/t  orp  is  a  new  vector^  tangential  to  the  curvb  at  the 
extremity  of  p,  or  parallel  to  such  a  tangent,  and  having  its 
length  equal  to  unity ^  if  t  denote  the  length  of  the  arc  of  the 
curve,  measured  from  some  fixed  point  thereon.  In  mechanics, 
if  t  denote  the  timb,  in  any  motion  of  a  point  in  space,  p  may  be 
named  the  variable  vector  of  position,  and  p  may  be  called 

j|jM|fl|ke  VECTOR  OF  VELociTT  ;  and  when,  by  another  differentiation, 

^^^Blre  obtain  a  new  result,  of  the  form, 

^!  dp'-fi.d/^p'-d/, 


/ 
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then  the  new  vector  p"  may  be  said  to  be  the  vector  of  acce- 
leration.    In  geometry,  \it  be  still  the  arc  of  a  curve,  p"  may 

be  called  the  vector  of  curvature  :  for  p  — ^  can  be  shewn  to 

9 
be  then  the  vector  of  the  centre  of  the  osculating  circle. 

575.  When  the  equation  of  a  surface  is  expressed,  as  in  507, 

under  the  form, 

fp  =  0y  or  fp  =  const., 

where  yjb  is  a  given  scalar  function  of  a  variable  vector  p,  we  may 
always,  by  cyclical  permutation  (512)  under  the  sign  S,  express 
the  differential  of  this  function  under  the  form  : 

dfp^28.vip; 

and  if,  by  a  suitable  use  of  an  arbitrary  scalar  coefficient,  we 
oblige  the  new  vector  v  to  satisfy  the  condition  (compare  474), 

S  .  vp  =5  I , 

then,  by  reasonings  similar  to  those  of  art.  481,  it  may  be  shewn 
that  v'^  represents,  in  length  and  in  direction,  the  perpendicular 
let  fall  from  the  origin  of  vectors  on  the  tangent  plane  to  the  sur- 
face, which  is  drawn  at  the  extremity  of  p :  and  therefore  that 
(in  the  sense  of  the  last-cited  article)  the  vector  v  itself  may  be 
called  the  vector  of  proximity,  because  it  represents  the  near^ 
ness  of  the  surface,  or  of  its  element,  to  the  origin. 

576.  Without  restricting  v  to  satisfy  the  equation  S .  vp  »  1, 
if  we  merely  choose  it  so  as  to  g^ve 

S .  vdp  s=  0, 

as  the  differentiated  equation  of  thesurface,  v  will  still  denote  a 
NORMAL  vector;  and  general  equations  for  classes  of  sur- 
faces may  be  formed  by  the  help  of  this  symbol.  Thus  an  ar- 
bitrary CONICAL  SURFACE,  with  its  vcrtcx  at  the  origin,  maybe 

denoted  by  the  equation 

S  .  vp  «  0 ; 

because,  for  such  a  surface,  vJLp.  For  an  arbitrary  cylindric 
SURFACE,  with  its  generatrices  parallel  to  a,  we  have  v±  a;  and 
the  equation  of  this  family  of  surfaces  is,  therefore, 

S ,  va^O, 
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For  an  abbitrart  surface  or  rbtolution,  with  the  line  /3 
from  the  origin  as  axis,  we  have  the  following  general  equation 
(because  v|||p9  /S)* 

Now  in  the  problems  of  forming  and  transforming  sach  general 
equations  of  surfaces  as  these,  so  as  to  prove,  for  ejtample,  that 
the  last-written  equation  agrees  with  the  formula, 

TV./»^-'=/(S.p/3->). 

of  article  440,  we  have  the  germs  of  a  fuiure  Calculus  op 
Partial  Diffbrsvtials  in  Quatbrnions,  and  the  indications 
of  future  researches,  analogous  to  those  of  Monge. 

577.  To  exemplify  the  possibility  of  such  transformations^ 
let  the  scalar  and  vector  of  the  quaternion  pj3~^  be  denoted  thus, 

so  that  the  formula  of  440  assumes  the  form 

T<r=Aora»  +  (»*  =  0. 
Differentiating,  and  obsernng  that 

d  .  a*  B  ffda  +  daa  =  2S  •  odir, 

we  obtain  the  equati<m, 

S  .  ada-^fs  ,fs .  d*=  0, 

where 

da  =  V.  dp^-S  d*=  S  .  dpfi". 
Hence 

S.vdp«0,  ifv-p-^a  +  ^-y*/'*. 

But  this  expression  gives, 

/3vp«a/t>  +  p/*/>  =  S-^0; 

the  ARBITRART  FUNCTION,  /,  M  therefore  in  this  way  bumn 
NATBD,  and  the  equation 

S.^np-O, 

jfnrtieie  576,  is  obtained,  as  the  general  representeUian  of  a  cer- 
,^^^Bb  ddif  qfsurfoeeSf  namely,  of  those  which  are  of  revolution 
fitand  the  axis  /3. 

578.  Again,  let  us  suppose  that  this  last  equation  has  pre- 
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sented  itself,  as  the  expression  of  the  geometrical  property,  that 
the  normal  to  a  certain  surface^  otherwise  as  yet  unknown,  inter'- 
sects  a  fixed  vector ^  /3,  or  that  v  is  coplanar  (see  609,  &c.)  with 
^  and  p.     To  integrate  the  equation 

which  is  analogous  to  an  equation  in  partial  differentials^  we  may 
first  write  it  under  the  form, 

v  =  a?/3  +  y/o,  giving  afS./3dp  +  yS  .pd/E>=0, 

where  a  and  y  are  scalars.  Hence  the  two  Junctions  S  ./3p  and 
p*  are  together  constant,  or  together  variable  ;  and  one  nlust  there- 
fore  he  a  function  of  the  other.     That  is,  we  have 

p'=F(S.i3p); 

which  is  accordingly  one  form  of  the  integrated  equation 
of  an  arbitrary  surface  of  revolution.  To  obtain  hence  the  form 
of  article  440,  it  is  su£Bcient  to  observe  that 

for  thus  we  obtain  this  other  functional  equation^ 

which  was  the  one  required. 

579.  The  symbol  v  is  useful  in  many  other  geometrical  in- 
vestigations, for  instance,  in  those  which  relate  to  geodetic 
lines,  or  curves,  on  any  proposed  surface.  One  known  and  fun- 
damental property  of  such  a  curve  is,  that  its  osculating  plane  is 
always  normal  to  the  surface  ;  which  may  be  expressed  in  our 
notations  by  the  formula  (compare  574), 

S .  vAp  d'/)  =  0,  or  S  .  vpp"  =  0 ; 

the  vector  p  being  regarded  as  a  function  of  some  scalar  variable 
t.  If  this  scalar  variable  be  the  arc  of  the  geodetic,  then  (by  wjiat 
-was  remarked  at  die  end  of  the  last-cited  article),  piA  the  vector 
of  curvature,  which  must  (by  the  known  property  jast  mentioned) 
have  the  direction  of  the  normal  to  the  surface :  and  therefore  in 
this  case  we  may  reduce  the  formula  to  the  following : 

V.  i;d«p«0;or  V.v/o'-O. 
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In  general  9  whether  the  arc  be  or  be  not  the  independent  scalar 
variable,  Udp  is  a  tangential  vector^  and  its  differential^  dUdp, 
is  a  vector  having  the  direction  of  the  vector  of  curvature,  which 
is  drawn  in  the  osculating  plane^om  the  proposed  point  of  oscu- 
lation, towards  the  centre  of  the  osculating  circle  :  thus,  for  the 
geodetic  lines  on  any  surface,  the  general  equation  may  be  writ- 
ten as  follows : 

V.vdUdp=0. 

Accordingly,  since  Udp  =  dp -f- Tdp,  when  we  suppose  Tdpe 
constant,  we  fall  back  on  the  less  general  formula,  lately  written, 

V.vd«p-0. 

580.  For  a  spheric  surface,  round  the  origin  of  vectors  as 

centre, 

p^  =  const.,  S .  pdp  =  0,  vlp,  V.  vp  ■»  0 ; 

hence,  for  this  surface,  the  general  equation  of  the  geodetic  lines 
becomes,  by  elimination  of  v, 

V.pdUdp  =  0; 

therefore,  because  for  any  curve  on  a  sphere  round  the  origin, 
p  ±  Udp,  or  because  (Up)'  =  - 1,  and  S  .  pUdp  =  0,  we  have 

d.pUdp«dV.pUdp=V.dpUdp=-V.Tdp  =  0; 

and  consequently  an  immediate  integration  gives,  for  the  geo^ 

detic  on  the  sphere^  vj  being  here  an  arbitrary  but  constant 

vector, 

pUdp  e=  17,  and  S .  wp  =  0 : 

the  curve  being  thus  seen  to  be  (as  is  very  well  known)  a  great 
circle.     As  a  verification,  we  have  also 

S.viUdp^O, 

of  which  equation  the  signification  is  manifest. 

581.  Again,  let  there  be  an  arbitrary  cylindric  eurface^  for 
hich  (compare  576)  we  have  the  equation 

*  S .  I/O  "=  0. 

Eliminating  the  symbol  v,  by  substituting  for  it  the  differential 
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dUdp,  to  which  (by  679)  it  is,  for  any  geodetic,  parallel,  we  ob- 
tain the  equation 

S.odUdp»0, 

which  gives,  by  an  immediate  integration, 

S  •  aUdp  »  c  B  constant, 

and  expresses  that  the  geodetic  on  a  cylinder  is  always  a  helix, 
making  a  constant  angle  with  the  generatrices  of  the  surface. 

582.  For  a  geodetic  on  an  arbitrary  conical  surface  (see  the 
lately-cited  article  576),  with  vertex  at  origin,  we  have  the  equa- 
tion, 

S.vp-Oj  and  therefore  S . pdUdp » 0, 
that  is,. 

dS  .  pUdp  =  S  .  dpUdp  =  -  Tdp, 
or  finally, 

where  c  is  a  scalar  constant.  This  result  expresses  that  the 
length  of  the  projection  of  the  vector  p,  on  the  rectilinear  tangent 
to  the  geodetic  on  an  arbitrary  cone,  differs  only  by  a  constant 
quantity  c,  from  the  length  of  the  arc  of  the  curve :  and  hence 
might  be  deduced  the  known  rectilinear  developement.  But  the 
following  process  is  perhaps  still  more  simple.  Multiplying  the 
differential  equation 

dS  .  pUdp  +  Tdp  -  0,  by  2S  .  pUdp, 
it  becomes 

0-d{(S.pUdp)«  +  p«)-d.(V.pUdp)% 

and  gives,  by  an  immediate  integration, 

(V.pUdp)2  =  const.,  or  TV.  pUdp  =  const., 

so  that  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  vertex  of 
the  cone  on  the  tangent  to  the  geodetic  is  constant;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  rectilinear  tangents  to  any  such  curve  are  tangents 
also  to  a  fixed  sphere^  described  about  the  vertex  as  centre.  This 
gives  again  the  rectilinear  developement :  and  for  the  case  of  an 
Apollonian  cone,  or  cone  of  the  second  order^  it  agrees  with  a 
theorem  of  M.  Chasles,  namely,  that  the  tangents  to  a  geodetic 

.       2p 
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on  a  surface  of  the  second  order  are  tangents  also  to  another  sur- 
face confocal  therewith. 

583.  Again,  consider  the  geodetics  on  an  arbitrary  surface  of 
revolution.     Here,  by  576,  &c.,  we  have  the  equation, 

S./3pv  =  0, 
and  therefore  by  579, 

0  =  S./3pdUdp  =  dS .  iSpUdp, 

because  /3d/oUd^  =  -  ]3Tdp  =  S"*0.     Hence  integration  gives, 

0 

const.  =  S .  /3/t>Ud/>  =  TV.  jS/o .  SU  (V.  /3p  .  d^) ; 

and  thus  it  may  be  seen  (what  indeed  is  otherwise  known)  that 
the  perpendicular  distance  of  a  point  on  the  geodetic, /rom  the 
axis  of  revolution  of  the  surface,  varies  inversely  as  the  cosine  of 
the  angle  under  which  the  geodetic  crosses  a  parallel.  Or  we 
may  interpret  the  integral  as  follows:  if  p  be  conceived  to  be  a 
function  of  the  time  /,  then  the  projected  areal  velocity,  ^S  .  (ipp\ 
in  a  plsLTie  perpendicular  to  the  axis  ofrevolution^  bears  a  con-' 
stant  ratio  to  the  unprojected  linear  velocity,  Tp,  where  p'  =  dp 
-4-  d^,  as  in  574.  In  fact  it  is  well  known  that  each  of  these  two 
velocities  would  be  constant,  if  a  point  were  to  describe  the  curve, 
subject  only  to  the  normal  re-action  of  the  surface,  and  not  ex- 
posed to  any  foreign  force :  and  indeed  this  very  illustration,  from 
mechanics,  has  been  elsewhere  given  by  an  author  whom  I  should 
think  it  an  impertinence  to  cite  upon  so  slight  an  occasion.  It 
may  be  noticed  that  the  differential  equation  S  .  ]3pd  Udp  »  0,  is  sa- 
tisfied, not  only  by  the  geodetics,  but  also  by  the  parallels  (or  cir- 
cles) on  the  surface  :  which  tact  of  calculation  is  connected  with 
the  obvious  circumstance,  that  the  normal  plane  to  any  such 
circle  coincides  with  the  plane  of  the  meridian  of  the  surface  of 
revolution. 

584.  Geodetics  furnish  perhaps  the  simplest  example  of  what 
may  by  analogy  be  called  the  Calculus  of  Variations  in 
Quaternions.  We  have,  by  577,  for  the  differential  of  the 
tensor  of  any  arbitrary  vector  a,  the  formula, 

'a  =  iTa-^d(Ta»)--ilV»d.<r»  =  -S.U<rd<F-S.Ua"»da; 

/nee  we  may  write, 
8T<r=-S.UcrSir; 
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8Td^  «  -  S  ,VdpSdp  =  -  S . VdpdSp 
=  -  dS  .IJdpSp  +  S .  dUdpSp, 

^here  dUdp  is  treated  as  a  simple  factor,  multiplying  Sp;  and 
therefore, 

SJTdp=|8Tdp  -- AS  .Udp8p  +  |S .  dVApSp. 

Comparing  this  expression  Jb^  the  variation  of  the  length  of  the 
arc  of  a  curve,  traced  upon  any  proposed  surface,  with  the  varied 
equation  of  the  surface,  namely  (compare  576)  with  this  formula, 

S  .  v$p  *  0, 

we  are  conducted,  as  before,  to  the  general  differential  equation 

of  a  geodetic  (579), 

V.vdUdp.O, 

and  also  to  the  two  following  equations  of  limits* 

S  .  UdpoSpo=  0,  S .  UdpiSpi  =  0, 

which  express  that  the  sought  shortest  line  is  perpendicular,  at 
its  extremities,  to  any  two  given  curves  upon  the  surface,  between 
which  it  is  required  to  be  drawn.  You  see  that,  in  these  later 
articles  of  this  Lecture  and  this  Course,  I  leave  many  hints  to  be 
unfolded  by  yourselves,  respecting  the  working  of  this  new  Cal- 
culus, both  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  and  because  it  seems  that  at 
this  stage  I  may  very  safely  do  so. 

585.  Let  the  surface  be  an  ellipsoid,  or  more  generally  a  cen^ 
tral  surface  of  the  second  order,  with  its  centre  at  the  origin  of 
vectors,  and  having  its  equation  of  the  form 

/p  =  1,  where  >/i  =  S  .  vp,  v  «  ^p ; 

the  functions  ^  and  /  having  those  general  properties  which 
were  treated  of  in  earlier  articles  (475,  &c.)  of  the  present  Lec- 
ture, and  which  give  (compare  477), 

Av  =  d<pp  =  <pdp,fdp  =  S .  dvdp,  d^  =  2S  .  vdp,  d/dp  =  2S  .  dvd'p. 

Now  in  general  if  the  length  of  the  arc  of  a  geodetic  be  assumed 
as  the  independent  variable,  and  if  the  differentiated  equation  of 
the  surface  be  written  (as  in  576)  under  the  form 

S  .  vdp  «  0, 
2p2 
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then,  by  a  second  differentiatioii,  mnd  by  tbe  list  fonBola  of  579y 

we  have 

vd^p  •¥  S  .  ivAp  «  0,  d'p  =K  —  v'^S  .  dvdp. 

For  a  shortest  line  on  the  central  surface  of  the  second  order  we 
have,  therefore,  by  the  present  article, 

0  =  Ige  +  S —,  or  const.  =  Tvv^(/Udp) ; 

where  Tv  denotes  the  reciprocal  of  the  lengik  of  the  perpendicu- 
lar P  let  fall  from  the  centre  on  the  tangent  plane  to  the  surfru^e, 
and  V/(Udp)  denotes  the  reciprocal  of  the  length  of  the  setnir 
diameter  D  which  is  parallel  to  the  element  dp.  We  find  our- 
selves then  recondactedy  by  this  analysis,  to  the  theorem  of 
Joachimstal  for  geodetics  on  an  ellipsoid^  or  other  central  sor&ce 
of  the  same  order,  expressed  by  the  well-known  formula, 

P ,  D  -  const. 

586.  Consider  next  a  geodetic  line  on  an  arbitrary  dbti- 
LOPABLB  SURFACE.  Let  8  be  the  ARC  of  its  cusp-BDGB  (or  of 
its  arite  de  rebrotusement),  regarded  as  a  positive  scalar,  and  as* 
Bumed  as  the  independent  variable ;  and  let  us  make  (compare 
074), 

T"  (      )  ■  (      y>  ^^**  '8,  more  fully,  -p  =  p',  &c. 

Then  if  ^  («),  or  more  concisely  ^,  be  the  vector  of  a  point  on 
this  edge,  we  shall  have  Tdf^ds,  T^'»  !>  ^'^^  -  1>  S  .^'^'«0, 
S .  ^'^'^  1  -  ^"^  1  T^"«,  Let  ±  ^  be  another  scalar  variable,  repre- 
senting the  length  of  a  tangent  to  the  edge;  then  the  expression 
for  the  vector  of  an  arbitrary  point  on  the  developable  surfiiee 
will  be, 

p  d  ^  +  ^^';  giving  p'«  (1  +  ^  ^'  +  tifT. 

Hence  the  angle  x  under  which  the  curve  (geodetic  or  other), 
whereof  p  is  the  variable  vector,  and  whose  form  and  position  de- 
pend on  the  forms  of  the  vector  function  ^,  bluA  scalar  Junction  i^ 
crosses  a  generating  right  line  of  the  developable,  is  determined 
by  the  formula : 

tT^" 
tan  a?a  .    \, 
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-  We  may  assume  v  =  ^V"S  whereby  the  vector  v  will  become  in 
length  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  cusp-edgcy  and  in  direction 
the  normal  to  the  developable  surface:  and  shall  then  have 

vp  =(1  +  0  ♦''''  + ^*'f 
because 

But  for  a  geodetic  on  any  surface,  we  have,  by  679,  the  general 

equation, 

S .  vpp"  =  0 ; 

whence,  in  the  present  case, 

0  =  (l  +  OS.pV-»  +  rS.fp''. 

Again,  we  have  here, 

p''  =  rf +  (l+20f +/rJ 
whence,  by  the  above  written  properties  of  the  function  ^, 

S.l^y^^r  +  tTip; 
and 

S.pY'^«l-^2t-^tS.iirf"^l'\^t+(tTf)'Tf'\ 

because  S. ^V'-^-CT^^yT^"-*.  We  are  then  led  to  the  diffe- 
rential equation, 

0  =  ( 1  +  0'  +  ( I  +  0  {tTfyTf-  ^-ttr-^-  {tT^y ; 

which,  when  we  multiply  by 

((l  +  0'+(«T^')')-'T/. 
and  employ  the  lately-mentioned  angle  x^  becomes  simply 

T^''  +  a?'=0,  or  I  Td^' +  a:  =  const. : 

a  formula  which  exhibits  the  known  rectilinear  devehpement  of 
the  geodetic,  because  Td^'may  here  be  regarded  as  denoting  the 
angle  between  two  consecutive  generatrices  of  the  developable  sur- 
face, if  for  convenience  we  here  (as  in  many  other  geometrical  in- 
vestigations) treat  the  differentials  as  infinitely  small  quantities; 
although  the  definition  assigned  in  art.  568  by  no  means  requires 
that  we  should  generally  do  so,  in  dealing  with  differentials 

OF  QUATERNIONS. 

587.  It  is  quite  possible,  as  I  may  soon  shew,  to  employ 
a  somewhat  similar  analysis,  so  as  to  deduce  anew  the  very  ge- 
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nend  mnd  besotiiiil  theorems  of  GSann  (poUiahed  in  the  Essay 
leferred  to  in  art.  525),  respecting  gbodbtic  tsianglbs  am  or* 
bUrary  Murfaces:  especially  those  which  relate  to  what  may  be 
called  the  spheroidical  sxcbss  (or  defect)  of  sach  a  triangle. 
But,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  I  prefer  to  indicate  briefly  here 
another  application  of  the  ccjeulus  of  voriations  in  quater^' 
nianSf  whereby  we  can  reproduce  some  remarkable  results  of 
M.  Delaunay,  respecting  the  curve  which,  (m  a  given  surface^ 
and  with  a  given  perimeter^  contains  the  greatest  area ;  and 
which  curve,  from  the  well-known  classical  story  suggested  by 
its  definition,  1  propose  to  name  a  Didonia.  Beyond  the  mere 
suggestion  of  this  name^  and  the  quaternion  analysis  of  which  I 
proceed  to  submit  to  you  a  rapid  sketchy  it  will  (I  hope)  be  clearly 
understood  that  1  have  no  claim  to  make,  on  the  subject  of  this 
curious  class  of  curves :  of  which  the  following  geometrical  pro- 
perties  have  all,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  discovered  by  M.  De- 
launay. 

588.  For  such  a  Didonian  curve,  we  have,  by  quaternions, 
the  isoperimetrical  formula^ 

J S  .UvdpSp  +  cSjTdp  =  0, 

where  c  is  an  arbitrary  and  constant  scalar :  and  hence  may  be 
deduced,  by  the  rules  of  variations  in  this  calculus  (compare 
art.  584),  the  differential  equation^ 

c-^dp  =  V.UiKlUdp; 

which  shews  that  geodetics  are  that  limiting  case  of  Didonias,  for 
Which  the  constant  c  is  infinite.  On  a  plane^  the  Didonia  is  a 
circle^  of  which  the  equation,  obtained  by  integration  from  the 
last-written  general  form,  is 

p  =  w  +  cU.  vdpy 

ts  being  the  vector  of  the  centre^  and  c  being  the  radius  of  the 
circle. 

589.  Operating  by  S  .Udp,  the  general  differential  equation 
<rf  the  Didonia  takes  easily  the  following  forms : 

r»Tdp=:S(U.vdp.dUdp);r»Tdp'  =  S(U.vdp.dV); 
c-'Tdp»=S.Uvdpd»p;c-'  =  s4?^- 

U.  vQp 


'^'P^d^o 
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But  in  general  (compare  674),  the  vector  oi  of  the  centre  of  the 
osculating  circle  to  a  curve  in  space,  of  which  the  element  Tdp 
is  constant,  has  for  expression, 

dp» 
Hence  for  the  general  Didonia, 

so  that  the  radius  of  curvature  of  any  one  Didonia  varies,  in  ge- 
neral, proportionally  to  the  cosine  of  the  inclination  of  the  oscu- 
lating plane  of  the  curve  to  the  tangent  plane  of  the  surface. 
And  hence,  by  Meusnier's  theorem,  the  difference  of  the  squares 
of  the  curvatures  of  curve  and  surface  is  constant:  the  curvature 
of  the  surface  meaning  here  the  reciprocal  of  the  radius  of  the 
sphere,  which  osculates  in  the  direction  of  the  element  of  the 
Didonia. 

590.  In  general,  for  any  curve  on  any  surface,  if  £  denote  the 
vector  of  the  intersection  of  the  axis  of  the  element  (or  the  axis 
of  the  circle  osculating  to  the  curve)  with  the  tangent  plane  to 
the  surface,  then 

S.(5-p)v  =  0;S.($-p)dp  =  0;S.(?-p)dV  =  dp«; 

and  therefore, 

S .  vd^d'p 

Hence,  for  the  general  Didonia,  with  the  same  significations  of 

the  symbols,  ^ 

5 sap  -  cU.  vdp; 

and  the  constant  c  expresses  consequently  the  length  of  the  in- 
terval p-^,  intercepted  on  the  tangent  plane,  between  the  point 
of  the  curve  and  the  axis  of  the  osculating  circle.  If,  then,  a 
sphere  be  described,  which  shall  have  its  centre  on  the  tangent 
planCy  and  shall  contain  the  osculating  circle  to  the  curve,  the 
radius  of  this  sphere  shall  be  constant^  and  equal  to  c*  The  re- 
cent expression  for  S,  combined  with  the  first  form  of  the  gene- 
ral diflferential  equation  of  the  Didonia,  gives  also 

d£  =  -  c V.  dUvUdp ;  and  therefore  V.  vdj  =  0. 
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And  hence,  or  from  the  geometrical  ngnification  of  the  constant 
Cy  the  known  property  may  be  proved,  that  if  a  developable  sur^ 
face  be  circumscribed  about  the  arbitrary  surface^  so  as  to  touch 
it  along  a  Didonia,  and  if  this  developable  be  then  unfolded  into 
aplanCi  the  curve  will  at  the  same  time  he  flattened  (generally) 
into  a  circular  arc,  with  its  radius » c»  We  might  also  have 
written 

q^jT .  dpSpf  instead  of  JS  .UvdpSp, 

in  the  isoperimetrical  formula  of  art.  588,  with  the  condition 
S/u±dp,  and  have  then  proceeded  neariy  as  above. 

591.  It  will  be  admitted  that  the  mechanism  of  these  new 
calculations  is  sufficiently  simple  and  rapid  :  and  it  can  scarcely 
be  expected  that,  at  this  nearly  closing  stage  of  a  long  Course, 
the  logic  of  them  should  he  fully  developed.  Yet  it  may  be  pro* 
per  to  say  a  few  words  on  Bomejundamental  points  of  the  theory 
of  diflferentials  of  functions  of  quaternions.  And  especially  you 
may  expect  me  to  shew  distinctly  that,  without  necessarily  treat' 
ing  those  differentials  as  smally  or  their  tensors  as  nearly  nuUy  we 
can  yet  rigorously  deduce  a  differentiated  equation^  of  the  form 
S  .  vdp  s  0,  from  an  equation  of  a  surface,  proposed  under  the 
form^  =  const. ;  and  may  then  infer  with  certainty  (compare  575, 
576,  &c.),  that  v  is  a  normal  vector.  From  the  dbfinition  (568) 
of  a  differential  of  a  function  of  a  quaternion^  we  can,  no  doubt, 
very  easily  prove  (compare  569,  577),  that 

d  . p'  =  p .  dp  +  dp .  p  =  2S  .  pdp ; 

.    p*  being  here  regarded  as  z  function  of  p^  and  dp  being  an  arbi- 
trary vector.     And  again,  if  the  vector  p  be  regarded  as  Sifunc* 
tion  of  a  scalar^  /,  the  tangential  chEirsLctet  (574)  of  dp,  with 
respect  to  the  curve  which  is  the  locus  of  the  extremity  of  p,  may 
be  regarded  as  an  easy  consequence  (compare  528)  of  the  same 
general  definition.    Yet  it  may  not  be  captious  to  call  for  proo^ 
that  when  p*  is  considered  as  being  a  function  oft^  in  consequence 
qfits  being  a  function  qf  p^  which  is  itself  a  function  of/,  the 
^gM|^fferential  of  this  function  of  a  function  has  still  the  same 
^fbrm  as  before.    And  such  a  proof  is  neces^ry^  to  justify  our  im^ 
jerring  (for  example)  that  the  equation  p'  =  -  1  gives  p±Apffor 
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any  curve  upon  the  uniUsphere :  or  for  proving^  by  quaternions^ 
that  the  normals  to  a  sphere  are  its  radii. 

592.  I  take,  therefore,  iliQ  Junction  of  a  function^ 

r  ^fyq  ^fpy  where  p  =  ^g, 

and  seek  its  differentia),  by  the  definition  in  article  568.  That 
definition  gives,  immediately, 

dr  =  d/(^j=lim  .n[fy  (?  +  n"^  dj)  -/^y). 
But  we  have  also,  by  the  same  definition, 

A^q- lim  •  n{^ {9'^^'^^q)^^q]' 
If,  then,  we  make,  for  a  moment, 

^(j  +  fi-»d9)«^y+n-^i/r(n,  7,dj)=p  +  n-»i/r„ 

we  shall  have 

i^  =  i/r(oo,y,  dj)  =  d^j  =  d/>; 

and 

dr  =  Afyq  =  lim  .  n {/(p  +  n'^  i/r„)  -^)  =  dyj?. 

That  is  to  say,  we  arrive  by  the  definition  at  one  common  qua- 
ternion^  as  the  value  of  dr,  whether  we  difierentiate  it  as  afunc» 
Hon  (/)  o/the  quaternion  p,  which  is  itself  a  Junction  (<p)  of 
another  quaternion  q;or  whether  we  differentiate  r  immediately, 
as  a  compound  function  (Jip),  of  this  last  quaternion,  q.  In  sym- 
bols, we  may  express  this  general  result  by  writing 

and  we  see  that  it  includes  the  result  proposed  for  investigation 
in  the  foregoing  article,  where  the  independent  variable  q  was  a 
scalar^  ty  while  ^  was  a  vector  function^  and  fa,  scalar  function. 
The  first  statement  of  art.  576  has,  therefore,  been  fully  justified. 
And  I  think  that  analogous  reasonings  will  convince  you  that 
other  and  connected  results  have  not  been  stated  without  war- 
rant, nor  at  random,  although  briefly,  and  perhaps  informally,  in 
recent  articles. 

593.  To  exemplify  in  a  new  way  the  process  of  differentiat* 
ing  the  equation  of  a  surface,  let  us  take  the  form 

T  (^ip  +  pk)  =  k'  - 1\ 


f 


J 
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which  was  assigned  in  article  465,  for  the  equation  of  the  ellif 
soid.     Since  Tq^^gRq^  &c.,  this  eqaatipn  easily'gives 

(,j2-t«)«=(cp  +  pK)(p£  +  icp) 

«  p^  (f'  +  k')  +  IpKp  +  pKpi 

=  (t«  +  k") /o' +  2S  .  ipicp 

=  (t  -  k)' /o'  +  4S  .  i/oS  .  Kp  =  &c., 

a  long  series  of  transformations  being  allowed  (compare  499), 
on  the  principles  of  the  present  Calculus.  Thus  (compare  476), 
we  may  write  the  equation  of  the  surface  as  follows : 

Differentiating  relatively  to  p,  we  find  (compare  575), 

0  =  d/p  =  2S.vd/) 
=  2  (k» -  i')-»  { (e -  ic)«  S . pdp  +  2S .  idpS  .  KP  +  2S .  ipS  ,Kdp] ; 

and  finally,  as  in  474, 

v«  (ic»-  i«)-«  {(t -ic)V  +  2tS .  icp  +  2icS . ip] 
=  (ic» -  i')"'  ( (i'  +  ic')  p  +  «/0K  +  K/ac) 
=  (^  -  i')-»  { (V  +  »c^) f>  +  2V.  i/>»c)  =  &c. 

Such  then  is  the  expression  found,  by  this  process  of  differentia- 
tion, for  the  normal  vector  to  an  ellipsoid. 

594.  The  following  very  general  transformations  come  nato* 
rally  to  be  mentioned  here.  By  568,  the  differbntial  of  thb 
TENSOR  OF  A  QUATERNION  is,  if  We  make  for  the  moment,  d^sr, 

dTj  =  lim.  n[T{q  +  n'^r)  -  Ty), 

«■• 

where,  by  538, 

T(y  +  n-V)-V^{Ty»+2ii->TyTrSU.rK5r  +  n-»Tr'}; 

thus 

dTyoTrSU.rKy  =  S.rU?->  =  S.djUj-'. 

We  may  deduce  from  this  result  an  expression  for  the  differen- 
tial OF  THE  LOGARITHM  OF  THE  TENSOR  (or  for  the  differential 
of  the  mensor,  547),  of  any  proposed  quaternion  ;  and  may  write 
that  expression  as  follows : 


dlTg  =  ^^-S^. 
^      la         o 
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We  may  also  write,  generally, 

dTj  =  S.dyKUy  =  S.djUKj. 

595.  Again,  since  q  =  Tq  •Uq,  we  have  this  general  expres- 
sion, for  the  differential  of  any  quaternion : 

dq^dTq .Vq-k-  Tq,d\Jq. 
Hence 

dq.lJq-'=-dTq+Tq.dUq.Ug", 

But  it  has  just  been  seen  (594)  that 

S(dq.Uq'')  =  dTq; 
it  follows  then  that 

Y.dqVq-'=^Tq.dUq.Vq-'; 

or  that  we  may  write  (compare  545), 

dlVq^^^V^. 
U?  q 

This  vector  quotient  is  therefore  an  expression  (compare  548)  for 
the  differential  of  the  logarithm  of  the  versor  of  any  proposed  qua- 
ternion, q.  There  exists  no  very  close  connexion  between  the 
foregoing  general  transformations  and  the  following,  which  yet  I 
may  not  find  any  other  and  more  natural  opportunity  of  men- 
tioning : 

r-i  (rY)*  ?-^  =  U(SrSj+Vr  Vj)  =  U(r3+  Kr  K?); 

where  q  and  r  may  denote  any  two  quaternions. 

596.  To  exemplify  the  general  transformation  of  art.  594,  let 
us  resume  the  equation  of  the  ellipsoid,  cited  in  593,  namely, 

T  {ip  +  pk)  =  K*  - 1'  =  constant. 
Differentiating,  we  find,  by  594, 

0  =  S  .  {idp  +  dpic)  (c/o  +  /)ic)"^ ; 

or,  because  K  (ip  +  pic)  =  p*  +  ic/d, 

0  =  S .  (idp  +  dpic)  (pc  +  Kp) 
=  (i' +  ic*)  S  .  pdp  +  2S .  icpidp 
=  S.{(i»  +  icOp+2V.icpi)dp; 
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80  that 

(i»  +  k')  /O  +  2V.  Kph  or  (l«  +  IC")  p  +  2  V.  C/DK, 

is  a  normal  vector  as  before. 

597.  When  in  any  of  the  ways  above  explained,  we  have 
found  for  the  vector  of  proximity,  v,  of  the  ellipsoid,  considered  as 
a  function  of  p,  the  expression  given  in  593,  or  any  equivalent 
expression,  we  can  then,  by  the  general  method  of  articles  555, 
&c.,  or  even  by  less  general  processes,  deduce  this  converse  ex- 
pression for  ^,  regarded  as  a  function  of  v : 

/t)  =  (£»  +  k")  V  -  2V.  IVK  +  40-  lc)-«  V.  IkS  .  IKV. 

And  then  by  substituting  this  last  expression  in  the  equation 

S.  vp  - 1, 

we  obtain  the  following  equation  of  that  known  and  reciprocal 
ellipsoid,  which  is  the  locus  of  the  termination  of  the  vector  v,  or 
of  the  reciprocal  of  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  on  the 
tangent  plane : 

1  =  (i»  +  ic^  v»  -  2S .  ivKv  +  4  (i  - ic)-»  (S  .  iKvy. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  this  latter  is  not  in  general 
coincident  with  the  reciprocal  ellipsoid  mentioned  in  492,  493, 
494,  495,  of  which  the  vector  was  £,  or  &*v,  and  of  which  the 
mean  semi-axis  was  taken  =  &,  not  6'^  With  respect  to  the  known 
and  general  relation  of  reciprocity,  for  any  two  surfaces^  of  which 
one  is  derived  from  the  other  by  thus  taking  reciprocals  ofper* 
pendicularsy  we  can  easily  prove  it  with  our  present  symbols,  by 
merely  remarking  that  the  equations 

S  •  vp  B  c,  S  •  vdp  =  0,  give  S  •  pv  <■  c,  S .  pd v  «  0. 

598.  The  lately  cited  equation  of  the  original  ellipsoid  offers 
us  an  useful  illustration  of  that  extension  of  Taylor's  Theorem 
which  was  mentioned  in  article  573.  For  if  we  treat  in  it  the  dif- 
ferential dp  as  constant,  we  shall  have  dyjb  «  0,  and 

^  /(p  +  dp)=/p  +  d/p  +  idyp; 

^^^^■ich  last  equation  is  accordingly  found  to  be  rigorously  correct, 
Aere  for  the  first  differential  dfp  we  substitute  its  value  given 
1 593,  and  for  dy  the  derived  value, 


/ 
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dVp  =  2(K»-fV{0-'c)»dp«  +  4S.fd/oS.Kdp}. 

And,  in  this  example,  it  may  be  regarded  as  clear,  that  nothing 
whatever  is  neglected^  and  that  d/o  is  not  necessarily  small  (com- 
pare 591).  lihe finite  developement  recently  given  iorfip  +  dp) 
is  here  seen  to  be  absolutely  accurate^  whether  the  chordal  vector 
Ap  be  supposed  to  be  short  or  long. 

599.  More  generally,  let  us  assume  the  existence  of  the  fol- 
lowing developement  where  ;r  is  a  scalar  variable, 

and  seek,  on  that  hypothesis^  to  determine  the  law  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  successive  terms  of  the  series.     We  shall  have, 

/(?  + Or) -/?=/,; 
/(?  +  ^r)  =/o  +/i  +/a  +  &c. ;  • 

/(gr  +  2r)=/o  +  2/i  +  2ya  +  &c.; 
/(7  +  3r)=/o  +  3/;+3»/,  +  &c; 

Hence, 

fia  +  ^r)  -f{q  +  Or)  =  If,  +  P/,  +  P/,  +  &c. ; 
f{q  +  2r)  -f{q  +  Ir)  «  (2  -  1  )f,  +  (2«  -  V)f,  +  &c. ; 
nq  +  3r)  -/(?  +  2r)  =  (3  -  2)/»  +  (3»  -  2«)/,  +  &c. ; 

and  by  pursuing  this  analysis,  it  is  found,  with  ease,  that,  in  a 
known  notation,  if  we  make  r  «  A^,  then 

A/?  =/i +/•+/»  +  &«•; 

AV??  =  A»0»./a  +  A»0» ./,  +  &c. ; 
A'/y  =  A»0»  ./a  +  &c.,  &c. ; 
and  generally, 

A»/y  =  A"0*  ./„  +  A"0"*^  ./n.i  +  A"0«*» ./«.,  +  &c. 

If  then  we  make  r  =  df ,  and  consider  that  by  the  very  process 
OF  SUCCESSIVE  DIFFERENTIATION,  as  thus  extended  to  quater- 
nions from  common  algebra,  or  from  the  ordinary  form  of  the 
differential  calculus,  the  n^  differentiatial^  d^,  is  necessarily 
that  part  of  the  n'^  difference  which  is  of  the  n^  dimension^  we 
shall  see  that  we  may  write, 


^ 
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And  hence  may  be  obtained  the  developement  (compare  573), 

/(9  +  d9)  =  (l+d  +  id»  +  ^d'  +  . ..)/?-«-/?. 

600.  Another  method  of  conducting  the  analysis  is  the  fol- 
lowing. Assuming  still  the  existence  of  the  series,  and  seeking 
only  its  exact  ^rm,  we  may  regard  the  differential  d/(^  +  r)  as 
the  coefficient  of  ar^n  the  developement  off{q'r  r  -^  ard^),  if  dr  =  0. 
Making  then  r^^q^  and  dd^  or  d'^^s  0,  we  shall  have  d/'.(9  +  df) 
B  coefficient  of  x^y  in  the  developement  of /{y  +  (1 +a:)  dy) ; 
that  is, 

d/o  +  d/i  +  d/a+  .  .  d/„.i  +  &c.=/i+2/a  +  3/,+  .  .  +  n/,  +  &c., 

if 

f{q^xAq)«fo+X^fi  +  X*f2+  .  .  .+af/n  +  &C. 

Comparing  then  the  terms  of  corresponding  dimensions,  we  find 
the  general  relation, 

which  gives, 

and  therefore 

/  (y  +  a?d  jr)  =  e'Yijr,  /  (5^  +  dy)  =  cyy, 
as  before. 

601.  The  following  process  may,  however,  be  considered 
more  satisfactory,  as  not  setting  out  with  any  assumption  re- 
specting the  existence  of  a  developement,  and  as  extending  even 
to  cases  where,  at  a  certain  stage,  the  successive  differentials  of 
the  function  become  infinite.  The  definition  (568)  gives  the  fol- 
lowing expression  for  what  may  be  called  a  differential  quotient^ 
although  I  prefer  not  calling  it  generally  a  differential  coefficient^ 
because  it  is  not  generally  independent  of  UAq : 

— —   =  IIUI  .  1  •    > 

dq     «-o  xaq 

where  x  is  still  an  auxiliary  and  scalar  variable^  but  d^,  like  9,  is 
an  arbitrary  and  given  quaternion^  which  may  or  may  not  have 


^  '      a  small  tensor.     If  then  tlie  /imi/ just  expressed  he  finite  (as  it 

/ 
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will  usually  be),  and  if  we  assign  any  snuUl  value  to  x,  which 
may  be  said  to  be  of  the  jfirsi  arder^  we  shall  have  the  equation, 

lim .  xr^[f{q  +  adq)  ~fq~  xd/q}=0 ; 


««0 


and  the  expression  within  the  brackets  may  be  said  to  be  smally 
of  an  order  higher  than  the  first  More  generally,  let  d' j=  0,  and 
let  the  successive  differentials  of fq^  as  far  as  A^fq^  be  supposed 
finite ;  I  say  that  the  expression, 

a* 


Sn  ^f{q  +  xAq)  -fq  -  xAfq -  \9^A^fq  -  .  . .  - 


2.3..n 


dVy, 


is  small  relatively  to  the  small  scalar  or,  of  an  order  higher  than 


the  n^;  or  that  if  we  make  D  »  -p,  we  shall  have  not  only  Sn  -  0, 

but 

Z)j„  =  0,  Z>»5«  =  0,  ...  D^^n-O,  when  05  =  0. 

In  other  words,  it  is  asserted  that,  if  x  be  thus  made  to  vanish 
after  the  differentiations,  we  shall  have, 

Df{q  +  xAq)  =  d/j,  D^f{q  +  xAq)  =  d^/y,  .  .  . 
and  finally, 

In  fact  the  general  definition  of  article  568  gives  here. 


m 


Ax 


Df{q  +  xAq)  =  lim  .  ^-{/(y  +  xAq  +  —  Aq)  -/(}  +  xAq) ] 

=  lim  .  y-  *  {f(q  +  xAq  +  yAq)  -/(y  +  xAq)  ] ; 

but  by  the  same  definition,  this  latter  limit  is  also  the  value  of 
the  differential  Af(q-^xAq)f  if  d  be  supposed  to  operate  only  on 
q,  but  not  on  d^,  nor  on  x.  With  these  suppositions,  we  have, 
therefore,  the  equation 

Df{q  +  xAq)  «=  Af{q  +  xAq) ; 

and  consequently  (d;  being  still  treated  as  constant), 

D^f  (q  +  xAq)  =  A^f(q  +  xAq),  .  .  .  D'^fiq  +  xAq)  =  d"/  (5^  +  xAq). 

Making  then  «  =  0  after  the  differentiations,  we  see  that  the  first 
n  differential  coefficients  of  the  polynome  ««,  taken  with  respect 


1 
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to  0?,  vanish  as  was  asserted,  at  least  if  the  first  n  differentials  of 
the  fanction  fq  are  finite  :  or  that  this  polynome  ««  is  small  of 
an  order  higher  than  the  vP^^  if  x  be  considered  as  small  of  the 
first  order :  which  is  one  form  of  Taylor's  Theorem  as  extended 
in  this  calculus  to  quaternions. 

602.  From  the  remarks  in  recent  articles  (591»  &c.)  it  appears 
that  the  symbol  dp  may  be  used  in  at  least  two  principal  senses^ 
in  connexion  with  the  theory  of  surfaces :  for  it  may  represent  a 
TANGENT,  or  it  may  represent  a  choed,  according  as  we  choose 
that  it  shall  be  regarded  as  Kfunction^  if^t,  of  a  scalar  vcuriabUj  I, 
or  as  a  vector  satisfying  the  differenced  (not  differentiated)  equa^ 
Hon  of  the  surface^  which  may  be  written  thus, 

'  /(p  +  dp)=/p; 
or  thus, 

Afp  =  0,  where  Ap  =  dp. 

When  used  in  the  first  sense^  we  have,  rigorously ,  by  the  demon- 
stration in  592)  and  by  our  use  of  the  symbol  v, 

0  =  d/p  =  2S.vdp; 

and  it  would  be  improper  to  add  any  other  term^  by  way  of  tm- 
proving  the  approximation  :  for  such  addition  would  change  the 
meaning  of  the  symbol^  dp,  and  would  prevent  it  from  being  truly 
that  which  it  was  designed  to  be.  Buty  at  another  time,  it  may 
be  convenient,  after  warning  given^  to  use  the  symbol  dp  in  that 
second  sense^  in  which  it  denotes  a  chordal  (and  not  a  tangential) 
vector^  drawn  from  the  extremity  of  some  given  vector  p,  to  the 
extremity  of  some  variable  vector  p  +  dp,  these  two  vectors  being 
here  obliged  only  to  terminate  each  somewhere  on  the  surface^ 
and  the  second  being  otherwise  arbitrary.  And  then  the  recent 
equation  of  linear  form  (0  =  2S  .  vdp)  will  not  in  general  be  oe- 
curate.  We  must,  Men,  add  other  termSy  more  or  fewer  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  approximation  required,  and  obtained  from 
the  extended  form  of  Taylor's  theorem,  or  from  some  other  mode 
of  developing  the  function  f(p  +  dp).  Of  these  new  terms,  the 
first,  by  that  extended  theorem,  may  be  thus  written,  with  the 
same  signification  of  v  as  before : 

id'/p  =  S  .  diKlp ; 
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where  dv  is  a  linear  function  of  dp.  If  we  go  no  farther  than 
this  new  term  of  the  developement,  we  shall  have  the  following 
equation : 

0  =  2S  .  vAp  +  S .  dvu/o ; 

which  would  be  rigorously  true  (compare  598)  with  the  present 
sense  of  dp  as  a  finite  and  chordai  vector,  if  the  surface  were  one  of 
the  second  order  only.  For  example,  if fp  s  -p^  =  a\  so  that  the 
surface  is  a  sphere  round  the  origin,  with  a  radids  »a,  we  find  by 
differentiation  that  v^-p^  dv  =  -dp^  and  the  recent  formula  be- 
comes, 

0=-2S.pdp-dpS  or  S^=l,  ifAp  =  dp; 

which  is  accordingly  true  (compare  414),  for  any  chord  Ap  or  dp 
whatever  of  the  sphere,  drawn  from  the  extremity  of  p,  because 
the  projection  of  the  inward  diameter  -  2p  on  the  chord  Ap  coin- 
cides with  the  chord  itself.  But  if  the  given  surface  be  of  an 
order  higher  than  the  second^  then  we  can  only  say  that  it  ap- 
proximately  satisfies,  by  its  chords,  the  equation 

0  =  2S  .  vdp  +  S  .  dvd/o, 

namely,  by  those  chords  which  are  drawn  to  points  upon  the  sur- 
face, not  far  from  the  given  extremity  of  p.  In  rigour,  for  the 
given  surface  itself,  we  must  add,  or  conceive  added,  an  ''  &c." 
after  the  term  S .  di;dp,  or  must  actually  append  some  additional 
terms,  of  the  third  or  higher  dimensions:  all  singularities  of 
form  being  at  present  kept  out  of  view. 

603.  It  is  not  diflScult  to  see,  however,  that  when  dp  is  thus 
treated  as  a  finite  vector,  drawn  from  the  extremity  of  p,  the  last 
written  equation  represents  an  of^cuLATiNc  surface  of  the  se- 
cond ORDKR,  which  has  contact  of  that  orrf^r  with  the  proposed 
surface,  in  every  direction^  at  the  same  termination  of  p.  Indeed, 
if  it  be  only  required  to  secure  this  sort  of  osculation^  or  this 
complete  contact  of  the  second  order ^  we  may  introduce,  a^plea- 
sure,  as  follows,  another  arbitrary  term  into  the  equation,  and 
may  write  it  thus: 

2S  •  vdp  +  8  •  dvdp  =s  S  .  vdpS  .  vsdp  ; 

2q 


J 
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where  w  is  any  arbitrary,  but  constant,  vector.  Accordingly,  in 
co-ordinates,  the  nine  disposable  constants,  or  coefficients  of  the 
equation  of  a  surface  of  the  second  order,  are  not  all  fixed  by  the 
tix  conditions  of  the  contact  recently  considered :  there  still  re- 
main three  constants  of  the  ordinary  (or  scalar)  kind  disposable, 
which  are  here  all  included  in  the  one  vector  constant,  zs, 

604.  The  given  and  osculating  surfaces  being  seen  to  have, 
relatively  to  each  other,  the  same  curvature  in  every  direciicn^ 
we  may  proceed  to  inquire  what  this  common  curvature  is,  for 
any  one  proposed  direction.  Dividing,  for  this  purpose,  the 
double  of  the  perpendicular  distance  from  the  tangent  plane,  by 
the  square  of  the  length  of  the  chord,  and  taking  the  limit  of  the 
quotient,  we  find, 

curvature  of  section  =lim  (-  2S  .Uvdp  -^  Tdp*) 

But  also,  if  cr  denote  the  vector  of  the  centre  of  the  osculating 
circle,  for  any  proposed  and  normal  section  of  the  surface,  we 
have, 

curvature  of  section  = . 

Comparing  these  expressions  for  the  curvature,  of  which  each  is 
positive  or  negative,  according  as  the  deviation  from  the  tangent 
plane,  for  any  near  point  of  the  supposed  normal  section,  has  the 
direction  of  +  v  or  of  -  v,  we  arrive  at  the  following  formula, 
which  appears  to  me  an  important  one, 

=S  J-; 

the  second  member  being  understood  to  denote  a  limits  If  dp  still 
denote  a  chord. 

605.  The  following  is  another  way  of  arriving  at  the  same 
result     The  equation, 

0  =  2S.  vdp +^dp», 

may  represent  any  sphere^  touching  the  given  surface  at  the  given 
point,  by  a  proper  choice  of  the  scalar  coefficient  ^,  regarded  as 
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an  arbitrary  constant.  If  we  now  inquire  in  what  directions 
does  this  tangent  sphere  cut  the  given  surface,  or  its  oscuiatrix 
of  the  second  order,  we  are  conducted  to  the  equation, 

gdp^  =  S .  dvdp,   or  ^  =  S  -p, 

Qp 

with  the  condition  that  dp  is  ultimately  a  tangential  vector.  This 
last  equation  maybe  regarded  as  immediately  determining  a  cone 
of  the  second  degree;  and  the  two  (real  or  imaginary)  directions^ 
in  which  this  cone  is  cut  by  the  plane 

S  .  vdp  =  0, 

that  is,  by  the  tangent  plane  to  the  given  surface,  are  precisely 
the  two  (real  or  imaginary)  directions  of  intersection  of  the 
sphere  with  the  surface,  or  the  two  directions  of  osculation  of 
that  sphere.  Conversely,  if  the  sphere  be  required  to  osculate 
in  a  given  direction,  Udp,  we  have  only  to  deduce  the  value  of  ^, 
by  the  recent  formula,  as  a  function  of  Ud/o,  and  then  substi- 
tute the  g,  thus  found,  in  the  equation  of  the  sphere,  which  may 
be  written  thus, 

A/9  being  here  used,  for  the  sake  of  greater  clearness,  to  denote 
a  chord  of  the  sphere,  drawn  from  the  point  of  osculation.  Eli-^ 
minating  in  this  way  the  coefficient  g^  we  obtain  the  following 
equation  of  the  sphere  : 

0  =  28:^      fc 

Ap        dp 

And  by  then  making  Ap  =  2  (o*  -  p),  to  express  that  Ap  is  a  dia* 
meter  of  the  sphere,  a  being  still  the  vector  of  its  centre^  we  are 
again  conducted  to  the  important  and  general  formula, 

V        odv 
=  o  -J-, 

P"  (T  Op 

in  which  the  second  member  is  generally  a  function  of  Udp,  and 
so  dej^ends  on  the  direction  of  osculation. 

606.  To  exemplify  this  formula,  for  the  case  of  a  given  ellip- 
soid, or  other  central  surface  of  the  second  order,  let  its  equation 

2q2 
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be/(p)  =  ly  where  ^^^(p))  &c.,  as  in  several  former  articles. 
Then   (see  585)  dv  =  ^(dp);    S.dvdp=/(dp)  =  Tdp»/(Ud/ti); 

and  the  general  formula  becomes =/(Udp),  giving  a-p  = 

a-p 

7jjTr\'     But  (see  again  585)  we  have  Tv«P'S  y(Udp)  = 
/(Udp) 

D'^;  therefore  the  radius  of  curvature  of  a  normal  section 
B  T  (a  -  p)  =  Z>' .  P'^ :  that  is,  it  is,  as  is  well  known,  the  square 
of  the  semi-diameter  parallel  to  the  direction  of  osculation,  di- 
vided by  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  centre  on  the  tan- 
gent plane. 

607.  In  general,  for  any  surface,  it  may  be  shewn  by  one 
process,  that  one  member,  and  by  another  process  that  the  other 
member,  of  the  equation 

SS .  dvdp  =  2S .  dvSd^i, 

is  the  coefficient  of  a;^^^  in  the  developement  of  the  function, 

/(p+xdp  +  ySdp). 

It  follows  therefore  that  these  two  members  are  equal,  or  that 
we  have, ybr  any  surface,  the  equation, 

S  .  Sdvdp  »  S .  dvSdp. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  as  concerns  the  notation  employed, 
that  the  vector  v  being  regarded  as  a  function  of  p,  its  diffe- 
rential dv  becomes  a  linear  and  vector  Junction  of  dp,  which  may 
however  involve  p  also :  but  that  in  passing  to  the  variation  Sdv, 
of  this  differential  of  i;,  we  here  conceive  the  symbol  S  to  operate 
only  on  dp,  and  not  on  p.  Thus  having  found,  1st,  d/p  «  2S  .  vdp, 
as  in  575 ;  2nd,  from  this,  an  expression  of  the  form  v »  ^p ; 
and  3rd,  dy  =  i//  (dp,  p) ;  the  plan  of  the  notation,  and  the  linear 
form  of  the  fuucdon  i//,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  dp,  enable  us 
to  write,  4th,  Sdi;  =  y^  (Sdp,  p).  And  then  the  theorem  of  the  pre- 
sent article  is,  that 

S  .  dpi//  (Sdp,  p)  =  S  •  iApyp  (dp,  p) ; 

or  that  for  any  two  vectors,  <t  and  r,  and  for  any  form  of  the  sca- 
lar f  unction,  f,  the  vector  function  xjt  must  satisfy  the  condition, 

S  .  rxf/  (a,  p)  =  S  ,  aifj  (r,  p). 
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In  the  example  of  the  ellipsoid^  ^p  was  itself  a,  linear  function  of 
pj  80  that  xfj  (dpj  p)  was  =  ^dp ;  and  accordingly,  for  this  surface, 
we  found,  in  476,  a  formula  which  may  be  written  thus: 

S  .  T^a  =  S  .  cr^r  «=y (<f,  f). 

608.  By  operating,  as  above,  with  S  only  on  dp^  and  on  dv  so 
far  as  it  involves  dp,  but  not  as  it  may  involve  p  also,  we  find, 
with  the  help  of  the  general  formula  of  the  last  article, 

dp*8S-j-  =  S  .  dv  (Sdpdp  -  ApSdp)  dp ; 

remembering  that  (compare  571),  by  the  analogy  of  the  opera- 
tions d  and  S,  the  variation  of  the  reciprocal  of  a  quaternion  is, 
generally, 

so  that  we  have  here, 

S  .  dp'^=  -  dp'^ .  Sdp  .  dp"^. 


But 


Sdp 


gdpdp  -  dpgdp  =  2  V.  gdpdp  =  2dp«  V  ^; 


therefore  (permuting  cyclically  under  S,  and  dividing  by  dp*)  we 
have 

dp  dp 

It  may  be  noted  that  (compare  595), 

and  that  therefore  the  recent  formula  may  be  thus  written, 

8S^  =  -2Tdp-»S.dv8Udp,  because  dp-*Tdp  =  -Tdp  ^ 
dp 

609.  To  interpret  these  results,  I  observe  that  because  v  is 
perpendicular  to  both  dp  and  Sdp,  therefore  V.  Sdpdp'^  must  have 
the  direction  of  ±  v ;  and  that  consequently  the  supposition 

SS^  =  0,  gives  0  =  S .  vdvdp. 
dp 

Of  these  two  formula,  the  former,  by  604,  expresses  the  condi- 


/ 
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turn  for  Uie  04cmlaiing  sphere  being  thegreaiesi  or  leasi  possible : 
or,  more  aocaralely,  for  the  cemire  of  that  sphere  attainiug  for  s 
moment  a  Mtatianary  position^  while  the  direction  qfateulaiiom 
varies.  The  latter  formula  expresses  that  dv,  or  that  w  +  dv,  is 
cfjplanar  tcith  v  and  tcitk  dp ;  or  that  ttco  near  nomuUs  intersect. 
And  thus  is  reproduced  the  well-known  theorem,  that  the  ^reotefl 
and  least  spheres  which  asadate  to  a  surface^  do  so  in  the  direc- 
tions of  the  LINES  OF  cuBTATUBB.  We  mig^t  derire  the  same 
interpretation  from  the  formula, 

by  considering  that  the  tangential  vector  i\jAp  is  perpendicular 
at  once  to  the  normal  v,  and  to  the  tangent  Udp ;  since  then  it  is 
perpendicular  also  to  dv,  we  must  have 

dv  III  V,  dp, 
as  before. 

610.  The  form  recently  found,  for  the  differential  equation  of 

the  lines  of  curvature^  namely, 

0  =  S  .  vdvdpy  gives  dp  X  V.  vdv  ; 

and  thereby  reconducts  to  a  theorem  of  Dupin,  that  the  tangent 
to  a  line  of  curvature  is  perpendicular  to  its  conjugate 
TANGENT.  Fof,  in  general,  the  vector  V.  vdy,  as  being  perpen- 
dicular both  to  V  and  to  i/  +  dv,  has  the  direction  of  the  intersex 
tion  of  the  two  consecutive  tangent  planes,  whose  points  of  con- 
tact with  the  given  surface  have  for  vectors  p  and  dp ;  or  in  other 
words,  it  has  the  direction  of  the  rectilinear  generatrix  of 
THE  CIRCUMSCRIBED  DEVELOPABLE,  which  touches  the  surface 
along  the  element  dp  :  it  has,  therefore,  in  Dupin's  phraseology, 
the  direction  oi  \\iQ  tangent  conjugate  to  this  element ^  or  to  the 
corresponding  tangent,  Udp.  It  may  be  noted  here,  that  the 
curve  of  the  second  order ^  which  has  been  called  by  the  same 
eminent  geometrician  the  indicatrix  oithe  curvature  of  a  given 
surface,  nt  a  given  point,  may  be  expressed,  in  our  symbols,  by 
the  system  of  two  equations, 

S  .  i>dp  =  0,  S  .  dydp  e:  constant. 

Tlio  diflTorcntial  equation  of  the  lines  of  curvature  may  also  be 
thus  written, 
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0«V.dpdUv; 

and,  under  this  last  form,  it  is  easily  seen  to  contain  a  theorem 
of  Mr.  Dickson,  namely,  that  if  two  surfaces  cut  each  other 
along  a  common  line  of  curvature,  they  do  so  under  a  con- 
stant ANGLE :  for  the  differential  of  the  cosine  of  this  angle  is 

dSU.vv  =  S.UydUv+S.dUvUv=0, 

each  term  here  separately  vanishing. 

611.  In  obtaining  (see  602)  by  the  extension  of  Taylor's  se- 
ries, the  term  S  .  dvd/t>,  of  the  developement  off(p  +  dp),  as  the 
half  of  the  differential  of  the  preceding  term  2S  •  vdp,  we  treated 
dp  as  constant^  according  to  the  general  rules  of  articles  573,  &c. 
But  when  this  term  has  been  thix^  obtainedyh  is  allowed  to  trans^ 
form  it  as  follows,  treating  p  now  as  the  vector  of  a  curve  upon 
the  surface,  or  as  a  function  of  a  scalar  variable  (compare  574, 
591): 

0  =  dS  .  vdp  =  S  .  dvdp  +  S  .  vd^p ;  S  .  dvdp  =  -  S  .  vd'p. 

The  formula  (605)  for  the  centre  of  an  osculating  sphere  comes 
thus  to  be  transformed  as  follows : 

vd'/o 


s:^=s 


a  -  p  dp'  (u  -  p 

if  (i>  be  (as  in  589)  the  vector  of  the  centre  of  the  osculating  cir- 
cle  to  the  curve  in  which  p  terminates,  and  which  may  be  here 
conceived  to  be  a  plane  and  oblique  section  of  the  surface.  The  . 
logic  of  this  very  simple  process  o( calculation  might  deserve,  and 
would  support,  a  stricter  scrutiny.  For  the  present  I  content 
myself  with  observing  that  the  result  is  an  expression  for  the 
theorem  of  Meusnier,  referred  to  in  the  article  last  mentioned ; 
since  it  shews,  on  multiplying  by  the  scalar  (tr-p)  v'S  that 

I  ■»  O ,  U  =  0 ,  IT-  (a>J.(a>  -p, 

Ci>  —  p  to  -  p 

and  therefore  that  the  centre  of  the  osculating  circle  (to  the  ob- 
lique section)  is  the  projection  of  the  centre  of  the  osculating 
sphere  (to  the  surface)^  on  the  absolute  normal  to  the  curve, 
612.  The  formula  of  604,  or  605,  for  the  curvature  of  any 
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nonnal  section^  may  be  verified,  and  might  have  been  derived,  by 
the  following  geometrical  considerations.  It  is  permitted,  in  that 
formula,  to  change  v  to  ny,  where  n  is  any  scalar  multiplier;  be- 
cause S.  vdndp'^  =  Oy  if  d/o  be  a  tangential  vector.  We  may 
therefore  dispose  of  the  length  of  v  at  pleasure,  provided  that  we 
retain  its  normal  direction ;  and,  for  the  purposes  of  the  present 
inquiry,  we  may  transport  it,  parallel  to  itself,  to  any  position  we 
choose.  Thus,  we  may  suppose  v  to  denote  here  that  portion  of 
the  normal  which  terminates  at  the  surface^  but  begins  at  any  as- 
sumed transversal  plane^  and  the  formula  of  604  will  still  hold 
good.  Now  let  this  plane  be  drawn  through  the  centre  c  of  the 
sphere  which  osculates  at  a  given  point  p,  in  the  given  direction 
of  an  element  pp';  and  let  it  be  parallel  to  the  tangent  plane  at 
p.  Let  also  the  normal  to  the  surface  at  the  near  point  p'  of  the 
section  be  cut  by  this  transversal  plane  in  the  point  c',  near  to  c. 
Then,  considering  the  differentials  as  infinitesimals,  or  suppress- 
ing what  must  disappear  at  the  limit,  and  denoting  by  cr  +  dV  the 
vector  of  c',  as  a  in  the  formula  denotes  the  vector  of  c,  we  shall 
have 

y  «  CP  =  /o  -  a,  dv  =  dv'  -  cp  =  pp' -  cc'  «=  dp  -  d'a ; 

therefore,  with  this  construction  for  y,  the  formula  becomes, 

dv 
p  -  a     ""dp 

and  shews  that 

d'cr  JL  dp,  or  cc'  J:  pp'. 

But  we  have  also,  by  the  construction, 

cc' J.  CP;  therefore  cc'j.  cpp'; 

that  is,  the  point  c  is  the  projection  of  the  point  c',  and  the  line 
cp'  is  the  projection  of  the  line  c'p',  on  the  plane  cpp'.  In  other 
words,  this  interpretation  of  the  formula  shews,  that  **  if  thenar^ 
mal  to  the  surface  at  a  near  point  (p')  of  the  section  be  projbctbd 
ON  TiiK  GIVEN  NORMAL  PLANS  (cpp'),  this  projection  (cp')  will 
CROSS  THB  GiVBN  NORMAL  (cp)  tn  the  centre  (c)  qfthe  sphbrb 
which  osculates  in  the  direction  of  the  section.**  Now  this  result 
might  have  heeu  foreseen^  by  a  very  simple  geometrical  reason- 
ing.    For  if,  at  any  point  p',  near  orfar^  upon  the  section,  we 
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draw,  Ist,  the  tangent  to  that  section ;  2nd,  the  normal  to  that 
curve  in  its  own  pl^ne ;  and  3rd,  the  normal  to  the  surface,  then 
these  two  latter  normals  will  both  be  perpendicular  to  the  tan- 
gent, and  therefore  their  plane  will  be  so;  and  the  normal  to  the 
surface,  when  projected  on  the  plane  of  the  section,  will  become 
the  normal  to  the  curve.  Hence,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  when  p' 
is  infinitely  near  to  a  given  point  p  of  the  same  section,  the  nor- 
mal to  the  surface  at  p'  intersects  the  axis  cd  of  the  circle  which 
osculates  to  the  section  at  p ;  or  that  its  projection  crosses  the 
normal  cp  in  the  centre  c  of  that  circle.  Conversely  if  we  had 
begun  by  seeing,  geometrically,  that  this  projected  and  near  nor- 
mal thus  crosses  the  given  normal  in  this  centre,  we  might  have 
inferred  that,  in  the  notation  of  the  present  article,  ccf±  pp',  or 
dV  ±  dp,  and  thence  have  obtained  the  formula  of  604,  at  least 
for  the  case  when  v  is  supposed  to  be  bounded  as  above.  But 
this  restriction  would  be  removed  by  changing  v  to  nvi  as  before. 
The  formula  might  therefore  in  this  way  have  been  proved  to  be 
generally  true.  I  shall  not  delay  you  by  pointing  out  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  may  be  employed,  to  assign  the  known  law  of  the 
variation  of  curvature  in  passing  from  one  section  of  a  surface  to 
another. 

613.  Suppose  now  that  the  vector  of  the  given  surface  is  ex- 
pressed as  follows : 

namely,  as^some  known  vector  function  of  some  two  scalar  varia- 
bles, X  and  t/j  which  may  or  may  not  be  the  two  rectangular  co- 
ordinates, usually  so  denoted.  We  shall  then  have  expressions  of 
the  forms, 

dp = pdx  +  p^dy,  dp'  =  p^dx  +  p/dy,  dp,  =  p'da  +  p^dy , 

p\  p,^p"f  p,\p,,  being  five  new  vectors,  of  which  the  two  first  are 
tangential  to  the  surface,  so  that  we  may  write, 

V  =  V.  pp^y  S .  vp  =  0,  S .  vp,=  0. 
Hence 

d«p  =  pdx^  +  2p;dardy  +  p,,dy*  +  p  d'x  +  p  d«y, 

d^x  and  d'y  being  introduced,  to  express  that  x  and  y  are'  consi- 
dered as  being,  for  any  one  curve  upon  the  surface,  functions  of 
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some  one  independent  variable,  which  may  (if  we  think  proper) 
be  supposed  to  be  the  arc  of  that  curre.  Operating  by  S .  v,  we 
find, 

S .  vd'p  =  S  .  vp" .  da:'  +  2S .  vp' .  dxdy  +  S .  vp^ .  dy\ 
d^x  and  d'^  going  off.     Making  then 

a-p 

80  that  22  is,  by  604,  the  radius  of  curvature  of  a  normal  section, 
and  is  positive  when  the  deviation  of  a  near  point  of  that  section 
from  the  tangent  plane  has  the  same  direction  as  v ;  and  observ* 
ing  that,  by  the  present  article, 

dp^  =  p^dx^  4  2S  .  ppjdxdy  +  p^dy^ ; 

we  find  that  the  formula  of  611,  or  the  following, 

JB-»d/t>»=S.UvdV, 
becomes 

0  =  Adx""  ^2Bdxdy  +  Cdy\ 
where  A  =  R'p^ -  S .  /Uv,  5  =  «- ^S  .  p>, -  S .  p/Uv, 

For  the  lines  of  curvature, 

^da;  +  2?dy  =  0,  5da;  +  Cdy  =  0; 

and,  therefore,  to  determine  the  extreme  curvatureMRfS  Ri\ 
we  have  the  quadratic  equation. 

Hence  what  is  called  by  Gauss  the  measure  of  curvature  of 
the  surface,  namely,  the  product  of  the  reciprocals  of  its  two  ex- 
treme radii  of  curvature,  being  the  product  of  the  roots  of  this 
quadratic  equation,  has  for  expression,  in  our  present  symbols, 

R,'  Ri'  =  v-M(S.  p/Uv)'  -  S .  p'^UvS .  p\Jv] ; 

because 

»''=(V.p>,)'  =  (S.p>,)»-p'V/. 

We  may  also  write,  with  equal  generality,  because  v~*  =»  -  Tv'\ 
this  still  more  simple  expression. 
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614.  To  exemplify  this  general  process,  and  to  compare  it 
with  known  results,  let  us  take  the  expression  for  p  which  has  so 
often  occurred  already,  namely,  p  =  ix  +jy  +  kz^  in  which  xyz  de* 
note  three  rectangular  co-ordinates,  and  z  is  now  regarded  as  a 
function  of  x  and  y.     Then  making,  as  is  commonly  done, 

dz  =  pdx  ■\- qdy^  dp  =  rda?  +  *dy,  dq^sdx-^tdy^ 
we  find  for  the  five  vectors,  p'  •  .  p^,  the  expressions : 

p=i  +  kp,  p,-=j-\-kq;  p'^kr,  p'.^ks,  p,,^ht. 
Hence,  by  the  foregoing  article, 

V  =  V. pp^  =  A  ~  ip-jq ;  v'^  =  (1  +p«  +  y*)-^  (ip  ^jq  -  h) ; 

S^^_        ^  S^=— ^~  •  S^^ ^— • 

so  that  we  are  conducted  finally  to  the  known  value, 

R'l  »  -1  -  

^'     ^'     "(l+/>'+y»)'' 

615.  The  general  formula  of  article  613  may  be  thus  written : 

-  v^Ri^R%^  =  (S  .  vpiy  -  S  .  v/o^S .  vp„ ; 
where  if  we  make  for  abridgment, 

and  denote  the  partial  differential  coefficients  of  these  three  sea-, 
lars,  taken  with  respect  to  x  and  y^  on  a  plan  similar  to  the  fore- 
going, as  follows, 

c'=  -  2S  .  pp\f'^-  S  .  p>;-  S  .p>,,  5''  =  -2S .  pp\, 
«/=- 2S  . p'pl.f^^- S.pp;-S. pp,^, ^,  =  - 2S . pp^^, 

we  shall  have,  by  the  general  principles  of  this  calculus,  because 
V  =V.  pp^j  the  transformations : 

2  (S .  vpO'  =  2v V  -  ^.S  .  vp^p;  +  ^r'S .  vp'p! ;  v»  =/»  -  c^ ; 
2 S .  vpS .  vp,,  =  2i/«S .  pX  +  (9  -  2/;)  S .  vp/>"  +  ^,S  .  vpV ; 
2S .  vp,p[-^ge,-fg'\  2S  .  vpp[^fe-eg\ 
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and  finally, 

2(S.pX-p;')  =  «.-2/:'+ir'. 

if,  by  the  same  analogy  of  notation,  we  write, 

-6,=  2S.p»2p^-/  =  2S.p^;+2p;«, 

and  -/;= s .  p>; + s .  p,^; + p;^  +  s .  p>^. 

It  follows  then  that  the  measure  o/curvaturef  iJr'fla'S  depends 
ONLY  ON  THE  THREE  SCALARS,  e^f^g^  which  enter  as  coefficients 
into  the  following  expression  for  the  square  of  the  length 
OF  a  linear  element, 

Td/ti«  =  cda;*  +  2/aardy  +  ^dyS 

and  on  their  partial  differential  coefficients,  of  the  first 
and  second  orders  (namely,  on  all  of  the  first,  but  only  three  of 
the  second  order),  taken  with  respect  to  the  two  independent 
and  scalar  variables,  x  and  y :  that  is,  altogether,  on  the  twelve 
scalars, 

And  thus  is  reproduced,  in  a  different  notation,  and  by  adiflferent 
method,  but  with  perhaps  sufficient  simplicity,  regard  being  had 
to  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  what  has  been  justly  called  by 
Gauss,  a  most  important  theorem  {theorema  gravissimum) : 
namely,  that  Theorem  which  was  discovered  by  himself,  respect- 
ing the  constancy  of  what  he  has  named  (as  above)  the  mea- 
sure OF  CURVATURE  of  any  surface^  at  any  pointy  when  the  sur- 
•face  is  treated  as  an  infinitely  thin,  and  flexible,  but  inex- 
TENSiBLE  solid,  and  is  conceived  to  be  unrolled^  or  otherwise 
transformed,  as  such ;  each  linear  element  of  the  surface 
retaining  its  length  during  the  process.  The  letters  e,/,  g^  of  the 
present  article,  answer  to  the  symbols  E,  F,  G,  in  the  notation 
of  the  Memoir  referred  to  :  in  which  also  the  two  independent  va- 
riables are  denoted  by  p  and  j,  instead  of  x  and  y. 

616.  Conceive  now  that  x  denotes  the  length  of  the  geodetic 
line  drawn  to  the  end  p  of  p,  from  some  fixed  point  a  upon  the 
surface ;  and  let  y  be  the  angle  which  the  line  so  drawn  makes,  at 
that  fixed  point,  with  2^  fixed  tangent  to  the  surface  there;  the 
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suggestion  of  these  two  scalar  co-ordinates  being  taken  from  the 
Memoir  of  Gauss.  By  retaining  j^  unchanged,  but  infinitesimally 
altering  x,  we  move  along  the  geodetic  line  ap,  through  a  linear 
element,  pdx^  of  which  the  length  ^dx;  thus 

Tp'=l,p«  =  -l;e  =  l,e'=0,  6^=0,6^=0; 

and  p  is  seen  to  be  an  unit  vector,  in  the  direction  of  the  last- 
mentioned  element.  Again,  by  infinitely  little  altering  yy  without 
making  any  change  in  a,  we  move  from  p  along  a  trajectory 
which  cuts  perpendicularly  the  various  geodetics  issuing  from  a, 
through  a  linear  element  pdy^  of  which  the  direction  is  perpen- 
dicular to  that  of  the  element  pdx ;  thus 

and  instead  of  the  expression  i;=V.pp^,  we  may  write  simply 
V  =  pp^.     As  a  verification  we  have  now, 

0  =  S . pp"=  S . /»>/  =  S  . p'p^ ;  p'±  p\  /i.  /»,,  p*  ^vi 

and  finally, 

as,  by  the  supposed  geodetic  character  of  the  lines  for  which  y  is 
constant,  and  the  constant  length  of  the  element  pdx,  we  ought 
(by  579)  to  find.  Now,  without  any  restriction  on  c,/,  ^,  or  on 
their  partial  differential  coefficients,  the  calculations  of  the  pre- 
ceding article  give  this  equation  (differing  only  in  notation  from 
the  formula  obtained  by  Gauss),  to  determine  the  measure  of 
curvature : 

4  (eg  -py  R^'^  Rf'^e  {g'^  -  "^g^f^gfi) 

^g{e^-2el-^eg)-2{eg-P){e,-2f:^gy 

Introducing  then  the  values  of  the  present  article  for  e,  /,  &c., 
and  making  also 

g  =  m\  ^  =  2mm\  g"  =  2mm  ^  2m\ 

we  find  that  the  measure  of  curvature  comes  to  be  expressed  as 
follows  (agreeing  again  substantially  with  an  important  result  of 
Gauss) : 

iif  1  /?,-!  =  f  I^Y  - 1^  =  -  m-»  m'\  where  m  =  To . 
\2^/      ^9 


^ 

f 
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The  same  conclusion  might  of  course  have  been  more  rapidly 
obtained,  by  using  earlier  the  special  system  of  co-ordinates  em- 
ployed in  the  present  article. 

617.  With  the  recent  significations  of  x  and  ^,  let  us  now 
conceive  that  those  two  scalar  co-ordinates  belong  to  a  variable 
point  of  some  new  geodetic  curve  on  the  same  surface,  not  pass- 
ing through  the  given  point  a  ;  and  let  s  be  the  arc  of  that  curve, 
measured  from  some  assumed  point  b  thereon.  Then,  by  613, 
if  we  write, 

Ax^xfds,  dy^yds,  d^«  =  0,  d»«  =  a?"d«',  d^y^y^ds^, 
we  shall  have 

where  by  579,  613, 

d'p  II  V  _L  p9  and  therefore  S  pd^p  =  0 ; 
but  we  have  now, 

S  .pp^='-S.pp;^mm; 

thus  the  general  differential  equation  of  a  geodetic  on  the  surface 
becomes 

af*  =  mm'y'^f  or  t/  =  -  my, 

if  we  write,  as  we  may, 

a:'=cosr,  y=m"*sinr,  x"=-t;'sinr, 

where  t;  is  the  angle  apb  or  qpp',  between  the  direction  of  the 
element  pp'  or  d^  of  the  geodetic  curve  bp  prolonged  at  the 
point  p,  or  (or,  y),  and  the  element  vq  or  do;  of  the  other  geo<ietic 
line  AP,  prolonged  at  the  same  point.  We  may  also  express  the 
last  result  as  follows  : 

dp  =  -  m'dy ;  or  thus,  Si?  =  -  mSyy 

if  we  employ  the  symbol  S  to  denote  the  passage  from  the  first 
geodetic  line  {y)  to  a  near  geodetic  line  (y+Sy)^  and  reserve  d 
to  signify  motion  along  the  line  ap  or  (y)  itself.  In  whatever  no- 
tation the  result  may  be  expressed,  it  is  essentially  equivalent  to 
one  which  Gauss  obtained,  by  an  entirely  different  process  of  cal- 
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cuIatioD,  in  the  Memoir  already  referred  to :  which  was  pre- 
sented, in  1827,  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Gottingen,  and  has  re- 
cently been  reprinted,  with  very  valuable  comments  and  addi- 
tions, by  M.  Liouviile  (Paris,  1850),  in  the  Second  Part  of  a 
work,  entitled  '^  Application  de  T Analyse  a  la  Geometric  ;*'  the 
First  Part  of  the  work  being,  in  fact,  a  Fifth  Edition  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Treatise  of  that  name  by  Monge. 

618.  To  see  clearly  the  geometrical  signification  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  two  last  articles,  let  us  conceive  that  np  and  pq  are 
two  small,  successive,  and  equal  elements  of  the  geodetic  line 
AP;  and  that  nNi,  ppi,  qqi,  are  three  small  geodetic  perpendi- 
culars to  that  line  {y\  erected  at  the  three  successive  points  n, 
p,  Q,  and  continued  to  meet,  in  Ni,  Pi,  Qi,  a  near  geodetic  line 
(y  +  iy)j  which  issues  from  the  same  fixed  point  a.     Then 

mly  =  g^iy  =  Tp^y  =  pPi  ; 

and  the  expression  found  in  article  616  for  the  measure  of  curva- 
ture becomes, 

-NNi  +  2pPi  -  QQi 


Ri'Ri' 


NP  .  PQ .  PPi 


it  being  understood,  of  course,  that  the  ultimate  value  of  this  quo- 
tient is  to  be  taken.  Again,  with  respect  to  the  last  formula  of 
617,  we  may  conceive  that  pp'  is  an  element  of  the  new  geodetic 
considered  in  that  article,  intercepted  between  the  lines  {y)  and 
{y  +  Sy) ;  and  then,  if  pq  be  still  an  element  (dx)  of  the  line  ap 
or  {y)  prolonged,  the  theorem  expressed  by  that  formula  is,  that 

Qpp'-  Ap'p  =  (qQi  -  PPi)  -^  PQ ; 

the  recent  significations  of  p,  and  Qi  being  retained.  With  qua- 
ternion symbols,  the  two  results  may  be  denoted  as  follows  : 

^'  ^'    -dp^TSp'^""        Tdp  ' 

where  d  still  refers  to  motion  along  the  original  geodetic  line 
AP,  and  S  to  passage /rom  that  line  to  a  near  one.  The  results 
may  also  be  interpreted  as  relating  to  two  near  normal  sections 
of  a  surface,  npq  and  NiPiQi,  considered  as  cut,  in  p  and  p'. 
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by  a  third  normal  section,  or  new  normal  plane  to  the  surfiMe^ 
And  there  are  other  modes  of  iUustnUing  and  even  of  dedmemg 
the  same  results  geometrically^  on  which  it  is  impossible  here  to 
delay. 

619.  Conceive  now  that  qq'  is  another  transversal  and  geo- 
detic element,  intercepted  between  the  lines  (y)  and  (y  +  Sy),  and 
very  near  to  pp'  :  so  that  pqq'p'  is  a  Uttle  geodetic  quadrilateral^ 
whose  opposite  angles  are  almost,  but  not  quite,  supplementary. 
If  we  denote  those  angles  at  its  comers  simply  by  the  letters 
P,  Q,  Q',  P",  we  shall  have  by  the  foregoing  articles, 

P'+P=ir-8t>  =  ir  +  m8y, 
Q'+  Q  =7r+  8r  +  dSr  =  ir - (m' +  m'd x) 8y  ; 

and  the  spheroidical  excess  of  the  quadrilateral  (compare 
687)  is  therefore  expressed  as  follows: 

P  +  Q  +  (?+  F-  2ir  =  dSr  =  -  m^ArSy ; 

at  least  if  we  neglect  all  terms  of  the  third  and  higher  dimen- 
sions. But,  to  the  same  order  of  i^ccuracy,  the  area  of  the  same 
quadrilateral  is 

pPi .  PQ  =  miy .  da:. 

If^  theuy  the  spheroidical  excess  of  this  (and  therefore  of  any  other) 
small ^ure  be  divided  by  the  area^  the  quotient  is  ultimately 
equal  to  the  measure  of  curvature  of  the  surface;  or  in  symbols, 

But  again,  either  by  observing  that,  with  the  notations  of  the  last 
few  articles,  we  have  the  expression, 

or  by  using  the  less  general  formulas  of  article  614,  it  may  be 
shewn  that 

and  therefore  that  the  measure  of  curvature  of  any  surface  at  any 
,  multiplied  into  the  area  of  any  infinitely  small  figure  on 
/)iikat  part  of  the  surface,  gives^  as  its  product^  what  has  been 
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named  by  Gauss)  the  total  curvature  of  that  superficial  ele- 
ment: namely,  the  area  of  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  unit- 
sphere^  this  correspondence  consisting  here  in  the  parallelism  of 
the  radii  (Uv)  of  the  sphere,  to  the  normals  (v)  of  the  surface. 
Hence  the  total  curvature  of  any  su(ih  quadrilateral  element  as 
has  been  considered  in  the  present  article,  and  therefore  also  the 
total  curvature  of  any  geodetical  triangle^  or  indeed  of  any  closed 
figure  on  any  surface,  {{bounded  by  geodetic  lines^  is  equal  to  its 
SPHEROIDICAL  EXCESS :  in  such  a  manner  that  if  ab,  bc,  ca,  be 
geodetic  lines,  then,^  +  £  +  C-  ir  » total  curvature  of  geodetic  tri- 
angle ABC  =  area  of  the  corresponding  triangle  on  the  unit-sphere; 
which  latter  triangle  will  not  in  general  be  what  is  called  a  sphc' 
rical  triangle^  because  it  will  not  generally  be  bounded  by  arcs  of 
great  circles.  In  applying  this  very  remarkable  and  beautiful 
theorem  of  that  great  mathematician.  Gauss,  whose  name  we  have 
80  often  mentioned  lately,  we  are  to  remember  that  (as  he  pointed 
out)  the  elements  of  area  on  the  unit-sphere  must  be  supposed  to 
change  their  algebraic  sign^  when  the  measure  of  curvature  passes 
from  being  positive  to  negative,  that  is,  when  the  surface  changes 
(if  it  anywhere  change)  from  being  convexo-convex  like  an  ellip- 
soid, to  being  concavo-convex  like  a  single-sheeted  hyperboloid : 
also  that  all  singular  points,  like  the  vertex  of  a  cone,  are  excluded 
from  those  portions  of  the  surface  to  which  the  investigation 
refers. 

620.  These  specimens  of  the  application  of  the  differential 
calculus  of  quaternions  to  geometrical  investigations  might  easily 
be  greatly  multiplied  :  but  perhaps  they  are  already  too  nume- 
rous. Were  it  not  for  this  apprehension  of  being  tedious  on  the 
subject,  I  might  shew  you  that  a  variety  of  problems  respecting 
the  osculating  and  normal  planes,  and  the  torsions,  evolutes,  &c., 
of  curves  of  double  curvature,  in  space  or  on  a  surface,  may  be 
treated  by  processes  analogous  to  those  which  have  been  already 
explained.  For  example,  what  is  called  by  M.  Liouville  the  ra- 
dius of  geodetic  curvature  of  a  curve  upon  an  arbitrary  surface 
may  be  expressed,  in  our  notations,  by  any  one  of  the  values 
which  were  assigned,  in  article  589,  for  the  constant  c  of  the 
curve  there  called  a  Didonia.     But  I  prefer  to  mention  here  a 
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peeulkr  appUefttian  of  the  fuodaneDUl  tynbob,  i^jj  i,  of  tUi 
eftleulttfy  vbicb  leeiM  likely  to  become,  at  tome  future  time,  es- 
ten«lirely  iMeful  in  many  important  pAg^ftea/  researches.  Intio- 
dudng,  for  abridgment,  as  a  new  eharaeUrUUe  ofaperaikm^  a 
symbol  defined  by  the  fimnoia* 

^     .d      ,d      .  d 

^-•s^-'dF^*a? 

wbicb  it  to  be  conceiired  to  operate  on  any  scalar,  or  rector,  or 
quaternion,  regarded  as  a  (unction  of  the  three  independent  sca- 
lar variables,  x^y^  z\  we  shall  hare  generally,  by  such  calcula- 
tions as  those  of  art.  608,  the  formula 

Jdv    du\     .(At     d»\      ./d«    At\ 

where  ^  u,  v  may  denote  any  three  functions  of  those  variables 
«,  y,  ji.  And  if  we  oonceire  that  a/,  y\  2!  are  three  new  and  in- 
dependent scalar  variables,  and  introduce  the  analogous  symbol 
of  operation, 

,     .  d      .  d       ,   d 

tli«n  w«  thall  have  this  other  formula, 

,   /.  d      .  d      .  d\  /.  d      .  d      .  d\ 
^^-(»di^-'d^"*dij('d;?^-'a^"*d?j 

/   d*  d»         d'  \ 

"■Vd«a»''^^ap'^dzdz7 

./   d«         d»  \     ./    d'         d'   \        /    d'       _d»  \ 

the  Bubjeot  of  operation  being  here  any  arbitrary  function  of  the 
n*  independent  and  scalar  variables,  «,  y,  z,  af,  y,  z".  The  same 
tort  of  calculation  with  the  symbols  i,J,  k,  gives  (compare  art. 
gM7)  this  other  general  transformation,  which  was  communicated 
[Iby  mo  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in  July,  1846,  and  was  sub- 
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Stan  daily  reprinted  (with  the  foregoing  formulse  of  this  article) 
in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  October,  1847  : 

so  that,  if  V  be  any  scalar  or  vector  or  quaternion  function  of  the 
three  independent  and  scalar  variables  Xy  y^  2r,  we  have  this  im- 
portant formula : 

dH?     dH?     d«t?_^        J 

d^»'^d^>^dP~"^''- 

The  bare  inspection  of  these ,^>rmtf  may  suffice  to  convince  any 
person  who  is  acquainted,  even  slightly  (and  I  do  not  pretend  to 
be  well  acquainted),  with  the  modern  researches  in  analytical 
PHYSICS,  respecting  attraction^  keat^  electrieityy  magnetism^  &c., 
that  the  equations  of  the  present  article  must  yet  become  (as 
above  hinted)  extensively  usejul  in  the  mathematical  study  of  nor 
ture,  when  the  calculus  of  quaternions  shall  come  to  attract  a 
more  general  attention  than  that  which  it  has  hitherto  received, 
and  shall  be  wielded,  as  an  instrument  of  research,  by  abler  hands 
than  mine.  Meanwhile  I  may  remark  that  if  v  denote  the  tem^ 
perature  of  the  point  whose  rectangular  co-ordinates  are  Xy  y^  z, 
in  a  solid  body,  then  the  symbol  -  <]t;  may  denote  the  flux  op 
HEAT  at  that  point.  Again,  if  t;  be  what  is  called  the  potential 
of  a  system  of  attracting  bodies  (with  the  Newtonian  law),  or  the 
sum  of  their  masses  divided  respectively  by  their  distances  from 
a  variable  point  xyz,  then  <  v  is  a  vector  which  represents  the 
amount  and  the  direction  of  the  accelerating  force  at  thai 
point,  produced  by  the  actions  of  these  bodies.  And  if  we  simply 
consider  v  as  some  scalar  function  of  the  three  rectangular  co- 
ordinates ar,  y,  z^  then  the  symbol  ±  <l  w  denotes  a  normal  vector 
to  the  surface^  of  which  the  equation  is 

t;  =  constant ; 

in  which  latter  view,  we  have  also  this  symbolical  egualioHy 

<1--(S.d/o)-'d. 

621.  Since  I  have  been  led  to  mention  physical  applications, 
I  shall  devote  an  article  or  two  to  some  methods  of  expressing 
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by  qoateniioiit  the  aUraeiiam  of  ibe  Sod  opoo  the  Eaitb»  sml 
the  dutrnMrng  force  of  the  Son  opoo  the  Mooo,  or  of  a  sopcrior 
oo  am  inferior  planet,  which  occurred  to  me  in  1845,  and  were  in 
port  oommonicated  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in  that  year,  hot 
DK>re  folly  in  the  two  years  following. 

If  we  eoooeire  am  wkU  of  wumss  to  be  concentrated  at  any 
fixed  or  moreable  poLot,  from  which  the  rector  to  some  other 
physical  point  is  a,  then  the  acceieraiiMg  aitraetiom  which  this 
maus  exerts  on  this  latter  point,  according  to  the  Newtonian  law, 
is  represented,  in  length  and  in  direction,  with  the  notations  of 
the  present  calcolos,  by  the  symbol, 

which  vectar-Jumeiion^  f  (a)  or  fa,  I  for  this  reason  propose  to 
cadi  the  tractor,  correspomding  to  ike  vector  tfposUiam^  a;  or 
more  concisely,  the  tractor  of  a.  With  this  signification  of  ^, 
if  we  now  suppose  thaU  the  two  points  compose  a  binary  system^ 
with  a  sum  ofmoMseM  denoted  by  3/,  the  equation  of  the  rdaiivt 
wwtion  of  the  latter  about  the  former  may  be  thus  written  : 

u-Mfa; 

where  m"  is  the  second  differential  coefficient  of  a  with  respect  to 
the  time  /,  and  therefore  (by  574)  the  vector  of  relative  acceieror 
tian^  while  the  first  differentiad  coefficient  a  is  the  vector  ofrela" 
tive  velocity.  An  immediate  iot^^tion,  contauning  the  laws  of 
constant  plane  and  area^  is  obtauned  by  observing  that  the  re> 
oent  equation  gives, 

V.oa'^O,  and  therefore  V.oa'^y, 

where  7  is  a  constant  vector^  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
orbit,  amd  representing  the  doubled  arciU  velocity.  Again,  the 
tractor  is  a  function  which,  in  virtue  of  its  mere  fbrmy  and  inde- 
pendently of  any  physical  supposition,  admits  of  being  thus  ex* 
pressed: 

^  =  dUa  ^  V.  ado  -  (  Uo)'-^  (  V.  aaO ; 


way,  among  many,  of  obtaining  which  transformation,  is  to 
^  bbserve  that,  by  595, 
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dUa  =  dlUa.Ua  =  V(da.a-O.Ua-UaV.a-»da 
=  aTa"*  V.  a"*da  =  o"^Ta"*  V.  ada  =  0a  .V.  ada* 

For  the  relative  orbit  of  the  binary  system  we  have,  therefore, 
this  other  integral, 

a  +  My'^lJa  =  constant,  or  Ua  +  M'^ya  =  «, 

€  here  denoting  a  second  constant  vector.  Thus,  in  the  undis- 
turbed motion  of  a  planet  or  comet  about  the  sun,  the  whole  va- 
n/ing  tangential  velocity ^  a ,  may  be  decomposed  into  two  partial 
velocities^  Afy'^c,  and  -  My'^lJa^  of  which  both  are  constant  in 
magnitude^  while  one  of  them  is  constant  in  direction  also.  The 
component  velocity  (-  itfy'^Ua),  which  is  constant  in  magni- 
tude, but  not  in  direction,  is  perpendicular  to  the  heliocentric 
vector  (a);  the  other  component  (i(fy~4),  which  is  constant  in 
both  magnitude  and  direction,  is  parallel  to  the  velocity  at  peri' 
helion  ;  and  the  fixed  component  bears  to  the  revolving  one,  in 
amount,  the  ratio  of  Tc  to  1,  where  Tc  is  the  excentricity  of  the 
orbit.  For  if  we  operate  by  S  .  a  on  the  integral  equation  last 
obtained,  and  observe  that 

S .  alJa  ■»  -  Ta,  S  .  ay  a  =»  -  S  .  yaa  =  -  7', 

we  find,  as  the  completely  integrated  equation  of  the  relative  or* 
bit^  the  following: 

0  =  Ta  +  S  .  a£  +  Af '  V>  or  r  *  =p-Ml  +  ^  cos  w), 
where 

r  =  Ta,  p  =  M'^Ty^  c=  Tfi,  t;=7r-o£,  so  that  c^'^Mp^  ifcsaTy; 

the  well-known  character  of  the  orbit  as  a,  conic  section,  with  the 
sun  as  one  focus,  being  in  this  way  reproduced  with  ease.  At 
the  same  time  we  see  that  if  from  the  sun,  or  other  point  taken 
as  origin,  we  draw  a  series  of  vectors  a'  to  represent  the  heliocen- 
tric velocities,  and  give  the  name  of  Hodograph  to  the  curve 
which  is  the  locus  of  their  extremities,  this  curve  will  always  be 
(with  Newton's  law)  a  circle  ;  of  which  the  vector  of  the  centre 
is  the  constant  component  of  velocity,  My-^ ;  while  the  radius  is 
the  constant  magnitude  Mc~\  =cp'\  of  the  component  which 
varies  in  direction,  namely,  the  sum  of  the  masses  divided  by 
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the  ccmiant  of  double  arecd  velocity  ;  or  the  constant  c  dirided 

by  the  semiparameter  p ;  or  the  square  root  {Mp'^)^  of  the  qoo- 
tient  obtained,  when  the  same  sum  of  masses  is  divided  bv  the 
semiparameter  of  the  relative  orbit.  Bat  1  cannot  enter  here 
into  the  detmls  of  that  theory  of  the  Law  of  thb  Circular  Ho- 
D0GRAPH9  which  was  commonicated  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
about  the  end  of  1846,  with  some  additions  shortly  subsequent,  as 
printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  body ;  from  which  (for  March, 
1847)  I  shall  merely  extract  the  following  theorem  ofhodogror 
phic  tMOchronitm,  equivalent  virtually  to  a  celebrated  theorem  of 
Lambert,  but  presenting  itself  under  a  different  form,  and  ob- 
tained by  a  quite  different  process :  **  If  two  circular  hodographe^ 
having  a  common  chords  which  passes  through^  or  tends  towards^ 
a  common  centre  offorcCj  be  both  cut  perpendicularly  by  a  third 
circlcy  the  times  ofhodographically  describing  the  intercepted  arcs 
will  be  equal,*'  I  am  anxious  to  acknowledge  here,  that  in  the 
general  conception  of  connecting  by  some  curve  or  line  (by  me 
called  as  above  the  hodograph)  the  terminations  of  lines  drawn 
from  one  common  point  to  represent  the  varying  velocities  of  a 
body,  I  have  found  myself  anticipated  by  Moebius,  who  has  in- 
troduced that  conception  (but  not,  so  (ar  as  I  have  noticed,  the 
theorems  above  referred  to),  in  his  clear  and  valuable  book  on  the 
elements  of  physical  astronomy,  entitled  *'  Mechanik  des  Him- 
mels"  (Leipzig,  1843).  The  inverse  curve,  which  connects  the 
extremities  of  what  may  be  called  the  vectors  of  slowness,  or 
the  locus  of  the  extremity  of  the  rectilineal  vector  a' S  has  also 
been  the  subject  of  some  researches  of  my  own,  and  I  have  ven- 
tured to  propose  for  it  the  name  of  anthodograph^  or,  more  con- 
cisely, that  of  Anthode. 

622.  Suppose  now  that  a  is  the  heliocentric  vector  of  the 
earth,  and  /3  the  geocentric  vector  of  the  moon ;  also  let  M  now 
denote  the  mass  of  the  sun  alone.  Then,  because  /3  +  a  denotes 
the  moon's  heliocentric  vector,  the  accelerating  actions  of  the 
too  on  the  earth  and  moon  are,  respectively,  in  the  notation  of 

foregoing  article, 

il/0  (a)  and  AJip  (/3  +  o) ; 
om  which  it  follows  that  the  disturbing  foucb,  exerted  by  the 
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sun  upon  the  moon^  in  her  motion  about  the  earth,  is  represented 
by  the  expression, 

Mift  (/3  +  a)  -  itf^a,  or  MAt^a,  if  we  make  /3  -  Aa  : 

that  is,  the  sun* 9  disturbing  farce  is  the  difference  of  the  two  he^ 
liocentric  tractors^  multiplied  by  the  mass  of  the  sun.  It  be- 
comes therefore  an  object  of  great  importance,  in  the  applications 
of  quaternions  to  physical  astronomy,  to  devehpe  this  difference  of 
tractors^  A0a,  which  might  perhaps  be  named  the  turbator. 
An  obvious  mode,  but  not  in  this  case  the  easiest  one^  of  effect- 
ing this  developement,  is  to  differentiate  the  tractor^  ^a,  regarded 
as  a  function  of  the  vector  of  position  a,  and  to  employ  ^e  ex- 
tended form  of  Taylor's  series  (arts.  673,  699,  &c.).  A  first  dif- 
ferentiation of  this  function  gives,  when  we  make  da  =  /3, 

d0a=d.a-iTa->  =  -a->daa-'Ta-*-o-»Ta-*dTo 
=  (a^  +  S.a/3).a-^Ta■»  =  -(a"»/3+S.a-'/3).^a; 

and  a  second  differentiation,  ai'ter  a  few  analogous  reductions, 
would  be  found  to  furnish  the  expression, 

id>  =  |{(a-^/3)»  +  (S.a-^/3)»)0a; 

so  that  we  have  thus  the  terms  of  the  first  and  second  dimen- 
sions relatively  to  /3,  or  those  which  are  of  the  same  order  as 
/3a ~S  /3'a'S  in  the  required  developement  of  the  new  tractor 
0  (a  +  /3),  or  of  the  disturbing  force  A0a.  But  the  following 
process  is,  in  this  question,  simpler,  and  conducts  to  results 
which  are  more  easily  and  interestingly  interpretable.   We  have 

0(/3  +  a)  =  TO  +  a)  ^(/3  +  ar  =  {-0 +«)«)-«  03 -fa)-» 
=  {-  a«  (1  +  a'f^)  (I  +  /3a-0)"*  {«(!  +  a''^)]'' 
=  (l^-/3a-0■*(l^■o-^^)-*a->(-a«)-* 

=  (!  +  ?)■*  (1  + (7?* 0a» 
where 

But,  as  in  ordinary  algebra,  we  have  the  developements, 

(l  +  ^')-*=l-|7  +  Vy-...; 
whence  we  may  write, 
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0  (/3  +  O)  =  S||,  ft   0119  W9 

where 

.  1.3,,,(2»-1)     3.5...(2»^-f  i) 

'^"^'"'"2.4...     (2ii)     ^2.4...    (2ii')    ' 

Supposing  therefore  still  that  Tj3  <  Ta,  we  see  that  the  attrac- 
tion 0  (j3  +  a)»  which  a  mass-unit,  situated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
vector  ^  +  a,  exerts  on  another  mass-unit  situated  at  the  eiu/of  the 
same  vector,  is  thus  decomposed  into  an  infinite  but  convergent 
aeries  of  other  forces,  0n»  n'^  of  which  the  intensities  are  determined 
by  the  tensors^ 

T^i.,  n'  -  iWm  n'  (T.  ^a-0"*"'Ta-^ 

while  the  directions  of  the  same  partial  forces  are  determined  by 
the  versorSf 

U0«,  ,.  =  (U  •  /3a)"'"'Ua-»  -  (-  Uqy-^U  (-  a), 

of  the  expressions  recently  given.  Let  a,  &,  denote  the  lengths, 
or  tensors,  of  the  vectors  -  a  and  +  /3,  and  let  C  be  the  angle  be- 
tween them ;  so  that,  in  the  astronomical  example  lately  men- 
tioned, a  and  b  are  the  geocentric  distances  of  sun  and  moon,  and 
C  the  geocentric  elongation  of  one  of  those  two  bodies  from  the 
other;  then 

angle  from  -  » to  component  force  ^, «/  is  «  (n  -  n')C\ 
and  intensity  of  same  partial  force  ^  ntni »/  (Aa'^)"^*'a~ ' ; 

where  Wnt  n'  is  the  same  numerical  coefficient  as  before. 

623.  Let  A,  B,  c,  denote  respectively  the  positions  in  space 
of  the  centres  of  the  moon,  the  sun,  and  the  earth ;  so  that 

a  =  BC,  /3  «  CA,  a  +  /3  «  BA ;  a  «  bc,  6  =  ca  ; 

then  the  suris  disturbing  force  on  the  moon,  if  his  mass  be  still 
treated  as  unity,  may  be,  by  the  foregoing  analysis,  decomposed 
into  a  series  of  groups  qf  smaller  and  smaller  Jbrces,  of  which 
groups  it  may  here  suffice  to  consider  the  two  following.  The 
iiymbol  00, 0  denoting  here  the  sun's  attractive  force  0a  on  the 
^^J0^prihy  the  first  and  principal  group  consists  of  the  two  disturb- 
mg  forces,  01, 0  and  0n,  i ;  and  of  these  ihe  first  is  purely  ablaii^ 
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tiouSf  or  is  directed  along  the  prolongation  of  the  side  of  the  tri* 
angle  abc,  which  is  drawn  from  c  to  a,  and  it  has  its  intensity 
denoted  by  the  expression  ^  bar^ ;  since  we  have  for  this  force,  and 
for  its  tensor  and  versor,  the  expressions 

0i»o  =  i/3(-a»)-f;  T0„o  =  iia-»;  U0„o=U^. 

The  ^€coiid  disturbing  force,  of  this^r^/ ^otip,  has  for  expres- 
sion, 

where  a/3a~^  denotes  (by  290,  429)  the  reflexion  of  the  line  j3 
with  respect  to  a,  or  to  -  a ;  its  intensity  is  excLctly  triple  of  that 
of  the  former  force,  being  represented  by  f  Aa~' ;  and  its  direction 
is  the  same  as  that  of  a  straight  line  drawn  from  c  to  a',  if  a'  be 
a  point  such  that  the  line  aa'  is  perpendicularly  bisected  by 
the  line  BC  (prolonged  through  c  if  necessary).  Of  these  two 
principal  disturbing  forces,  in  the  case  here  considered  of  our  own 
satellite,  the  first  may  therefore  be  said  to  be  directed  towards 
the  geocentric  place  of  the  moon  ;  while  the  second  is  directed 
towards  what  may  be  called  2i  fictitious  moon^  namely,  to  a  point 
in  the  heavens  which  is  to  be  conceived  to  be  2A  fiir  firom  the  sun 
on  one  sidcy  as  the  actual  moon  is  on  the  other  side,  but  in  the 
same  great  circle ;  so  that  it  may  be  imagined  to  be  a  sort  of 
reflexion  of  the  moon,  with  respect  to  the  sun.  If  we  now  ex- 
tend the  same  conception  and  phraseology,  so  as  to  imagine  a 
similar  reflexion  of  the  sun  with  respect  to  the  moon,  and  to  call 
the  point  in  the  heavens  so  found  the  first  fictitious  sun,  the 
moon  being  thus  imagined  to  be  seen  midway  among  the  stars 
between  the  actual  and  this  fictitious  sun  ;  and  if  we  farther  ima- 
gine a  second  fictitious  sun,  so  placed  that  the  actual  sun  shall 
appear  to  be  midway  between  this  and  the  first  fictitious  sun; 
we  shall  then  be  able  to  describe  in  words  the  directions  of  the 
three  disturbing  forces  of  the  second  group^  and  to  say  that  those 
directions  tend  respectively,  for  the  case  of  our  own  satellite,  to 
these  three  (real  or  fictitious)  suns.  For  these  three ^brce^  will 
have,  for  their  respective  expressions,  the  three  corresponding 
terms  of  the  developement  of  the  tractor  assigned  above,  namely, 
the  three  following  terms : 
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«2,o  =  i/3a/3(-a«)-t; 

0o,a  =  Ta/3a/3a'(-a»)-*; 
of  which  the  intensities  are,  respectively, 

so  that  they  are  exactly  proportional  to  the  three  whole  numbers^ 
I,  2, 5 ;  while  they  are  directed^  respectively,  to  the^r^^  fictitioos 
suD,  the  actual  sun,  and  the  second  fictitious  sun.  In  fact  the  line 
U.  /3a/3,  =  U.  /3  ( -  a)  /3~S  has  the  direction  of  the  sun's  geocentric 
vector  (  -  a)  reflected  with  respect  to  the  moon*s  geocentric  vector 
(/3) ;  U  .  /3^a,  «:  U  (-  a),  has  the  direction  of  the  sun's  geocentric 
vector  itself ;  and  the  line  U .  a/3aj3a''  has  the  cGrection  of  the  re- 
flexion of  U .  /3a/3  with  respect  to  +  a.  The  disturbing  force  of 
a  superior  planet^  exerted  on  an  inferior  one,  may  be  developed 
or  decomposed  into  a  series  of  groups  of  lesser  disturbing  forces, 
the  intensities  of  the  several  forces  in  each  group  being  con- 
stantly proportional  to  whole  numbers,  in  an  exactly  similar  way; 
nor  does  the  application  of  the  principle  and  method  of  develope- 
ment  thus  employed  terminate  here.  Nothing  depends,  in  the 
foregoing  investigation,  on  any  supposed  smallness  of  excen- 
tricities  or  inclinations :  the  actual  (and  not  the  mean)  dis- 
tances  of  the  points  b  and  a  from  c  are  those  denoted  above  by 
a  and  b ;  and  the  grecU  circle  in  which  the  above-mentioned  re- 
flexions,  and  all  the  subsequent  ones  which  would  be  found  by 
taking  higher  terms  of  the  developement  of  ^  (j3  +  a),  are  per- 
formed, is  the  actual  or  momentary  plane  of  the  three  bodies^  with- 
out any  reference  to  an  approximate  or  momentary  orbit. 

624.  I  have  made  several  other  applications  of  quaternions  to 
various  departments  of  mechanical  or  physical  science,  of  which 
applications  some  have  been  published.  Among  them,  I  shall 
just  mention  here,  that  it  was  shewn  to  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy in  1845,  that  the  known  integrals  of  the  equations  ofmo^ 
tion  of  a  system  ofbodies^  attracting  according  to  Newton's  law, 
or  of  the  system  of  equations  included  in  the  following  formula 
(where  the  recent  notation  ^  is  employed), 

g^  =  S .  m'^  (a-  a), 


• 
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the  accent  here  referring  to  the  passage  from  one  body  to  another, 
might  easily  be  deduced,  by  the  principles  of  the  present  calcu- 
lus; and  that  a  formula  including  those  differential  equations, 
which  becomes  with  our  abridged  notations^ 

might  (theoretically  speaking)  be  integrated  by  an  adaptation  of 
that  general  method  in  dynamics^  which  had  been  previously 
published  by  me  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  for  the  years  1834  and  1835 ;  and  which  de- 
pend on  a  peculiar  comAtna^ion  ofthe  principles  of  varia/ton^  and 
partial  differentials^  already  illustrated  by  me,  in  earlier  years, 
for  the  case  of  mathematical  optics.  It  was  also  shewn  to  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  in  1845,  that  the  general  conditions  of 
equilibrium  of  a  rigid  system  admit  of  being  concisely  expressed 

by  the  formula, 

S  .  a/3  +  c  =  0  ; 

where  a  is  the  vector  of  application  of  a  force  denoted  by  the 
other  vector  j3 ;  and  the  scalar,  -  c,  whiph  is  thus  equal  to  the 
sum  of  all  the  quaternion  products,  a)3,  a  j3',  &c.,  is,  in  the  case 
of  equilibrium,  independent  of  the  position  of  the  point  from  which 
all  the  vectors  a,  a , .  .  are  drawn,  as  from  a  common  origin^  to 
the  points  of  application  of  the  various  forces  /3,  j3',  •  •  •  In 
fact  this  independence  requires  the  existence  of  the  two  separate 
equations  of  condition  {each  of  which  is  equivalent  to  three  equa- 
tions, when  translated  into  ordinary  algebra), 

2)3  =  0,  SV.a/3  =  0; 

whereof  the  former  expresses  that  all  the  applied  forces  would 
balance  each  other,  if  they  were  all  transported^  without  any 
change  of  length  or  of  direction,  so  as  to  act  at  any  common 
.point,  such  as  the  origin  of  the  vectors  a ;  and  the  latter  equa- 
tion expresses  that  all  the  statical  couples  (in  Poinsot's  sense  of 
the  word),  arising  from  such  transport  of  the  forces,  /3,  or  from 
the  introduction  of  a  system  of  new  and  opposite  forces,  -  /3,  all 
acting  at  the  same  common  origin,  would  also  balance  each 
other  :  the  axis  of  any  one  such  couple  being  denoted,  in  mag- 
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and  in  direction,  by  the  symbol  V.  a/3.     When  either  of 
these  two  vector  smng, 

20  and  SV .  a^ 

is  different  from  0,  the  system  cannot  be  in  eqoilibriom,  at  least 
if  there  be  no  fixed  point  nor  axis;  and  in  this  case,  the  qma- 
temiom  gmoiienij  which  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  latter  of  these 
two  Tectors  by  the  former,  has  a  remarkable  and  simple  signifi- 
cation. For  it  was  shewn  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  in  1848, 
that  the  scalar  pari  of  this  qnatemion  qootient, 

represents  the  quotient  obtained  by  ditridiMg  the  moment  qfiJk 
principal  resultant  couple  hy  the  intensihf  of  the  resuUantforce; 
with  the  direction  of  which  force  the  axis  of  this  principal  couple 
is  known  to  coincide,  being  the  line  which  is  distinguished  (in 
Poinsot's  justly  celebrated  theory)  by  the  name  of  the  central 
axis  of  the  system.  And  the  vector  part  of  the  same  quaternion 
quotient,  namely,  the  line 

V(SV.a^-^2;^), 

is  the  vector  of  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular^  let  fall  from  the  as- 
sumed  origin,  on  that  central  axis  of  the  system.  But  I  cannot 
enter  here  into  any  further  account  of  any  such  applications  of 
quaternions.  1  shall  merely  state  that  I  have  found  these  new 
methods  of  calculation  appear  to  work  well,  as  applied  to  some 
other  problems  of  physical  astronomy,  and  also  of  physical  op- 
tics :  and  even  to  a  practical  subject  of  so  excessively  dissimilar 
a  kind,  as  the  construction  of  shew  bridges  in  engineering.  In- 
deed it  is  obvious  that  if  the  method  of  quaternions  be  fitted  to  re- 
place (though  perhaps  not  in  every  instance  with  advantage)  the 
Cartesian  method  of  co-ordinates,  the  one  method  must,  like  the 
other,  be  available  in  every  case  of  the  application  of  calculation 
to  geometry ;  and  therefore  to  all  those  mechanical  or  physical 
sciences  to  which  geometry  itself  can  be  applied. 

625.  It  appears  to  be  proper  and  almost  necessary  to  say  a 
£bw  words  herei  but  they  must  be  very  few,  on  the  subject  of  db- 
MITB  INTEGRALS  IN  QUATERNIONS.     Whcrcvcr  we  meet  with 
"bi  expression  of  the  form, 


i 
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where  ^o,  ti  are  scalars,  and  F(t)  is  a  given  quaternion  Junction 
of  a  scalar  variable^  t^  which  we  shall  suppose,  for  simplicity,  to 
remain  yiratVe,  while  t  varies  from  ^o  to  ^i,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
interpreting  the  symbol,  in  conformity  with  well-known  analo- 
gies, as  equivalent  to  the  following  limit  of  a  sum  : 

^1  —  ^0  ■—  '  -       w 


iZ  =  lim .  2  . 

naoo      m       n 


n 


the  summation  relatively  to m extending  from  m^O  iom-n-\^ 
or,  if  we  choose,  from  m  «  1  to  m  « n.  Or  we  may  write  this 
other  formula,  which  expresses  a  slightly  more  symmetric  sum^ 
motion: 


r 


mmn 


F(t)  d<  =  lim  .  2  .n-^  (t,-to)  F{to-\'(m-i)n-'  (ti-to)]. 


n-oD     m-i 


Thus  the  symbol  JTdp,  of  582, 584,  588,  would  come,  as  in  those 
articles,  to  be  interpreted  as  denoting  the  length  of  an  arc^  «,  of 
the  curve  which  was  the  locus  of  the  extremity  of  the  variable 
vector  p,  regarded  as  a  function  of  a  scalar  variable  t:  for  we 
might  thus  transform  it, 


JTdp-pTp/dO 


and  might  then  regard  it  as  the  ultimate  value  of  the  sum  of  an 
indefinitely  great  number  (ti)  of  indefinitely  small  elements  of 
lengthy  of  which  the  general  expression  would  be 

«"'  (^1  -  ^o)  Tp/,  where  ^  =  ^o  +  (w  -  i)  n*^  (^i  -  ^o). 

In  fact,  if  the  arc  {s)  be  itself  the  independent  and  scalar  varia- 
ble, then  (compare  574)  Tp'=l,  and  n-^{ti-t^  becomes  the 
little  element  of  arc :  or  if  (see  again  574)  t  denote  the  time^  in 
the  motion  of  a  point,  then  Tp/  denotes  the  velocity ;  and, 
when  multiplied  into  the  time-element  n~^(/i-/o),  gives  still 
a  product  which  is  ultimately  the  element  of  arc.     On  the  other 

hand  the  symbol  Jdp,  or     p'd/,  would  denote  the  chord  of  the 

Jtq 
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same  curve^  Ap  =  pi-po>  because  this  chord  is  ultimately  the 
vector  sum  of  all  the  directed  or  vector  elements  {tangential^ 
while  n  is  finite,  but  at  last  chordal),  which  are  of  the  form 
n-^  (ti-  to)  pt\  and  are  taken  between  the  two  proposed  limits 
of  integration.  And  similarly  in  other  cases,  where  the  proposed 
expression  of  the  definite  integral  is  giveui  or  can  be  prepared,  so 
as  to  have,  in  a  known  way,  the  differential  of  a  scalar  under 
the  sign  of  integration,  although  with  a  vector  or  quaternion  for 
its  coefficient :  all  diflBculties  from  singular  forms,  or  infinite  va- 
lues of  that  coeflBcient,  being  for  simplicity  kept  out  of  view. 

626.  But  when  the  diflferential yhc/or  under  the  sign  ofinte- 
gration  is  itself^  essentially^  the  differential  of  a  qucUemion^ 
then  difficulties  arise,  of  a  sort  which  seems  to  be  quite  new^  and 
which  do  not  appear  to  offer  themselves  in  the  usual  differential 
and  integral  calculus.  Take  even  the  following  very  simple  form 
of  a  definite  integral, 

Q,-TqAq. 
}qo 

where  ^o  and  qi  denote  some  two  given  quaternions,  and  ^  a 

variable  quaternion.     What  quaternion  is  this  integral  Q  to  be 

conceived  to  be  ?     It  seems  to  me  that  this  must  depend  on  the 

assumed  form  of  the  function  which  the  variable  quaternion  q  is 

supposed  to  be,  of  some  independent  and  scalar  variable  ^,  which 

changes  value  from  some  to  to  some  tu  while  ^,  as  depending  tn 

some  way  upon  it,  changes  from  qo  to  ji.     The  simplest  of  all 

such  laws  of  dependence  appears  to  be  the  following  linear  Jbrm: 

q-qo+i(qi- qo)i  with  the  values,  to  =  0,  /i  =  1. 
With  this  assumed  law^  or  functional y&rm  of  q,  we  find 

=  i  (yi  +  go)  {qi  -  ?o)  =  i  (3i»  -  Jo')  +  i  (Ml  -  ?i?o). 

But  we  may  also  assume  la  different  laWy  for  example,  the  fol- 
lowing: 

y  =  ^0  +  ^  (^i  -?o)  +  ^  (I  -  t)p^ 

p  being  here  an  arbitrary  quaternion^  which  may  be  supposed  to 
be  constant :  the  limits  of  the  scalar  variable  t  being  still  0  and  1. 
And  then  we  have. 
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and  the  definite  integral  acquires  this  new  value  : 


Jqo 


where  Q  denotes  the  former  value  of  the  integral,  but  SQ  is  the 
following  new  quaternion : 

8Q=ip(yi"?o)-*(?i-?o);>  =  iV.V/>V(g.-9o); 

the  term  involving  p^  going  off,  because  the  usual  theory  of  defi- 
nite integrals  gives, 

fV(l-0(l-20df«0. 
627.  More  generally,  if  we  make 

jqo 

where /^  denotes  some  given  and  finite  function  of  the  variable 
quaternion  <7,.we  may  interpret  this  integral  in  various  ways,  con- 
ducting to  different  results,  according  as  we  attribute  one  form 
or  another  to  the  supposed  dependence  of  this  quaternion  q  on  an 
assumed  and  variable  scalar  ^,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  definite 
integration,  on  the  plan  of  625.  For  let  this  quaternion  func- 
tion of  t  be  more  fully  denoted  by  g^,  and  let  it  receive  some 
small  variation  Sqtj  which  vanishes  for  each  of  the  two  extreme 
values  of  ^,  so  that  if  these  be  still  0  and  1,  we  shall  have 

Then  the  original  and  the  varied  integrals  become, 

Q=J  fjtqt^ly 

Q-^SQ  =  Q-^(^qtq!dt  +  {yqt8qt'de. 

But 

Sqtdt^dSqt; 

therefore,  integrating  by  parts,  and  attending  to  the  limiting  va- 
lues of  S^,  we  find  that 
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^fqtSq,'dt  =  -  j"^  (fqtYSqtdt. 


Hence  we  obtain  the  following  formula  for  this  new  sort  of  va- 
riation of  a  definite  integral : 

SQ-lmt'qt-<Jqty'Sqt]At; 

or  more  concisely, 

an  expression  which,  as  here  interpreted,  does  not  in  general  ra- 
nish.     In  the  example  of  the  foregoing  article, 

/7  =  ?  =  (l-0?o  +  <Ji,  Bfq  =  Sq^t{i''t)p, 
and  the  recent  formula  becomes, 

8Q=[/(l-0{l>(?i-?o)-(?i-9o)p)d^ 

=  *{p(9i-?o)-(9i-yo)p}, 
as  before. 

628.  More  generally  still,  if  2^(^,  r)  denote  any  function  of 
the  two  quaternions  q  and  r,  which  is  distributive  with  respect 
to  the  latter,  so  that 

F{q,r+8)  =  F(q,r)  +  F(q,s), 

we  are  naturally  led  to  adopt  the  following  transformation. 


Q=^^F(q,dq)=^J{q^q,')dt, 


with  an  interpretation  for  the  latter  of  these  integrals,  of  the 
kind  assigned  in  625 ;  but  when  we  come  to  apply  this  expres- 
sion, we  shall  still,  tn  general,  be  conducted  to  different  values, 
according  to  the  different  forms,  which  may  be  assumed  for  the 
function  qt,  even  if  this  Junction  remain  always  finite,  between  the 
two  given  quaternion  limits  of  integration.     For  if  we  write 

SF(q,r)--P{q,Sr)^S,F(q,r), 
and  similarly, 

dF(q,r)-F(q,dr)=d^F(q,r), 
we  shall  have 
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where 

^F(q,d8q)  =  dF{q,Sg)-d^F{q,Sq); 

but  -F  (y,  0)  =  0,  and  therefore  F  (q,  Sqo)  =  0, 2^  (9,  Sqi)  =  0, 

because  the  limits  of  integration,  ^09  qu  &re  not  supposed,  in  this 
investigation,  to  vary ;  hence,  with  these  limits, 

lF(q,Sq')di«-ld^F(q,Sq); 

and  the  recent  formula  becomes, 

S  f '  Fiq,  dq)  =  hB,F(q,  dq)  - d^(y,  Sq)], 

Jqo  jqo 

an  expression  which  does  not  generally  vanish.  As  an  example, 
making  ^(g,  r)-f{q)  r,  we  recover  the  formula  of  the  foregoing 
article;  and  by  supposing  i^(^,  r)  =  rfqyvre  obtain  this  analogous 
formula, 

s{yqfq^i(dqSfq-Bqdfq). 

629.  There  is,  however,  an  extensive  case  in  which  this  new 
variation  of  an  integral  does  vanish,  the  limits  being  still  given, 
and  the  function  being  still  known  and  finite,  namely,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  the  case  where  the  subject  of  the  integration 
is  an  exact  differential  0/  some /unction  of  a  single  quaternion. 
In  fact  if  we  suppose,  in  the  last  article, 

F{q^  dq)  =  d/9,  and  therefore  2^(?,  89)  =  8/9, 

then,  by  the  definition  of  a  differential  in  568,  combined  with  the 
analogous  definition  of  a  variation  of  a  function,  namely, 

8/5  =  lim.m{/(y  +  m->8y)-/9)» 


m** 


fit  X  OD 


we  shall  have 

^qdfq  =  lim  .  mn[f{q  +  m'^lq  +  n' *  dq)  -fiq-^  n'^dq) 

'f(q  +  fn-'Sq)'^fq], 
dqSfq-\im .  nm{f(q  +  n'^dq  +  m'^Sq)  -fiq  +  W^Sy) 

2  s 
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and,  therefore,  with  these  significations  of  the  symbols, 

whatever  the  form  of  the  quaternion  function  ymay  be.  Hence, 
with  the  form  of  the  function  2^  considered  in  the  present  article, 
we  have 

and,  therefore,  wit/t  this  form  ofF,  we  have  also, 


For  example,  if  F  (g,  Aq)  =  d  .  5^'  =  j .  dj  +  dy .  j,  then,  by  the  two 
foregoing  articles, 

l\qAq^\{^i\q-Aqlq) ;  Sjdyj=J(djSy-8jdg)  ; 

and  although  these  two  integrals  do  not  separately  vanish  in  this 
calculus,  yet  their  sum  does,  so  that 


Thus,  by  whatever  law  we  conceive  q  to  vary  from  q^  to  9,,  re- 
ceiving always  finite  values,  we  have,  in  quaternions  as  in  al- 
gebra, 

^\qAq  ^  Aqq)  =^  q,^  -  q,\ 

J  go 

630.  You  will  conceive  that  analogous  interpretations  may 
be  assigned  for  double  (or  triple^  &c.)  dejinite  integrals  in  qualer^ 
nions;  or  that  such  an  expression  as 


R  =  N''F(q,r,6g,dr), 

Jro  Jqo 


where  the  function  F  is  distributive  with  respect  to  each  of  the 
differentials  dg,  dr,  can  be  treated  generally  as  the  limit  of  the 
result  of  tivo  successive  summations.  But  besides  all  difficulties 
arising  from  injinite  values  of  the  function  to  be  integrated,  there 
would  be  found,  in  this  calculus,  new  sources  of  indctermination  or 
variation,  arising  from  the  non-commutative  character  of  mul- 
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tiplicatiofiy  and  analogous  to  those  considered  in  the  few  preced- 
ing articles,  but  on  a  more  extensive  scale,  in  consequence  of  the 
doubly  (or  triply  ^  &c.)  arbitrary  mode  of  passage^  from  one  given 
system  of  limiting  values  of  the  varying  quaternions,  to  the  other 
given  limit-system.  If  this  diflBcult  subject  shall  be  pursued,  it 
will  probably  be  useful,  or  even  necessary,  to  consider  it  in  con- 
nexion with  the  important  researches  of  M.  Cauchy,  on  definite 
integrals  taken  between  imaginary  limits^  when  those  imagina- 
ries  are  of  the  ordinary  kind. 

631.  When  I  began  (in  article  568)  to  speak  of  the  different 
Hal  calculus  of  quaternions^  I  had  no  expectation  of  being  led  to 
enter  into  it  at  so  great  length,  although  you  cannot  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  only  the  merest  sketch  (compare  477),  of  that  calculus 
and  of  others  allied  with  it,  has  been  given.  But  I  was  anxious 
to  point  out  (see  again  568)  the  connexion  between  this  differen- 
tial calculus  and  linear  equations  in  quaternions,  or  cfquations  of 
the  first  degree^  such  as  were  discussed  in  articles  554,  &c.  Let  us 
consider,  with  this  view,  the  problem,  to  differentiate  the  square 
root  of  a  quaternion.  Let  r  and  dr  be  any  two  given  quater- 
nions, from  the  former  of  which  its  own  square-root  gr  =  r*  can  in 
general  be  definitely  inferred,  by  the  rules  of  the  Fourth  Lecture; 
then  the  present  question  is  to  deduce  from  these  another  quater- 
nion d^,  by  the  application  of  the  definition  in  568,  which  gives 

dy  =  d .  r*  =  Hm  .  « { (r  +  n'^dr)*  -  r*) ; 

n-  • 

or, 

y'  =  lim  . n[(r-\-n'^ 0*"''*)>  if  j'  =  dy, r'=dr; 


n«» 


or  finally, 

5^=/>,  =  lim  .  jOn,  if  (/•  +  n'^  /)* "  ^^  =  ^'^Pn- 


n»  «> 


This  last  equation  gives, 

and  therefore,  at  the  limit,  where  n  is  infinite, 

r  =  qq  +  qq ;  or,  dr  =  qAq  +  Aqq, 

In  fact,  we  might  at  once  have  obtained   this  last  equation, 

2s  2 
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by  differentiating  one  which  is  supposed  to  connect  q  and  r, 
namely,  r  =  9';  for  this  simple  process  would  have^iven  (com- 
pare 569,  592), 

dr  =»  qAq  +  Aqq. 

Now  the  recent  formulse  are  equations  of  the  first  degree^  rela- 
tively to  the  differential^  Aq  or  ^,  considered  as  a  sought  quaier- 
nion;  and  more  particularly,  they  are  of  the  form  discussed  in 
articles  560,  &c.,  namely, 

&  J  +  ^6  «=  c : 

and  consequently  are  soluble  as  such,  so  as  to  conduct  to  a  great 
variety  of  forms,  for  the  required  Diffbrbntial  of  a  Squarb 
Root.    One  form,  for  instance,  is  the  following  (see  again  560): 

dj  =  d.r*  =  iSy-»(Vdr+KjS.drj-0; 

where  (compare  455,  504,  557),  the  symbol  S^''  is  treated  as 
equivalent  to  this  fuller  symbol,  (S^)'^ 

632.  With  the  same  mode  of  notation,  we  have  also  (compare 
562),  these  other  forms,  which  might  be  further  multiplied,  for 
the  double  of  the  differential  of  the  square  rooty  q^ofa  quater- 
nion^  r : 

2dj  =  2d  .  r*  =  i  (dr  +  Kydrgn)  89"^  =  ^  (dr  +  q-^ArKq)  Sq-' 
=  (dr J  +  Kqdr)  ?"  H?  +  ^QY  '  =  (^''3  +  ^9^^)  (^  +  ^r)* » 

dr+Vq-'drVq'      drUy+U^>dr      qr'jlJqdr-^drlJq'') 
'Tq{Vq-^Vq-')   "   q{Uq^Uq'')  Uq+Uq-' 

y-'(gdr-f  TrdrqrQ      drUy+Uy'dr     drKy>-Hy-'dr 
"   Ty(Uj+U^O    '     Tq{i+Vr)    "         I  +  Ur 

={dr  +  V(Vdr-y)}y-*={dr-V(Vdr-.9-')}?"' 

s  s 

=  —  +V(V fl)«= V  (V .tf  ') 

g  9s?        ^     q  8  ^   ' 

I    -  drj-  +  V  (V.  q- « .Vdr)  (1  +  -  .  J"  ')• 

'For  some  of  the  foregoing  forms  I  have  found  geometrical  inter* 
pretations  and  applications  ;  for  instance,  in  connexion  with  an 
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investigation,  on  which  I  cannot  here  delay,  of  the  angle  of  the 
following  quaternion  product  of  square  roots^ 

(8r>)»o?:-')*(S8->)*. 

and  which  led  me,  by  a  process  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
Fifth  and  Sixth  Lectures,  to  perceive  that  this  angle  represents 
(compare  258,  and  the  formula  given  at  the  end  of  595)  the  semir- 
excess  (or  semi-area)  of  a  certain  spherical  triangle  dbf,  the  vec- 
tors of  whose  corners  are,  respectively,  S,  c,  ?:  but  the  recent 
expressions  are  at  present  offered  only  as  examples  of  transform 
mation  in  this  calculus,  which  may  serve  also  as  exercises  therein. 

633,  In  general,  if  we  are  given  an  equation  of  the  form, 

i^(?,r)=0, 

where  q  and  r  are  two  variable  quaternions,  and  i^  is  a  flinction 
of  known  form,  we  may  regard  one  of  these  two  quaternions,  r, 
as  an  implicit  function  of  the  other,  9,  of  which  the  differential 
dr  may  be  had,  by  first  differentiating  the  equation^  and  then  re- 
solving  the  result y  as  an  equation  of  the  first  degree^  on  the  gene- 
ral plan  of  articles  554,  &c.  (Compare  again  the  reasoning  in 
592.)  For  example,  to  differentiate  the  reciprocal  of  a  quater- 
nion, we  may  differentiate  the  equation^  Tq^l^  and  thus  obtain, 

Arq  +  rAq «  0,  dr  =  d  .  g^^ «  -  y ^dyyi, 

as  in  571.  Again,  to  differentiate  acube^root,  ^  =  ^9  we  may 
employ  the  equations  (compare  569), 

q  =  r^9  Aq  =  r'dr  +  rdrr  +  drr\ 

and  resolve  the  latter  as  a  linear  equation  in  dr:  a  process  which 
will  be  found  to  lead,  after  reductions,  to  this  among  other  forms : 

dr=>d  ,q^=p  +  (V. r*  +  rWr)  Yq- *  (rp  - pr) ;  where  p  =  ^r^dq. 

634.  The  following  is  a  theorem  of  some  generality,  respect- 
ing differentials  of  functions  of  quaternions.  L,etfx  denote  a 
power,  or  other  ordinary  and  scalar  function,  of  an  ordinary  and 
scalar  variable,  a; ;  and  let  the  differential  coefficient  of  this  sca- 
lar function  be  denoted  (compare  574)  hyfx.  Then,  supposing 
(}r  to  be  a  quaternion,  and  the  functions  f,f  to  retain  the  same 
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firms  as  before  (so  that  if,  for  instance,  fq  «  cf^  then  fq  =  2^), 
we  shall  have  the  expression, 

d/j  =/j .  8(7  +  T V/g .  dUVj,  if  8j  =  Sdg  +  S  (dg  Vg^O  Vy ; 
so  that 

dy~8(7=V^Vj  =  TVy.dUVy, 

=  that  'part  of  dy  which  is  a  vector  perpendicular  to  Vg.  Our 
time  will  not  admit  of  entering  into  the  investigation  of  the 
general  theorem,  enunciated  in  the  present  article.  I  can  only 
observe  here,  that  one  of  the  many  transformations  of  expression, 
of  which  the  theorem  admits,  is  easily  seen  (by  what  has  been 
already  observed)  to  be  the  following : 

d/j  -fq^q  +  (TV/y  -f'qTWq)  dUVy  ; 

and  that  one  of  the  chief  elements  in  the  investigation  is  supplied 
by  the  relation, 

V.YqYfq  =  0,  or  U V/y  =  ±  UVg ; 

combined,  for  simplicity,  with  the  supposition  that  the  tapper 
sign  is  adopted,  or  that  the  axes  of  the  quaternions  q  and/y 
have  similar  (and  not  opposite)  directions.  One  general  corol* 
lary  is,  that 

Yqd/q^ifqVq 
•'^"    Yqdq-^dqVq' 

For  example,  when  fq  =  j«,  fq  =  2j,  the  general  formula  be- 
comes, 

Yqd  .q^-¥d,q^  ,Yq 
^"""V^dTTdjVj      ' 

a  result  which  may  easily  be  verified  by  shewing  that 

Yqd  .  q^  =  2qYqdq  -Vg  (Yqdq  -  dqYq), 
d.q^.Yq^  2qdqYq  +Yq  {Yqdq - dqYq). 

635.  The  process  by  which,  in  631,  we  calculated  the  diffe- 
rential of  a  square  root  of  a  quaternion,  did  not  require  (com- 
pare  572)  any  previous  developement  in  series  ;  nor  did  it  even 
assume  the  existence  of  any  such  developement,  for  the  square 
root  of  a  sum  of  two  quaternions.     But  if  we  now  propose  to 
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ourselves  to  develope  such  a  square  rooty  we  may  proceed  as  fol- 
lows.    Assuming  that 

(i*  +  c)*  =  6  +  ji  +  jj  +  j3  +  ^4  +  &c., 

and  supposing  that  Tc  is  small^  with  respect  to  T^^  we  may  de- 
termine successively  the  various  quaternion  terms  of  this  series, 
by  means  of  a  corresponding  series  of  linear  equations^  namely, 
the  following,  which  are  all  of  the  form  considered  and  resolved 
in  560: 

bq2  +  Jjft  =  -  Ji' ; 

6?3  +  5^3^  =  -  qiq^  -  q%qi\ 

bq^  +  qj)  =  -  qiq^  -  gr,'  -  q^q^ ;  &c. 

It  is  evident  that  the  square-root  o/ a  polynomial,  such  as  (fr'  +  c 
+  e  +  f.  .  .)*,  may  be  developed  on  a  similar  plan,  the  question 
of  the  convergence  or  sign  of  the  series  being  not  at  present  dis- 
cussed :  and  that  a  g^eat  variety  of  more  general  problems,  re- 
specting DEVELOPEMENTS  OF   FUNCTIONS   OF   POLYNOMBS,   is  in 

like  manner  reducible  to  the  successive  solution  of  a  series  of 
equations  of  the  first  degree,  on  the  principles  of  former  articles. 
In  practice  such  a  process  of  developement  would  be,  it  may  be 
admitted,  a  tedious  one  ;  nor  had  even  the  notion  of  so  develop* 
ing  the  square  root  of  a  sum  occurred  to  me,  when  I  found  and 
applied^  some  years  ago,  on  the  plan  of  article  631,  an  expres- 
sion for  the  differential,  d .  gr*,  of  the  square  root  of  a  varia- 
ble quaternion  :  although,  no  doubt,  if  any  shorter  or  other  way 
of  effecting  the  developement  of  (y  +dgr)*  shall  be  hereafter  dis- 
covered, it  will  then  be  possible  to  calculate  in  a  new  way  that 
differential  of  q^,  by  selecting  the  term  or  terms  of  the  first  di- 
mension relatively  to  Aq.  (Compare  again  the  remarks  of  article 
572.) 

636.  Let  there  be  now  proposed  a  quadratic  equation  in 
quaternions,  of  the  form  mentioned  in  art.  553,  namely, 

where  a  and  b  are  two  given  quaternions,  and  ^  is  a  sought  qua- 
ternion.    Writing 

/7  =  j^(a  +  M;+p), 
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where  w  and  p  are  supposed  to  denote  the  scalar  and  rector  parts, 
not  here  of  q,  but  of  the  new  quaternion,  2q-a;  making  also^ 
for  conciseness, 

the  proposed  quadratic  becomes, 

and  breaks  up  into  the  two  following  equations,  which  are  re- 
spectively of  scalar  and  vector  forms  (c  being  here  2l given  scalar^ 
and  a,  7  being  two  given  vectors)  : 

u;'  +  p'  =  c;  V,{w  +  a)p-y. 

The  latter  equation,  so  far  as  relates  to  jo,  is  of  the  form  consi- 
dered in  514  (or  in  559),  and  gives,  with  the  present  symbols, 

M?p  =  7  +  (m;+  a)"* V.  7a  =  (w  +  a)"*  (iVy  +  S  .  07) ; 

whence,  after  a  few  reductions,  it  is  found  that 

Substituting  for  p^  its  value  in  terms  of  u;,  namely,  the  value 
p^-c-  w^i  we  are  led  to  the  following  scalar  equation  of  the 
SIXTH  DEGREE  in  tT,  which  is,  however,  only  of  cubic  form, 

0  =/(u;«)  =  {w^  -  a^  (m?*  -  cm;»  +  7')  -  (  V.  07)* ; 
or,  as  it  may  be  also  written, 

0  =/(m;^)  =  u;M«^  -  (^  +  a')  ^  +  ca»  +  7')- (S  .  ay)\ 

And  when  a  scalar  root  w  of  this  equation  has  been  found  by  or- 
dinary algebra,  we  may  then  in  general  easily  determine  the 
corresponding  value  for  the  vector  p,  by  the  linear  expression 
assigned  above :  after  which  it  will  only  remain  to  substitute 
these  values  in  the  formula  above  written,  namely, 

in  order  to  obtain  a  quaternion  q,  which  shall  satisfy  the  pro- 
posed quadratic  equation, 
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637.  Now  because  7"=-T7'<0,  the  ordinary  quadratic 

equation^ 

a"  -  ca:  +  7*  =  0, 

has  two  real  rootSy  one  positive^  suppose  »  +  p%  and  the  other  ne- 
gative^  suppose  =  -  A%  where  g  and  h  are  reaU^  of  the  ordinary 
and  scalar  kind.     Hence,  making 

Ta  =  /,  T  V.  *ya  =  IW, 
we  have 

so  that,  in  general, 

fig')  =/  (-  *')  =/(-  /')  = »«'  >  0 ;  and/(0)  =  -  (S  .  70)*  <  0. 

Since  then /"(-»)  =  -»,  it  is  clear  that  the  cubic  eqiuition^Jx^O^ 
has  in  general  THREE  real  and  unequal  roots  :  namely,  one 
root  (a;i),  which  is  positive  and  <g*;  another  (ots),  which  is  nega» 
tivey  but  algebraically  greater  than  each  of  the  two  negative 
numbers  -  A'  and  -  /' ;  and  a  third  (x^)  also  negative,  and  alge- 
braically less  than  each  of  those  two  numbers.  The  algebraical 
equation  of  the  sixth  degree  in  w  has  therefore  two  real  and^tir 
imaginary  roots  (±  Va?i,  ±  Va?2,  iV^s))  to  each  of  which  may  in 
general  be  considered  as  corresponding^  at  least  symbolically, 
by  formulae  given  above,  one  determined  value  of  p,  and  thence 
also  one  determined  value  of  q.  Thus  (compare  553)  the  pro^ 
posed  quadratic  equation  in  quaternions,  9' =  90  + 6,  is 
proved  to  have  in  general  six  roots;  of  which,  however,  only 
two  (suppose  qiy  qi)  are  real  quaternions,  such  as  have  hi" 
therto  been  considered  in  these  Lectures :  while  the  other  four 
ROOTS  (^3,  ^4,  ^5,  qe)  may  be  said,  by  analogy  and  contrast,  to  be 
four  imaginary  quaternions.  For  although  these ^ur  latter 
EXPRESSIONS  symbolically  satisfy  the  proposed  quadratic  equa- 
tion, as  well  as  the  two  former  ones,  yet  the  parts  which  by 
analogy  are  to  be  called  their  scalar  parts  are  not  any  real  num^ 
bers  (positive  or  negative  or  null)  ;  nor  do  those  other  parts  of 
these  new  roots,  which  must  be  called  their  vector  parts,  repre- 
sent in  general  any  real  lines  in  space. 

638.  To  illustrate  this  distinction  between  real  and  imaginary 
quaternions,  and  generally  to  throw  additional  light  on  the  pre- 
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ceding  investigation,  let  it  be  now  snpposed  that  the  two  vectors 
a  and  y  of  art.  636  are  rectangular ;  so  that 

S.ay  =  0,/(0)  =  0. 

At  this  limit,  one  of  the  roots  of  the  cubic  equation  (/x=  0)  va- 
nishes; and  therefore  two  roots  of  the  equation  in  w  vanish  also. 
The  general  and  linear  expression  for  p  in  terms  of  w  becomes  in 
this  case  illusory ;  but  on  going  back  to  the  two  original  equa- 
tions between  w  and  pj  and  making  ir  =0,  we  find  that  they  give 
here, 

p'  =  c;  y.ap^y; 

and  that  therefore  (compare  460)  they  conduct  to  the  two  follow- 
ing values  of  the  vector  p : 

Pi  =  a-  *  (y  -  f ),  p,  =  a  *  (7  +  0 ; 
where  ^  is  a  scalar,  namely, 

f=S.ap  =  (ca'  +  70*- 
The  two  corresponding  values  of  the  quaternion  g  are  in  this  case, 

gi  =  i(a^pi);q2-=i{a  +  p,) ; 
or  more  fully, 

639.  To  shew,  d  posteriorly  that  these  two  values  of  g  do  in 
fact  satisfy  the  proposed  quadratic  equation,  which  may  be  writ- 
ten thus, 

or  thus,  on  account  of  the  values  (636)  of  a,  7,  c, 

(2g -ay-i-a  (^q-a)  -  (25^ -a)  a  =  c  +  2y, 

we  arc  to  shew  that  this  equation  is  satisfied  by  the  substitution, 

2g  -  a  =  a"*7  +  o"*/,  where  /'  =  co^  +  7^ ; 

a  and  7  being  treated  as  two  rectangular  vectors,  but  c  and  i  as 
two  scalars,  so  that 

ay  =»  -  yuf  but  a^  =  +  ta,  7^  =  -f  ty. 
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And  because  these  suppositions  give, 

'  (a'y  +  aUy^ia^yy-^a'ya'H  +  a'Ha'y  +  ia'ty 
=  -a^y^+ta"{ya'  +  a'y)  +  t^a^  =  a^{t^-y^)  =  c, 
a  (a-*7  +  o-*0  -  {a'^y  +  aH)  a  =  (aa^-¥a^a)  y  =  2^, 

we  see  that  the  substitution  succeeds,  without  restriction  on  the 
sign  of  ^ :  so  that  we  have  both 

qi^^qia+  6,  and  qt=q%a^-bj 

if  ^1,  qi  have  the  values  assigned  in  the  foregoing  article.     And 
it  is  important  to  observe  that,  in  the  preceding  verification,  we 
have  made  no  use  ofamj  supposition  respecting  the  reality  o/ 
the  scalar  t,  but  only  of  its  coMMUTATivENE88M;tVA  other  factors^ 
as  regards  arrangement  in  a  product  {ta  =  at,  ty  =  yt). 

640.  If  we  now  suppose  that  t  is  real,  and  difierent  from 
zero,  so  that 

then  c  and  c  +  or  are  negative  scalars ;  and  the  quadratic  Jactor 
(see  636,  637,  638), 

of  the  cubic  equation  in  a?,  has  two  real  and  negative  roots  (one 
algebraically  greater  and  the  other  less  than  the  negative  scalar 
a^),  giving  yb2<r  imaginary  values  for  the  scalar  w,  or  four  ima- 
ginary roots  of  the  biquadratic  equation, 

which  is  here  the  remaining  factor  of  the  equation  of  the  sixth 
degree.    Let  the  two  roots  of  the  quadratic  in  x  be  denoted  by 

x%  =  —  ti ,  x^  =  —  t? , 

where  u  and  v  are  reals,  and  may  be  supposed  to  be  positive 
scalars,  such  that 

tt2  +  i;2  =  -  (c  +  a')i  UV^t'j 

then  the  four  roots  of  the  biquadratic  in  w  may  be  thus  denoted : 

Wz^  +  uyf-lyWi^-uyf-l,  tt;5  =  +  Vv/-l,  w^^-v y/-\', 

where  it  is  very  necessary  to  observe  that  the  symbol  ^/ -\  de- 
notes the  old  AND  ORDINARY  IMAGINARY  OF  COMMON  ALGEBRA, 
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and  NOT  ANT  ONE  of  those  square  roots  of  negative  unity  which 
have  HITHERTO  occurred  in  these  Lectures^  and  have  been  con- 
structed by  vector  units^  or  by  directed  unit-lines  in  space.    The 

symbol  V-  1 ,  as  here  employed,  in  these  last  expressions  for  the 
tour  new  values  of  w^  denotes  an  imaginary  scalar,  instead  of 
denoting  a  real  vector  :  and  it  admits^  as  in  algebra,  of  being 
COMMUTED  unth  all  Other  Jdctors,  as  regards  arrangement  in  a 
product;  which  our  peculiar  roots  of  negative  unity  do  not. 
641.  The  linear  equation  of  article  636, 

V.  (f£;  +  a)/5  =  7, 

may  have  its  solution  thus  expressed  (compare  514,  559) : 

V.  yo     W^y  —  aS.ay 

In  general,  therefore,  the  six  roots  of  the  equation  q^-qa-\-  6, 
which  were  spoken  of  in  art.  637,  are  the  six  values  of  the  ex- 
pression, 

a        V.  ya         w         y-ur^aS  .ay 

where  w  is  some  one  of  the  six  roots  of  the  equation /(t6*^)  =0, 
in  article  636.  When  we  suppose  S .  ay  =  0,  as  in  638,  then  (by 
that  article)  two  of  the  six  values  of  w  vanish,  and  the  recent 
expression  for  q  becomes,  for  each,  illusory ;  but  the  same  article 
assigns  the  two  values  ji,  q^^  of  q^  which  answer  to  that  case. 
Under  the  same  supposition  (S.ay^O),  if  the  recently  consi- 
dered scalar  t  be  real,  the f)ur  other  values  of  w  give,  by  640, 
these  four  other  and  imaginary  values  of  q : 

?3=3^8+  V"^  ^\;  qi==qz-\^^q\; 
?5=  j's  +  /^  q%;  qt  =  q\-  \^'^q\\ 

where  j^a,  ^\^  j'sj  J%  are  four  real  quaternions,  namely : 

//=  f!  +  _J!2__  .„"-*' n    -3—\ 


k 
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642.  It  may  be  interesting  and  usefal  to  prove,  d  posteriori^ 
that  these /otir  imaginary  quaternions^  just  assigned,  are  in  fact 
symbolical  roots  of  the  proposed  quadratic  equation.   And  this  is 

easy.  For  since,  by  640,  the  symbol  V  - 1  is  here  commutative 
as  a  factor,  and  is  distinct  from  all  those  square  roots  of  negative 
unity  which  enter  into  the  expressions  of  real  quaternions,  such 
as  a  and  b  are  at  present  supposed  to  be,  the  equation 

breaks  up  into  the  two  following  real  equations^  or  equations  be- 
tween  realsy  which  it  is  necessary  and  sufficient  to  verify  : 

And  there  is  no  difficulty  in  proving  that  these  two  equations  are 
satisfied,  when,  retaining  the  recent  significations  of  the  other 
symbols,  we  suppose 

and  treat  \/y  as  a  new  scalar,  or  commutative  symbol,  such  that 

the  reality  of  this  scalar  \^y  being  here  again  unimportant. 

643.  If  we  now  choose  to  consider  the  following  supposition, 

^»  =  cV+7»<0, 

instead  of  that  opposite  supposition  of  inequality,  which  was  con- 
sidered in  640,  t  becomes  an  imaginary  scalar  of  the  form  ^'V^-1 
where  t'  is  real ;  and  the  two  expressions  of  638  for  qi  and  q^  be- 
come imaginary  quaternions^  but  are  stilly  by  639,  symbolical 
solutions  of  the  quadratic  equation  proposed  in  636.  At  the  same 
time  the  ordinary  quadratic  equation  referred  to  in  640,  namely, 

x«  -  (c  +  o*)  a:  +  ca^  +  7»  =  0, 

has  one  of  its  two  real  roots  positive^  the  other  root  being  still 
negative;  thus  one  of  the  two  roots  of  the  lately  mentioned  equa- 
dratic  in  ^,  namely. 
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y^  +  {c  +  a*)  y  +  Ca*  +  7*  "  0, 

remains  still  positive,  as  before,  but  the  other  becomes  now  it€- 
gative;  one  value  of  y  has  therefore  still  a  real  square  root,  as 
when  t  was  real,  but  the  other  value  oi  y/y  becomes  imaginary: 
and  finally,  in  641,  we  may  still  suppose  that  the  scalar  u  is  realy 
but  must  then  treat  v  as  an  imaginary  scalar  of  the  form 
vfy/-\y  t/  being  supposed  real.  Thus,  with  the  present  suppo- 
sitions, the  six  roots  of  the  quadratic  equation  if-qa-k^b  may  be 
collected  into  the  following  table: 

qi  =  qi^-V-  1  q\,  Jj »  j^i  -  /-  1  ?"i, 
qz  =  qz+^/^  q\  qi  =  q\- ^/^  fz, 

qb  =  ^'5  +  y'e,  q%  =  ?  5  -  ?  6 ; 

where  ^y'l,  ((\^  q\y  ^"3,  q\y  q\  are  six  real  quaternions^  expressed 
as  follows : 

q\  -  i  («  +  o't)  ;  ?'i  =  i«"'^'; 

^»  V99  ^nd  V  being  three  real  scalars,  namely, 

where  the  quantity  under  the  radical  sign  is  now  a  positive  sca- 
lar;  u=  Vyi,  if  yi  be  the  positive  root  of  the  lately  written  qua- 
dratic equation  in  y;  and  v  =  v -yaj  if  ^2  be  the  negative  root  of 
that  quadratic. 

644.   We  see,  however,  that  the  imaginary  solutions  of  the 
proposed  equation  in  quaternions  still  present  themselves  under 

the  GENERAL  FORM, 

q-q'^V~\q\ 

where  5^  and  g^'are  real  quaternions^  while  \/ - 1  is  still,  as  in  627, 
the  old  and  ordinary  imaginary  of  algebray  and  is  distinguished 
from  all  those  other  roots  0/ negative  unity  which  are  peculiar  to 
the  present  calculus,  l*\  by  its  not  denoting  any  real  line^  on  the 
plan  of  interpretation  which  we  adopt ;  and  1 1"<*,  by  its  being ^  as 
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a  factor,  commutative  with  every  other.  An  expression  of  this 
general  form  is  called  by  me  BiquHtbrnion.  The  theory  of  such 
biquaternions  is  as  necessary  and  important  a  complement  to  the 
theory  of  single  or  recU  quatemionSt  as  in  algebra  the  theory  of 
couples^  or  of  expressions  of  the  form 

where  a/  and  x"  denote  some  two  positive  or  negative  or  null  num- 
bers, is  to  the  theory  o(  single  or  real  numbers  or  quantities.  It 
is  admitted  that  the  doctrine  of  algebraic  equations  would  be  en* 
tirely  incomplete,  if  their  imaginary  rootSy  or  solutions  of  the 

above  written  and  well  known  couple  form  {x  +  v  -  ly),  were  to 
be  neglected,  or  kept  out  of  view.  And  in  like  manner  we  may  al- 
ready clearly  see,  from  the  foregoing  remarks  and  examples,  that 
no  theory  of  equations  in  quaternions  can  be  considered  as  com- 
plete, which  refuses  or  neglects  to  take  into  account  the  biqualer" 
nion  solutions  that  may  exist,  of  the  form  above  assigned,  in  any 
particular  or  general  inquiry.  The  subject  indeed  is  one  of  vast 
extent,  and  of  no  little  difficulty:  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  one 
which  will  amply  repay  the  labour  of  future  research. 

645.  To  give  a  numerical  example^  or  at  least  an  example 
with  numerical  coefficients^  let  us  take  the  quadratic  equation, 

g'  =  5gt4- 10;. 

Here  (see  636),  we  have  the  values,  a  =  6i,  6=  10;*,  and  there- 
fore a-5i,  c  =  -  25,  y  =  20;.     These  values  pve  (compare  638), 

a7  =  100A;  S  .  ay  =  0  ;  a»  =  - 25  ;  7'  =  -  400;  a-»7  =  -4f;=:-4A; 
/'  =  ca^  +  7 '  =  6  25  -  40  0  =  2  25 ;  /  =  1 5 ;  a- » <  =  -  3 1 ; 
9i  =  i(o»-4A  +  3i-)  =  4f-2A; 
92  =  H5i-4A-3i)«i-2A. 

Such  then  are,  in  this  example,  the  two  real  roots  of  the  qua- 
dratic. Accordingly  we  have,  by  the  values  of  the  squares  and 
products  of  ijk^ 

(4t  -  2A)»  =  -  20  =  5  (4i  -  2A)i  +  10;', 
(i-2A)'  =  -5=5(i-2A)t+10y; 

and  therefore,  with  the  recent  expressions  for  ^1,  q^^ 

j,«  =  bqii  +  1  Oy  ;  q^^  =  5y2t  +  1 0;. 
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646.  Proceeding  to  investigate  the  four  imaginary  roots  of 
the  same  quadratic,  or  the  fou^different  biquatermons  which  sa- 
tisfy it,  we  are  (by  640,  641, 642)  to  seek  the  two  real  and  posi- 
tive  numbers,  u\  t;^,  which  are  the  values  of  y  in  the  ordinary 
quadratic  equation, 

0  =  y«+  (c  +  a%  +  ca*  +  7% 
that  is,  here, 

0  =  y«-50y  +  225;  giving  tt'  =  6,  »»  =  41. 

Hence 

ttM  a'  =  -20;  r»+ a*  =  + 20;and  by  641, 

and  finally  the  four  biquaternion  solutions  of  the  equation  ^^ 
5^'  +10/  may  be  thus  written  : 

?3=2(«-*)+— 2-0+^^5 
?4  =  2(*-*) 2"^   "^•'^' 

5,.     -V     3v-5,       .. 
!7e=2^*"*"^ 2~^     -^^^ 

where  v  -  5  is  to  be  treated  as  an  ordinary  or  scalar  imaginary. 

647.  To  verify  that  each  of  these  biquaternion  expressions 
does  in  fact  satisfy  the  proposed  quadratic  equation,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  shew,  on  the  plan  of  642,  that  the  four  real  or  singU 
quaternions,  q\y  9%,  q't^  q\^  satisfy  the^bur  following  equations : 

?V-y'3'  =  5(?'3i+10y;y,/,  +  yW,  =  5/,i; 
q\''q\'  =  5gf,i+l0j;  (/,fs  +  ^.q\-^5qr,i. 

And  accordingly  it  will  be  found  that  the  common  value  of  each 

5 
member  of  the  first  of  these  equations  is--(5+j);  of  the  se- 
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cond,  —5—  (t  -  A) ;  of  the  third,  -^  (5  -  9^)  ;  and  of  the   fourth, 

15i/5 

— - —  (i  +  k).    We  find,  therefore,  a  posteriori^  that 

q^^^qzi^  10;;  q^--bqS^  IQ;'; 
?5*  =  5?6»  +  IQ; ;  ^5'  =  6g,i  +  10;. 

648.  To  exemplify  the  case  of  643,  let  us  consider  this  other 
quadratic  equation, 

f  =  qi  +/ 

Here  a=ifb  =j,  and  therefore  a  =  t,  c  =  -  1,  y  =  2;,  o'  =  -  1,  7*  = 
-4,  ay  =  2A,  a-'  =  -i,  a'^y  =  -  2A,  Ca^  +  y'^  1  -  4  =  - 3  =  /»  =  -t^; 
80  that  t  becomes  imaginary,  and  =  v^~  3,  but  f  real,  and  =  ^^3. 
At  the  same  time,  c  +  a'  =  -  2,  and  the  quadratic  in  y  becomes 
0  =  y'-2y-3  =  (y-3)(y4  1);  we  have  thus  u=  \/3,  r=\/rr, 
v'=  1,  tt'  +  a'  =  2,  r'2  -  a'  =  2.  Thus  the  six  real  quaternions,  y'l, 
&c.,  of  the  article  above  cited,  become,  in  this  example, 

• 

,      i     k     „      -/3 

(7>2"2'^'"*^^^-^^' 

The  two  real  roots  of  the  proposed  quadratic  are,  therefore, 

y  =  i(.--*)±i(l+;); 

and  the  four  imaginary  roots,  or  the  four  biquaternion  solutions, 
are  given  by  the  expressions : 

where  v^-  3  is  the  old  imaginary  so  denoted,  and  is  not  here  to 
be  interpreted  as  any  real  line.  It  is  easy  to  verify  the  fact  of 
calculation,  that  each  of  these  siz  values  of  ^  gives  ^'  =  qi-^j- 

649.  More  generally  let 

where  a  and  /3  shall  be  supposed  to  denote  any  two  rectangular 

2  T 
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vectors.  Then  a  =  o,  6  =  /3,  c  =  aS7  =  2p,  ^  =  o*+ 4^^  (y  +  o«)' 
+  4/3»  =  0,  tt«  =  Ta«  +  2T|3,  r«  =  Ta*  -  2Tj3,  and  the  six  valDes  of 
q  are  included  in  the  three  expressions  following : 

I.  |  +  a-*/3±ia-^(a*+4^«)*; 

ll.i(l  +  U^){a±(a«  +  2T^)»); 
lll.i(l.U^){a±(a'-2T^)*). 

Of  these  expressions,  the  third  gives  always  two  imaginary  qua- 
ternions, because  a'  -  2Tj3  is  always  negative ;  and  according  as 
Ta'  is  <  or  >  2T/3,  and  therefore  a*  +  4/3' <  or  >  0,  we  shall  have 
two  real  quaternions  from  the  second  expression,  and  two  imagi- 
nary vectors  from  the  first ;  or  else  two  real  vectors  from  the  first 
expression,  and  two  imaginary  quaternions  from  the  second.  It 
may  be  noted  that  when  a^  +  4)3'  <  0,  the  two  real  quaternion  roots 
qf  the  quadratic  equation  have  a  common  tensor ^  =  ^  T/3 ; 
whereas,  when  a*  +  4|3*  >  0,  the  two  real  vector  roots  have  unequal 
tensorsy  or  lengths,  one  tensor  being  greater  and  the  other  being 
less  than  v^  T/3 ;  which  is,  however,  still  the  geometrical  mean 
between  them.  And  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  distinction  between 
these  two  cases  corresponds  to  the  imaginariness  or  rea/ftyof  the 
intersections  of  the  sphere  and  right  line^  whose  equations  are, 
respectively, 

/o'  =  S .  o/t>,  and  V.  op  =  /3. 

650.  It  may  also  be  worth  while  to  observe,  that  since 

q^-qa  =  -q(a-q)=(r-a)r/i{r  =  a-qy 

the  method  given  in  the  foregoing  articles  (636,  &c.),  for  resolv- 
ing a  quadratic  equation  in  quaternions  of  the  form  q^^qa-^  b, 
serves  also  to  resolve  a  quadratic  of  this  other  form,  r^=^cw  +  b; 
and  that  if  a  and  b  be  the  same  given  quaternions  in  these  two 
equations,  each  of  the  six  roots^  q^  of  one^  will  be  connected  with 
a  rooty  f ,  o/the  other^  by  the  relations^ 

q+r  =  a;qr  =  -b. 

Conversely,  this  last  system  qf  two  equations  between  two  qua- 
ternions, q  and  r,  in  which  their  sum  and  product  are  given,  may 
be  resolved  by  the  foregoing  methods.     And  we  see  that  there 
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will  be,  in  general,  two  recti  systems^  and  Jour  imaginary  systems^ 
or  pairs,  of  quaternions  satisfying  the  conditions. 

651.  One  way  in  which  such  a  quadratic  equation  may  pre- 
sent itself  in  a  research  is  the  following.  Let  it  be  required  to 
estimate  the  yalue,  or  to  change  the  form,  of  the  following  con- 
tinued FRACTION, 

the  notation  implying  that 

b  b 


Ml  = j«a  = ,  &C.; 

a  +  tio  a  +  tfi 


and  a,  b,  Wo  being  here  any  three  given  quaternions,  but  x  being 
a  positive  whole  number.  Assume  at  pleasure  any  two  quater- 
nions, ^1,  q% ;  then  because,  by  supposition. 


we  shall  have 


tt*4i  +  ?i  =  (6  +  ?iQ  +  qiUx)  (a  +  tix)- \ 
Ux*  1  +  ?» =  (ft  +  y^a  +  gattx)  (a  +  Ux)'\ 


and  therefore, 

ttx4i  -t-  ga      ft  +  y»q+  g2t<jr^      ga'^ft  +  g  +  tf-c     .1 

ttx*i  +  <?i ""  ft  +  yia  +  qiUx'^^^gi'^b ^a  +  Us- 

If,  then,  we  suppose  that  gi  and  g^  are  any  two  roots  (real  or 
imaginary)  of  the  guadratic  eguation  in  quaternions^ 

g^  =  ga  +  b9  or  j-a  +  y^ft, 
so  that 

gr^'ft  +  a=y„  y2''ft  +  ^  =  <?a» 

and  if  we  make,  for  abridgment, 

Vx  = ^,  80  that  Vo  = ^, 

we  shall  have 

Vx+i  =  ya^x^rS  and  therefore  rx=  ya't^oyf; 

which  is  the  transformation  that  we  desired  to  effect,  and  from 

2  t2 
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which  the  continued  fraction  ti«  can  easily  be  deduced,  by  the 
formula, 

652.  A  less  elementary  mode  of  accomplishing  the  same 
transformation,  but  one  which  it  is  instructive  to  notice,  is  the 
following.     Assuming 

61     ft,  bs        No:     -^  X  (ax  +  c)  + -^x6x 

'    fli  +  a,  +  *  '  *  a,  +  c    Dx    Dx  (^x  +  c)  +  IT^bJ 

and  changing  c  to  &x^i  (^x^i  +  c)'S  and  t<x  to  tfx+i,  we  obtain  the 
following  equations  infinite  differences^  with  gtieUemian  coeffi- 
cients and  variables : 

JV^x.i  =  N'^x  +  N"xbxy  J^x.i  =  N'x, 
together  with  the  initial  conditions, 

which  allow  us  to  suppose 

Making  next 

ax  =  ay  bx  =  bf  c=tia, 
we  have 

Nx  =  N'x(a-¥Uo)  +  N'x.ib,Dx  =  iyx{a  +  Uo)-hD'x-ib, 
N'x.i^N'xa-^N'x.ib,  Dx.^^D'xa^Dfx.ib; 

and  may  thus  be  led  to  assume 

N'x  =  Iqx'  +  iwya',  D'x  =  Iqi'  +  f»V» 

g'l  =  a  +  yr*6,  y,  =  a  +  ya"*6» 
Z+  m  =  1,  /yi  +  1W92  =  0,  /'+  m'=  0,  /'y,  +  w'grj  =  1 ; 

whence  are  obtained  the  values, 

/'  =  -m'=(yi-gr,)-». 

Hence  we  are  conducted  to  express  the  continued  fraction  Ux  as 
the  quotient  of  the  two  following  expressions, 

Nx  =  Iqx'  (ji  +  tto)  +  mq^'  (gr,  +  tlo), 
Dx  =  /  Vi'  (yi  +  tto)  +  m'qt'  (ya  +  tto) ; 
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and  this  may  suggest  the  consideration  of  another  and  auxiliary 
quotient,  v^,  n^hich  in  this  process  is  defined  by  the  formula 
(which  in  the  foregoing  article  was  deduced), 

for  thus  we  deduce,  by  the  present  process,  a  relation  between  «x 
and  Vx  (which  in  the  former  article  was  defined  to  exist),  since 
we  find  that 

/  b  Y       Nx  __  l^mvs  ^-giiqi-qty'+qiigi'gtY'Vs 

as  before. 

653.  As  an  example,  let  a  =  t,  b'=j,  tto*=  0,  so  that  the  con- 
tinued fraction  becomes 


u,  =  (j^)'o. 


Here  the  quadratic  equation  becomes  q^  -  qi  +  J,  as  in  article 
648 ;  and  by  that  article,  its  two  real  roots  are  the  following : 

whence,  by  651, 

To  transform  these  powers,  or  the  corresponding  powers  of  the 
two  quaternion  roots  of  the  quadratic,  I  observe  that  those  two 
roots  are  versors,  the  tensor  of  each  being  unity,  Tqi  =  Tq%  - 1 ; 
which  agrees  with  a  remark  made  in  649,  the  /3  of  that  article 
being  here  a  vector-unit,  namely,  7'.     We  have  also, 

^?.4=^(-?a);  UVy.=  t4i-*;   lJVi-q,)  =  zll^, 


and,  therefore, 


?/-(-l)'(«o«y+ 


V3 


xir    k-i+j  .    XV 


V3 


V3 


sin 


a!ir\ 


arir     k-i-j  .    xw 


r 
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^  — 3—  r"  f)  )• 

Thus 

t7o  =  -  A,  Vi  = «,  t?2  =  -  1  ;  »3  =  +  A,  t74  =  -  f,  »»  =  +!; 

Vc  =  -  ii  t;,  =  t,  Va  =  - 1 ;  &c. ; 
and  generally, 

Hence,  as  a  verification,  by  the  last  formula  of  601, 

tto  =  (1  -  t7o)-*  (Ml -ja)  «-(!  +  *)-»  (ftg'i  +  j'i)  =  0 ; 
and  by  continuing  to  apply  that  formula,  we  find 

W3=  (1  - *)-»  (A?i -?2)  =  -(!  +  *)  ?»=*-«; 

tt5=(l-l)-»(g'i-?a)  =  0-»(l +»  =  (»; 

after  which  the  values  of  the  continued  fraction  rectfr,  in  the  ft 
riodf 

because  we  have  here 

Accordingly,  division  gives,  directly, 


^_^.  -,  _2._A.  ..    .; 

OD 


«.=  ^  =  a>;    ti.--^=0;    «,  =  <  =  *,  &c. 
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654.  To  exemplify  now  the  use  of  the  imaginary  roots  of 
the  same  quadratic  equation, 

let  us  suppose,  as  by  648  we  are  allowed  to  do,  that  qi  and  qt 
are  the  two  following  imaginary  vectors : 

qi  =  zi-kj  q^^z'^i-k; 
where  z^^d  +  t/-3)  «(- 1)*=  (cos  +  \/-n"gin)  ^; 

the  old  imaginary  of  algebra  being  here  the  one  employed,  so 
that  z  is  commutative  in  multiplication  (compare  640,  644).  As 
a  preliminary  verification,  we  have, 

(^t-*)«  =  -«»-l  =  -2r=(zt-A)i+y, 

so  that  the  recent  expressions  qi,  q2  do  in  fact  satisfy  the  quadra- 
tic.    They  give 


3    ' 


Vjn-i  =  ?»**  yr^  =  (-  ^)"  =  (cos  ^'v/- 1  sin) 

^^-1  y —         2nir 

(1  -  v^n.iY'  = 2^  (cos  -  v^-  I  sin)  -^  ' 

2  sin  —r— 


(1  -  t?2i.-i)"*  t7«,.i  = 2^  (cos  +  v^-  I  sin)  -^» 

2sin  — 

and  therefore  by  the  last  formula  of  651,  with  the  present  values 
of  Ji,  q%,  we  have 

«im-i=-i(?i  +  <?2)  +  — g-  (?i  -  ?a)  cot -y- 
=  A+«(-i  +  '^cot^)=*-t ^— » 

«J  .    Hit 

an  expression  from  which  the  imaginary  symbol  has  disappeared. 
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and  which  gives  the  following  real  values  qfike  eanimued/rae* 
tion^  Uxf  for  odd  values  of  x : 

th  =  kj    tl9  =  A  - 1,    tin  =  00,  &c. ; 

agreeing  perfectly  with   the  results  of  the  foregoing  artidet 

although  here  deduced  by  the  help  of  the  two  imaginary  veeian 

{zi-kf  z'^t-A),  which  have  been  taken  as  the  two  values  ofq^ 

and  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  vectors  of  the  two  imaginary 

POINTS  OF  INTERSECTION  ofthe  Sphere  p^^S.ipf  and  the  righi 

line  V.  ip  '=j\  which  line  is  situated  wholly  exterior  to  the  sphere 

(compare  649). 

655.  Again,  to  calculate  the  values  ofthe  same  continued 

fraction,  w^f  for  even  values  of  x,  by  the  help  of  the  same  two 

imaginary  vectors,  q^  ^a*  we  may  proceed  as  follows.     Since,  by 

651, 

(us  +  q%)  (Us  +  yO"*  =  rx  =  qt'  Vo  qi' ; 
and 

t7o=  (uo  +  ja)  (tto  +  ji)**  =  JajrS  bccausc  llo  =  0 ; 
we  have  therefore 

and  finally 

as  a  general  expression  for  the  value  of  the  continued  fraction 


•-(,^r». 


^ 


qi  and  ^s  being  still  any  two  roots  of  the  quadratic  equation, 

q^'^qa-k-  b. 
In  the  present  example, 

and  the  formula  gives, 

11^  =  ,•  -  (:5» -  2-")- » (^'•* » -  r"->)  A 


*  =  I  -  AJ  sin  ^ — 5-^  cosec  -^, 


/ 
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the  imaginary  symbol  disappearing  here  again.  And  accord- 
ingly,  this  last  expression  gives  the  values, 

or, 

tto=0,  th^iik-i),  tt4  =  -t,  ti6  =  0,  &c., 

as  found  in  article  653.  The  method  of  the  present  article  may 
also  be  applied  to  the  case  of  odd  values  of  x,  and  gives,  for  such 
values,  the  expression, 

.   ,   (n-l)ir 

as  in  654.  And  the  other  pair  of  imaginary  roots  of  the  quadra- 
tic, which  was  determined  in  648;  would  be  found  to  give  still 
the  same  real  results. 

656.  It  may  be  considered  as  still  more  remarkable  that  we 
are  even  at  liberty  to  employ  one  real  and  one  imaginary  root  of 
the  quadratic,  in  order  to  calculate  the  real  values  of  the  conti- 
nued fraction :  the  imaginary  symbol  still  disappearing,  when  the 
prescribed  operations  are  performed.  For  example,  if  we  sup- 
pose, with  the  recent  signification  of;?,  but  with  a  new  selection 
of  the  pair  of  roots  employed, 

we  shall  have, 

.     V        .  • —    .  X  2nir 

yf  *•  =  (-  2?)-*  =  (cos  +  V  -  1  Sin)  — ^ ; 

q.'^'i  =  (-  z)'^  (A^»  -  0  =  A  (cos  +  \/n;  sin) ^^^"^^"^ 

-t  (cos+  v-lsm) 


3  ' 


^  2n7r      i-i-k   .    2nw 


?» 


-tn-i  _ 


=  C08 


2{n-l)7r     i-j-k   .    2{n-l)v 
—  3— ^ -73- ""  — 3       ' 
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But  by  655,  we  have  the  formula, 

comparing  then  the  coefficients  of  \/ZT^  we  find 

,     .    ,    .    (2n-l)ir  2iiir 

ttsH*  =  t  •  AJ  sm  ^-^  cosec  -^ 

«5  9 

.     ,    .    (n+l)ir  Hit 

=  t  -  a;  sin  ^ — 5"^—  cosec  —  , 

as  in  the  article  just  cited.  Or  we  might  have  compared  the  real 
parts  (those  independent  of  the  ordinary  y/- 1),  in  the  same  ge^ 
neral  formula,  and  so  have  obtained  the  same  result,  under  the 
form, 

k-i+j         ,    .    2nw     h-i+j..   .    2nir    .    .    2(»-2)ir. 

because  this  last  product  would  easily  be  found  to  be 

B  J3"**"*  -  (real  part  of)  yf***- 

Or  we  may  write,  at  once, 

ti*.sin-y-  =  f  •-!  +  -^J  (ya*  "-^i*-'). 

and  the  imaginary  symbol  will  still  be  found  to  disappear,  and 
the  same  real  result  as  before  be  obtained,  when  the  proper  re- 
ductions are  made,  in  the  manner  indicated  above. 

657.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  such  calculations  as 
these  with  biguatemionsy  or  with  mixed  expressions  involving 
ijk  and  t/~l,  are  sometimes  very  delicate,  and  require  great  cau- 
tion, from  the  following  circumstance,  to  which  nothing  analo- 
gous occurs  in  the  theory  of  pure  or  single  or  reiJ  quaternions. 
This  circumstance  is  that  the  product  of  two  biquatbrnions 
may  vanish^  without  either  ^tor  separately  vanishing.  To  give 
a  very  simple  example,  the  product 

(*+  t/-l)(A-  V-1)  =  A*  +  1«0. 
ile  h  -f  ^- 1  and  i-  V-1  most  each  be  considered  as  different 
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from  zerOf  if  k  be  still  one  of  the  peculiar  symbols  of  this  calcu- 
lus,  while  ^- 1  is  the  old  imaginary.    We  might  therefore  write 

(A  +  a/H)-!  0  =  (*-  a/H")  y, 

where  q  is  an  arbitrary  quaternion,  not  necessarily  equal  to  zero. 
In  the  recent  question,  we  might  in  like  manner  have  written, 

q  being  an  arbitrary  quaternion,  reducible  to  the  real  kind  :  be- 
cause, by  the  rules  of  this  calculus,  we  have 


(^T-- 


And  thus  it  might  appear  that  an  arbitrary  addition  would  be 
made  to  the  value  lately  found  for  Ut^t^.  Such  arbitrary  addition 
might  indeed  present  itself,  in  some  other  investigation  with  At- 
quatemions.  But  in  the  example  of  the  foregoing  article,  we 
knew,  by  the  nature  of  the  question^  that  the  Jinal  and  reduced 
expression  for  the  continued  fraction,  Ux^  could  contain  no  ima^ 
ginary  term.  We  were  therefore,  in  this  case^  justified  in  adopt- 
ing those  reductions,  which  caused  the  symbol  V"!  to  disappear, 
and  which  we  found  to  be  consistent  among  themselves.  Still 
the  remark  of  the  present  article  may  shew,  how  cautiously  it 
might  become  needful  to  proceed  in  other  cases,  where  no  such 
check  was  previously  known  to  exist,  on  the  results  of  operations 
with  biquaternions,  in  which  anything  like  division  is  involved. 
658.  In  the  example  of  art  653,  it  was  supposed  that  tio »  0. 
But  if  we  had  considered,  more  generally,  the  continued  fraction. 


-■{£)''■ 


where  c  « tio  "*  any  real  and  given  quaternion,  while  qi  and  ^a 
shall  still  be  supposed  to  denote,  as  in  653^  the  two  real  roots 
of  the  quadratic  equation  q^^^qi-^-j^  we  might  then  calculate  the- 
value  of  tix  by  the  two  last  formula  of  651,  combined  with  the 
following  initial  value  of  Vx : 

Vo  =  {q%  +  c)  (ji  +  cy\ 
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And  because  the  quadratic  gives, 

?*=?'«  + 2;  =  (?»+»«+ 2/=  ?  0-1)-*. 

and  in  like  manner, 

we  see  that  the  common  value  of  the  sixth  powers  of  all  the  six 
roots  q  is  unity,  a  result  which  may  easily  be  otherwise  proved, 
from  the  expressions  assigned  in  former  articles,  for  each  of  those 
roots  in  particular.     Thus, 

and  the  values  of  the  continued  fraction  form  still  a  period  of  six 
terms.  Indeed  if  it  happen  that  the  quaternion  c  is  a  real  root 
of  this  other  quadratic  equation, 

so  that  either 

c  =  -ji  =  -i(l+t+j-*), 
or 

c  =  -y,=  -J(-l+t-j-ft), 

we  shall  then  have 


X 


and  the  value  of  the  continued  fraction  will  become,  in  this  case, 
constant.  But  for  every  other  real  value  of  c,  the  fraction  circu- 
lateSf  as  above. 

659.  The  following  is  an  example  of  a  continued  fraction  of 
the  foregoing  form,  which  converges  generally  to  a  limits  instead 
of  circulating  in  a  period.    Let  there  be  now, 


■    "-=(S^' 


c  still  denoting  some  real  and  given  quaternion,  as  the  initial  va- 
lue of  the  fraction.    The  quadratic  in  q  becomes  now 
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of  which  the  two  real  and  the  four  imaginary  roots  have  been  al- 
ready assigned.  Attending  only  to  the  former,  we  have  by 
645,  651, 

gri  =  4i-2i,  q%  =  i-  2A, 

ro  =  (c  + 1  -  2A)  (c  +  4i  -  2h)'\ 

t;,-(t-2A)*t;o(4t-2A)-', 

Here 

T(4t-2A)=2V6;T(i-2*)=  V5; 
and  therefore 

Tji  =  2T5r, ;  Tt?^  =  2*  Tt?o. 

If  we  suppose  that  c  is  a  real  root  of  this  new  quadratic, 

c»+5a«  10/, 
so  that  either 

cs-.^jr=2£~4»,  or  c  =  -yt"2A-»> 

then  in  the  first  case  we  shall  have 

and  in  the  second  case, 

In  these  two  caseSf  then,  the  value  of  the  continued  fraction  re- 
mains constant  (as  in  the  example  at  the  end  of  658) ;  in  fact 
these  two  real  values  of  the  initial  quaternion  c  give 


5t+    "  '  \^*+/ 


c*^c. 


In  fact  if  we  assume  «o "  2ifc  -  4t,  we  find 

tti  =  10y(5i  +  tro)-*  =  lQ;(2*  +  E)-»--2;(2*  +  t)  =  2i--4t, 

and  similarly  for  all  subsequent  values  of  ti,;  or  if,  on  the  other 
band,  we  assume  the  initial  value,  Uo^2k- 1,  we  find 

tr,«10;(2*  +  40-»-6>(*+2i)-»=-j(*  +  2i)»2i-t, 

and  the  fraction  will  still  be  constant.     In  every  other  case^ 
that  is,  for  every  other  assumed  and  real  quaternion  value  of  c, 
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the  value  of  the  fraction  n^ill  varyy  Ux^i  being  always  different 
from  tt,;  but  this  value  will  converge  to  a  definite  quaternioni 
namely,  to  2k  - 1,  as  its  limit :  for  we  shall  have, 

It  might  then,  perhaps,  seem  not  too  fanciful  to  say,  that  these 
two  values, 

2k  -  tj  and  2k  -  4t, 

correspond  respectively  to  positions  of  stable  and  unstable  equi- 
librium^ for  the  continued  fraction  t^x  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  the  present  article.  If  we  set  out  with  assuming  either^  we 
shall  never  leave  that  assumed  position,  or  value :  but  if  we  begin 
with  any  other  Uo9  the  fraction  will  tend  indefinitely  to  become 
equal  to  the  stable  value^  2k  - 1,  and  will  not  tend  to  equality  with 
the  unstable  value,  2k  -  4t. 

660.  If  the  initial  value  c,  of  the  fraction  considered  in  the 
foregoing  article,  be  assumed  equal  to  a  vector  ^o  perpendicular 
toj\  so  that 

Uo=C  =  po=  ixo  +  Azo, 

where  Xq  and  Zo  may  be  regarded  as  the  rectangular  co-ordinates 
of  a  point  Pq  in  the  plane  of  xz  ;  then 

lA-rz/c  \'  L^   y       lO[(5  +  Xo)k''Zoi) 

SO  that  we  may  write, 

til  =  pi  =  ixi  +  kzi  =  the  vector  of  Pi, 

the  new  or  derived  point  Pi  being,  like  the  assumed  point  Po,  in 
the  plane  of  xz  or  of  iky  but  having  its  coordinates  therein  deter- 
mined by  the  two  expressions, 

-10^ ^    10(5  +  a?o) 

*'  "  (5  +  XoY  +  V*  ^'     (5  +  XoY  +  V' 

In  like  manner,  from  thisy^r^^  derived  point  Pi,  we  may  pass  to 
a  second  derived  point  Pj,  of  which  the  vector  and  the  co-ordinates 
are,  respectively, 

tt,  =  p,=  t>a+ Aza, 
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a:3  = 


-lOzi 


Za  = 


10(5  4a;i) 


(5  +  a?i)»  +  z^'    '     (5  +  x^^  +  2ri»  • 


so  that,  by  substitution  of  the  recent  values  for  Xx^  Zi,  we  have 
these  other  values : 


ar3  = 


-4(aro  +  5) 


(a:o+5)»+(2o-2y 


;-2^  =  2+ 


4(^0-2) 


(aro+5)«  +  (Zo-2)2* 


If  we  assume  o^o^-^,  '2^o  =  2,  we  shall  have,  by  these  formulae, 
a:i  =  -4,  Zi  =  2,  ar3  =  -4,  j?a  =  2,  &c.;  or  if  we  assume  aro  =  -l, 
2:0  =  2,  thena;i  =  ~l,  2r,«=2,  a;a«-l,  2ra»:2,  &c.;  but  if  we  begin 
with  an^  oM^r  initial  values  of  x  and  z^  the  results  of  the  suc- 
cessive substitutions  will  give  a  series  of  varying  values  for  those 
co-ordinates :  for  the  equations 


-\0z 


10  (5  + a;) 
(5  +  a:)»+^'  "  "  (5  +  a:)»  +  2:*' 


:»  ^ 


give 


(5  +  a?)a:+^«  =  0,  (5  +  a:)'  +  z«  =  5(5  +  ar), 
and  therefore 

0  =  2,  a;>  +  5ar  +  4«0,  aj=-l,  or  =  -4. 

We  may  however  prove,  even  without  quaternions,  what  the 
analysis  of  the  foregoing  article  enables  us  at  once  to  foresee, 
namely,  that  if  f^  and  Fa  be  the  two  fixed  points  whose  co-ordi- 
nates are  respectively  (-4,  2)  and  (•  1,  2),  then  any  other  as- 
sumed initial  point  Pq  will  have  its  ultimate  derivative  at  the  lat" 
ter  of  the  two  fixed  points,  as  a  Umiting  position :  or  in  symbols 
that 


In  fact  we  have 


p    =Fa. 


PoFi*  =  {Xo  +  4)»  +  (2^0  -  2)%  PoFa»  =  (Xq  +  1)'  +  (Zo  -  2)', 

and  similarly. 


But 


PiFi»  =  (/Pi  +  4y  +  (Z,  -  2)»,   PxFa»  -(«,  +  !)»+  (Zi  -  2)«. 


and  hence,  after  a  few  other  easy  reductions,  we  find  that 
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and  therefore  that 

Pi  Fa  -J-  Pi  Fi  =  i  Po  Fa  -i-  PoF,. 

Hence 


P«F,  -T-  PnFi  =  2-"Po  Fa  -7-  PoFi ; 

and  therefore,  unless  it  happen  that  the  assumed  initial  point  co- 
incides with  the  fixed  point  Fi,  the  derived  point  p«  must  tend  to 
coincide  with  the  other  fixed  point  f,;  or  in  symbols,  at  the  limit, 

Pgo  F3  =  0,  and  p,  =  Fa,  as  above. 

And  the  law  of  this  approach^  of  the  point  Pn  to  its  limiting  po- 
sition, is  at  the  same  time  seen  to  be  the  continual  bisection  of 
the  quotient^  of  its  distances  from  the  two  fixed  points. 

661.  The  recent  calculations  with  co-ordinates^  by  which 
this  law  and  limit  have  been  established,  are  no  doubt  suflEiciently 
easy :  yet  1  think  that  they  cannot  compete  in  simplicity  with 
the  quaternion  method,  which  expresses  both  (and  indeed  also 
other  and  more  general  results,  depending  on  other  suppositions 
respecting  the  initial  value  c),  by  the  formula  of  659, 

Tt;,-2-'Tro; 

where  the  quaternion  Vo  is  the  initial  quotient,  and  Vx  is  the  va- 
riable quotient,  of  the  two  vectors  drawn  from  the  fixed  points 
to  the  point  p.  The  formulae  of  the  article  just  cited  give  also 
easily, 

and  therefore 

Ui?a«  =  Ut?o,  Ut;a«.i  =  Uri. 

An  interesting  geometrical  interpretation  may  be  assigned  to 
these  last  results.  For,  from  the  geometrical  significations  just 
now  stated,  of  the  quaternions  Vq,  Vx}  combined  with  the  princi- 
ples of  art.  321,  &c.,  it  may  be  easily  inferred  that  the  alternate 
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points,  To,  Pa,  P4,  .  .  P31,,  .  .  are  all  situated  on  one  common  circle 
passing  through  the  two  fixed  points  ;  and  that  in  like  manner, 
the  other  series  0/ alternate  points,  Pi,  p,,  P5,  &c.,  are  all  situated 
on  another  circular  circumference,  which  contains  also  the  two 
fixed  points  Fi  and  Fa.  Accordingly,  we  may  confirm  this  result 
by  the  method  of  co-ordinates,  by  shewing  that  the  values  found 
in  660  for  ar,  and  z,  give, 

ara'+Za'  +  ^Xa      V  +  Zq^  +  6a?o 
Z2-2         "  2ro-2        * 

As  a  numerical  example,  if  we  place  the  initial  point  Po  at  the 
origin  of  vectors,  we  shall  have  the  following  co-ordinates,  for 
points  of  the  two  alternate  series : 

/-20  50\  /-500     1050\ 

Po=(0,0);  P,-(^,29J;    P*  =  (-Mr'    54rj' 

PI=(0,2);P,=  ^^^2);    p,  =  ^I^,  2); 

so  that  Po,  P2}  and  P4,  are  situated  on  the  circle  of  which  the 
equation  is 

and  which  evidently  passes  through  the  fixed  points  (-  4,  2)  and 
(-1,2);  while  Pi,  Ps,  and  p^  are  on  the  straight  line 

2:  =  2, 

which  passes  through  the  same  pair  of  fixed  points,  and  must  be 
regarded  as  the  limit  of  a  circle. 

662.  As  regards  the  general  relation  between  the  two  circu- 
lat  loci,  considered  in  the  preceding  article,  it  may  suffice  to 
observe  that  if  o  be  the  origin  6i  vectors,  and  if  we  introduce  the 
symbols  ici  and  k%  to  denote  the  vectors  of  the  two  fixed  points, 
making 

ici  »  OFi  =  2A  -  4t,    iCa«OFa  =  2A-t, 

we  shall  have,  by  659,  660, 

and  therefore, 

2u 
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w&ere  Xo»  VoKi-a  certain  vector  oLo  in  the  plane  of  lA,  namely 
(see  the  Fourth  Lecture)  the  fourth  proportional  to  the  three 
vectors  po  -  ki9  /Oo  -  k^  and  ki,  or  to  ki  -  po9  ks  -  /009  and  ki,  that  is, 
to  PoFi)  PoF2,  and  oFi,  which  are  lines  in  the  same  given  plane. 
But  we  have  also  (compare  651,  661)  in  the  present  question, 

Vi  =  (pi  -  IC2)  {p\  -  iCi)"^  =  (1C2  -  pi)  (iCi  -  pi)"^  =  PiFa  -i-  PjFi ; 

thuSi  equating  the  angles  of  the  two  quaternions  Vi  and  ksX^'S 
which  have  been  proved  to  have  equal  versors^  we  find  that  the 
angle  FiPiFs  in  the  second  circular  segment^  or  the  angle  sub- 
tended at  the  derived  point  Pi  by  the  fixed  line  FiFs,  or  the  rota- 
tion from  PiFi  to  P1F2,  is  equal  to  the  rotation  from  Ao  to  k^  or 
from  OLo  to  0F2 ;  while  the  rotation  from  ki  to  \o»  or  from  ofi  to 
OLo,  is  equal  (by  the  above-mentioned  propor^tbuo/tfy)  to  the  ro- 
tation from  Ki  -/Oo  to  1C2  -po>  or  from  PoFi  to  P0F2,  or  to  the  angle 
F1P0F2  in  the  Jirst  circular  segment^  which  the  same  fixed  line 
F1F3  subtends  at  the  assumed  point  Pq.  But  the  sum  of  the  two 
rotations,  from  ki  to  Xo  and  from  Xo  to  1C2,  is  equal  to  the  rotation 
from  jci  to  K2i  or  from  ofi  to  of,,  or  to  the  fixed  angle  FiOFs  which 
the  same  fixed  line  subtends  at  the  origin  o.  The  following  is 
therefore  the  required  relation  between  the  two  circular  loci,  or 
between  the  angles  subtended  therein,  by  the  common  chord 
F1F2 :  ^^the  sum  of  these  two  angles^  in  the  two  circles^  or  in  those 
segments  of  them  which  contain  alternately  the  successive  and 
derived  points  p,  is  equal  to  the  fixed  angle  at  the  origin  ;*'  or  in 
symbols, 

F1P0F2  +  F1P1F2  =  FiOF,. 

If  this  formula  should  give  a  negative  value  for  an  angle,  tjie 
fixed  angle  F1OF2  being  considered  as  positive^  it  would  imply 
that  the  derived  point  which  is  the  vertex  of  that  angle  lies  in  a 
segment  situated  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  fixed  line  F,Fa. 

663.  The  following  is  a  shorter  mode  of  obtaining  the  same 
result.  In  general,  let  ic,  k  be  any  two  vectors,  and  v  any  qua- 
ternion coplanar  with  ic,  so  that 

S.ric  =  0,  t;ic  =  -Ktt;»c"»cKr. 
Then 
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and  therefore,  if  k  be  also  a  line  in  the  plane  (or  perpendicular  to 
the  axis)  of  Vf  so  that  S  •  Vk  «  0,  we  shall  have  the  formula, 

where  the  angles  are  to  be  interpreted  as  rotations^  and  added 
with  their  proper  siffnsy  as  such.  Applying  this  result  to  the 
expressions  for  Vo,  Vi,  assigned  in  the  foregoing  article,  we  might 
infer  at  once,  that  (with  this  interpretation  of  the  angles^  as  ro- 
tations, which  will  not  always  coincide  with  that  adopted  in  the 
Fourth  Lecture)  the  following  relation  holds  good : 

which  agrees  with  that  recently  found.  As  an  example,  when 
we  suppose  that  Po  is  at  o,  or  that  po »  0,  then  Vo  =  KsKfS  and  the 
last  formula  gives  ZVi^O;  and  accordingly  we  saw  in  661  that 
in  this  particular  case  the  alternate  derived  points  Pi,  Ps,  Ps*  ^^ 
situated  on  the  straight  line  FiF,,  prolonged  through  Fa,  since 
we  had,  for  the  co-ordinates  of  each  of  them,  x  >  -  1,  e  -  2.  But 
I  cannot  say  that  such  confirmations  by  co-ordinates  add  any- 
thing to  my  own  conviction  of  the  truth  of  a  conclusion  obtained 
by  calculation  with  quaternions, 

664.  It  may  be  satisfactory,  however,  to  generalize  the  con* 
struction  of  art.  660,  for  deriving  the  point  Pi  from  Po,  or  Ps  from 
Pi,  &c.,  and  at  the  same  time  to  state  it,  and  its  results,  under  a 
more  purely  geometrical  form^  and  one  which  shall  be  indepen- 
dent, as  to  its  expression^  of  both  co-ordinates  and  quaternions. 
And  you  will  (I  think)  have  little  difficulty  in  now  perceiving  how 
the  consideration  of  the  continued  fraction 

where  a,  /3,  poj  Px  are  real  vectors,  /3  being  perpendicular  to  the 
other  three,  and  the  condition  a^  +  4/3^  >  0  being  satisfied  (see 
art.  649),  conducts  to  the  following  results,  under  the  form  of  a 
geometrical  theorem^  or  rather  series  of  theorems,  which  seem 
to  be  somewhat  new  in  their  kind. 

665.  Let  c  and  d  be  two  given  points,  and  p  an  assumed 

2u  2 
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point.  Join  dp,  and  draw  cq  perpendicular  thereto,  and  towards 
a  given  hand,  in  the  assumed  plane  cdp,  so  that  the  rectangle 
CQ .  DP  may  be  equal  to  a  given  area.  From  the  derived  point 
Qy  as  from  a  new  assumed  point,  derive  a  new  point  r,  by  the 
same  rule  of  construction.  Again  conceive  that  s  is  derived  from 
R,  and  T  from  s,  &c.,  by  an  indefinite  repetition  of  the  process. 
Then,  if  the  given  area  be  less  than  half  the  square  of  the  given 
line  CD,  and  if  a  semicircle  (towards  the  proper  hand)  he  con- 
structed on  that  line  as  diameter,  it  will  be  possible  to  inscribe  a 
parallel  chord  ab,  such  that  the  given  area  shall  be  represented 
by  the  product  of  the  diameter  CD,  and  the  distance  of  this  chord 
therefrom.  We  may  also  conceive  that  b  is  nearer  than  a  to  c, 
so  that  abcd  is  an  uncrossed  trapezium  inscribed  in  a  circle,  and 
the  angle  abc  is  obtuse.  This  construction  being  clearly  under- 
stood, it  becomes  obvious,  I*S  that  because  the  given  area  is  equal 
to  each  of  the  two  rectangles,  ca  .  da  and  cb  .  db,  while  the  an- 
gles in  the  semicircle  are  right,  then,  whether  we  begin  by  assom- 
ing  the  position  of  the  point  p  to  be  at  the  corner  a,  or  at  the 
corner  b,  of  the  trapezium,  every  one  of  the  derived  points,  q,  r, 
s,  T,  &c.,  will  coincide  with  the  position  so  assumed  for  p,  how- 
ever far  the  process  of  derivation  may  be  continued.  But  I  also 
say,  11"*^,  that  if  any  other  point  in  the  plane,  except  these  two 
fixed  points^  a,  b,  be  assumed  for  p,  then  not  only  will  its  fve- 
cessive  derivatives,  q,  r,  s,  t,  .  .  be  all  distinct  from  it,  and  from 
each  other,  but  they  will  tend  successively  and  indefinitely  to 
coincide  with  that  one  of  the  two  fixed  points  which  has  been 
above  named  b.  I  add,  1 11^,  that  if,  from  any  point  t,  distinct 
from  A  and  from  b,  we  go  back^  by  an  inverse  process  of  deriva- 
tion, to  the  neat  preceding  point  s  of  the  recently  considered  se- 
ries, and  thence,  by  the  same  inverse  law,  to  r,  q,  p,  &c.,  this 
process  will  produce  an  indefinite  tendency  to,  and  an  ultimate 
coincidence  with,  the  other  of  the  two  fixed  points,  namely,  a. 
J  yth^  The  common  law  of  these  two  tendencies,  direct  and  in* 
verse,  is  contained  in  the  formula, 

QB  .  PA        CB 

a  —  s  constant ; 

QA  .  PB        CA 

which  may  be  variously  transformed,  and  in  which  the  constant 
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is  independent  of  the  position  of  p.  V^.  The  alternate  points^  p, 
R,  T,  &c.,  are  all  contained  on  one  common  ciradar  segment  apb  ; 
and  the  other  system  of  alternate  points^  q,  s,  &e.,  has  for  its 
locus  another  circular  segment^  aqb,  on  the  samejixed  bascy  ab. 
VI^^.  The  relation  between  these  two  segments  is  expressed  by 
this  other  formulay  connecting  the  angles  in  them, 

APB  +  AQB  =  ACB  ; 

the  angles  being  here  supposed  to  change  signSf  when  their  ver- 
tices cross  the  fixed  line  ab.  The  symbols  A,  b,  c,  p,  q,  r,  s, 
T,  of  the  present  article  correspond  evidently  to  the  less  general 
Fi>  F29  o,  Po,  Pi,  P29  Ps)  P4»  P59  of  660,  &c.  It  has  not  been  thought 
necessary,  at  this  stage,  to  draw  any  illustrative  diagram. 

666.  If  the  given  area  under  dp  and  gq  were  greater  than  the 
half  square  of  the  given  line  cd,  there  would  then  be  no  tendency 
of  the  derivative  points  to  converge  to  any  limiting  position;  the 
points  A,  B,  of  the  recent  construction  becoming  then  imaginary: 
or  the  right  line  ab  no  longer  intersecting  the  semicircle  on  cd 
(compare  649).  This  answers  to  the  case  where  a^  +  4/3'<0, 
To'  <  2T/3,  for  which  we  saw  (in  649)  that  the  two  vector  roots 
of  the  quadratic  equation  q^  =  qa  +  fi  became  imaginary  ;and  it  may 
be  exemplified  by  the  continued  fraction  of  art.  658,  for  which  it 
was  shewn  that  there  is  circulation  instead  of  convergence.  Geo- 
metrically, if  the  rectangle  CQ .  dp  be  equal  to  the  square  on  cd, 
instead  of  being  less  than  its  half,  the  construction  of  the  forego- 
ing article  gives  &  period  of  six  points  (of  which  one  may  go  off 
to  infinity),  instead  of  giving  a  series  of  points,  tending  to  a  /#- 
mit.  In  the  case  of  transition  from  real  to  what  may  be  called 
imaginary  convergence^  namely,  in  the  case  when  a*  +  4/3'  =  0,  or 
when  the  rectangle  is  just  equal  to  the  half  square,  so  that  the 
line  AB  touches  the  semicircle,  some  difficulties  of  a  peculiar  kind 
present  themselves,  on  which  I  cannot  enter  now. 

667.  But  in  connexion  with  them,  and  with  the  whole  sub- 
ject recently  discussed,  I  may  remark  that  the  quadratic  equa- 
tion j'  =  }a  +  /3  of  649,  where  a  and  /3  denote  two  real  and  rect- 
angular vectors,  will  be  found  to  conduct  (compare  658)  to  the 
following  biquadratic  equation, 

q"  =  q'a^  +  /3% 
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which  is  satisfied  by  the  imaginary  as  well  as  by  the  real  quater- 
nion roots  q  of  the  former  quadratic  equation.  In  foct,  the  qua^ 
dratic  gives, 

g*  =  j»  a  +  }/3  =  (ja  +  /3 )  o  +  j/3  =  y  (o* + /3)  +  /3a ; 

J*  «=  jH «'  +  /3)  +  ?/3 a  =  y  (o>  +  ajS  +  /3a)  +  /3  (a»  +  /3) 
=  jo»+/3a»  +  ^*  =  o*(?a+/3)+/3«  =  aV+i3*. 

This  new  and  biquadratic  equation  in  q  is  only  ol  quadratic form^ 
relatively  to  (f ;  and  on  account  of  the  scalar  character  of  its  co- 
efficients a'  and  /3S  it  gives,  as  in  algebra, 

(2ar»-a»)»  =  a*  +  4/3*. 

But  in  the  critical  case  just  mentioned,  where 

o*  +  4/3'  =  0,  or  Ta«  =  2T/3,  o»  =  -2T/3, 

we  are  not  to  infer  that 

except  for  the  real  roots  of  the  original  quadratic,  which  roots  may 
in  this  case  be  said  to  he  four  real  and  equal  vector^;  namely, 
by  the  formulse  I.  or  II.  of  the  lately  cited  article  649, 

<7  =  ia+a-^^  =  i(l  +  U/3)a, 

these  two  last  expressions  becoming  equal  here,  because 

a-^/3=-/3a-^=-a-'»T/3U/3a  =  iU/3.a. 

For  besides  these  real  and  equal  roots,  the  formula  III.  of  649 
affords  also  in  this  case  the  two  imaginary  or  biquaternion  solu- 
tions included  in  the  expressions, 

S;  being  a  pure  imaginary  scalar  (compare  637, 640),  namely, 

S(?  =  ± /~1  \/T^,  giving  Sy' =  - T/3  «  ia» ; 
and  V^  a  mixed  imaginary  vector^  of  the  form 

while  pSLtid  p"are  two  real  Q,nd  rectangular  and  equally  long  vec- 
tors, namely, 
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p'-i(l-u^)«,p'=-u^^/^^; 

80  that 

Hence,  for  these  two  biqaaternion  values  of  j,  we  have 

25«-o«=4SyVjr; 
and  finally 

(25*  -  o*)*-  0,  as  above, 

without  2^ -a*  itsdf  here  vamshmg.  These  results,  so  £Eur  as 
they  relate  to  biquaternions,  will  soon  be  stated  more  generally. 
668.  The  analysis  of  articles  651,  659)  &c.,  enables  us  easily 
to  prove  the  following  general  theorem :  if  a  and  b  denote  any 
two  real  quaternions,  and  if  c  be  any  other  real  quaternion,  which 
is  not  a  root  of  the  quadratic  equation 

then 


(^r--- 


c  being  that  real  root  of  the  last-mentioned  quadratic,  which  has 
the  lesser  tensor.  In  the  case  of  the  continued  fractions  consi- 
dered in  653,  658,  the  two  real  roots  of  the  quadratic  in  c  had 
equal  tensors  (each  =  1) ;  and  the  recent  theorem  of  convergence 
was  therefore  in  that  case  inapplicable^  being  replaced  (as  we 
have  seen)  by  a  certain  circulating  property.  In  the  more  ge- 
neral case,  when  such  equality  of  tensors  does  not  exist,  if  we 
change  a,  6,  c,  respectively,  to 

a+ia:+ja''-i^ka'^,b+ib'+jir  +  hb'',c  +  ic+jV  +  k(ry 

where  the  twelve  new  symbols  adad''bVll'b'^cccc^  are  supposed 
to  denote  so  many  real  scalarsy  whereof  a . .  6 . .  may  be  supposed 
to  be  ginen^  and  c .  •  to  be  assumed;  if  we  also  make,  for  abridg- 
ment, 

e»  =  (a  +  c)»  +  (a'  +  c')«  +  (flT  +  cO'  +  (fl^+  OS 
and  then  derive  four  new  scalars  Ci . . .  from  c ...  by  the  formulae, 
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cr=r»{6"(«  +  cr)  +  6''(a'  +  c')-6'(a%0-6(d^  +  0>; 

and  so  proceeding,  derive  a  new  system  of  four  scalars,  Ca . . . 
from  a  . .  6 . .  Ci . .  ,  as  Ci  . .  have  been  derived  from  a  . .  6  . .  c . . » 
and  another  new  system  from  this,  &e.,ad  tit/int^m,  we  have  the 
following  Theorem :  ^^the  ultimate  result  of  the  process  thus  de- 
fined will  generally  be  one  ^ed  and  limiting  system  of  four 
values^ 

namely,  ^Aa^  o;te  (>/*Me  two  real  systems  of  values  of  these  last 
symbols,  satisfying  the  system  of  the  four  equations 

C=JB-«{6(a  +  C)  +  i'(a+C)  +  6"(a''+(r)  +  i''(^+C^) 
C-&C.,  (7'=&c.,  C^=&c., 

where  JB»  =  (a+C)'  +  (a'  +  CO'+(a''+Cr)'+(a"'  +  C^% 

which  gives  the  lesser^  of  two  real  values  to  the  following  other 
sum  of  four  squares: 

669.  We  may  here  dismiss  the  consideration  of  that  class  of 
continued  fractions  which  has  been  the  subject  of  several  recent 
articles:  but  a  few  more  words  must  be  said  on  the  theory  of  the 
biquatemions.  In  general  (see  again  637,  640, 644)  a  biquater* 
nion,  such  as  the  following, 

may  be  decomposed  into  a  scalar  part^  of  the  form 

SQ'^w+\^^w, 
and  a  vector  part,  of  the  form  (compare  667), 

where 

w^Sq,w=Sq\p  =  yq,p=yq'i 

w  and  w  denoting  here  two  real  scalars^  p  and  p  two  real  vee- 
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torsj  and  q^  q  two  real  quaternions.  And  by  the  same  analogy 
of  nomenclature,  we  may  agree  to  call  an  expression  of  the  form 

to  +  \/-l  u/  aBiscALAR ;  and  an  expression  of  the  form  p  +  V^~  1  p 
a  BivBCTOR ;    so  that  we  shall  have  this  general  formula  of 
decomposition : 

BiQUATSRNION  «  BiSCALAR  +  BlVBCTOR  ; 

the  grand  distinction,  in  calculation^  between  these  two  compo* 
nent  parts  of  a  biquaternion  being,  that  a  biscakur^  although 
imaginary  as  a  number ^  is  yet  commutative  in  multiplication  with 
every  other  factor,  so  far  as  regards  arrangement  in  a  product 
(like  the  V-1  of  644,  or  the  z  of  654);  whereas  a  bivector^  al- 
though it  may  be  said  to  denote  an  imaginary  line  in  space  (an- 
swering, for  instance,  as  in  649,  654,  to  geometricMy  unreal  in^ 
tersections  of  loci),  is  yet  (like  the  real  vectors  of  the  present 
calculus)  in  general  non^commutcUive  as  a  factor.  We  may  also 
write,  by  analogy  to  a  formula  of  408, 

KQ=:SQ-VQ; 

and  may  say  that  the  conjugate,  or,  more  fully,  that  the  BtconjU" 
gate  of  a  biquaternion  is  equal  to  the  biscalar^  minus  the  bivector. 
With  these  enlarged  meanings  of  the  symbols  S,  V,  K,  it  is  easy 
to  extend  to  biquaternions  a  great  variety  of  formulse,  already  es- 
tablished for  quaternions  ;  for  instance,  those  of  art.  499,  all  of 
which  are  frequently  useful;  and  the  following  (compare  190, 
519),  which  we  shall  shortly  have  occasion  to  employ : 

K.RQ^KQ.KR;  Kn  =  n'K, 

670.  Pursuing  the  same  train  of  notation  aiid  nomenclature, 
I  propose  to  write,  by  analogy  to  a  formula  of  article  409  (or 
432), 

and  to  call  the  TQ  thus  found  the  tensor j  or  more  fully  the  Bi- 
TBNsoR,  of  the  biquaternion  Q;  so  that  we  shall  have  the  gene- 
ral relation, 

Bitensor  squared  =  Biscalar  squared  -  Bivector  squared. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  square  of  a  bivector,  like  that  of  a 
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biscalar^  is  generally  a  bisealar ;  the  square  of  a  bitensor  is  tber^ 
fore  also  in  general  a  bisealar,  or  of  the  mixed  imaginary  but  of- 

dinary  form,  , 

T<?=tt  +  v^ltt', 

where  u  and  u*  are  reals j  of  the  ordinary  algebraic  kind ;  it  is 
therefore  always  possible,  by  the  usual  rules  of  algebra,  to  ex- 
press the  bitensor  itself  under  the  analogous  form, 

where  /  and  tf  are  reals,  satisfying  the  two  conditions. 

And  because  these  two  conditions  admit  generally  two  soluiioni, 
or  leave  the  signs  of  t  and  f  ambiguous,  although  related,  I  pro- 
pose to  remove  this  ambiguity ,  for  the  purposes  of  our  calculus, 
by  defining  that  the  real  part  of  a  bitensor  is  never  to  be  nega- 
tive.  Indeed  it  may  happen  that  this  real  part  vanishes,  by  the 
square  of  the  bitensor  becoming  equal  to  a  real  and  negative 
scalar ;  to  meet  which  case,  I  propose  to  define  that  the  coeffi- 
cient of  y/-  1  in  the  imaginary  part  of  a  bitensor  is  to  be  taken 
positively f  when  the  real  part  of  the  bitensor  vanishes.  For  in- 
stance, the  biquaternion  expressions  of  article  646  g^ve, 

5    /-25    25    6\     ,- 

Ty.'  =  lO,  Ty.»=Tj,»  =  -lO; 
and  therefore  (v  10  being  regarded  as  poutire), 

T J,  =  Ty,  =  V 10,  Tq,  =  Tq,  =  \/ri  /  To". 

In  general  the  notations  of  the  present  and  preceding  articles 
give, 

that  is  (compare  538), 
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because 

g^w  +  pi  ^-w'-¥  pj  K^^u/  -  p. 
We  may  then  write,  generally, 

T  (gr+  t/^gO  =  /+  \/^  t^  S  .  qKq\  t>Oi 

and  shall  have,  to  determine  this  real  and  positive  scalar  t^  the 
formula, 

2P^Tq'^Tq^-¥  { (Tj* - Ty'»)»  +  4(S  .qKgy]K 

We  have  also,  generally,  this  other  and  simpler  equation, 

QKQ=(TQ)% 

so  that  the  product  of  two  conjugate  Inguatemions  is  equal  to 
the  sguare  of  their  common  bitensor :  which  may  be  compared 
with  a  result  of  the  lately  quoted  article  409,  or  of  the  earlier 
article  163.  We  may  also  agree  to  write  (compare  90)  the  ge- 
neral formula, 

Q  =  TQ.UQ=UQ.TQ; 

and  to  say  that  the  quotient  of  a  biquaternion^  divided  by  its  bi^ 
tensor^  is  generally  the  versor,  or,  more  fully,  the  Bivbrsor,  of 
that  biquaternion. 

671.  A  large  number  of  other  general  formulsB  may  be  ex- 
tended in  like  manner  to  biquatemions ;  especially  all  those  which 
depend  only  on  the  symbolic  rules  for  calculating  with  scalars 

and  vectors  (V^- 1  being  still  treated  as  a  scalar)^  including  the 
commutative  and  associative  principles  of  addition^  and  the  dis- 
tributive and  associative  principles  of  multiplication;  which  prin- 
ciples have  been  so  fully  illustrated,  and  indeed  proved  (as  theo- 
rems) in  earlier  articles,  in  connexion  with  their  geometrical 
significations^  while  only  real  (or  geometrically  interpretable) 
quaternions  were  involved :  whereas  they  are  now  defined  to  hold 
good  also,  for  certain  new  or  extended  forms^  considered  as  crea^ 
tures  and  subjects  of  calculation.  Among  these  extended  results^ 
or  generalized  ^nntite,  it  seems  worth  while  to  notice  here  the 
following : 


I 
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(T.UQ)«  =  (TJR)«(TQ)»; 

where  Q  and  R  may  denote  any  two  biquaternions.  When  a 
corresponding  formula  was  proved  in  article  189)  for  any  two 
real  quaternions,  it  was  done,  at  least  partly,  by  an  appeal  (as 
just  now  hinted)  to  the  geometrical  meanings  of  the  acts  often- 
sionf  which  were  to  be  compounded  and  compared.  But  because 
the  acts  ofbitension^  to  be  now  combined,  are  geometrically  ima- 
ginary (or  at  least  hitherto  uninterpreted) ^  we  must  employ  some 
symbolical  procesSy  such  as  the  following,  which  depends  upon 
the  final  formulae  of  the  two  foregoing  articles, 

(T.UQ)»=i2Q.K.-BQ=U.Q.KQ.KiJ 
«i2(TQ)«  YLR^RYLR  .  (TQ)«=  (TU)«(TQ)*. 

Or  we  might  observe  that 

(T.i2Q)«=(S./JQ)«-(V.UQ)% 

and  that 

S.2iQ»S2JSQ  +  i(V2JVQ+VQVi2), 

V./JQ  =  Si2VQ+VJBSQ  +  i(V/JVQ-VQV/J); 

whence 

(S  .2JQy«  S2J*SQ»4  2S2JSQS.V2JVQ 
+  i  (VB  V  Q)'  +  i  (V  QVRy  +  ^WE'YQ^ ; 

+  i  ( VJB  V  Q)»  +  i  ( V  QWRy  -  iVU«  V  Q% 
and  therefore, 
(T  .  U  Q)*  =  (SU*  -  VU«)  ( S  Q«  -  V  QO  =  (T2i)*(T  Q)«,  as  above. 

Hence,  taking  on  both  sides  the  square-roots^  but  prefixing  now 
an  ambiguous  sign^  which  it  was  unnecessary  to  do  when  we 
were  dealing  only  with  real  and  positive  tensors,  we  have,  for 
any  two  biquaternions,  the  formula  : 

T.UQ  =  ±TjB.TQ; 

and  more  generally,  for  any  number  of  such  factors,  we  may 
write  (compare  208), 

TnQ  =  ±nTQ. 
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For  instance,  the  bitensor  of  a  power  of  a  biquaternion  can  only 
differ  in  sign  (at  most),  from  the  corresponding  power  of  the  bi^ 
tensor.  But  such  differences  of  sign  may  aris^,  in  the  applica- 
tions of  the  definition  given  in  article  670,  which  will  occasion- 
ally require  us  to  take  the  negative  of  a  product  of  bitensors,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  new  bitensor,  with  a  real  and  positive  part. 

672.  We  saw  in  667  that  the  square  of  a  certain  bivector  va- 
nished, without  that  bivector  vanishing  itself,  It  must  then  be 
possible  (as  in  the  case  of  that  bivector  for  example),  to  have  a 
null  bitensor  of  a  biquaternion  which  is  not  itself  equal  to  zero. 
And  it  is  easy  to  assign  the  conditions  under  which  such  a  result 

will  take  place.  For  by  670,  if  the  biquaternion  be  Q  =  j  +  V^-1 
^,  where  q  and  q'  are  real  quaternions,  its  bitensor  will  vanish 
when,  and  only  when,  the  two  following  equations  are  satisfied : 

But  ^Kq=Tq'^;  thus,  if  we  still  suppose  that  Q  itself  does  not 
vanish,  we  are  to  make 

and  the  expression  for  the  biquaternion  becomes, 

c  here  denoting  some  real  unit-vector.    We  may,  however,  trans^ 
form  this  expression,  by  writing 

where  ic,  by  286,  will  denote  another  real  unit-line.  It  is  easy 
to  infer,  as  a  corollary  from  this  general  theorem,  or  to  prove  by 

a  process  more  direct,  that  a  bivector  p  +  V^- 1  p  will  have  a 
null  bitensor^  when  the  two  real  vectors  p  and  p  on  which  it  de- 
pends represent  lines  whose  lengths  are  equals  and  whose  direc^ 
tions  are  rectangulcar ;  or  that 

T  (p+  v^ri  p')  =  0,  if  Tp  =  Tp',  and  S . pp  - 0. 

Accordingly  these  conditions  were  satisfied  in  the  case  of  article 

667. 

673.  The  following  appears  to  be  a  remarkable  example  of 
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the  occurrence  of  biquatemions  whose  tensors  are  null.  Sub- 
tracting the  expression  in  641  for  a  root  q  of  the  quadratic  equa- 
tion f^qa^-by  from  the  analogous  expression  for  another  root 
^i  which  answers  to  another  value  uf  of  tr,  supposed  to  corres- 
pond to  a  different  root  of  the  cubic  equation  (636)  in  ti^y  and 
dividing  the  remainder  by  \{y/-U))y  we  find,  after  some  easy  re- 
ductions, the  following  biquaternion  value, 

where  X  is  an  imaginary  vector  (or  bivector),  namely, 

X  =  (w  +  w')  Y.ayy  (wu/  +  a') 

+  f£r»  fc;'-*  (t«;'»  +  lew' +  M^- a")  oS  .  ay ; 

and  fA  is  another  bivector,  on  account  of  one  only  of  the  scalar 
values  of  tv,  u/  being  real.  Squaring  and  reducing,  we  obtain 
the  equation. 

But  if  we  denote  by  w"^  the  third  root  of  the  equation  0  ^f(uf^) 
of  article  636,  regarded  as  a  cubic,  we  have 

uj^^ uf^  +  w"^  =  c  +  a^\  (m;»  +  tr'O tt;'^+  M7" ic?'*  =  co*  +7*; 

Eliminating  therefore  uf^  and  c,  we  are  conducted  to  the  rela- 
tion, 

m;«  tv^  (m;^-  o»)  {w'^ -  a^  =  u^^w/'y'-  (««;» +  to*"  J)  (S  .  07)'. 
Comparing,  we  perceive  that 

X«=  (m?'- a*)' {uy' - a^Y;  or,  /ii*=  1. 
Thus, 

TQ»-SQ*-VQ«-l-/tt»=0; 
and  finally 

TQ  =  0;T(<7'-3)-0. 

If,  then,  q  and  q'  be  (as  above)  two  different  roots  of  a  quadra^ 
tic  equation  in  quaternions^  of  the  form  q^^qa  +  b,  which  corre^ 
spond  to  two  different  roots  of  the  auxiliary  and  cubic  equation 
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(636,  637),  their  difference,  ?'?»  is  ^  biquaternion  with  an 
evanescent  tensor.  For  example,  if  we  take  the  six  roots  as- 
signed in  645,  646,  of  the  particular  quadratic  ^^6qi  + 10;,  we 
shall  easily  find  that  the  twelve  following  di£ference8, 

?»-?!>  ?d-?«>  ?•-?!»  ?•- Jai 

are  biquaternions  of  this  particular  kind ;  thus 

q.-qi--li'\h-^\{\^j)y/~5, 

•"•'(-|)"*(-5)'*(t)*(t)-»-T  to -».)-«. 

But  the  tensors  of  the  three  following  differences  of  pairs  of 
roots  of  the  quadratic  (each  pair  answering  to  only  one  root  of 
the  auxiliary  cufttc), 

q^-qu  qi-q^f  q^-qa 

will  be  found  to  be  different  from  zero.  A  more  general  verifi- 
cation may  be  had  from  the  formulsB  of  649. 

674.  We  saw,  in  657,  that  the  product  of  two  biquaternions 
might  vanish,  without  either ./Jic/or  vanishing  separately.  If  we 
now  propose  to  inquire  into  the  general  conditions  under  which 
such  a  result  may  occur,  we  may  proceed  as  follows.  Breaking 
up*the  imaginary  (or  biquaternion)  equation, 

(r+Z^Tr^Xg+Z^jO^O, 

into  the  two  real  equations,  f|P 

rq-r'gf  =  0,  rg'+rj  =  0, 

and  making  for  a  moment  r^q-s=:  a  real  quaternion,  which  in 
the  present  question  is  different  from  zero,  we  find, 

q  =  r''8,  q^-r'8,  (r/-i+/r>)«  =  0, 

(ry»)'  =  -l,  r'  =  ir,  S«  =  0,  Ti  =  l, 

r  +  rV-1  =  (1  + « iZ-l)  r,  y  +  9^ V-1  =  -  r'  (i  +  V-1)  « ; 

80  that  the  evanescence  of  the  product  may  be  said  to  depend  on 
the  identity, 
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where  ^-1  is  still  the  ordinary  symbol  of  that  form,  and  c  is  a 
real  unit  vector,  of  which,  by  the  principles  of  the  present  cal- 
culus, the  square  is  negative  unity.  We  may,  however,  also 
write  (compare  672),  cr  ^ric,  where  k  denotes  another  real  unit 
vector ;  and  therefore,  with  equal  generality,  under  the  conditions 
of  the  present  investigation, 

and  we  see  that  when  two  biquaternion  factors  thus  give  a  null 
product  (of  the  form  0+ 0^-1  )>  without  either  separately  va- 
nishing, the  tensor  of  each  is  zero.  Conversely,  it  is  obvious  now 
(see  again  672),  that  when  the  tensor  of  a  biquaternion  vanishes, 
that  biquaternion  may  always  be  associated  as  a  factor ^  whether 
as  multiplier  or  as  multiplicand,  with  another^  in  such  a  way  that 
their  product  may  be  zero;  and  indeed  that  this  may  be  done  in 
indefinitely  many  ways,  because  an  arbitrary  but  finite  biquater- 
nion factor  may  be  introduced  at  pleasure.  It  seems  convenient, 
therefore,  to  call  biquaternions  of  this  class  nullific,  or  to  say 
that  they  are  nullifiers;  and  it  is  worth  observing,  that  the 
reciprocal  of  such  a  nullifier  is  infinite.  For  in  general  we  may 
write,  as  a  formula  for  the  reciprocal  of  a  biquaternion^  the  fol- 
lowing : 

(y  +  rV-l)-'  =  (y  +  r5rir)-»-(r  +  5rr»j)-V-l; 
where,  by  672,  we  have  now, 

and  therefore, 

(y  +  r  V-1)"'  =  00  +  00  V-l»  if  T  (y  +  r V-1)  =  0. 
We  may  also  write  this  other  general  expression, 

where,  when  the  tensor  oi  q-\-r  y/-l  is  zero,  the  denominator  of 
the  fracUon  vanishes,  without  the  numerator  vanishing  generally. 
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It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  after  what  has  been  shewn  above, 
that  whenever  (as  in  667)  the  square  of  a  biquaternion  vanishes, 
the  biquaternion  itself  must  belong  to  the  nuUific  class.  But  it 
may  be  noted  here  that  the  equation 

where  9  is  a  given  and  real  quaternion,  admits  generally  of  the 
following  imaginary  or  biquaternion  pair  of  solutions, 

Q-±V^(SjUVy-TVy), 

in  addition  to  the  obvious  and  recUpair, 

675.  To  give  now,  although  very  briefly,  for  the  subject  is 
of  great  extent,  some  notion  of  the  manner  in  which  biquater- 
nions  may  be  useful  in  geometry^  let  us  resume  the  equation  of 
the  unit  sphere  (168),  p'+ 1  =  0,  and  change  the  vector  p  to  a  it- 
vector  formj  such  as  0-+  r  \/~l.  The  equation  of  the  sphere  then 
breaks  up  into  the  system  of  the  two  following, 

a«-T*+l=>0,  S.<n-  =  0; 

and  suggests  our  considering  a  and  r  as  two  real  and  rectangular 
vectors,  such  that  Tr  «  (To*  - 1)^.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  infer  that 
if  we  assume  o*  fl  X,  where  X  is  a  vector  given  in  position,  the  new 
real  vector  a-^r  will  terminate  on  the  surface  of  a  double-sheeted 
and  equilateral  hyperboloid;  and  that  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
assume  r  J  X,  then  the  locus  of  the  extremity  of  the  real  vector 
IT  +  r  will  be  an  equilateral  but  single-sheeted  hyperboloid.  The 
study  of  these  two  hyperboloids  is,  therefore,  in  this  way  con- 
nected very  simply,  through  biquaternions,  with  the  study  of  the 
sphere :  and  thus  it  may  be  understood  that  the  eminently  simple 
equation,  p'^-l,  of  the  latter  surface,  may  be  made  to  furnish 
the  solutions  of  many  difficult  problems,  respecting  other  surfaces 
of  the  second  degree*  I  intend  to  reprint,  as  an  Appendix  to 
this  Course  of  Lectures,  the  abstract  of  a  communication  made 
by  me  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in  May,  1850,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  inscription  of  a  gauche  polygon  in  an  ellipsoid^  or  in 
a  hyperboloid,  when  the  n  successive  sides  of  the  polygon  are  re- 
quired to  pass  through  the  same  number  of  given  points  of  space, 

2x 
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distinguishing  between  the  two  great  cases^  where  the  number  of 
the  sides  is  odd,  and  where  it  is  even.  The  Abstract  referred  to 
has  been  drawn  up  in  a  geometrical  f arm^  but  it  is  altogether  a 
translation  into  geometrical  language  of  investigations  conducted 
with  quaternions,  and  extended  by  the  aid  of  biquaternions  on 
principles  already  indicated.  I  may  just  remark  here,  that  cer- 
tain formulae  of  the  Sixth  Lecture  (in  particular  those  of  articles 
335,  336)  played  an  important  part  in  the  quaternion  analysis 
employed.  Other  geometrical  uses  of  biquaternions  will  sugg^t 
themselves  to  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  (for 
example)  the  equations  of  436  and  438,  for  the  ellipsoid  and  dou- 
ble-sheeted hyperboloid,  namely, 

(S.pa-O»-(V.p0-O«-l, 
(S.pa-y+(V.p0-O*-l» 

and  to  see  how  the  one  passes  into  the  other,  by  merely  changing 
/3  to  j3\/-l ;  or  to  compare  on  the  same  plan  either  of  the  two 
equations  just  cited,  with  the  equation  of  the  single-sheeted  hy- 
perboloid  in  430,  namely,  with  the  following, 

(S.pa-0'  +  (V.p/3-0'  =  -l. 

In  general  all  such  investigations  as  those  of  Poncelet,  respect- 
ing ideal  secants  in  geometry,  admit  of  being  conducted  by  bi- 
quaternions. 

676.  Without  longer  dwelling  at  present  on  the  general 
theory  of  biquaternions,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  here  some  ra- 
pid sketch  of  the  manner  in  which  the  present  calculus  applies  to 
the  inscription  of  a  gauche  polygon  in  the  unit  sphere,  under  con- 
ditions of  the  sort  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  article.  I  observe, 
then,  I*S  that  when  the  number  of  the  sides  of  the  polygon  is 
even,  n  =  2m,  the  equation  of  closure  in  article  336  becomes, 

pqtm'^gtmpi  or  0*V.pVj,»; 

but,  II*'^  that  when  the  number  n  is  odd,  =2m  + 1,  the  equation 
of  closure  in  the  same  article  becomes, 

pqtm*i  «=  -  ?a«*ipj  giving  0  «  Sjaa^ii  and  0  =  S  .  qzm^ip- 

III<^,  that  from  335,  we  easily  infer  that  it  is  allowed  to  write 
generally,  whether  n  be  even  or  odd. 
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where  q'n  and  q\  are  two  real  quaternions  independent  of  pi  and 
satisfying  the  two  equations  in  finite  differences, 

which  may  be  collected  into  the  single  formula, 

and  are  to  be  combined  with  the  initial  conditions, 

^0=  1,  3^0  =  0,  or  q\  =  ai,  q\  -  1. 

I  V%  that  these  equations  give,  by  a  species  of  finite  integration, 
the  two  following  among  other  relations, 

Tg^»* -  TyV  -  (-1)-  (a,«  +  1)  (a'«.i  + 1)  •  .  .  (a\  + 1), 
and  0>=S . qnKq\^ab-'S  . o^, 

if  a-  Sj'«,  ft-S/.,  a-V}^.,  ^-VjT,. 

V^,  that  if  It  be  odd^  nB2»»  +  l,  the  equations  of  closure  in  IL 
take  thus  the  forms, 

which  are  both  included  in  the  single  equation, 

^.p^^oa^  6/3,  where  y  =  V.  /3a. 

VI^,  that  this  equation  determines  the  position  of  a  certain  real 
right  line,  or  chord  qf  solution^  which  cuts  the  unit  sphere  p'  -«-l 
8  0  in  two  points  (real  or  imaginary),  whose  vectors  are  given  by 
the  formula, 

p  -  (oa  +  6/3)  7-»  ±  (a*  + /3«)*  (**  +  «•)*  rS 

and  which  are  adapted,  and  are  alone  adapted,  to  be  the  positions 
of  the  initial  point  v  of  the  inscribed  and  odd-sided  polygon. 
VII^,  that  if  M  be  even,  fi«2m,  the  equation  of  closure  in  I. 
assumes  then  a  form  essentially  different  from  the  forms  in  V., 
namely,  the  following, 

V.  pa  =  pV.  ppj 

which,  when  combined  with  p'»-  1,  conducts  to  one  or  other  of 

2x  2 
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the  two  following  systems  of  scalar  equations  of  the  first  degree 

in  pf 

(Vll.y  ..  .S.7/»«o»-»-»S.^a,  S.03-Jra)/t>  =  O, 
(VII.)\..S.7/(>  =  a«  +  arS./3a,  S.  (/3  +  ar»a)|t>  =  0, 

where  y  still  denotes  V.  ^a,  and  2  is  a  real  scalar  satbfyiog  the 
condition, 

(a;-a-')S.i3o-^»-a«. 

VII I^,  that  these  two  systems  of  equations  represent  itoo  real 
right  lines f  which  relatively  to  the  sphere  are  reciprocal  polart 
of  each  other,  because 

(o»  +  a?S.^o)(o«-ar^S./3a)  =  -7SandS.(/3-«a)03  +  ar»a)-0; 

and  these  two  lines  may  be  sdd  to  be  chords  of  real  and  imagi^ 
nary  solution^  of  the  problem  of  inscribing  the  sought  even^^sided 
polygon,  one  of  them  giving  two  real  positions  of  the  initial  point 
p,  and,  consequently,  two  real  inscribed  polygons,  while  the  other 
line,  which  is  wholly  external  to  the  sphere,  may  yet  be  said  to 
give  two  imaginary  positions  of  that  point,  and  therefore  two 
imaginary  polygons:  which  latter  may,  however,  become  real 
when  we  pass,  by  imaginary  deformation,  from  the  sphere  to  a 
single-sheeted  hyperboloid.  IX^,  that,  for  example,  we  can  ge- 
nerally, by  VIII.,  inscribe  (or  conceive  inscribed)  in  a  given 
sphere  two  real  and  two  imaginary  gauche  quadrilaterals,  whose 
sides  shall  pass  successively  through  any  four  given  points  of 
space;  but  X^,  that  we  can  on  the  other  hand,  by  VI.,  inscribe 
generally  in  the  given  sphere  two  real  or  two  imaginary  gauche 
pentagons,  but  not  two  of  one  kind,  and  also  two  of  the  other, 
whose  sides  shall  pass  through ySre  such  points.  No  account  is 
taken  here  of  any  exceptional  or  limiting  cases,  such  as  might 
arise,  for  instance,  from  the  supposition  that  the  given  points,  or 
some  of  them,  were  situated  on  the  given  spheric  surface. 

677.  If  instead  of  conceiving,  as  above,  a  polygon  pPiPs  .  • 
P11.1P9  whose  n  successive  sides  pPi,  &c.,  are  required  to  pass 
through  n  given  points,  Ai,  &c.,  we  now  conceive  a  polygon 
pPi  .  .  Pn  of  n  + 1  sides,  whereof  only  the  n  first  are  obliged  to 
pass  through  those  n  points,  while  the  last  side  p«p  is  free,  then 
it  is  clear  that  the  initial  point  p  of  this  new  pdygon  is  also  fret. 
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or  may  be  taken  at  pleasure  anywhere  upon  the  spheric  surface : 
but  that  when  this  initieU  point  p  is  once  assumed^  the^na/ point 
p»,  and  the  closing  aide  PuP,  become  entirely  determined.  There 
will  thus  be  a  determined  system  of  such  closing  chords  in  the 
sphere,  namely,  one  for  each  point  of  its  surface  assumed  as  the 
initial  corner  of  the  polygon :  and  a  variety  of  interesting  ques- 
tions may  be  proposed,  respecting  the  arrangement  of  those 
chords^  considered  as  lines  having  position  in  space.  For  some 
results  respecting  such  arrangement,  with  extensions  to  other 
surfaces  of  the  second  order,  I  may  refer  to  the  Numbers  of  the 
Philosophical  Magazine  for  September,  1849,  and  April,  1850,  in 
which  Magazine  a  number  of  other  papers  on  Quaternions,  and 
on  connected  subjects,  by  myself  and  others,  have  within  the 
last  few  years  appeared ;  also  to  the  Abstract  printed  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  of  the  communication  made 
by  me  in  June,  1849,  which,  together  with  that  already  mentioned 
of  May,  1850,  will  perhaps  appear  in  a  fuller  form,  after  no  long 
time,  in  the  Transactions  of  that  Academy.  Meanwhile,  I  may 
remark,  XI^,  that  a  very  useful  formula,  for  the  case  of  the  unit 
sphere,  is  the  following,  which  assigns  the  vector  p«  of  the  final 
point  p»  as  a  function  of  the  assumed  vector  p  of  the  initial 
point  p,  and  is  easily  deduced  from  the  principles  of  335  and  676 : 

^  -/.+(-i)"g.p. 

but  XII%  that,  even  without  employing  this  expression  XL  for 
/D«,  the  formula  VI.  of  676  enables  us  to  infer  that  when  the  num- 
ber of  the  given  points  Ai  .  .  or  of  the  given  vectors  ai  .  .  is  even^ 
B  2m,  so  that  the  number  of  sides  of  the  variable  polygon  is  odd^ 
the  final  or  closing  side  touches  two  distinct  surfaces  of  the  second 
order^  represented  by  the  two  separate  equations, 

in  which  a,  6,  a,  j3  are  regarded  as  linear  functions  of  the  vector 
osM«i»  And  which  will  be  found  to  represent  an  inscribed  ellipsoid^ 
and  an  exscribed  and  double^sheeted  hyperbohndj  having  double 
contact  with  the  sphere  and  with  each  other,  at  two  real  points 
which  on  them  are  umbilicSf  and  being  also  otherwise  remarkably 
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related;  whereas,  XIII%  if  the  number  ef  the  griven  poists  be 
oddf »  2m  *  1,  or  of  the  sides  evffii »  2W|  then,  by  making  the  roots 
equal  in  the  quadratic  equation  VII.  for  «,  or  by  other  proeeseei 
unnecessary  here  to  be  described,  we  are  conducted  to  an  equO' 
iion  ofthe/owrth  degree  in  OMtt  which  breaks  up  (for  the  case  of 
the  sphere)  into  ttoo  imaginary  and  quadratic  factors^  of  the 

forms,  

/3»-a«-±2/-lS.^a,  or(/3TaV-l)*«0, 

representing  two  imaginary  cone9^  which  jointly  compose  the  en* 
velope  qfthe  closing  side^  or  are  the  surfaces  which  are  both 
touched  by  it  in  all  its  varying  positions;  XIV^,  that  these imsr 
ginary  cones  may  become  real,  namely,  by  changing  the  sphere 
to  a  single-sheeted  hyperboloid,  in  which  case  the  bases  of  the 
developable  surjbces,  composed  by  mutually  intersecting  chords, 
which  bases  are  analogous  to  lines  of  curvature^  are  real  right 
Unes  (the  generatrices)^  although  for  the  sphere  they  are  imagi- 
nary HneSf  represented  in  the  present  analysis  by  the  equation 

dp«  =  0, 

which  admits  of  being  solved  (compare  667, 672,  67ff)  hybiquO' 
temions,  without  our  supposing  dp  itself  to  vanish ;  X  V^,  that 
for  the  case  XII.  the  two  analogous  curves  through  any  point  p 
have  their  tangents  parallel  to  two  conjugate  senudiameters  of 
the  surface^  in  which  the  variable  and  odd-sided  polygon  is  to  be 
inscribed ;  so  that  these  curves  everywhere  cross  each  other  at 
right  angles  when  that  given  surface  is  a  sphere.  Finally  it  may 
be  noticed,  XVI*^,  that  in  the  case  XIII.  the  two  imaginary 
cones  touch  the  given  sphere  along  two  imaginary  eirctes^  the 
equations  of  whose  planes  are, 

and  which  may  become  two  real  and  plane  conies^  by  that  imagi* 
nary  deformation  which  was  referred  to  in  XIV.;  their  planes 
being,  in  all  cases,  harmonic  eotyugates  with  respect  to  the  pair 
of  planes  represented  by  the  equations  a  «  0,  ft  »  0,  which  latter 
pkmes  are  also  otherwise  important  in  these  investigations. 

678.  Reserving  for  another  occasion  (as  has  been  hinted)  the 
fuller  ^velopement  and  elucidation  of  this  whole  theory  of  the 
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inseripiion  of  polygons  in  surfaces,  with  the  corresponding  theory 
of  the  circumscription  qfpolyhedra^  and  some  comparisons  of  the 
results  so  obtained  with  other  and  better  known  ones,  which  have 
been  discovered  by  geometers  for  plane  polygons^  inscribed  in  or 
circumscribed  about  plane  conicsj  I  wish  to  offer  here  a  few  re* 
marks  on  the  geometrical  signification  of  the  equation 

V.pa-pV.pj3, 

which  occurred  in  676,  VII.,  and  might  give  occasion  for  a 
longer  discussion  than  we  can  at  present  afford  to  bestow.  Sup- 
posing still,  as  in  the  recent  investigations  respecting  inscriptions 
of  polygons  in  a  sphere,  that  a  and  /3  denote  two  real  and  knoum 
vectors,  while  p  denotes  a  sought  vector  (real  or  imaginary),  we 
may  endeavour  to  Jind  this  last  vector  by  resolving  the  last-cited 
equation^  without  any  reference  nou;  to  any  other  equation  in- 
volving p,  such  as  the  equation  p' «  - 1,  of  the  unit  sphere.  And 
it  might  cU first  sight  appear  that,  even  without  any  such  em- 
ployment of  any  additional  equation^  the  problem  was  more  than 
determinate.  For  if  we  should  choose  to  substitute,  in  both  mem- 
bers of  the  equation,  for  the  sought  vector  p  a  trinomial  expres* 
sion  of  the  form  ix  -\-jy  +  kz  (as  in  507,  &c.),  with  analogous  re- 
presentations for  the  given  vectors  a  and  /3,  and  then  equate  the 
two  resulting  expressions  of  the  standard  guadrinomial  form, 
namely,  w-hi^sA-jx-^-hz  (arts.  450,  &c.),  it  might  seem  that  we 
should  have  to  satisfy  fotsr  equatiomsj  of  the  ordinary  algebraical 
kind,  with  only  three  disposable  quantities,  real  or  imaginary. 
And  even  after  perceiving,  as  we  should  soon  do,  from  inspection 
of  the  formula  itself,  that  neither  member  contributes  Bxiy  scalar 
term,  and  therefore  that  only  three  ordinary  equations  (at  most) 
are  to  be  satisfied  by  the  three  sought  co-ordinates,  x,  y,  z,  on 
which  the  vector  p  depends,  it  might  still  seem  that  (as  in  513, 
&c.)  these  three  equations  should  suffice  to  determine  those  three 
coordinates.^  But  because  a  closer  inspection  of  the  formula 
would  shew  that  each  member  represents  not  only  some  vector, 
but  a  vector  perpendicular  to  p,  we  might  thence  perceive  that 
after  expanding  the  equation  into  the  trinomial  form, 

•x+>r+*z=o, 

the  coefficients  X,  Y,  Z,  which  would  be  certain  scalar  functions 
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of  the  second  degree  of  the  sought  co-ordinates  «,  y,  z^  most  be 
eafmeded  by  the  relation^ 

and  therefore  that  the  three  scalar  equaHane^ 

X=0,  y-0,  3-0, 

are  noi  independent  of  each  other.  Accordingly,  witkoui  resort- 
ing to  coordinates  (compare  again  513),  we  may  peroeire, 
merely  from  the  principles  of  the  present  calculus^  that  the  equa- 
tion in  question  may  be  thus  written : 

V.p(V.^/»  +  o)«0; 
or  thus 

V.  jp  =  -a,  where  J«=^  +  /3j 

g  being  here  an  arbitrary  scalar.  Hence,  hy  514  (or  by  559), 
we  satisfy  the  equation  by  making 

/t>--(if-f/3)-*(a+£r^S.^a); 

or,  as  it  may  be  also  written. 

To  each  assumed  value  of  the  scalar  g  corresponds  a  certain  de- 
rived value  of  the  vector  p ;  and  the  locus  of  the  termination  qf 
this  variable  vector  ^  pfiea  curve  of  double  curvatMre^  which  is  qf 
the  THIRD  ORDBB,  in  the  sense  that  itiscutbyan  arbitrarg  plane 
in  three  points^  real  or  imaginary  ;  because  if  the  equation  of  the 
assumed  plane  be  thus  written, 

S  .fip^mf 

the  condition  for  determining  its  points  of  intersection  with  the 
locus  is  the  following : 

which  is  an  ordinary  cubic  in  g.  The  curve  just  mentioned  has 
some  interesting  properties,  respecting  which  it  may  suffice  to 
mention  here  that  it  is  the  common  intersection  of  all  the  surfaces 
qf  the  second  order^  which  are  jointly  represented  by  the  equa- 
tion. 
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S .  aXp  =  p'S .  j3X  -  S .  Pp8 .  Xpf 

obtuned  by  operating  on  the  proposed  equation  with  the  Bynbol 
S  .  X,  where  X  is  an  arbitrary  vector  ;  and  that  by  making  suc- 
cessively, and  separatelyt  X  =  a,  X=/3,  and  X  «=  7,  where  7  =  V.  j3a, 
we  obtain,  in  particular,  the  three  following  surfaces  of  the  second 
order,  whereof  the  curve  is  the  common  intersection : 

p*  S  .  a/3  ~  S .  apS  .  Pp  ; 

(V./3p)»=  8.7(0; 

S .  yap  «=  S  •  /3pS  .  yp ; 

of  which  three  surfaces  the  first  is  a  cane,  the  second  a  cylinder^ 
and  the  third  an  hyperbolic  paraboloid  ;  while  the  cone  and  cy- 
linder are  connected  as  having  a  comnum  rectilinear  generatrix^ 
represented  by  the  equation 

which  right  line  is  contained  in  one  of  the  two  asymptotic  planeSf 

S./3/»  =  0,  S.7p  =  0, 

of  the  paraboloid,  namely,  in  the  second  of  them,  but  is  not  a 
part  of  the  sought  locusy  or  of  the  curve  of  the  third  order,  here 
considered  (compare  the  Paper  by  the  Rev.  George  Salmon,  an 
the  classification  0/ curves  of  double  curvature,  published  in  the 
Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical  Journal  for  February, 
1850),  As  to  the  intersections  of  this  curve  with  the  unit  sphere, 
I  obtained  the  formulae  (VII.)',  (VII./,  of  art.  676,  by  seeing 
that  when  p** - 1  the  equation  gives, 

S.7P-  (V.  P/(i)»  =  (V.  op)«  =  (S  .^p)«  +  /3«=  (S  .  ap)»  +  a», 
and 

-S.^a-S.apS  .^/»»a?(S.ap)«  =  ar»(S.0p)S 

if  we  make  for  abridgment  jr «  S .  /3p  -f-  S .  ap ;  whence, 

as  in  676,  (VII.);  and 

S.7p  =  a»-ar'S.^a,  S.(/3 -aa)p-=0, 

as  in  the  equations  (VII.)';  from  which  those  marked  (VII.)'' 
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were  derived,  by  simply  changing  xto-arK  But  conditions  es- 
sentially equivalent,  for  determining  the  intersections  of  the 
sphere  and  curve,  might  be  deduced  in  quite  another  way,  namdy, 
by  squaring  the  expression  of  the  present  article  for  p  in  terms  of 
g ;  which  process,  after  suppression  of  a  common  factor^  namely, 
g/^-p^f  would  give  (compare  636), 

and  therefore  would  lead,  for  p' »  - 1,  to  the  following  biquadrc^ 
tic  equation  in  g^  which  is,  however,  only  of  quadratic  Jbrm  rela- 
tively to  g* : 

In  fact,  the  positive  value  of  g*  would  give  the  two  real  values  of 
p,  answering  to  the  two  real  intersections  of  the  sphere  with  the 
curve,  or  with  the  chord  of  real  solution  in  676,  VI I L;  while 
the  negative  value  of  ^*  would  give  the  two  imaginary  values  ofp^ 
answering  to  the  two  imaginary  intersections  of  the  sphere  with 
the  same  curve,  or  with  the  chord  {^imaginary  solution^  men- 
tioned in  the  same  paragraph  676,  VIII.,  which  was  there  shewn 
to  be  the  reciprocal  polar  of  the  former  chord,  and  to  lie  wholly 
outside  the  sphere.  It  must  be  remarked  that  the  common/ac* 
tor  ^'-/3%  which  was  suppressed  in  the  recent  process,  and 
which  cannot  vanish  except  when  g  takes  one  of  the  two  imagi- 
nary values, 

appears  to  indicate  two  imaginary  and  infinite  values  for  /»,  or 
two  imaginary  points  at  infinity ^  as  two  other  intersections  of  the 
sphere  with  the  curve  of  the  third  order  (compare  the  remark 
made  at  the  end  of  553) :  but  I  do  not  at  present  see  of  what  geo- 
metrical utility  thesie  two  new  points  can  be,  even  when  we  pass 
by  imaginary  deformation  from  the  sphere  to  the  single-sheeted 
hyperboloid. 

679.  Without  introducing  the  consideration  of  any  but  real 
quaternions^  a  variety  of  new  forms  might  be  assigned,  in  this 
calculus,  for  the  representation  of  real  loci^  in  addition  to  those 
which  have  been  already  pointed  out,  and  of  which  some  appear 
to  be  remarkable.     Thus  if  we  assume  any  6xed  vector  oa  »  a. 
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and  denote  (as  usual)  by  p  another  and  generally  variable  vector 
OP,  drawn  from  the  same  fixed  origin  o  to  a  point  p  of  which  the 
locus  is  required,  introducing  also  for  abridgment  the  following 
symbol  of  a  certain  quaternion  which  depends  on  the  position 
of  P, 

then  the  equation 

[l]..y-0, 

as  giving  p  »  0,  expresses  that  p  coincides  with  o ;  but  the  equa- 
tion 

which  gives  p  »  ±  a^  expresses  that  p  is  situated  either  at  a,  or  at 
another  fixed  point  a',  such  that  o  bisects  ▲▲';  while  this  other 
equation,  of  almost  the  same  apparent  form, 

[3]..?  — 1, 

gives,  as  the  locus  of  p,  a  circular  circumference  (compare  170), 
namely,  a  great  circle  with  a  for  pole,  on  the  spheric  surface^ 
with  o  for  centre:  and  this  spheric  surface  itself  is  represented 
by  the  equation, 

.  [4]..Tj-l. 

The  indefinite  right  line  through  o  and  a  is  denoted  by  writing 

[e],.Uy«l; 

and  the  indefinite  plane  through  o,  perpendicular  to  this  line,  is 
represented  (see  172)  by  this  other  formula, 

[6]..Uj  — 1; 

while  the  egstem  of  this  line  and  plane  may  be  expressed  by  the 
equation 

[7]..Vy-0, 

since  this  requires  (compare  504)  that  we  should  have  either 

VV?-0,  or  SVj«0. 

To  write  on  the  other  hand, 

[8]  ..S}.0, 

is  to  express  (see  again  504)  that 
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(S./wi-0*  +  (V./wi-0'  =  O; 

and  therefore  (by  438),  this  locus  [8]  is  an  equilateral  right  cont^ 
containing  all  the  indefinite  lines  op  which  are  inclined  at  45^  to 
the  fixed  line  oa.     The  equations 

[9]  .  .Sjr  =  l,  and  [10]  .  .Sy--!, 

represent  respectively  (by  438,  439)  a  doubte^aheeted  and  equi- 
lateral  hyperbohid  of  revolution^  and  the  conjugate  and  single^ 
sheeted  hyperboloid ;  their  common  axis  of  revolution  being  the 
indefinite  line  oa,  and  the  finite  line  oa  itself  being  the  real  semi* 
axis  of  the  former.  Any  other  assumed  and  constant  scalar  va- 
lues of  S^  would  give  other,  concentric,  similar,  and  similarly 
placed  hyperboloids ;  and  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  assign  a  coii- 
stani  vector  value  j3  to  V;,  where  /3  >»  ob  »  a  fixed  line  perpen- 
dicular to  a,  writing  thus, 

[ll]..Vj  =  /3,^J.a, 

the  locus  of  p  will  be  found  to  be  no  surface,  but  a  curves  namely, 
an  equilateral  hyperbola^  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  on,  with  o 
for  centre,  and  oa  for  one  of  its  asymptotes.  Another  mode  of  rf- 
presenting  an  hyperbola  by  a  single  equation  in  this  calculus  oc- 
curred in  505,  and  will  be  more  fully  discussed  in  the  next  arti- 
cle. Meanwhile^  I  observe  that  an  ellipse  may  in  like  manner 
be  represented  in  various  ways  by  a  single  equation  in  real  qua^ 
ternions,  for  instance,  by  the  following, 

[12]..(YV.«p)»  +  (yV./3p)»-l, 

in  which  a,  j3,  y  denote  any  three  real  and  rectangular  vectors ; 
because  on  developing  the  squares  of  the  two  quaternions, 

7  V.  a^  =  S  .  yap  -  oS  •  yp,  yV.  /3/b  =  S  .  y/Sp  -  j3S  •  yp, 

it  will  be  found  that  the  only  way  of  making  the  sum  of  those 
squares  equal  to  unity,  by  any  real  vector  p,  is  to  suppose  that 
this  vector  satisfies  the  system  of  the  two  scalar  equations^ 

[13]..(S.yap)«  +  (S.7^p)«-l.  S.y^-0, 

whereof  the  latter  represents  diplane^  and  the  former  an  elliptic 
cylinder:  the  locus  of  the  termination  of  p  is  therefore  (as  just 
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now  asserted)  an  ellipse,  which  has  its  centre  at  the  origin,  and 
its  axes  in  the  directions  of  the  two  lines  a  and  /3.  For  example, 
the  equation 

where  p^ix  +jy  +  kz^  can  only  be  satisfied,  for  real  co-ordinates 
xyzj  by  supposing  that  those  co-ordinates  satisfy  the  two  equa- 
tionSy 

[16]..a-»jr«  +  i-»y»«l,««0. 

On  the  other  hand  the  equation, 

[16]..(S.a/»)»+(7V.cip)«-l, 

where  7  is  still  supposed  J_  a,  admits  of  an  altemcUive  qftwoso* 
lutionSi  and  conducts  to  the  following  system  of  two  real  curves: 

[17]  .  .  S  .  7P  «  0,  (S  .  apy  +  (S .  yapY^  1, 
[18]  . .  S  .  70/9=  0,  (S  •  apy  -  To«(S  .7p)*-  1, 

whereof  the  former  represents  generally  an  ellipse,  and  the  latter 
an  hyperbola,  these  two  curves  having  one  common  axis,  and  one 
common  pair  0/ summits,  but  being  situated  in  two  rectangular 
planes.  For  example,  the  circle  and  equilcUeral  hyperbola,  which 
have  their  equations  in  co-ordinates  as  follows, 

ar»  +  y«-  l,2reO,  and«*-«*=  l,y  =  0, 

and  of  which  the  consideration  has  presented  itself  to  some  for- 
mer writers,  in  connexion  with  modes  of  interpreting  certain  re- 
sults respecting  the  ordinary  ^-1,  axe  jointly  represented  in 
this  calculus  by  the  one  equation, 

[19]..(S,i»»+(AV.tp)«=l. 

Again,  the  equation,  * 

[20]  ../»•  +  6«  +  (ekVJpy  =  0,  where  c»  <  1, 

represents  a  system  of  two  ellipses,  in  two  rectangular  planes,  but 
having  in  like  manner  two  common  summits ;  namely,  the  two 
principal  sections  through  the  mean  axis  of  the  ellipsoid,  of  which 
the  equation  in  co-ordinates  is, 

[21]  ..  (1 -c«)«'  +  y»+ (1  + e»)a»-i». 
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Again,  if  i  and  k  denote  any  two  fixed  Tecton  from  the  origin, 
the  equation 

[22]  . .  ipKp^pKfHf  or  0  =  V.  CpKp) 

may  easily  be  shewn  to  represent  a  system  qfiwo  rectangular 
right  tinesj  bisecting  the  angles  between  i  and  k  ;  whereas  this 
other  equationi  of  nearly  similar  form, 

[23]  . .  ipKp  »  pipKi  or  V,  p  V«  epic  B  0, 
which  may  also  be  thus  written  (oompare  £20), 

[24]  . .  V.  ipS  .  Kp -i^  V.  KpS.  ip  »  0, 
or  thus, 

[25]..(ip)»  =  (pK)Sift»-K», 

represents  a  system  of  thrbb  rectangular  right  links, 
namely,  the  two  bisecting  lines  just  mentioned,  in  the  directions 
of  Uc  ±  Uk,  and  also  a  third  line^  perpendicular  to  the  given  plane 
of  the  two  given  lines  c,  ic,  and  haying  therefore  the  direction  of 
V.  ac.  Accordingly,  if  we  seek  the  directions  of  the  three  axes  of 
an  ellipsoid^  by  inquiring  where  the  diameters  are  normals^  or  by 
making,  in  474, 

[26]..V.vp-0, 

we  are  conducted  precisely  to  the  recent  equation  [24].  Or  we 
might,  on  the  same  principle  [26],  have  deduced  the  equation 
[23]  from  the  last  formula  of  593  or  of  596.  This  seems  to  be 
a  natural  occasion  for  remarking,  that  the  general  equation  qf 
surfaces  of  the  second  order  may  in  this  calculus  be"  written  thus 
(compare  476, 552), 

[27]  . .  l=/(p)=^p'  +  2SS  -apS  ./3p+  S.yp, 

giving  for  the  vector  €f  proximity  (compare  474,  475,  481,  575) 
the  expression, 

[28]  . .  V -^ (p)« ^'P  +  S  (oS  .^p+  0S .  ap)-\^yi 

and  that  when,  by  suitable  reductions,  the  sign  of  summation  is 
removed,  the  two  cyclic  normals  of  the  surface,  or  the  normals  to 
what  have  been  called  by  MacCullagh  the  two  directive  planes^ 
have  the  directions  of  the  two  constant  vectors  a  and  /3,  in  the 
one  remaining  term  of  the  form  2S  .  op  S  •  /3p  (compare  469, 
593).    As  regards  curves  and  surfaces  of  higher  orders^  it  may 
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suffice  for  tbe  present  to  observe,  in  addition  to  what  is  sug- 
gested by  tbe  remarks  in  552,  that  any  proposed  equation  in  Xf 
y»  Zj  may  be  transformed  from  co^ordinaies  into  quatermonSf  by 
simply  making  the  std^stitutions^ 

[29]  .  .X'i-^  S.fpiy«/'  S  .t/B,z  =  A-»  S.*p, 
or 

[30]  ..a?  =  -iS.fp,y«-^'S.jy>,;8r«-AS. Ap; 

for  instance,  one  form  of  the  quaternion  equcUion  of  Fresnel's 
Wave,  obtained  on  this  plan,  is  tbe  following : 

^  -■  p«-a»  p'-/3'  P  -7 
But  it  is  usually  possible,  in  interesting  questions,  to  obtain  ex- 
pressions more  elegant^  or  at  least  better  adapted  to  be  treated  by 
the  peadiar  methods  of  this  calculus,  than  the  forms  which  result 
immediately  from  the  foregoing  very  general  substitution :  and 
accordingly  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  other  expressions  by  qua- 
ternions for  the  lately  mentioned  wave  surface,  which  put  in 
evidence  those  conical  cusps ^  and  those  circles  of  contact  there- 
upon, on  which  appear  to  depend  the  optical  phenomena  of  co- 
nical REFRACTION  in  crystals  with  two  axes^  that  were  ex- 
perimentally observed  by  the  Rev.  Humphrey  Lloyd  about  the 
end  of  the  year  1832,  with  a  carefully  cut  specimen  of  arrago- 
xiite.  Finally,  as  additional  illustrations  oii\x% flexibility^  combined 
with  distincimesSf  of  the  symbolical  language  of  the  present  cal- 
culus, it  may  be  noticed  that  by  subjecting  a  variable  quaternion^ 
gj  instead  of  merely  a  variable  vector^  p,  to  satisfy  a  given  equa- 
tion, and  allowing  the  scalar  part  to  vary^  new  sources  of  express 
sion  arise.  For  example,  if  we  write  (as  we  have  often  done) 
^•tr  +  p,  and  regard  the  part  w  as  arbitrary,  and  p  as  variable, 
but  both  as  realf  while  a  and  /3  are  any  two  given  and  constant 
and  real  vectors  from  the  origin,  the  equation. 


m-{^)-u 


will  be  found  to  represent  a  full  circle,  inasmuch  as  the  va- 
riable vector  p  will  now  be  free  to  terminate  at  any  one  of  all 
those  points  of  space  which  are  contained  ttpon,  or  included 
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withinj  that  drcular  circumference  of  which  the  vector  of  the 
centre  is  O)  while  /3  is  perpendicular  to  its  plane,  and  its  radios  is 
B  T/3 :  because  the  quaternion  analysis  shews  that  we  have  here^ 

[33]  .  -8.(^-0)0  =  0,  T(p-a)»  =  T0*-tr», 

The  equation 

would  represent,  on  the  same  plan,  the  system  of  a  fidl  cirde 
and  oftwopoifUSj  related  to  each  other  as  the  equaior  and  poles 
of  a  sphere.     And  the  very  simple  equation, 

[35]  .  •  Ty=  1,  or  T  (t£?+p)  =  1, 

represents  in  like  manner  a  full  sphbrb,  namely,  the  unit- 
sphere,  regarded  now  as  no  mere  surface^  but  as  a  solid  locus, 
whereof  all  the  internal  points  are  here  to  be  taken  into  account, 
as  being  all  included  in  the  formula.  Results  of  the  sorts  as- 
signed in  the  present  article  might  be  almost  indefinitely  multi- 
plied :  and  if  the  subject  shall  be  hereafter  pursued,  the  difficulty 
will  much  less  be  to  interpret  than  to  class  the  expressions. 

680.  After  these  general  remarks  on  equations  in  the  present 
calculus,  let  us  resume  the  particular  equation  of  art.  505, 

and  treat  it  as  if  it  had  now  for  the  first  time  presented  itself,  in 
some  geometrical  investigation.  One  general  and* always  per- 
mitted process  of  transformation,  of  any  equation  in  quaternions, 
has  been  seen  to  be  the  taking  separately  the  scalar  and  the  vec- 
tor parts  of  the  two  members,  and  then  equating  them  respec- 
tively. Taking  therefore  the  vector  parts,  the  first  member  of 
the  equation  gives, 

but  also  by  the  scalar  character  of  the  square  of  a  vector, 

(V.„9)«=V->0,  V.(V.„fl)«=0; 

and  the  proposed  equation  forbids  us  to  suppose  /9«0,  it  being 
understood  that  t|  and  9  are  not  parallel ;  we  are  therefore  con- 
ducted to  this  other  equation. 
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Thus, 

P\\\^f9;  p^Xfi  +  yO; 
V.np-yV.nfl;  y.pe^xy.tiO; 

and  finally  the  equation  of  condition,  which  the  two  variable 
scalar  coefficients  x  and  y  are  obliged  to  satisfy,  is  found  to  be 
the  following : 

xy^l. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  and  sufficient  to  admit  that  the  variabk 
vector  p  has  same  one  of  the  values  included  in  the  expression, 

p^xii-^-x'^Bi 

where  x  is  an  arbitrary  scalar.  The  locus  of  the  extremity  of  p 
is  consequently  a  (plane)  hyperbola^  having  its  centre  at  the  origin 
of  vectors,  with  i|  and  0  for  portions  of  its  two  asymptotes,  and 
with  t|  +  9  for  one  of  the  values  of  p,  or  for  the  vector  of  one  point 
of  the  curve.  But  n  and  9  have  been  seen  in  earlier  articles 
(compare  497,  503),  to  be  portions  of  the  axes  of  the  two  cylin- 
ders of  revolution,  within  which  the  two  spheres  slide^  in  one  of 
our  modes  of  generating  the  ellipsoid  (art.  496),  and  within  each 
of  which  two  cylinders  the  ellipsoid  itself  is  inscribed.  We  saw 
also  (in  502)  that  n  +  9  is  an  umbUicar  vector  of  the  ellipsoid. 
No  uncertainty  therefore  can  now  remain,  respecting  the  Jttness 
and  adequacy  of  the  equation  assigned  in  art.  505,  to  represent, 
in  this  calculus,  that  known  curve  which  has  been  named  th^ 
Jbcal  hyperbola^  of  a  certain  ellipsoid,  and  of  its  confocals.  In- 
deed, that  the  equation  expressed,  among  other  things,  the  co- 
planarity  of  t|,  9,  p,  might  have  been  more  rapidly  inferred 
from  the  consideration  that  because  the  vectors  V.  tip  and  V.  pO 
are  asserted  to  have  a  scalar  product,  they  must  be  supposed  to 
be  parallel  to  some  one  line;  to  which  one  line  therefore  the  three 
lines  i|,  9,  p  must  be  perpendicular,  and  consequently  must  be 
coplanar  with  each  other. 

681.  Let  p  and  py  expressed  as  follows, 

p  =  xri  +  x'^Of  p  =  a:'i|  +  ^'"  *  9, 

be  any  two  vectors,  ap,  ap',  of  the  focal  hyperbola ;  iheir  diffe- 
rence is  evidently, 

2y 
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and  if  this  difference,  or  the  chord  joining  the  extremities  of  the 
two  vectors,  is  to  be  parallel  to  i}  -  0,  we  must  have 

«  +  «■*«»  +  «'*, 
and  therefore  generally 

the  scalar  difference  x'-  a;  being  supposed  not  generally  to  yanish. 
The  same  chord  pp'  meets  the  asymptotes  i},  9,  in  two  points  Q, 
q',  of  which  the  vectors  are, 

aqb  .£-I—£-=  («  +  «-!)  n;  aq'  =  («  + 05-00; 

whence, 

PQBaj-i(,-0);  pQ'--a?(i|-0);  pq.pq'- T(ii-0)»; 

and,  as  is  known, 

p'qbq'p,  p'q'-qp. 

But  as  X  approaches  to  1,  or  as  the  variable  vector  p  approaches 
to  the  particular  value  i}  +  0,  or  oi  (art.  502),  the  chord  p'  -p  tends 
to  vanish  in  length,  and  to  become  in  direction  tangential  to  the 
curve ;  and  the  portion  of  the  tangent  intercepted  between  the 
asymptotes  is  seen,  by  the  recent  analysis,  to  be  (as  is  well 
known)  bisected  at  the  point  of  contact.  Thus,  at  the  umbiKc 
of  the  ellipsoid,  which  is  (by  502)  the  termination  of  the  vector 
wy  the  tangent  to  the/bcal  hyperbola  has  the  direction  of  i|  -  0,  or 
of  i  (art.  498);  that  is  (as  is  known),  of  the  umhilicar  normal 
(compare  501)  to  the  ellipsoid.  Or  we  might  have  differentiated 
the  scalar  variable  x  in  the  expression  for  p,  and  then  made  x^l; 
which  would  have  given  dp  -i-  dx  =  i|  -  9,  when  p  «  q  +  9,  and 
would  have  conducted  to  the  same  conclusion  respecting  the  A- 
rection  of  the  tangent  to  the  hyperbola,  at  the  same  umbilic  of 
the  sur&ce.  And  hence  we  may  prove^  by  quaternions,  the 
known  theorem  already  alluded  to  (505),  that  the  focal  hyper- 
bola cuts  the  ellipsoid  perpendicularly  at  each  umbilicar  point 
Combining  the  recent  results  with  others  somewhat  earlier  ar- 
rived at,  we  are  conducted  without  difficulty  to  the  following  con- 
struction.  At  an  umbilic  u,  draw  a  tangent  tuv  to  the  focal  by- 
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perbola,  meeting  the  asymptotes  in  t  and  v,  as  in  the  annexed 

figure  102.   Then  the  sides  of 

the  triangle  tav  are,  as  res-  ^'^*  ^^ 

pects  their  lengths,  av  =  2Tij ;  ^^ 

AT  =  2T9;  TV  =  2T  (v-0); 
that  is,  by  501, 

AV  =  a  +  c ;  AT  e  a  -  c ;  TV  =  26. 

And  the  ri  and  0  of  this  Lec- 
ture are  precisely  the  halves 
of  the  sides  av  and  at  of  this 
triangle ;  or  they  are  the  two 
oblique  co-ordinates  ay,  ax  of 
the  umbilic  u,  referred  to  the  asymptotes  of  the  hyperbola^  when 
directions  as  well  as  lengths  are  attended  to. 

682.  It  has  been  so  much  my  wish,  in  the  presentCourse  of  Lec- 
tures, now  drawing  rapidly  to  its  close,  to  lay  a  sound  and  strong 
geometrical  foundation  for  future  applications  of  this  Calculus ; 
and  I  so  well  foresee  that  through  necessary  future  extensions  of 
the  theory,  such  as  the  introduction,  already  sketched,  of  what  I 
have  called  Biquatemions,  many  difficulties  as  yet  unapproached 
will  arise:  that  I  have  anxiously  sought  to  provide  a  large 
amount  of  what  might  become,  through  the  united  exertions  of 
myself  and  others,  a  settled,  established,  and  common  ground^ 
respecting  the  validity  of  which  no  diversity  of  opinion  could 
ever  afterwards  occur.  And,  in  this  spirit,  I  ask  you  now  to  allow 
me  to  state  a  few  geometrical  reasonings^  of  a  very  simple  kind, 
by  which  the  recent  results,  and  some  earlier  geometrical  conclu- 
sions, of  this  new  mode  of  calculation  may  be  confirmed. 

The  sum  of  the  squares  of  any  three  conjugate  semi-diameters 
of  a  given  ellipsoid  being  known  to  be  a  constant  quantity  (» eg* 
4  6*  +  c^),  while  the  umbilicar  vector  au  (=»  u),  and  any  two  rect- 
angular radii  (each  «  6),  of  the  circular  and  diametral  section 
made  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  umbilicar  tangent  plane,  compose 
a  conjugate  system,  we  are  to  subtract  2£'  from  a'  +  d'-f  c',  and 
shall  thus  obtain  the  value  ti'  =  a^  -  6H  c\  as  in  art.  502.  Again, 
the  parallelepipedon  under  any  three  conjugate  semi*diameters 

2y  2 
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being  known  to  be  constant,  and  «  abc^  we  are  to  divide  this  by 
^,  and  so  obtain  ab'^c  (compare  501),  as  an  expression  for  the 
perpendicular  let  foil  from  the  centre  a  on  the  umbiiicar  tangent 
plane;  or  for  the  projection  su,  of  the  umbiiicar  vector  Au  (in 
iig.  102),  on  the  umbiiicar  normal  tuv  to  the  ellipsoid,  which 
normal  is  known  to  coincide  with  the  tangent  tothe  focal  hyper- 
bola (as  proved  by  quaternions  in  the  foregoing  article).  Thus 
v/(a'-A'  +  c')  is  the  hypotenuse  au,  and  b'^acis  one  side  su 
about  the  right  angle,  in  the  triangle  asu  ;  so  that  the  other  side, 
AS,  must  be  =  6"*(a' -  ft')*(6' -  c')*.  Such,  then,  is  the  altitude  of 
the  triangle  tav,  if  the  centre  a  of  the  ellipsoid,  or  of  the  hyper- 
bola, be  considered  as  the  vertex.  But,  by  the  properties  of  the 
curve,  this  area  does  not  vary  when  we  change  the  point  of  con- 
tact u  ;  it  is  therefore  equal  to  the  rectangle  under  the  semiaxes 

of  the  focal  hyperbola,  or  to  the  product  (a*  -  i')^  (i*  -  c*)* ;  and 
it  is  known  that  the  tangent  tv  is  bisected  at  the  point  of  con- 
tact; the  semibase,  tu,  or  uv,  of  the  triangle  tav,  must  therefore 
be  B  6 :  which  would  be  a  geometrical  confirmation,  if  such  were 
needed,  of  the  proof  previously  given  by  quaternions  (see  498, 
499),  that  T(t|  -0)  =  b.  To  find  the  lengths  of  the  sides,  av,  at, 
of  the  last-mentioned  triangle,  we  have,  as  before,  the  altitude  as 

=  &■  *(a*  -  6')*  (6»  -  c»)*,  and  the  segments, 

8V«8U+  uv  =  6-*ac  +  6a6-*(ac  +  i«), 
ST  "  su  -  uv  =  ft-* ac  -  6  =  6"*  (ac  -  ft') ; 

whence  by  two  right-angled  triangles, 

A  V = (a»  +  c*  +  2ac)4  =  a  +  c, 
AT  e  (a*  -f-  c*  -  2ac)4  ^a-c; 

these  sides  are  therefore  the  sum  and  difference  of  the  two  ex- 
treme semi-axes  of  the  ellipsoid :  a  result  which  agrees  with  the 
values  found  otherwise  in  article  501,  namely,  Tt| »  ^  (a  +  c),  TO 
B  ^(a  -  c).  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  triangle  bcg  of  figure  98 
would  admit  of  being  superposed  on  the  triangle  yax  of  fig.  102, 
if  both  triangles  were  constructed  for  one  common  ellipsoid. 

683.  Resuming  (partly  as  an  exercise)  the  calculations  with 
quaternions,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
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S •  (pn-ep)  (i, - »)  =  S {pn'-pnO - dpn^9pB)  =  -2S .  i,9p, 
because 

0  =  S .  f>i|«  =  S  •  OpQ,  and  S .  /at,©  =  S  •  9pi| «  S .  ti9p. 

Hence  generally^  for  any  three  vectors^  ti^  9,  p,  we  have  the 
transformations, 

T.{pn- 9p)  Vin - ») . T(p, - ©<») ; 
S  .  (pn  -  flp)  U(,  -  0)  =  -  2T(,  -  «) ->  S .  ijtfp ; 
TV  .  (p^-dp)  U(„-e)  =  V {T(p.,-flp)'-4T(,-e)-»(S.,flp)M 
=  V  { (pi  -  »/>)  (»»/<>  -  pO)  +(v-  Oy*  inOp  -  p9r,y] ; 

also  for  any  two  conjugate  quaternions,  q,  ^,  and  any  vector  a> 
we  hare  the  identity, 

and  tlierefore, 

TV.  (np  -  pO)  U  (n  -  fl)  =  TV.  (pn  -  flp)  U  (.1  -  tf). 

For  the  ellipsoid,  by  499,  we  have  the  equation, 

TV.(np-p9)U(i,-9)  =  e«-„«; 

and  hence,  by  squaring,  we  obtain  this  new  form  of  the  equation 
of  that  surface : 

{0"  -  n'Y  =  (pn  -  Op)  (vp  -  p9)  +  (n  -  ey^  {fiOp  -  pOnY. 

Or,  by  a  partial  re-introduction  of  the  signs  S  and  T,  we  find 
this  somewhat  shorter  form : 

TO>i|  -  OpY  +  4(„  -  9)-'  (S .  nOpY  -  (e»  -  fi'Y ; 

of  which  we  shall  presently  assign  the  interpretation,  and  in 
which,  instead  of  the. square  of  the  tensor  of  the  quaternion 
ptl "  Opf  we  may  write  any  one  of  several  general  expressions  for 
that  square,  of  which  the  proofs  will  easily  suggest  themselves 
to  those  who  have  studied  with  attention  the  transformations 
already  given,  and  the  principles  of  the  present  calculus;  for  in- 
stance, any  of  the  following  : 

^(ptl-Op)  (tip  - pO) ^ (rip - pff)  (pti-0p) 

=  (i»*  +  0^)  p^  -^pnpO  -  9pr\p  =  {if  +  9«)  p«  -  iipBp  -  pBpr\ 
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=  (ii»+e»)p»-2S.iipep 
=  (ii+e)V"-4s.ijf>.s.9/9 

=.(fi-9)V»  +  4S(V.  n/o.V.pe). 

All  these  transformaUons,  it  must  be  remarked,  hold  good,  inde- 
pendently of  any  relation  between  the  three  vectors  i|,  9,  p. 

684.  To  interpret  that  form  of  the  equation  of  the  ellipsoid, 
which  was  assigned  at  the  beg^inning  of  article  500,  we  may  ob- 
serve that 

if  for  conciseness  we  write, 

But  pi  is  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  a  of  the  ellipsoid  on 
the  plane  of  a  circular  section,  passing  through  the  extremity  of 
the  vector  or  semidiameter  p,  and  perpendicular  to  the  cyclic 
normal  i|-9;  and  pa  may  be  easily  shewn  (compare  441)  to  be 
a  radius  of  the  same  circular  sectiooi  multiplied  by  a  scalar  co- 
efficient, namely,  by 

gii  +  (?^  ii«~»     T»|«~T(?'    ac 
n-e    (i|-6l)»"T(i|-e)»'"6»' 

If  then,  from  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular,  let  fall  (as  above)  on 
the  plane  of  a  circular  section,  we  draw  a  right  line  in  that  plane, 
which  bears  to  the  radius  of  that  section  the  constant  ratio  of  the 
rectangle  ac  under  the  two  extreme  semi-axes  to  the  square  6'  of 
the  mean  semi-axis  of  the  ellipsoid,  the  equation  for  that  surface, 
which  was  given  at  the  beginning  of  article  500,  expresses  that 
the  line  so  drawn  will  terminate  on  a  spheric  surjace^  which  has 

its  centre  at  the  centre  of  the  ellipsoid,  and  has  its  radius  s-?-* 

b 

It  was  thus,  in  fact,  that  I  happened  to  perceive  this  property  of 
the  surface,  by  interpreting  as  above  one  of  the  quaternion  forms 
of  its  equation  ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  prove  ^foi9i«/rtca//y  that 
the  described  construction  conducts  to  the  last-mentioned  spheric 
locus ;  namely,  to  the  sphere  concentric  with  the  ellipsoid,  which 
touches  at  once  the  four  umbilicar  tangent  planes. 
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685.  Proceeding  to  the  interpretation  of  the  equation  of  the 
ellipsoid,  which  was  arrived  at  in  683>  we  may  remark  that  since 

/9i|-9/t>«S.p(i|-e)+V.p(i|  +  e), 

the  quaternion  pri  -  Op  gives  a  pure  vector  as  a  product,  or  as  a 
quotient,  if  it  be  multiplied  or  divided  by  the  vector  i|  +  0  (com- 
pare 500)  ;  we  may  therefore  write 

pri-0p^Xi{il  +  B)9 

Xi  being  a  new  vector  symbol,  of  which  the  value  may  be  thu9 
expressed : 

This  vector  Xi  is  evidently  such  as  to  give, 

T(pi,-9p)  =  TAi.T(i|  +  e); 
T(pi,-ep)»  =  X,«(»i  +  e)». 

We  have  also  the  identity, 

(9*  -  v'y = (i?  -  ey  (v + ey  +  (i,e  -  Ony ; 

which  may  be  shewn  to  be  such,  by  observing  that 

(ii-9)»(ii+e)»=(ii'+(j«-2s.ii9)(ii«+e»+2s.iie) 

=(ii»+ e')»-.4  (s .  1,6)'= (ii«- 0»)»+4  (T.i,e)»-.4(S,  i,e)» 

=(ii»-e')«-4(v.„0)»=(0^-„')«-(i,e-.9„)«; 

or  by  remarking  that  (compare  454), 

„«-e»-s.(i,-^0)(ii+e),  fi9^fti=v.(i,-9)(ii+e), 

and  („-»)' (i|+<>)'  =  {T.(i|-e)(i,  +  fl))»; 

or  in  several  other  ways.  Introducing  then  a  new  vector  e,  sueh 
that 

iie-Oi,  =  £T(i|  +  0),  or€  =  2V.i,0.T(i|  +  0)-M 

and  that  therefore 

(iie-ei,)»--*»(n  +  »)% 
and 

2S,i,e/>*S.fp.T(ii  +  tf),  4(S.tiep)»«-(S.£p)».(i|  +  0)»; 
while,  by  498,  or  499, 

T(,-«)-6,  (n-e)*--.6'; 
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we  find  that  the  equation  of  the  ellipsoid  above  referred  to, 
namely, 

T  (p„  -  OpY  +  4  („  -  »)-« (S .  fiOpY  «  (e»  -  nO% 

after  being  divided  by  (n  +  d)S  assumes  the  following  form : 

Ai«+4-»(S.i/»)»+6»  +  £»-0. 

But  also,  by  the  recent  values  of  Xi  and  f, 

S  •  cXi  ~  S  •  cp ; 

the  equation  just  found  may  therefore  be  also  written  thus : 

and  the  scalar  6  +  6~^  S .  cp  is  positive,  even  at  an  extremity  of  the 
mean  axis  of  the  ellipsoid,  because 

and  therefore 

T£<ft. 

We  have  then  this  new  form  of  the  equation  of  the  ellipsoid,  de- 
duced by  transposition  and  extraction  of  square  roots,  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  present  calculus : 

T(Xi-€)  =  6  +  6-»S.y. 

By  a  process  exactly  similar  to  the  foregoing,  we  find  also  the 
form 

T(Xi  +  f)  =  6-ft-»S.€p; 

which  diifers  from  the  equation  last  found,  only  by  a  change  of 
sign  of  the  auxiliary  and  constant  vector  c ;  and  hence,  by  addi- 
tion of  the  two  last  equations,  we  find  still  another  form,  namely, 

T(Xi-€)  +  T(Xi  +  £)  =  26; 

or  substituting  for  Xi,  c,  and  b  their  values,  in  terms  of  i},  9,  and 
p,  and  multiplying  into  T  (i|  4-  0), 

=  2T.(„-0)(,  +  e). 
G8G.  The  locus  of  the  termination  Li  of  the  auxiliary  and 
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variable  vector  Xi>  which  is  derived  from  the  vector  p  of  the  ori- 
ginal ellipsoid  by  the  linear  formula  of  the  last  article^  namely, 

being  thus  represented  by  the  equation  of  the  same  article, 

T(Ai  +  €)+T(Xx-€)  =  26, 

is  evidently  a  certain  new  ellipsoid  ;  namely,  an  ellipsoid  of 
revolution^  which  has  the  mean  axis  26  of  the  old  or  given  ellip- 
soid fo&  its  major  axis^  or  for  its  aais  of  revolution^  while  the 
vectors  of  its  two  ^ci  are  denoted  by  the  symbols +  c  and -€• 
In  fact  if  we  still  place  the  origin  of  vectors  at  the  centre  a  of  the 
ellipsoid  of  arts.  466,  &c.,  and  make 

we  shall  have,  for  the  locus  of  the  point  Li,  the  following  equa- 
tion of  a  very  simple  and  well-known  form : 

FaLi  +  FiLi  =  26. 

We  have  also,  by  the  foregoing  article,  combined  with  501, 502, 


or 


Such  then  is  the  expression  for  the  square  of  the  distance  (e)  of 
either  focus  (Fi  or  Fa)  of  the  new  oi  derived  ellipsoid,  which  has 
Xi  for  its  varying  vector,  from  the  common  centre  a  of  the  new 
and  old  ellipsoids,  which  centre  is  also  the  common  origin  of  the 
vectors  Xi  and  p  :  while  these  two  foci  of  the  new  ellipsoid  are 
situated  upon  the  mean  axis  of  the  old  one.  There  exist  also 
other  remarkable  relations,  between  the  original  ellipsoid  with 
three  unequal  semi-axes  a,  &,  c,  and  the  new  ellipsoid  of  revolu- 
tion, of  which  some  will  be  brought  into  view,  by  pursuing  the 
quaternion  analysis  in  a  way  which  we  shall  proceed  to  point 
out. 

687.  Combining  the  recent  expression  for  Xi  with  three  other 
analogous  expressions,  as  follows : 

^ .  ij  +  a  i|  +  CI 


-> 
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It  is  easy  to  prove  (compare  494)  that 

TAi-TX,=  TX,=  TX4; 
and  that 

S  •  f|0Xi  ■>  S  •  f^At  ■>  S  •  i}9A|  B  S .  tiOXi «  S .  iiBp ; 

whence  it  follows  that  the  four  vectors  Ai,  Att  Aa,  A4,  beings  sup- 
posed to  be  all  drawn  from  the  centre  a  of  the  original  eHipsoid, 
terminate  in  four  points,  Li,  l,,  l,,  u^  which  are  they&«r  cor- 
ners of  a  quadrilateral  inscribed  in  a  circle  of  the  lately  derived 
ellipioid  of  revolution  ;  the  plane  of  this  circle  being  parallel  to 
the  plane  of  the  greatest  and  least  axes  of  the  original  ellipsoid 
{flbc)%  and  passing  through  the  point  b  of  that  ellipsoid,  which  is 
the  termination  of  the  vector  p.  We  shall  have  also  the  equa- 
donSf 

Ai— p    S.C/9  A4  — /t>     S.©"*p 

which  shew  that  the  two  opposite  rides  LiL^,  Is^Li^  of  this  in* 
scribed  quadrilateral,  being  prolonged  if  necessary,  intersect  in 
the  lately  mentioned  point  b  of  the  original  ellipsoid.  And  be- 
cause the  recent  expressions  give  also 

these  opposite  sides  L1L3,  L3L4,  of  the  plane  quadrilateral  thus  in- 
scribed in  a  circle  of  the  derived  ellipsoid,  are  parallel  respectively 
to  the  vectors  i|  +  9,  i}~^  +  0~S  or  (by  502,  503)  to  the  two  urobl- 
Hear  vectors  a>,  w\  of  the  original  ellipsoid,  constructed  with  the 
semi-axes  abc.    At  the  same  time,  the  equations 

V^^»  =  0,  v^*.o, 

hold  good,  and  shew  that  the  two  other  and  mutually  opposite 
sides  of  the  same  inscribed  quadrilateral,  namely,  the  sides  l,l„ 
L|Li,  are  respectively  parallel  to  the  two  vectors  i|,  9,  or  to  the 
axes  of  the  two  cylinders  of  revolution  which  can  be  circum- 
ribed  about  the  same  original  ellipsoid. 
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688.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  infer  the  foUowing  Theorem,  else* 
where  already  published  by  me  as  a  result  of  the  Calculus  of 
Quaternions :  ^^Ifon  the  mean  axis,  2b,  qfa  given  ellipsoid,  abc^ 
as  the  major  aais^  and  toith  two  foci  Fi,  Ft,  of  which  the  common 
distance  from  the  centre  a  is 

we  construct  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution  ;  and  if,  in  any  circular 
section  of  this  new  ellipsoid,  we  inscribe  a  quadrilateral,  LiLsLsLi, 
of  which  the  two  opposite  sides  LiL,,  L8L4  are  respectively  parol- 
hi  to  the  two  unMUcar  diameters  of  the  given  ellipsoid;  while 
the  two  other  and  mutually  opposite  sides  LsLs,  L4L1,  qfthe  same 
inscribed  quadrilateral,  are  respectively  parallel  to  the  axes  of 
the  two  cylinders  of  revolution  which  can  be  circumscribed  about 
the  same  given  ellipsoid;  then  the  point  of  intersection  b  qfthe 
first  pair  of  opposite  sides  (namely,  of  those  parallel  to  the  urn* 
bilicar  diameters)  will  be  a  point  upon  that  given  ellipsoid'*  It 
seems  to  me  that,  in  consequence  of  this  remarkable  relation 
between  these  two  ellipsoids,  the  two  foci  ¥1,  F3  of  the  above-de- 
scribed ellipsoid  of  revolution,  which  have  been  seen  to  be  situated 
upon  the  mean  axis  of  the  original  ellipsoid,  may  not  inconve* 
niently  be  called  the  two  medial  foci  of  that  original  ellipsoid 
{abc) ;  and  that  the  new  or  derived  ellipsoid  of  revolution  itself  may 
be  called  the  mean  ellipsoid  ;  but  1  gladly  submit  the  question  of 
the  propriety  of  these  designations,  to  the  judgment  of  other  and 
better  geometers.  Meanwhile  it  may  be  noticed,  that  the  two 
ellipsoids  intersect  each  other  in  a  system  of  two  ellipses,  of 
which  the  planes  are  perpendicular  to  the  axes  of  the  two  cylin<< 
ders  of  revolution  above  mentioned ;  and  that  those  four  common 
tangent  planes  of  the  two  ellipsoids,  which  are  parallel  to  their 
common  axis,  that  is  to  the  mean  axis  of  the  original  ellipsoid 
abc,  are  parallel  also  to  its  two  umbilicar  diameters.  It  may  be 
added  that  if  b'  denote  the  minor  semi-axis  (» {b^  -  a')*^  actr^)  of 
the  above-mentioned  mean  ellipsoid,  and  if  we  construct  another 
concentric  ellipsoid,  ab'Cf  which  will  thus  not  be  of  revolution,  the 
equation  of  this  third  ellipsoid  may  in  our  symbols  be  written  thus : 

T(,ip-pe)  =  e'-i,'; 
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and  that  its  cyclic  normals  have  the  same  directions  as  those  of 
ihat  fourth  ellipsoid  a'bc\  for  which  aid  -l?^cd^  and  which  is,  in 
a  well-known  sense,  reciprocal  to  the^r^f  or  given  ellipsoid, 
abc,  having  also  the  same  mean  axis,  but  having  its  major  axis 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  minor  axis  of  the  other.  As  to  the 
intersection  of  the  other  pair  of  sides  LsL,,  L4L1,  of  the  inscribed 
quadrilateral,  it  is  easy  to  see  (compare  again  494)  that  if  we 
call  this  point  s,  and  denote  its  vector  as  by  a,  we  shall  have  the 
expression, 

so  that  (compare  597)  the  locus  of  the  point  s  is  a  certain  ^/A 
ellipsoid^  on  the  properties  of  which  I  cannot  enter  here. 

689.  The  same  general  methods  of  calculation  (compare  the 
remarks  made  at  the  end  of  624)  admit  of  a  vast  variety  of  other 
geometrical  applications.  For  instance,  if  we  combine  the  for- 
mula S.vdvdp==0,  of  article  609,  with  the  last  expression  for 
V  in  593,  we  find,  for  the  lines  of  curvature  on  an  ellipsoid,  the 
differential  equations, 

0  =  S  .  vdp,  0  =  S .  vApApKi  or  0  =  S .  vrirKf  0  =  S  •  vr, 

if  r  be  a  vector  parallel  to  the  tangent  to  such  a  line;  and  then, 
by  combining  these  two  last  equations,  we  find  that  r  may  be 
expressed  as  follows,  r  =  UV.  viTUV.  vk;  which  reproduces  the 
theorem,  discovered  (1  believe)  by  M.  Chasles,  that  the  lines  of 
curvature  on  an  ellipsoid  (or  other  surface  of  the  second  order) 
bisect  at  each  point  the  angles  between  the  two  circular  sections 
of  the  surface.  Again,  if  the  last  formula  of  604,  or  of  605,  be 
suitably  combined  with  quaternion  forms  of  the  equation  of  acon^ 
of  the  second  degree,  such  as  those  assigned  in  438,  where  /3  is 
bifocal  line^  and  in  678,  where  a>  /3  are  cyclic  normals^  those  theo- 
rems may  be  deduced,  respecting  the  curvature  of  a  spherical 
coniCf  which  have  been  published  by  me  in  the  Cambridge  and 
Dublin  Mathematical  Journal,  as  part  of  a  Paper  entitled  ^*  Sym- 
bolical Geometry."  But  it  is  manifestly  impossible,  in  any  sin- 
gle Course  of  Lectures  such  as  the  present,  to  include  all  such 
applications :  and  with  thanks  to  those  persons  who  have  favoured 
me  so  far  by  their  attention,  I  now  heartily  bid  them  farewell. 

END  OF  THE  LECTURES. 
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[The  following  is  the  Abstract  of  a  Communication  by  the  Author  to  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  which  was  referred  to  in  article  675,  page  673,  of  the 
foregoing  Lecture,  and  is  reprinted  here  from  the  published  Proceedings  of 
the  Academy.] 


RoTAL  Irish  Academy,  May  13, 1850. 

Sir  William  Rowan  Hamilton  gave  an  account  of  some 
geometrical  reasonings,  tending  to  explain  and  confirm  certain 
results  to  which  he  had  been  previously  conducted  by  the 
method  of  quaternions,  respecting  the  inscription  of  gauche 
polygons  in  central  surfaces  of  the  second  order. 

1.  It  is  a  very  well  known  property  of  the  conic  sections, 
that  if  three  of  the  four  sides  of  a  plane  quadrilateral  inscribed 
in  a  given  plane  conic  be  cut  by  a  rectilinear  transversal  in 
three  g^ven  points,  the  fourth  side  of  the  same  variable  qua- 
drilateral is  cut  by  the  same  fixed  right  line  in  a  fourth  point 
likewise  fixed.  And  whether  we  refer  to  the  relation  of  invo- 
lution discovered  by  Desargues,  or  employ  other  principles, 
it  is  easy  to  extend  this  property  to  surfaces  of  the  second 
order,  so  far  as  the  inscription  in  them  of  plane  quadrilaterals 
is  concerned.  If  then  we  merely  wish  to  pass  from  one  point 
p  to  another  point  r  of  such  a  surface,  under  the  condition 
that  some  other  point  q  of  the  same  surface  shall  exist,  such 
that  the  two  successive  and  rectilinear  chords,  pq  and  qr, 
shall  pass  respectively  through  some  two  given  guide-points ^ 
A  and  B,  internal  or  external  to  the  surface ;  we  are  allowed 
to  substitute^  for  this  pair  of  guide-points,  another  pair^ 
such  as  b'  and  a',  situated  on  the  same  straight  line  ab  ;  and 
may  choose  one  of  these  two  new  points  anywhere  upon  that 
line,  provided  that  the  other  be  then  suitably  chosen.  In  fact. 
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if  c  and  c'  be  the  two  (real  or  imaginary)  points  in  which  the 
surface  is  crossed  by  the  given  transversal  ab,  we  have  only 
to  take  care  that  the  three  pairs  of  points  aa',  bb',  cc',  shall 
be  in  involution.  And  it  is  important  to  observe,  that  in 
order  to  determine  one  of  the  new  guide-points,  b'  or  a',  when 
the  other  is  given,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  employ  the 
points  c,  c\  of  intersection  of  the  transversal  with  the  surface, 
which  may  be  as  often  imaginary  as  real.  We  have  only  to 
assume  at  pleasure  a  point  p  upon  the  given  surface ;  to  draw 
from  it  the  chords  paq,  qbr;  and  then  if  a' be  given,  and  b' 
sought,  to  draw  the  two  new  chords  ra  s,  sb'p  ;  or  else  if  a  is 
to  be  found  from  b',  to  draw  the  chords  pb's,  sa'r.  For  ex- 
ample, if  we  choose  to  throw  off  the  new  guide-point  b'  to  in- 
finity, or  to  make  it  a  guide-^tar^  in  the  directioD  <^the  given 
line  AB,  we  have  only  to  draw,  from  the  assumed  initial  and 
superficial  point  p,  a  rectilinear  diord  PS  of  the  surface,  which 
shall  be  parallel  to  ab,  and  then  to  join  sr,  and  examine  in 
what  point  a'  this  joining  line  crosses  the  given  line  ab.  The 
point  a'  thus  found  will  be  entirely  independent  of  the  assumed 
initial  point  p,  and  will  satisfy  the  condition  required :  in 
such  a  manner  that  if,  from  any  other  assumed  superficial 
point  p',  we  draw  the  chords  paq',  q'br',  and  the  parallel 
pV  to  ab,  the  chord  rV  shall  pass  through  the  same  point  a'. 
All  this  follows  easily  from  principles  perfectly  well  known. 

2.  Since  then  for  two  given  guide-points  we  may  thus 
substitute  the  system  of  a  guide-star  and  a  guide-point,  it 
follows  that  for  three  given  guide-points  we  may  substitute  a 
guide-star  and  two  guide-points;  and,  therefore,  by  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  process,  may  substitute  anew  a  system  of  two 
stars  and  one  point.  And  so  proceeding,  for  a  system  of  n 
g^ven  guide-points,  through  which  »  successive  and  rectilinear 
chords  of  the  surface  are  to  pass,  we  may  substitute  a  system 
ofn-1  guide-stars,  and  of  a  single  guide-point.  The  pro- 
blem of  inscribing,  in  a  given  surface  of  the  second  order,  a 
gauche  polygon  of  n  sides,  which  are  required  to  pass  succes- 
sively through  n  given  points,  is,  therefore,  in  general,  redu* 
cible,  by  operations  with  straight  lines  alone,  to  the  problem 
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of  inBcribing  in  the  same  surface  another  gauche  polygon,  of 
which  the  last  side  shall  pass  through  a  new  fixed  point,  while 
all  its  other  (it  -  1)  sides  shall  be  parallel  to  so  many  fixed 
straight  lines.  And  if  the ^rst  n  sides  of  an  inscribed  poly- 
gon of  It  +  1  sides,  PPi  Ps  • .  •  Pfl,  be  obliged  to  pass,  in  order^ 
through  n  given  points,  ai  A9  .  •  •  a^,  ,  namely,  the  side  or  chord 
ppi  through  Ai,  &c.,  it  will  then  be  possible,  in  greneral,  to 
incribe  also  another  polygon,  pqi  Qs  •  • .  Pm,  having  the  same 
first  and  nth  points,  p  and  ?«,  and  therefore  the  mime  final  or 
closing  side  PnP»  but  having  the  other  n  sides  different^  and 
such  that  the  n~  1  first  of  these  sides,  pqi,  Qi  Qe,  ...  Qn.« 
Qm.  1,  shall  be  respectively  parallel  to  n-  1  given  right  lines, 
while  the  nth  side  Q«.i  Pn  shall  pass  through  a  fixed  point  b». 
The  analogous  reductions  for  polygons  in  conic  sections  have 
long  been  familiar  to  geometers. 

3.  Let  us  now  consider  the  inscribed  gauche  quadrilateral 
PQi  Qs  Q39  of  which  the  four  corners  coincide  with  the  four 
first  points  of  the  last-mentioned  polygon.  In  the  plane 
Qi  09  Q3  of  the  second  and  third  sides  of  this  gauche  quadri- 
lateral, draw  a  new  chord  qi  R9,  which  shall  have  its  direction 
conjugate  to  the  direction  of  pqi  ,  with  respect  to  the  given 
surbce.  This  new  direction  will  itself  be  fixed,  as  being  pa- 
rallel to  a  fixed  plane,  and  conjugate  to  a  fixed  direction,  not 
generally  conjugate  to  that  plane ;  and  hence  in  the  plane  in- 
scribed quadrilateral  R3QiQ3Q3»  the  three  first  sides  having 
fixed  directions,  the  fourth  side  Q3  Rs  will  also  have  its  direction 
fixed:  which  may  be  proved,  either  as  a  limiting  form  of  the 
theorem  referred  to  in  (1),  respecting  four  points  in  one  line, 
or  from  principles  still  more  elementary.  And  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  seeing  that  because  pqi  and  Qi  R3  have  fixed  and  con- 
jugate directions,  the  chord  prs  is  bisected  by  a  fixed  diameter 
of  the  surface,  whose  direction  is  conjugate  to  both  of  their's ;  or 
in  other  words,  that  if  o  be  the  centre  of  the  surfeu^e,  and  if  we 
draw  thevarta&fe  diameter  pon,  the  variable  chord  nr^  will  then 
be  parallel  to  Hae  fixed  diameter  just  mentioned.  So  far,  then, 
as  we  only  concern  ourselves  to  construct  the  fourth  or  closing 
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side  03  ^  of  the  gauche  quadrilateral  pQi  q^  Oa,  whose  three  first 
sides  have  given  or  fixed  directions,  we  may  substitute  it  for  ano- 
ther gauche  quadrilateral  pnrs  Qs,  inscribed  in  thesame  surface, 
and  such  that  while  its  first  side  pn  passes  through  the  centre 
Oj  its  second  and  third  sides,  nrs  and  R2Q89  are  parallel  to 
two  fixed  right  lines.  In  other  words,  we  may  substitute,  for 
a  system  of  three  guide-stars^  a  system  of  the  centre  and  tu)0 
starSf  as  guides  for  the  three  first  sides ;  or,  if  we  choose,  in- 
stead of  drawing  successively  three  chords,  pqi,  Qi  q^,  Q2Q3, 
parallel  to  three  given  lines,  we  may  draw  a  first  chord  prs, 
sV>  as  to  be  bisected  by  a  given  diameter,  and  then  a  second 
chord  R3  03,  parallel  to  a  g^ven  right  line. 

4.  Since,  for  a  system  of  three  stars,  we  may  substitute  a 
system  of  the  centre  and  two  stars,  it  follows  that  for  a  system 
of  four  stars  we  may  substitute  a  system  of  the  centre  and 
three  stars ;  or,  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  process,  may  sub- 
stitute a  system  of  the  centre,  the  same  centre  agatn^  and  two 
stars ;  that  is,  ultimately,  a  system  of  two  stars  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  a  system  of Jbur  stars,  the  two  employments  of  the 
centre  as  a  guide  having  simply  neutralized  each  other,  as 
amounting  merely  to  a  return  from  n  to  p,  after  having  gone 
from  p  to  the  diametrically  opposite  point  n.  For  five  stars 
we  may  therefore  substitute  three ;  and  for  six  stars  we  may 
substitute  four,  or  two.  And  so  proceeding  we  perceive  that 
for  any  proposed  system  of  guide-stars,  we  may  substitute  two 
stars,  if  the  proposed  number  be  even ;  or  three^  if  that  num- 
ber be  odd.  And  by  combining  this  result  with  what  was 
found  in  (2),  we  see  that  for  any  given  system  of  n  guide-points 
we  may  substitute  a  system  of  two  stars  and  a  pointy  if  n  be 
odd  ;  or  if  it  be  even^  then  in  that  case  we  may  substitute  a  sys- 
tem of  three  stars  and  a  point :  which  may  again  be  changed, 
by  (3),  to  a  system  of  the  centre^  two  starSy  and  one  point. 

5.  Let  us  now  consider  more  closely  the  system  of  two 
guide-stars,  and  one  guide-point ;  and  for  this  purpose  let  us 
conceive  that  the  two  first  sides  pqi  and  Oi  Q2  of  an  inscribed 
gauche  quadrilateral  POi  Qs  Ps  are  parallel  to  two  given  right 
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lines,  while  the  third  side  Q2P3  is  obliged  to  pass  through  a 
fixed  point  B3 ;  the  first  point  p,  and  therefore  also  the  qua- 
drilateral itself,  being  in  other  respects  variable.  In  the  plane 
PQi  Qs  of  the  two  first  sides,  which  is  evidently  parallel  to  a 
fixed  plane,  inscribe  a  chord  q^s,  whose  direction  shall  be 
conjugate  to  that  of  the  fixed  line  0B3,  and  therefore  shall 
itself  also  be  fixed,  o  being  still  the  centre  of  the  surface;  and 
draw  the  chord  PS.  Then,  in  the  plane  inscribed  quadrilateral 
PQi  Q28,  the  three  first  sides  have  fixed  directions,  and  there- 
fore, by  (3),  the  direction  of  the  fourth  side  sp  is  also  fixed. 
In  the  plane  8Q2P3,  which  contains  the  given  point  63,  draw 
through  that  point  an  indefinite  right  line  B3C3,  parallel  to 
SQs;  the  line  so  drawn  will  have  a  given  position,  and  will  be 
intersected,  at  some  finite  or  infinite  distance  from  B3,  by  the 
chord  8P3,  which  is  situated  in  the  same  plane  with  it,  namely, 
in  the  plane  SQg  P3.  But  if  we  consider  the  section  of  the  sur- 
face, which  is  made  by  this  last  plane,  and  observe  that  the 
two  first  sides  of  the  triangle  sq^  P3  pass,  by  the  construction, 
through  a  star  or  point  at  infinity  conjugate  to  B3,  and  through 
the  point  B3  itself,  we  shall  see  that,  in  virtue  of  a  well-known 
and  elementary  principle  respecting  triangles  in  conies,  the 
third  side  P3S  must  pass  through  the  point  D3,  if  D3  be  the  pole 
of  the  right  line  B3C3,  which  contains  upon  it  the  two  conju- 
gate points;  this  pole  being  taken  with  respect  to  the  plane 
section  lately  mentioned.  If  then  we  denote  by  D3B3  the  in- 
definite right  line  which  is,  with  respect  to  the  surface^  the 
polar  of  the  fixed  line  B3C3,  we  see  that  the  chord  SP3  must  in- 
tersect this  reciprocal  polar  also,  besides  intersecting  the  line 
B3C3  itself.  Conversely  this  condition,  of  intersecting  these 
two  fixed  polars,  is  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  draw  the  chord 
SP3  when  the  point  s  has  been  determined,  by  drawing  from 
the  assumed  poini  p  the  chord  ps  parallel  to  a  fixed  right  line. 
We  may  then  substiiutej  for  a  system  of  two  guide-stars  and 
one  guide-point,  the  system  of  one  guide-atar  and  two  guide* 
lines;  these  lines  being  (as  has  been  seen)  a  pair  of  reciprocal 
polarSf  with  respect  to  the  given  surface. 
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6.  If,  then,  it  be  required  to  inscribe  a  polygon  ppi  Ps  ••  Pt. 
mth  any  odd  number  2n  +  1  of  sides,  which  shall  pass  suc- 
cessively through  the  same  number  of  given  points,  ai  As  •  • 
A8ii4i9  we  may  begin  by  assuming  a  point  p  upon  the  given 
surface,  and  drawing  through  the  given  points  2n  +  1  successive 
chords,  which  will  in  general  conduct  to  a  final  point  p^.  ^  i, 
distinct  from  the  assumed  initial  point  p.  And  then,  by  pro- 
cesses of  which  the  nature  has  been  already  explained,  we  can 
find  a  point  s  such  that  the  chord  ps  shall  be  parallel  to  a  fixed 
right  line,  or  shall  have  a  direction  independent  of  the  assumed 
and  variable  position  of  p ;  and  that  the  chord  sp^m  « i  shall  at 
the  same  time  cross  two  other  fixed  right  lines,  which  are  reci- 
procal polars  of  each  other.  In  order  then  to  find  a  new  point 
p,  which  shall  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  proposed  problem, 
or  shall  be  such  as  to  coincide  with  the  point  Psn  ♦  u  deduced 
from  it  as  above,  we  see  that  it  is  necessary  and  sufficient  to 
oblige  this  sought  point  p  to  be  situated  at  one  or  other  ex- 
tremity of  a  certain  chord  ps,  which  shall  at  once  be  parallel 
to  a  fixed  line,  and  shall  also  cross  two  fixed  polars.  It  is 
clear  then  that  we  need  only  draw  two  planes,  containing  re- 
spectively these  two  polars,  and  parallel  to  the  fixed  direction ; 
for  the  right  line  of  intersection  of  these  two  planes  will  be  the 
chord  o/ solution  required ;  or  in  other  words,  it  will  cut  the 
surface  in  the  two  (real  or  imaginary)  points,  p  and  s,  which 
are  adapted,  and  are  alone  adapted,  to  be  positions  of  the  first 
corner  of  the  polygon  to  be  inscribed. 

7.  But  if  it  be  den^anded  to  inscribe  in  the  same  surface  a 
polygon  pPiPs ..  Psm.  1,  with  an  even  number  2n  of  sides,  pass- 
ing successively  through  the  same  even  number  of  given  points, 
A|A2 ..  A2ii,  the  problem  then  acquires  a  character  totally  dis- 
tinct. For  if,  after  assuming  an  initial  point  p  upon  the  sur* 
£ace,  we  pass,  by  2n  successive  chords,  drawn  through  the 
given  points  ai,  &c.,  to  a  final  point  p^.  upon  the  surface, 
which  will  thus  be  in  general  distinct  from  p ;  it  will  indeed  be 
possible  to  assign  generally  two  fixed  polars,  across  which,  as 
two  given  guide-lines,  a  certain  variable  chord  8Pt«  is  to  be 
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drawn,  like  the  chord  sv2n*i  of  (6);  but  the  chord  ps  will  not, 
in  this  qaestion,  be  parallel  to  a  given  line,  or  directed  to  a 
given  star;  it  will,  on  the  contrary,  by  (3)  (4)  (5),  be  bisected 
by  a  given  diameter^  which  wejnay  call  ab  ;  or,  if  we  prefer  to 
state  the  result  so,  it  will  be  now  the  supplementary  chord  ns 
of  the  same  diametral  section  of  the  surface  (n  being  still  the 
point  of  that  surface  opposite  to  p),  which  will  have  a  given 
direction,  and  not  the  chord  ps  itself.  In  fact,  at  the  end  of 
(4),  we  reduced  the  system  of  2n  guide-points  to  a  system  of 
the  centre,  two  stars,  and  one  point;  and  in  (5)  we  reduced 
the  system  of  two  stars  and  a  point  to  the  system  of  a  star 
and  two  polars.  In  order  then  to  find  a  point  p  which  shall 
coincide  with  the  point  P2»  deduced  from  it  as  above,  or  which 
shall  be  adapted  to  be  the  first  corner  of  an  inscribed  polygon 
of  2n  sides  passing  respectively  through  the  2n  given  points, 
Ai . .  A2«,  we  must  endeavour  to  find  a  chord  ps  which  shall  be 
at  once  bisected  by  the  fixed  diameter  ab,  and  shall  also  inter- 
sect the  two  fixed  polars  above  mentioned.  And  conversely, 
if  we  can  find  any  such  chord  ps,  it  will  necessarily  be  at  least 
one  chord' of  solution  of  the  problem ;  understanding  hereby, 
that  if  we  set  out  with  either  extremity,  p  or  s,  of  this  chord, 
and  draw  from  it  2n  successive  chords  pPi,  &c.,  or  ssi,  &c., 
through  the  2n  given  points  Ai,  &c.,  we  shall  be  brought  back 
hereby  (as  the  question  requires)  to  the  point  with  which  we 
started.  For,  in  a  process  which  we  have  proved  to  admit  of 
being  substituted  for  the  process  of  drawing  the  2n  chords,  we 
shall  be  brought  first  from  p  to  s,  and  then  back  from  s  to  p  ; 
or  else  first  from  s  to  p,  and  then  back  from  p  to  s  :  provided 
that  the  chord  of  solution  ps  has  been  selected  so  as  to  satisfy 
the  conditions  above  assigned. 

8.  To  inscribe  then^  for  example,  a  gauche  chiliagon  in  an 
ellipsoid^  ppi  • .  Pmq,  or  ssi . .  Smq,  under  the  condition  that  its 
thousand  successive  sides  shall  pass  successively  through  a 
thousand  given  points  k\  . .  A10009  we  are  conducted  to  seek  to 
inscribe,  in  the  same  given  ellipsoid,  a  chord  ps,  which  shall 
be  at  once  bisected  by  a  given  diameter  ab,  and  also  crossed  by 
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a  given  chord  cd,  and  by  the  polar  of  that  given  chord.  Now 
in  general  when  any  two  proposed  right  lines  intersect  each 
other,  their  respective  polars  also  intersect,  namely,  in  the 
pole  of  the  plane  of  the  two  lines  proposed.  Since  then  the 
sought  chord  Ps  intersects  the  polar  of  the  given  chord  cd,  it 
follows  that  the  polar  of  the  same  sought  chord  ps  must  in- 
tersect the  given  chord  cd  itself.  We  may  therefore  reduce 
the  problem  to  this  form  :  to  find  a  chord  ps  of  the  ellipsoid 
which  shall  be  bisected  by  a  given  diameter  ab,  and  shall  also 
be  such  that  while  it  intersects  a  given  chord  cd  in  some  point 
£,  its  polar  intersects  the  prolongation  of  that  given  chord,  in 
some  other  point  f. 

9.  The  two  sought  points  e,  f,  as  being  situated  upon  two 
polars,  are  of  course  conjugate  relatively  to  the  surfouce  ;  they 
are  therefore  also  conjugate  relatively  to  the  chord  cd,  or,  in 
other  words,  they  cut  that  given  chord  harmonically.  The 
four  diametral  planes  abc,  abb,  abd,  abf,  compose  therefore 
an  harmonic  pencil ;  the  second  being,  in  this  pencil^  har- 
monically conjugate  to  the  fourth  ;  and  being  at  the  same 
time,  on  account  of  the  polars,  conjugate  to  it  also  with  re- 
spect to  the  surjaccy  as  one  diametral  plane  to  another.  When 
the  ellipsoid  becomes  a  sphere^  the  conjugate  planes  abb,  abf 
become  rectangular;  and  consequently  the  sought  plane  abb 
bisects  the  angle  between  the  two  given  planes  abc  and  abd. 
This  solves  at  once  the  problem  for  the  sphere  ;  for  if,  con- 
versely, we  thus  bisect  the  given  dihedral  angle  cabd  by  a 
plane  abe,  cutting  the  chord  cd  in  e,  and  if  we  take  the  har- 
monic conjugate  f  on  the  same  given  chord  prolonged,  and 
draw  from  E  and  f  lines  meeting  ordinately  the  given  diame- 
ter AB,  these  two  right  lines  will  be  situated  in  two  rectangu- 
lar or  conjugate  diametral  planes,  and  will  satisfy  all  the  other 
conditions  requisite  for  their  being  polars  of  each  other ;  but 
each  intersects  the  given  chord  cd,  or  that  chord  prolonged, 
and  therefore  each  intersects  also,  by  (8),  the  polar  of  that 
chord ;  each  therefore  satisfies  all  the  transformed  conditions  of 
the  problem,  and  gives  a  chord  of  solution,  real  or  imaginary. 
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More  fully,  the  ordinate  eb'  to  the  diameter  ab,  drawn  from 
the  internal  point  of  harmonic  section  e  of  the  chord  cd, 
gives,  when  prolonged  both  ways  to  meet  the  surface,  the 
chord  of  real  solution^  PS ;  and  the  other  ordinate  ff'  to  the 
same  diameter  ab,  which  is  drawn  from  the  external  point  of 
section  f  of  the  same  chord  cd,  and  which  is  itself  wholly  ex- 
ternal to  the  surface,  is  the  chord  of  imaginary  solution.  But 
because  when  we  return  from  the  sphere  to  the  ellipsoid^  or 
other  surface  of  the  second  order,  the  condition  oi  bisection  of 
the  given  dihedral  angle  cabd  is  no  longer  fulfilled  by  the 
sought  plane  abe,  a  slight  generalization  of  the  foregoing 
process  becomes  necessary,  and  can  easily  be  accomplished  as 
follows. 

10.  Conceive,  as  before,  that  on  the  diameter  ab  the  or- 
dinate be'  is  let  fall  from  the  internal  point  of  section  e,  and 
likewise  the  ordinates  cc'  and  dd'  from  c  and  d  ;  and  draw  also, 
parallel  to  that  diameter,  the  right  lines  cc'',  dd",  eb",  from 
the  same  three  points  c,  d,  e,  so  as  to  terminate  on  the  dia- 
metral plane  through  o  which  is  conjugate  to  the  same  dia- 
meter ;  in  such  a  manner  that  oc",  on'",  oe"'  shall  be  parallel 
and  equal  to  the  ordinates  c  c,  d'd,  e'e  ;  and  that  the  segments 
CE,  E  D  of  the  chord  cd  shall  be  proportional  to  the  segments 
c'e",  eV  of  the  base  c"d'  of  the  triangle  c'od',  which  is 
situated  in  the  diametral  plane,  and  has  the  centre  o  for  its 
vertex.  For  the  case  of  the  sphere^  the  vertical  angle  c' od'"  of 
this  triangle  is,  by  (9),  bisected  by  the  line  oe";  wherefore 
the*sides  oc%  o  d'',  or  their  equals,  the  ordinates  c'c,  d'd,  are, 
in  this  case,  proportional  to  the  segments  cV,  E^^D^ofthe 
base,  or  to  the  segments  ce,  ed  of  the  chord :  while  the 
squares  of  the  ordinates  are,  for  the  same  case  of  the  sphere, 
equal  to  thd  rectangles  ac'b,  ad'b,  under  the  segments  of  the 
diameter  ab.  Hence,  ^r  the  sphere^  the  squares  of  the  seg^ 
ments  of  the  given  chord  are  proportional  to  the  rectangles 
under  the  segments  of  the  given  diameter^  these  latter  seg- 
ments being  found  by  letting  fall  ordinates  from  the  ends  of 
^he  chord ;  or,  in  symbols,  we  have  the  proportion, 
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CF*  :  DF*  : :  cb*  :  ed*  : :  ac'b  :  ad'b. 

But,  by  the  general  principles  of  geometrical  defbrmation^  the 
property^  thus  stated^  cannot  be  peculiar  to  the  sphere.  It 
must  extend^  without  any  further  modification,  to  the  ellipsoid; 
and  it  gives  at  once,  for  that  surface,  the  two  points  of  har- 
monic section,  e  and  f,  of  the  given  chord  CD,  through  which 
points  the  two  sought  chords  of  real  and  imaginary  solution 
are  to  pass ;  these  chords  of  solution  are  therefore  completely 
determined^  since  they  are  to  be  also  ordinates,  as  before,  to 
the  given  diameter  ab.  The  problem  of  inscription  for  the 
ellipsoid  is  therefore Jully  resolved;  not  only  when,  as  in  (6), 
the  number  of  sides  of  the  polygon  is  odd,  but  also  in  the 
more  difficult  case  (7),  when  the  number  of  sides  is  even. 

IK  If  the  given  surface  be  a  hyperboloid  of  two  sheets  j 
one  of  the  two  fixed  polars  will  still  intersect  that  surface,  and 
the  fixed  chord  cd  may  still  be  considered  as  reed.  If  the 
given  diameter  ab  be  also  real,  the  proportion  in  (10)  still 
holds  good,  without  any  modification  from  imaginaries,  and 
determines  still  a  real  point  e,  with  its  harmonic  conjugate  f, 
through  one  or  other  of  which  two  points  still  passes  a  chord 
ofrealsolution,  while  through  the  other  point  of  section  still 
is  drawn  a  chord  of  imaginary  solution,  reciprocally  polar  to 
the  former.  But  if  the  diameter  ab  be  imaginary,  or  in  other 
words  if  it  fail  to  meet  the  proposed  hyperboloid  at  all,  we 
are  then  led  to  consider,  instead  of  it,  an  ideal  diameter  a'b', 
having  the  same  real  direction,  but  terminating,  in  a  well- 
known  way,  on  a  certain  supplementary  surface;  in  such  a 
manner  that  while  a  and  b  are  now  imaginary  points,  the 
points  a'  and  b'  are  real,  although  not  really  situated  on  the 
given  surface  ;  and  that 

OA«  =  ob«  =  -  oa'«  =  -  ob'8. 

The  points  c'  and  d'  are  still  real,  and  so  are  the  rectangles 
AC  B  and  ad'b,  although  a  and  b  are  imaginary ;  for  we  may 
write, 

ac'b  =  DA*  -  OC'*,  ad'b  =  OA*  -  OD'*, 
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and  the  proportion  in  (10)  becomes  now, 

cp*  :  DF*  : :  cb*  :  bd^  : :  oc'^  +  oa*  :  on'*  +  oa'*. 
It  gives  therefore  still  a  real  point  of  section  e,  and  a  real  can- 
jttgate  point  f  ;  and  through  these  two  points  of  section  of  cd 
we  can  still  draw  two  real  right  lines^  which  shall  still,  ordi- 
nately  cross  the  real  direction  of  ab,  and  shall  still  be  two  re- 
ciprocal polars,  satisfying  all  the  transformed  conditions  of  the 
question,  and  coinciding  still  with  two  chords  of  real  and 
imaginary  solution.  For  the  double-sheeted  hyperboloidy  there- 
fore, as  well  as  for  the  ellipsoid,  the  problem  of  inscribing  a 
gauche  chiliagon^  or  other  even-sided  polygon^  whose  sides 
shall  pass  successively,  and  in  order,  through  the  same  given 
number  of  points,  is  solved  by  a  system  of  two  polar  chords^ 
which  we  have  assigned  geometrical  processes  to  determine; 
and  the  solutions  ?Lxe stilly  in  general, ybur  in  number;  two  of 
them  being  still  real^  and  two  imaginary. 

12.  If  the  given  surface  be  a  hyperboloid  of  otte  sheets  then 
not  only  may  the  diameter  ab  be  real  or  imaginary,  but  also 
the  chord  cd  may  or  may  not  cease  to  be  real ;  for  the  two 
fixed  polars  will  now  either  both  meet  the  surface,  or  else  both 
fail  to  meet  it  in  any  two  real  points.  When  ab  and  cd  are 
both  real,  the  proportion  in  (10),  being  put  under  the  form 

CF* :  df'  : :  ce^  :  ed*  : :  oa*  -  oc'* :  oa*  -  od'*, 
shews  that  the  point  of  section  s  and  its  conjugate  f  will  be 
real,  if  the  points  c'  and  d'  fall  both  on  the  diameter  ab  itself^ 
or  both  on  that  dXzmeier  prolonged ;  that  is,  if  the  extremities 
c  and  D  lie  both  within  or  both  without  the  interval  between 
the  two  parallel  tangent  planes  to  the  surface  which  are  drawn 
at  the  points  a  and  b:  under  these  conditions  therefore  there 
will  still  be  two  real  right  linesy  which  may  still  be  called  the 
two  chords  of  solution  ;  but  because  these  lines  will  still  be 
two  reciprocal  polars,  they  will  now  (like  the  two  fixed  polars 
above  mentioned)  either  both  meet  the  hyperboloid,  or  else 
both  fail  to  meet  it;  and  consequently  there  will  now  be  either 
four  realy  or  ehefour  imaginary  solutions.  If  ab  and  cd  be 
still  both  real,  but  if  the  chord  cd  have  one  extremity  within 
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and  the  other  extremity  without  the  interyal  between  the  two 
parallel  tangent  planes,  the  proportion  above  written  will 
assign  a  negative  ratio  for  the  squares  of  the  segments  of  cd  ; 
the  points  of  section  b  and  f,  and  the  two  polar  chords  of  so- 
lution^ become  therefore,  in  this  case,  themselves  imaginary  ; 
and  of  course,  by  still  stronger  reason,  the  four  solutions  of 
the  problem  become  then  imaginary  likewise.  If  cd  be  real, 
but  AB  imaginary,  the  proportion  in  (11)  conducts  to  two  real 
points  of  section,  and  consequently  to  two  real  chords,  which 
may,  however,  correspond,  as  above,  either  to  four  real  or  to 
four  imaginary  solutions  of  the  problem.  And,  finally,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  same  conclusion  holds  good  also  in  the  re- 
maining case,  namely,  when  the  chord  cd  becomes  imaginary, 
whether  the  diameter  ab  be  real  or  not ;  that  is,  when  the  two 
fixed  polars  do  not  meet,  in  any  real  points,  the  single-sheeted 
hyperboloid. 

13.  Although  the  case  last  mentioned  may  still  be  treated 
by  a  modification  of  the  proportion  assigned  in  (10),  which 
was  deduced  from  considerations  relative  to  the  sphere,  yet  in 
order  to  put  the  subject  in  a  clearer  (or  at  least  in  another) 
point  of  view,  we  may  now  resume  the  problem  for  the  ellip- 
soid as  follows,  without  making  any  use  of  the  spherical  de- 
formation. It  was  required  to  find  two  lines,  reciprocally 
polar  to  each  other,  and  ordinately  crossing  a  given  diameter 
AB  of  the  ellipsoid,  which  should  also  cut  a  given  chord  cd  of 
the  same  surface,  internally  in  some  point  e,  and  externally 
in  some  other  point  f.  Bisect  cd  in  g,  and  conceive  ef  to  be 
bisected  in  h  ;  and  besides  the  four  old  ordinates  to  the  dia- 
meter AB,  namely  cc',  dd',  be',  and  ff',  let  there  be  now  sup- 
posed to  be  drawn,  as  two  new  ordinates  to  the  same  diameter, 
the  lines  gg'  and  hu\  Then  g'  will  bisect  cV,  and  h'  will 
bisect  bV;  while  the  centre  o  of  the  ellipsoid  will  still  bisect 
AB.  And  because  the  points  e'  and  f'  are  harmonic  conju- 
gates, not  only  with  respect  to  the  points  a  and  b,  but  also 
with  respect  to  the  points  c'  and  d',  we  shall  have  the  follow- 
ing equalities : 


Hence, 


that  is, 
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h'f'*  =  HB'a  =  h'a  .  h'b  =  hV .  H V, 

OH'8  -  g'h'»  =  OA«  -  c'g'», 


,      OA«  +  OO^  -  C  G^      OA«  +  OC  .  OD' 

OH  = s — ? = ? ; — •' 

2oG  OC  +  OD 

Now  each  of  these  two  last  expressions  for  oh'  remains 
real,  and  assigns  a  real  and  determinate  position  for  the  point 
h',  even  when  the  points  c\  d',  or  the  points  a,  b,  or  when 
both  these  pairs  of  points  at  once  become  imaginary;  for  the 
points  o  and  o'are  still  in  all  cases  real,  and  so  are  the  squares 
of  OA  and  cV,  the  rectangle  under  oc'  and  od',  and  the  sum 
oc'+od'.  Thus  h'  can  always  be  found,  as  a  real  point,  and 
hence  we  have  a  real  value  for  the  square  of  h'b",  or  hV,  which 
will  enable  us  to  assign  the  points  b'  and  f'  themselves,  or  else 
to  pronounce  that  they  are  imaginary. 

14.  We  see  at  the  same  time,  from  the  values  h'o^-oa' 
and  h'g'*-  c'g'*  above  assigned  for  h'b'*  or  h'f'*,  that  these  two 
sought  points  b'  and  f'  must  both  be  real,  unless  the  two  fixed 
points  A  and  c'  are  themselves  both  real,  since  o,  g',  h',  are,  all 
three,  real  points.  But  for  the  ellipsoid,  and  for  the  double 
sheeted  hyperboloid,  we  can  in  general  oblige  the  points  c,  d, 
and  their  projections  c',  d',  to  become  imaginary,  by  selecting 
thai  one  of  the  two  fixed  polars  which  does  not  actually  meet 
the  surface ;  for  these  two  sorts  of  surfaces,  the  two  polar  chords 
of  solution  of  the  problem' of  inscription  of  a  gauche  polygon 
with  an  even  number  of  sides  passing  through  the  same  num- 
ber of  given  points,  are  therefore  found  anew  to  be  two  recU 
lineSf  although  only  one  of  them  will  actually  intersect  the 
surface,  and  only  two  of  the  four  polygons  will  (as  before)  be 
real.  And  even  for  the  single  sheeted  hyperboloid,  in  order 
to  render  the  two  chords  of  solution  imaginary  linesy  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  two  given  polars  should  actually  meet  the 
surface;  for  otherwise  the  polar  lines  deduced  will  still  be 
real.     It  is  necessary  also,  for  the  imaginariness  of  the  two 
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lines  deduced,  that  tbe  giveo  diametef 
real  diameter,  or  lo  other  wwds  that  it 
Mct  the  byperboloid.  But  even  whei 
and  the  given  diameter  ab  are  thus  hot 
surface  is  a  $ingle  iheeted  hyperboloid, 
the  two  chords  of  aolntion  mag  not  be 
only  have^iW  to  prove  their  reality  1 
cently  referred  to.  We  must  reMttme,  fi 
ings  of  (12),  or  some  others  eqmralent 
as  in  that  aecdon  of  this  Abstract,  for  tl 
two  sought  polar  lines,  the  condition  t 
tremities  of  the  given  and  real  chord  ci 
that  the  olhtr  extremity  of  that  chord 
interval  between  the  two  real  uid  pen 
tbe  single  sheeted  hyperboloid,  which  i 
mities  of  the  real  diameter  ab.  Sir  W. 
that  the  case  where  all  these  particuls 
bined,  so  as  to  render  imaginary  the  I 
tion,  had  not  occurred  to  him  when  I 
Irish  Academy  bis  communication  of  Ji 
Id.  It  seems  to  him  worth  while  to  n 
of  the  foregoing  m^ric  processes  for  fin 
the  two  lines  of  solution  of  the  problem 
process  of  conatruction  of  those  lines  o 
theory,  be  substituted,  although  in  pra 
require  modification  for  imaginaties. 
ABC,  draw  a  chord  kd'l,  which  shall  be 
point  d'  by  the  ^ren  diameter  ab  ;  ani 
joining  lines  will  eat  that  diatncter  in 
i',  t';  which  being  in  this  manner  fc 
lines  of  solution  bb',  pp',  are  construe 
culty.  For  tbe  sphere,  the  ellipsoid,  i 
two  sheets,  althoogh  not  always  for  the 
boloid,  this  nmple  and  graphic  process  c 
without  any  such  modification  from  imi 
alluded  to.     The  consideration  of  non 
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not  enter  into  the  object  of  the  present  communication ;  nor 
has  it  been  thought  necessary  to  consider  in  it  any  limiting 
or  exceptional  cases,  such  as  those  where  certain  positions  or 
directions  becoqie  indeterminate,  by  some  peculiar  combina- 
tions of  the  data,  while  yet  they  are  in  general  definitely  as- 
signable, by  the  processes  already  explained. 

16.  Sir  William  Rowan  Hamilton  is  unwilling  to  add  to 
the  length  of  this  communication  by  any  historical  references; 
in  regard  to  which,  indeed,  he  does  not  consider  himself  pre- 
pared to  furnish  anything  important,  as  supplementary  to  what 
seems  to  be  pretty  generally  known,  by  those  who  feel  an  in- 
terest in  such  matters.  He  has  however  taken  some  pains  to 
inquire,  from  a  few  geometrical  friends,  whether  it  is  likely 
that  he  has  been  anticipated  in  his  results  respecting  the  in- 
scription of  gauche  polygons  in  surfaces  of  the  second  order ; 
and  he  has  not  hitherto  been  able  to  learn  that  any  such  an- 
ticipation is  thought  to  exist.  Of  course  he  knows  that  he 
must,  consciously  and  unconsciously,  be  in  many  ways  in- 
debted to  his  scientific  contemporaries,  for  their  instructions  and 
suggestions  on  these  and  on  other  subjects ;  and  also  to  his 
acquaintance,  imperfect  as  it  may  be,  with  what  has  been  done 
in  earlier  times.  But  he  conceives  that  he  only  does  justice 
to  the  yet  infant  Method  of  Quaternions  (communicated  to  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  for  the  first  time  in  1843),  when  he 
states  that  he  considers  himself  to  owe,  to  that  new  method 
of  geometrical  research,  not  merely  the  results  stated  to  the 
Academy  in  the  summer  of  1849,  respecting  these  inscriptions 
of  gauche  polygons,  and  several  other  connected  although 
hitherto  unpublished  results,  which  to  him  appear  remarkable, 
but  also  the  suggestion  of  the  mode  oi  geometrical  investiga- 
tion which  has  been  employed  in  the  present  Abstract.  No 
doubt  the  principles  used  in  it  have  all  been  very  elementary, 
and  perhaps  their  combination  would  have  cost  no  serious 
trouble  to  any  experienced  geometer  who  had  chosen  to  attack 
the  problem.  But  to  his  own  mind  the  whole  foregoing  in- 
vestigation presents  itself  as  being  (what  in  &ct  in  his  case  it 
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wot)  B  mere  tratulatioH  of  the  quatemioi 
nary  geometrical  language,  on  this  pardi 
he  will  not  complicate  the  present  Abstra 
occ&iion,  any  account  of  those  other  tbeo 
lygons  in  surfaces,  to  which  the  Calcului 
conducted  him,  hut  of  which  he  baa  n 
tranalate  the  proqft  (for  it  is  easy  to  tnnt 
the  usual  language  of  ^eoaie^.* 

*  It  witl  not  haTe  emped  the  notice  of  geomet: 
going  Abitrmct  of  Haj,  1850,  tluit,  Initead  of  the  < 
nuj  m*  •Mil]'  eoncelTe  any  fixed  point  o,  with  poi 
gate)  pIoM  Q ;  and  tliat  tlun,  by  ntlog  the  two  pr 
Mo  gmde-pointa  two  othen  on  the  laina  right 
wharaof  mu  ma;  I>e  aunmed  IX  pleaanre ;  and.  1 
ectfJMgate  g>tidt-poiiU»  \m  eqinTaknt  to  a  ijllem  of 
namelj,  the  line  of  the  two  giTen  pmnti,  and  its  re 
fere  aUo  to  a  ijatem  of  (wo  Mhtr  conjugaU  pointt, 
we  maj  flnt  traiufonn  any  propoeed  *jat«m  of  a  | 
tjttem  of  which  all  but  the  latt  ahall  be  conttUned 
and  may  then  aabititnte  for  anj  thru  piMati  in  tlu 
aanimed  poU  o,  ind  of  (vo  points  in  □.  Id  tUi  « 
of  the  prooeiB  employed  in  the  Abitract,  we  maj 
oJd  ^tltm  of  a  goide-pointi  into  a  lyitem  of  thmi 
then  giTB  easily  (m  in  the  plane  problem)  out  rigk 
of  real  or  imaj/iaary  lolittuyu,  for  the  problem  of  the 
pofygoK,  wfaoM  (idei  shall  pass  in  order  l^vongh  t 
Bnt  in  the  conlrary  case,  namely,  when  ■  is  et>t», 
ooodnots  to  a  transformed  system  of  n>m  guide-; 
two ;  namely,  the  Msomed  pole  o,  t.  point  in  the  p 
of  mutually  coigngate  p<^ts,  which  may  all  be  rej 
t(f  gytidt-lintt  i  acrou  which  foor  Untt  there  may  g 
the  Abstract)  tmo  ptAar  ekardt  of  lolmtiat  (real  or  i 
l«m  of  the  intcripliim  ofa»  evat-Mtdidpolggoii :  this '. 
■gain  reduced  (by  a  slight  modlfloatjon  of  the  proo 
known  one  of  finding  two  points  on  a  giren  line,  iri 
moKieotln  cotyugati  with  respect  to  two  givt»pain 
writer  Is  (till  unable  to  say  whether  these  yeutral 
ofinitrMiig  a  oAuoHa  poltooh  n  a  simrAOK  qfth* 
ipktre),  inToUlog  »«  they  do  a  proof  of  the  nasm, 
uld  not  merely  in  wMiWt)  btlwetm  iht  odd  and  tvt 
cmteA  to  geometer*.  (April,  I8U>) 
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APPENDIX    B* 


[Reprinted  (with  Notes)  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Aeademj.] 


Royal  Irish  Acadbmy,  June  25,  1849. 

Sir  William  Rowan  Hamilton  communicated  to  the  Aca- 
demy some  results,  obtained  by  the  quaternion  analysis,  re- 
specting the  inscription  of  gauche  polygons  in  surfaces  of  the 
second  order. 

If  it  be  required  to  inscribe  a  rectilinear  polygon  p,  Pi, 
p2  •  .  •  Pn.i  in  such  a  surface,  under  the  conditions  that  its  n 
successive  sides,  ppi,  PiPs,  . .  •  p».iP,  shall  pass  respectively 
through  It  given  points,  Ai,  Aa,  •  .  •  An,  the  analysis  of  Sir  W. 
R.  H.  conducts  to  one,  or  to  two  real\  right  lines,  as  contain- 
ing the  first  corner  p,  according  as  the  number  n  of  sides  is 
odd  or  even :  while,  in  the  latter  of  these  two  cases,  the  two 
real  right  lines  thus  found  are  reciprocal  polars  of  each 
other,  with  reference  to  the  surface  in  which  the  polygon  is 
to  be  inscribed.    Thus,  for  the  inscription  of  a  plane  triangle, 

*  It  had  been  designed  that  with  the  foregoing  Appendix,  which  has  been 
reprinted  without  anj  alteration  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Rojal  Irish  Aca- 
demy, of  the  date  already  mentioned  (Maj  13th,  1850),  the  present  Yolome 
should  conclude.  But  it  has  since  been  thought  that  those  persons  who  may 
hare  done  the  author  the  honour  to  read  so  far,  might  like  to  hare  at  hand  a 
copy  of  the  published  Abstract  of  an  earlier  communication  to  the  Academy, 
made  at  the  Meeting  of  June  25th,  1849,  which  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  subject  of  the  foregoing  Appendix,  and  is  indeed  referred  to  in  it  (at 
page  714),  and  also  in  Lecture  YII.  (at  page  077)-  It  is  therefore  now 
thought  useful  to  reprint  that  earlier  Abstract,  with  a  few  notes  annexed, 
as  a  second  Appendix  to  this  work :  and  indeed  to  follow  it  up  by  another 
short  and  appended  paper. 

t  For  a  case  in  which  the  two  Unee  become  imaginary,  see  the  foregoing 
Appendix,  Art.  14  (page  714). 
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or  of  a  gaucbe  pentagon,  heptagon,  &c.,  in  a  surface  of  tfa 
second  order,  where  three,  6Ye,  seyen,  &c.  points  are  giye 
upon  its  sides,  a  single  right  line  is  found,  which  may  or  ma 
not  intersect  the  surfietce  ;  and  the  problem  of  inscription  ac 
mits  generally  of  two  real  or  of  two  imaginary  solution! 
But  for  the  inscription  of  a  gauche  quadrilateral,  hexagoi 
octagon,  &c.,  when  four,  six,  eight,  &c.  points  are  g^yen  o 
its  successive  sides,  two  real  right  lines  are  found,  whidi  (a 
above  stated)  are  polars  of  each  other;  and  therefore,  if  th 
surface  be  an  ellipsoid,  or  a  hyperboloid  of  two  sheets,  th 
problem  admits  generally  of  two  real  and  of  two  imaginar 
solutions :  while  if  the  surfoce  be  a  hyperboloid  of  one  sheei 
the  four  solutions  are  then,  in  general,  together  real,  or  togc 
ther  imaginary. 

When  a  gauche  pentagon,  or  polygon  with  2m  + 1  sidei 
b  to  be  inscribed  in  an  ellipsoid  or  in  a  double-sheeted  hypei 
boloid,  and  when  the  single  straight  line,  found  as  above,  lie 
wholly  outside  the  surface,  so  as  to  give  two  imaginary  sok 
tions  of  the  problem  as  at  first  proposed,  Hhis  line  is  still  nc 
useless  geometrically;  for  its  reciprocal  polar  intersects  th 
surface  in  two  real  points,  of  which  each  is  the  first  comer  ( 
an  inscribed  decagon,  or  polygon  with  Am  +  2  sides,  whos 
2m  + 1  pairs  oi  opposite  sides  intersect  each  other  respect!  vel 
in  the  2m  + 1  given  points,  Ai,  A2,  .  .  .  Asm^i.  Thus  when,  i 
the  well-known  problem  of  inscribing  a  triangle  in  a  plan 
conic,  whose  sides  shall  pass  through  three  given  points,  th 
known  rectilinear  locus  of  the  first  comer  is  found  to  have  n 
real  intersection  with  the  conic,  so  that  the  problem,  as  usuall 
viewed,  admits  of  no  real  solution,  and  that  the  inscriptio 
of  the  triangle  becomes  geometrically  impossible;  we  hav 
only  to  conceive  an  ellipsoid,  or  a  double^beeted  byperboloic 
to  be  so  constructed  as  to  contain  the  given  conic  upon  i( 
surface ;  and  then  to  take,  with  respect  to  this  surface,  tfa 
polar  of  this  known  right  line,  in  order  to  obtain  two  real  c 
geometrically  possible  solutions  of  another  problem,  not  let 
interesting :  since  this  rectilinear  polar  will  cut  the  surface  i 
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two  real  points,  of  which  each  is  the  first  corner  of  an  inscribed 
gauche  hexagon  whose  apposite  sides  intersect  each  other  in  the 
three  points  proposed.  •  (It  may  be  noticed  that  the  three 
diagonals  of  this  gauche  hexagon,  or  the  three  right  lines 
joining  each  corner  to  the  opposite  one,  intersect  each  other  in 
one  common  pointy*  namely,  in  the  pole  of  the  given  plane.) 

If  we  seek  to  inscribe  a  polygon  of  4m  sides  in  a  surface  of 
the  second  order,  under  the  condition  that  its  opposite  sides 
shall  intersect  respectively  in  2m  given  points,  the  quaternion 
analysis  conducts  generally  to  two  polar  right  lines,  as  loci  of 
the  first  corner,  which  lines  are  the  same  with  those  that  would 
be  otherwise  found  as  loci  of  the  first  corner  of  an  inscribed 
polygon  of  2m  sides,  passing  respectively  through  the  2m 
given  points.  Thus,  in  general^  the  polygon  of  4m  sides, 
found  as  above,  is  merely  the  polygon  of  2m  sides,  with  e€u:h 
side  twice  traversed  by  the  motion  of  a  point  Along  its  peri- 
meter. But  if  a  certain  condition  be  satisfied,  by  a  certain 
arrangement  of  the  2m  given  points  in  space ;  namely,  if  the 
last  point  Am  be  on  that  real  right  line  which  is  the  locus  of 
the  first  comer  of  a  real  or  imaginary  inscribed  polygon  of 
2m -I  sides,  which  pass  respectively  through  the  first  2i» -  1 
given  points  Ai,  .  •  .  A2m-i;  then  the  inscribed  polygon  of  4m 
distinct  sides  becomes  not  only  possible  but  indeterminate^ 
its  first  corner  being  in  this  case  allowed  to  take  any  posi^ 
tion  on  the  surface.  For  example,  if  two  triangles  p'  p'l  jf^ 
v"  p^i  p"s  be  inscribed  in  a  conic,  so  that  the  corresponding 
sides  p'p'i  and  p"  p^^i  intersect  each  other  in  Ai;  p'i  p'2  and 
p"i  p",  in  Aa ;  and  p'a  p',  p%  p",  in  A3 ;  and  if  we  take  a 
fourth  point  A4  on  the  right  line  p'  p'',  and  conceive  any  sur- 
face of  the  second  order  constructed  so  as  to  contain  the  given 
conic ;  then  any  point  P,  on  this  surface,  is  fit  to  be  the  first 
comer  of  a  plane  or  gauche  octagon^  p  Pi .  •  •  P7,  inscribed  in 
the  surface,  so  that  the  first  and  fifth  sides  p  Pi,  ?« P5  shall 

*  More  generally,  if  the  opposite  sides  of  an  inscribed  gaoche  polygon  of 
4m  +  2  sides  intersect  upon  one  common  plane,  the  lines  connecting  opposite 
comers  intersect  in  the  pole  of  that  plane. 
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iotersect  in  Ai  ;  the  lecond  and  uzth  w 
wrenth  ndn  in  a*;  and  the  fourth  a 
generally  if  Sni  given  points  be  points  i 
ute  sides  of  an;/  one  inscribed  polygon 
im  pointa  are  then  fit  to  be  intersectic 
infinitely  many  other  inscribed  polygoi 
4m  sides.  A  rery  elementary  exampL 
scribed  plane  quadrilateral,  of  which  t] 
ing  of  opposite  sides  are  well  known  to 
to  the  conic  or  to  the  sorbce,  and  are  a 
of  meeting  of  oppoute  sides  of  infinitel 
quadrilaterals. 

When  a//  the  tides  but  one,  of  an 
gon,  pass  through  giren  points,  the 
said  generaily  to  be  doubly  tangent  to  i 
face  oftKeJourth  order,  which  sepan 
or  imaginary  ntrfacei  of  the  teeond  on 
ginary  double*  contact  with  the  origini 
order,  and  with  each  other.  If  the 
ellipsoid  (a),  and  if  the  number  of  ud 
'yg<>°t  PFi  ■  ■  ■  Pm,  be  odd,  B  2»t  +  I, 
fixed  points  Ai,  .  . .  Am  is  even,  ■■  2«i, 
enveloped  by  the  last  side  p,.  p  are  a 
(b'),  and  a  real  extcribed  hyperboloid  i 
these  three  surfocea  (a)  (a')  (a")  toucl 
real\  points  b,  b',  which  are  the  first  c 
polygons  BB| . .  .Bm-i^nd  b'b',.  .  .b'm 

*  It  will  be  smn  below  that  this  contact  nui] 
for  the  cue  of  wn  n>««-tided  poljgon,  in  auoori 
which  wu  oMula  Id  1849  b^  Arthnr  Cmjlej,  i 
George  Salmon,  F.  T.  C.  D.  Perhapi  I  maj  b< 
for*  I  iftw  Hr.  Cajiej'i  letter,  I  hftd  been  cond 
m;  own  nnpnblielied  reMtrches. 

t  The  three  surfkcei  mnit  be  oonudered  to 
two  imagituay  poatt  wfaioh  we  altDAted  on  the  p 
foie  pointi  nf  contact  become  all  rtal,  or  all  imag 
f«ee  become*  a  liiigle-iheeled  hjperboMd. 
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• 

respectively  through  the  2m  given  points  (a).  If  these  three 
surfaces  of  the  second  order  be  cut  by  any  three  planes  pa- 
rallel to  either  of  the  two  common  tangent  planes  at  b  and  b', 
the  sections  are  three  similar  and  similarly  placed  ellipses; 
thus  b  and  b'  are  two  of  the  four  umbilics  of  the  ellipsoid  (e'), 
and  also  of  the  hyperboloid  (e^)  when  the  original  surface  s 
is  a  sphere.  The  closing  chords  Pjm  p  touch  a  series  of  real 
curves  {c!)  on  (b'),  and  also  another  series  of  real  curves  (c") 
on  (b^),  which  curves  are  the  arites  de  rebroussement  of  two 
series  of  developable*  surfaces^  (d')  and  (d"),  into  which  latter 
surfaces  the  closing  chords  arrange  themselves ;  but  these  two 
sets  of  developable  surfaces  are  not  generally  rectangular  to 
each  other,  and  consequently  the  closing  chords  themselves 
are  not  generally  perpendicular  to  any  one  common  surface. 
However,  when  (e)  is  a  sphere,  the  developable  surfaces  cut 
it  in  two  series  of  curves,  (f'),  (f^),  which  everywhere  cross 
each  other  at  right  angles  ;  and  generally  at  any  point  p  on 
(b),  the  tangents  to  the  two  curves  (f')  and  (f"")  are  parallel 
to  two  conjugate  semidiameters. 

The  centres^  of  the  three  surfaces  of  the  second  order  are 
placed  on  one  straight  line;  and  every  closing  chord  PamP  is 
cut  harmonically  at  the  points  where  it  touches  the  two  sur- 

*  Mains  discoTered  that  right  lines  proceeding  from  any  surface,  accord- 
ing to  any  law,  arrange  themseWes  into  two  series  of  developable  sutfaces, 
and  toach  two  series  of  cnrves  (the  arStes),  which  are  contained  npon  two 
other  surfaces,  or  rather  generally  npon  two  sheeU  of  one  common  surface. 
What  seemed  to  me  remarkable  in  the  present  question,  independently  of  the 
non-rectang^larity  of  the  developables,  was  chiefly  the  separability  of  the  two 
superficial  envelopes,  in  both  the  odd  and  even  cases,  and  their  tmaginariness 
for  the  latter  case ;  at  least  if  the  original  surface,  in  which  the  even- sided 
ganche  polygon  is  inscribed,  be  not  a  ruled  oQe. 

f  Mr.  Cayley  obserred,  in  that  letter  of  his  to  Mr.  Salmon  which  has 
been  mentioned  in  a  former  note,  that  this  statement  of  mine,  respecting  the 
coUinearity  of  the  three  centres,  ought  to  be  replaced  by  the  more  general 
one,  that  the  three  poles  of  any  arbitrary  planer  with  respect  to  the  three 
surfaces,  are  situated  on  one  straight  line.  In  general,  as  it  was  well  re- 
marked by  Mr.  Cayley,  the  relations  between  these  three  surfaces  are  merely 
those  between  three  which  have  fbur  generating  lines  in  common, 
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faces'  (■'),  (b'^,  or  the  two  curves  (( 
arittt  of  the  two  developable  sorb 
through  that  chord  Pm,p.  In  a  certain 
Burboes  (i),  (s'),  (b")  are  all  of  revolut 
axis ;  and  when  this  happens,  the  cui 
are  certain  api'reit  upon  these  surface 
ckaracler,  that  for  any  one  such  Bpir< 
the  axil  give  equal  ankarmottic  raliot 
on  a  spire  (c'),  for  ezamplei  there  be  t 
c'l,  c*!  and  c',,  c'4,  and  if  these  be  pro 
in  points  o'l,  o',  and  o'^  q\,  then  tfc 
will  be  to  the  rectangle  bo*  .  o'l  b',  as  i 
if  the  dihedral  angle  c',  bb'  c'i  be  equ 
c'l  bb'  c\.  In  another  extensive  claa 
loid  of  two  sheets  (b*)  reduces  itself  to 
ing  the  given  ellipsoid  (b)  in  the  poii 
the  prolongations  of  the  closing  choi 
right  line  of  intersection  of  these  two 
inscribed  ellipsoid  (b')  maj  reduce  itsc 
which  is,  in  that  case,  crossed  by  all  tl 
example,  if  the  first  four  sides  of  an 
gon  pass  respectively  tbroogh  four  g 
all  in  one  common  plane,  then  the  Gfi 
intersects  a  fixed  right  linet  in  that  pi 
An  example  of  imaginary  envelop 

*  IngwieraJ,  if  aujtwop<HQtib«  oo^Jngftte 
three  sarfMw*,  Uiej  sra  eonjsgat*  alto  relstii 
iMrtt  pi}lar  ptamei  ot  ma  arUtrarj  point,  tkkMi  < 
fkm*,  IntsTseot  fn  cue  rigit  Uiu. 

t  In  this  oue,  if  the  «arf>M  (■)  ba  a  a^W 
■iereoftraphioallj  pn^ted  into  two  Mta  of  {oj 
each  other  »t  right  angles. 

t  This  little  theorem  is  perhapi  wdl  knojrn 
be  obtained  bj  prajeotioo  ftvin  a  propertj  wU< 
in  Leotnre  VI.,  namelj,  that  if  the  four  fint  ut 
■cribed  in  a  (pJier*  be  re«pecti*elj  paraBtl  t«  t> 
will  tliea  be  parallel  to  *.  given  plmn*. 
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problem  of  inscribing  a  gaacbe  qaadrilateral,  hexagon,  or  po- 
lygon of  2m  sides  in  an  ellipsoid,  all  the  sides  but  the  last 
being  obliged  to  pass  through  fixed  points.  In  this  problem 
the  Icui  side  may  be  said  to  touch  two  imaginary  surfaces*  of 
the  second  order,  which  intersect  each  other  in  two  real  or 

*  Soon  after  this  Abstract  had  been  printed,  I  pereeiyed,  by  continning 
the  calculations  with  qnatemions,  that  these  two  enyeloped  surfaces  of  the  se- 
cond order  were  two  imaginary  cones,  which  touched  the  original  ellipsoid  (e) 
along  two  imaginary  eonic$f  and  might  be  considered  to  have  double  contact 
with  it  and  with  each  other  (in  agreement  with  an  earlier  passage  of  the 
Abstract) ;  namely,  at  those  two  points  where  the  two  imaginary  conies  of 
contact,  just  now  mentioned,  crossed  each  other,  and  which  were  also  si- 
tuated on  the  real  line  of  intersection  of  the  planes  of  the  two  conies  of  inter- 
section  (mentioned  in  the  text) :  the /our  (real  and  imaginary)  planes  through 
that  line  composing  an  harmonic  pencil ;  and  the  line  itself  being  the  chord 
of  solution,  of  the  problem  of  inscribing  a  polygon  of  2m-l  sides,  passing 
through  the  2m  -  I  giyen  points.  The  deyelopable  surfaces  were  at  the  same 
time  found  to  become  imaginary  planes,  touching  the  cones,  and  restine  on 
the  imaginary  generatrices  of  the  original  surface  (a),  as  what  might  be  CMled 
their  bases  on  that  surface :  so  that  the  cones,  planes,  and  lines  became  all 
real,  when  the  surface  (k)  became  a  single-sheeted  hyperboloid.  (Compare 
art.  677>  page  678,  of  the  Lectures.) 

These  geometrical  results,  at  least  so  far  as  related  to  the  conical  enve- 
lopes, and  to  the  generatrices  of  the  original  surface,  were  communicated  by 
me,  without  demonstration  (in  letters  of  October,  1849),  to  my  friends 
Mr.  Townsend  and  Mr.  Salmon.  A  short  sketch  of  the  analysis  by  which 
those  results  were  pereeiyed  will  perhaps  be  given  in  a  subsequent  Appendix : 
but  in  the  meantime  I  may  mention  an  easy  geometrical  confirmation  of  some  of 
them,  which  has  only  recently  occurred  to  me,  while  reprinting  the  Abstract 
as  above.  Let  there  be  any  four  assumed  points  p,  <^  R,  s,  on  some  one  pri- 
vsary  (jgeneratrix)  of  a  given  and  single-sheeted  hyperboloid;  that  is  on  a  line 
belonging  to  one  given  system,  which  we  may  call  the  primary  system,  of  ge- 
neratrices of  that  surface :  and  let  four  chords  ppi,  qqi)  RRii  88i,  be  drawn 
from  these  four  points,  through  some  one  given  guide-point  Ai.  In  like 
manner,  let  the  chords  Pi  Pj,  &c.,  be  drawn  through  another  given  point  A2  ; 
v%  F^  &c.,  through  As »  and  so  on  for  any  odd  number  =  28i  + 1  of  guide-points, 
till  a  final  set  of  four  points  on  the  surface  is  obtained.  Then  the  four  points 
Pi  Qi  Ri  Si  will  be  situated  on  some  one  secondary  {generatrix),  and  their  a»- 
harmonic  ratio  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  points  pqrs.  Hence,  on  ac- 
count of  the  supposed  odd  number  of  the  guide- points  Ai  A3  A3  .  . ,  the  four 
initial  and  four  final  points,  porb  and  Pzm^i  ^unti  Ram+i  Sjm^ii  are  arranged 
on  two  generatrices  of  opposite  systems^  which  therefore  meet  in  some  point 
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imagiaary  conies,  situated  in  two  real  p 
two  conies  are  real,  they  touch  the  ori 
real  and  common  points,  which  are  th« 
first  comer  of  an  inscribed  polygon,  wh 
the  Urn- I  fixed  points.  Every  rectilir 
conic  is  a  closing  chord  Pm,.!  f  ;  but  no 
ing  chord,  which  is  not  thus  a  tangent  t 
conies,  is  intersected  anywhere'  by  any 

Ti  Kid  tbejbftT*  the  ume  aDhumonic  ratio: 
Uieorem)  the  four  connecting  lines  (or  doling 
•TOn-iided  poljgon),  nunelj,  F)..]  f,  4kai^i  d,  fc 
tlieir  common  plmne;  and  thil  conio  (DwAei  each  of 
TFte'l  of  the  EDrTace;  ana  in  some  p<nnt  D,  and  ! 
In  lilio  manner,  if  4'  be  an  initial  point  taken  o 
then  Um  final  ptnnt  fitm  •  1  will  be  on  the  primary 
tlw  piunt  of  meeting  of  (i«M  two  generating  li 
chorda  P)a>>i  p-  4'ib<i  ti,  &■>■>  enreliqie  a  new  co 
which  conic  touches  also  the  generating  lines  ' 
poiot  Jf,  and  the  V  in  some  other  point  t'.  Tbi 
being  called  (b),  its  generating  linee  ft,  pt',  maj 
logj  to  a  notation  in  the  Abstract ;  the  developab 
rett  on  these  two  lines,  are  seen  to  be  the  two  pla 
hTperboloid  (■)  at  T  and  ^ ;  white  the  two  com 
dered  ai  their  rsapectiT*  arttet;  the  first  super 
locna  of  the  oonio  (ci),  and  is  at  tlie  lame  dme  tl 
emnwribed  about  the  hjperboloid  (a),  along  tha 
tbelocDS  of  the  point  t'  tbereoo;  and  the  seconi 
of  the  doting  chord*  rj^.i  p,  la  at  onc«  the  locnt 
dcTelopable  rircnmscribed  about  (■)  along  that  o 
is  the  locni  of  the  point  t.  All  these  geometric 
fbctij  with  the  results  of  oalcnlatlon  stated  aiMTi 
nr&ce*  (Bi)  (Bi),  wUdi  thui  contain  each  ind< 
whereof  each  is  touched  by  indefinite! j  manj  po* 
being  endentlj  tbe  tvo  conical  nntopn,  irtiich  1 
present  Note.  We  tee,  at  the  same  time,  that 
doeing  chord  p^.i  f  i*  alwaj*  another  chord  d 
tbe  mm  plane  conic  of  contact,  to  tome  point  if  i 
theee  two  comet  0/ contact,  aa  well  aa  tbe  enTcli 
logethtr  tMi^nani,  when  the  surface  (■)  beoonM 
sheeted  hTperbcloid.     (April,  1853.) 

■  That  is  to  aaj,  in  anj  rtai  point :  for  the  ai 
^|Maat  fail  torecogiute  theeiistenoe  of  (vo  tsia 
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of  the  system.  These  results  were  illustrated  by  an  example,* 
in  which  there  were  threef  given  points ;  one  conic  was  the 
known  envelope  of  the  fourth  side  of  a  plane  inscribed  qua- 
drilateral ;  and  this  was  found  to  be  the  ellipse  de  gorge  of  a 
certain  single-sheeted  hyperboloid,  a  certain  section  of  which 
hyperboloid,  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  el- 
lipse, gave  the  hyperbola  which  was,  in  this  example,  the  other 
real  conic,  and  was  thus  situated  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  ellipse.  And  to  illustrate  the  imaginary  charac- 
ter of  the  enveloped  surfaces^  or  the  general  non-intersection 
(in  this  example)  of  infinitely  near  positions  of  the  closing 
chords  in  space,  one  such  chord  was  selected ;  and  it  was 
shewn  that  all  the  infinitely  near  chords,  which  made  with  this 
chord  equal  and  infinitesimal  angles,  were  generatrices  (of 
one  common  system)  of  an  infinitely  thin  and  single-sheeted 
hyperboloid. 

Conceive  that  any  rectilinear  polygon  of  n  sides,  bBi  .  .  . 
Bn_i,  has  been  inscribed  in  any  surface  of  the  second  order, 
and  that  n  points  Ai  .  .  .  An  have  been  assumed  on  its  n  sides, 
BBi,  •  •  .  Bn.iB.  Take  then  at  pleasure  any  point  p  upon  the 
same  surface,  and  draw  the  chords  paiPi,  . . .  Pn.iAnPn^  passing 
respectively  through  the  n  points  (a).     Again  begin  with  p«, 

*  In  the  particular  example  which  was  thns  used  as  an  iUustration,  in  the 
communication  of  1849,  the  polygons  were  quadrilaterals  inscribed  Ia a  sphere; 
and  the  particular  closing  chord,  which  was  compared  with  infinitely  many 
others  infinitely  near  to  it,  was  a  diameter :  some  degree  of  symmetry  being 
also  introduced  into  the  selection  of  the  three  fixed  points,  which  rendered 
the  results  slightly  more  simple  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been,  with- 
out essentially  altering  their  character. 

f  Any  odd  number  of  guide-points  may  be  reduced  to  three,  as  is  shewn  in 
the  Note  to  Appendix  A  (page  716);  and  then  the  system  of  these  three 
points  may  be  indefinitely  varied,  according  to  fixed  laws,  not  only  within 
their  own  plane,  but  also  (by  the  principles  of  the  same  Note)  in  a  certain 
other  and  conjugate  plane,  which  passes  through  a  certain  chord  of  solution 
determined  by  the  given  guide-points :  and  thus  is  furnished  a  geometrical 
explanation  of  the  existence  of  the  second  plane  conic  mentioned  in  the  text, 
as  being  enveloped  by  one  set  of  closing  chords,  and  as  being  real  if  the  first 
plane  conic  be  so,  oven  when  the  enveloped  conea  are  imaginary. 
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and  draw,  through  the  same  n  points  {i 
chords,  p.AiP.^i, . .  .  Pm.iA«Fu.  Agaii 
PnAiPn^t)  ■  •  ■  Pi.-i*iiP»ii-  Draw  tangeu 
meeting  the  two  new  chorda  pPm  and  j 
uid  draw  any  recUlinear  tangent  bc  at  i 
of  the  two  following  theorems  will  hoi 
n  is  an  odd  or  an  even  number.  Whc 
points  bbr'  will  be  situated  in  one  straif 
even,  the  three  pyramids  which  have  BC 
and  have  for  their  edges  respectively  opp 
chords  FPiw  PnPa,  PsPmi  beiog  dividet 

*  It  is  clev  (h  wu  remBrked  in  the  PhilMO] 
1850;  page  306),  that  this  atUiiuarity  enables  as, 
and  a'  thns  found,  to  delennine  the  noiqiie  chord 
the  two  position*  of  th«  initikl  corner  of  an  inscr 
are  required  to  pass  sncceesivslj  through  the  ■ 
beiDg  an  odd  namber.  More  generallj,  if  we  paa>, 
throagh  those  points  from  n  to  On  aa  we  hare  d 
being  both  assumed  at  pleuure  on  the  surface  i 
taken  on  one  common  generatrii) ;  and  if  the  tr 
lnl«rtect  in  am/  pcunt  n ;  it  will  be  fonnd  to  follow 
theorem  of  the  present  Appeodil  (»ee  p»g»  71&)i 
Urn  B  iiiut  Ac  ntaofcd  k^ii  tAa(  tmtglu  ehord  ofio: 
of  this  new  theorem  with  the  one  aboie  refeircd 
in  this:  that  ifwetakeaasaiinDjiitVe-pouK.fotl 
ones,  we  shall  be  conducted,  hj  the  repeated  em; 
im  points,  first  ftoxa  p  to  Q,  and  then  tiack  from 
doted  and  doubfy  nm  polygon  (qnadrilatera],  or 
whereof  the  oppoiitt  lidei  inltrttet  in  the  Qui  —  1  j 
new  point  a.  The  eaoe  of  txetption  to  tht  tonve 
719,  or  tbe  eaie  of  possible  inscription  of  a  ganch 
•ides  shall  intersect  each  other  two  bj  two  in  an  < 
ami  those  points  being  obliged  to  satisfy  the  co 
page,  namel  J,  tbe  case  where  oppotite  eomers  of  t 
oia  raanuM  gtnenUrvi  of  the  lorface,  at  first  esca| 
tigating  the  theorem  itself  bj  means  of  mj  own  m 
ttom  the  circumstance  that  in  representing  bj  cal 
the  passage  from  a  rultd  surface  to  a  ipAercany  [ 
replaced  b;  an  imafiiutry  vtetor,  or  bmctor.  of  ■ 
ipare  the  inltrpretation  of  the  differential  e 
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squares  of  those  three  chords,  and  multiplied  by  the  squares 
of  the  three  respectively  parallel  semidiameters  of  the  surface, 
and  being  also  taken  with  algebraic  signs  which  it  is  easy  to 
determine,  have  their  sum  equal  to  zero.  Both  theorems  con- 
senting the  two- systems  of  generatrices,  in  art.  677  of  the  Lectures. )  And 
in  fact  the  exception  exists  only  in  an  imaginary  sense,  for  polygons  in  a 
sphere,  ellipsoid,  or  </oti6/e-sheeted  hyperboloid.  But,  for  a  single-sheeted 
hyperboloid,  the  geometrical  reasoning  of  a  recent  Note  shews  easily, 
that  if  the  two  initial  points  p  and  q  be  assumed  npon  one  common  ge- 
neratrix TD  (the  nnmber  ii  of  the  given  guide-points  being  odd),  the 
transverse  chords  pq^  qPm  are  then  both  situated  in  a  certain  common  plane 
UTY,  and  may  cross  each  other  anywhere  on  a  certain  chord  uy,  which  is  not 
in  general  coincident  with  the  unique  chord  of  solution,  of  the  problem  of  in- 
scription of  an  odd-sided  polygon.  However,  the  theorem  of  the  Appendix, 
to  which  the  present  Note  relates,  and  which  may  be  thus  stated,  that  *'the 
chord  PPan  (if  n  be  odd)  intersects  generally  the  chord  of  solution  bb'  in  a  point 
B,  which  is  situated  on  the  tangent  plane  to  the  original  surface  at  Pn,"  receives 
a  satisfactory  verification  by  the  same  geometrical  reasoning.  For  if,  in  the 
construction  just  referred  to,  and  with  the  letters  therein  employed,  we 
place  the  point  p  at  u,  then  Pn  will  be  at  T,  and  p^  at  Y ;  and  the  chord  uy, 
or  the  polar  of  the  point  t  with  respect  to  the  conic  (ci),  that  is  with  respect 
to  the  section  of  the  cone  (Ei)  made  by  the  tangent  plane  dty  to  the  given 
hyperboloid  (e)  at  T,  passes  through  the  point  x  where  that  tangent  plane  in- 
tersects the  chord  of  solution  bb'.  In  fact,  by  the  theory  sketched  in  this 
Appendix,  and  in  its  Notes,  this  chord  of  solution  (for  an  odd  system  of  given 
points)  is  the  polar,  relatively  to  the  given  surface  (b),  of  the  line  connecting  the 
two  (real  or  imaginary)  vertices,  of  the  two  circumscribed  cones  (ei)  (B2)  ;  and 
therefore  the  point  x  of  this  chord,  as  being  situated  in  the  plane  of  contact 
of  (b)  (Ei),  has  the  same  polar  plane  with  respect  to  those  two  surfaces:  but 
the  point  T  is  conjugate  to  it  relatively  to  (what  is  here)  the  hyperboloid 
(e),  and  therefore  also  relatively  to  the  cone  (ei),  ot  to  the  conic  (ci),  so 
that  the  three  points  u,  Y,  x  are  collinear.  The  same  polar  relation  of  the 
chord  of  solution  to  the  line  of  vertices  gives  obviously  a  geometrical  confir- 
mation of  an  earlier  theorem  of  the  same  Appendix  (page  718),  respecting 
the  inscription  of  a  gauche  polygon  of  4m  +  2  sides,  which  sides  intersect  their 
respective  opposites  in  2ni  +  1  given  points :  of  which  polygon  that  line  is 
(in  posiiion)  a  diagonal. 

It  may  be  here  remarked  that,  if  we  attend  only  to  position  in  space,  there 
is  in  general  only  one  such  polygon,  which  however  counts  as  two,  in  confor- 
mity with  the  general  theory,  because  either  of  two  opposite  comers  may  be 
taken  as  the  initial  point  upon  the  surface.  Thus  the  two  gauche  hexagons 
of  page  719  are  wholly  superposed  on  each  other.    (April,  1853.) 
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duct  to  a  form  of  Poncelet's  conBtructioo 
knowledge  of  which  U  derived  chiefly  fri 
on  Conic  SecUons,  by  the  Rer.  George  i 
when  applied  totbeprohlem  of  inscribinj 

*  My  acqnaintuice  with  the  grett  work  ofM. 
{triet/s  ProjeetiTes,  Paru,  1822]  is  rery  pmrlial  mi 
tlut  I  Bin  iAfe  in  itftting,  that  after  ibewing  (7 
tide  of  any  polygon,  Imcribed  ia  a  plane  conic,  to 
poiitions  aa  the  free  side  of  a  tiiangU,  and  tben 
lop«d  a  locond  L-onic  haTiDg  doable  eon/acl  witb  tb 
projectiTely  eqmTalent  to  a  ^ord  of  given  lengtl 
tonching  another  eommlfw  therewith  (pp.  65,  W) 
that  the  lines  {aK,  ak),  joining  opposite  eitreinil 
tions(al,  a'U),  inttneeted  on  Ikt  thordofeontecl,i>i 
of  the  lines  oppositely  joining  the  extremities  of  t 
(pp.  346^  249} :  and  thence  coneladed  that  the  Am 
of  inscription  of  a  polygon  in  a  given  conic,  whose 
riTaly  and  in  an  assigned  order  through  the  sam 
was  tbe  PatcaTi-litu  of  a  certain  ktxayoH  (ak'tiki 
(p.  353)  any  Ihnt  points  (a,  a,  a")  on  tbe  conic,  and 
points  (A,  k',  k"),  by  drawing  lines  through  the  gii 
exIemioK  of  this  beantlful  constmction  to  ipaet,  fo 
of  given  points,  has  been  given  in  a  recent  Note : 
being  supposed  to  b^n  where  the  first  and  seco 
being  employed.  It  might  at  Erst  sight  seem  that 
apply,  for  space,  as  well  as  for  the  plain.  Dot  only 
even  nnmber  of  given  points  :  bnt  1  have  foand  th 
in  which  tbe  chord  PF^  intersects  tbe  tADgent  pli 
p„  is  not  a  right  line,  bnt  a  turfact  cflkt  ttamdi 
perboloid.  if  the  ^ven  surface  be  an  ellipsoid),  v 
However,  when  the  given  points  are  all  situated 
■nperfidal  locus  of  R  is  foand  to  dwind/t  vUb  a  rig 
signed  hj  Ponoelet'i  construction.  A  very  elega 
construction  was  proposed  some  years  ago  by 
remarked  that  the  same  problem  of  inscription  of 
rednced  to  finding  a  point  upon  the  latter,  which 
mimie  ratio  with  three  Initial  as  with  three  final 
shall  be,  in  the  language  ofChasles,  one  of  the 
megrapiit  diiiriw  on  the  curve.  This  has  ingge 
respecting  a  new  sort  of  STHaupar  in  geometry 
dirtd  and  invrte,  on   mrfirti  eftki  Mtamd  order; 

^   *wo  potiiTB  (real  or  Imaginary)  on  such  a  Mrjh 
W  tMVBtsK  ITHOBAPB,  aod  of  the  rom  punTa  of  « 


y 
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conic  :  and  the  second  theorem  may  easily  be  stated  generally 
under  a  graphic*  instead  of  a  metric  form. 

The  analysis!  by  which  these  results,  and  others  connected 
with  them,  have  been  obtained,  appears  to  the  author  to  be 
sufficiently  simple,  at  least  if  regard  be  had  to  the  novelty  and 
difficulty  of  some  of  the  questions  to  which  it  has  been  thus 
applied  ;  but  he  conceives  that  it  would  occupy  too  large  a 
space  in  the  Proceedings,  if  he  were  to  give  any  account  of 
it  in  them  :  and  he  proposes,  with  the  permission  of  the  Coun- 
cil, to  publish  his  calculations  as  an  appendage  to  his  Second 
Series  of  Researches  respecting  Quaternions,  in  the  Transac- 

8TNORAPH,  relatively  to  THREE  GiTBM  PAIRS  of  poiiits  on  the  same  sarfaoe : 
respecting  which  researches  I  shall  only  at  present  say,  that  they  confirm  in 
a  new  and  satisfactory  way  some  of  the  main  results  of  this  Appendix. 
It  may,  however,  be  here  added,  that  it  is  in  general  po$nble  to  pass,  by  three 
or  by  four  reflexions  (through  so  many  fixed  points),  from  one  of  any  two 
given  syngraphical  figures  to  the  other,  according  as  the  syngraphy  is  in" 
verse  or  direct :  but  that  the  one  or  the  other  sort  of  syngraphy  exists^  with 
the  proposed  signification  of  the  words,  when  any  odd  or  any  even  number  of 
reflecting  points  is  thus  employed.     (April,  1853.) 

*  The  graphic  form  thus  referred  to,  of  this  second  theorem,  was  ex- 
pressed by  me  as  follows,  in  the  lately  cited  number  of  the  Philosophical  Ma- 
gazine (for  April,  1850),  having  been  also  previously  communicated  in  an 
unprinted  paper,  which  was  read  in  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Section 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  Birmingham, 
in  September,  1849 : — "  If  n  be  even,  and  if  we  describe  two  pain  of  plane  co^ 
nic*  OH  the  aurfacef  each  conic  being  determined  by  the  condition  of  passing 
through  three  pointt  thereon,  as  follows :  the  first  pair  of  conies  passing 
through  BPP2„,  and  Vn  Psn  Pan »  and  the  second  pair  through  BP»F;an  and  pp»p^; 
it  will  then  be  possible  to  trace,  on  the  tame  narface^  two  other  plans  eoniet^  of 
which  thefirtt  shall  touch  the  two  conies  of  the  first  pair j  at  the  two  points  B 
and  Pn ;  while  the  second  new  conic  shall  touch  the  two  conies  of  the  second  pairt 
at  the  two  points  b  and  p^."  In  other  words,  the  tangent  at  b  to  the  section 
BPP2n  intersects  the  tangent  at  p„  to  the  section  Vn^in^sni  and  the  tangent  at 
the  same  point  b  to  the  section  BPn  Pan  intersects  the  tangent  at  p^n  to  pPfiP2n : 
the  existence  of  both  which  intersections  is  proved  by  quaternions  in  the  fol- 
lowing Appendix  C  (with  a  slightly  different  notation),  for  the  case  of  an 
original  sphere,  and  therefore  generally. 

f  Some  sketch  (or  at  least  some  specimen)  of  this  analysis,  in  addition  to 
what  has  been  given  in  articles  676, 677  of  the  Lectures,  will  be  found  in  the 
following  Appendix. 
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tioni  of  the  AcwIeiDy.  He  would  only 
preBeiit  occasion,  that  he  has  made,  in 
frequent  use  of  expressions  of  the  fori 
^/^-l)  IB  the  ordinary  imaginary  of  tl 
Q  and  q'  are  two  different  quaternions, 
by  him  into  analysis  in  1843,  involvin 
nariea,  i,j,  k,  for  which  the  fundamen 
.■•-^■>  =  A«-,;;A=-: 
holds  good.  (See  the  Proceedings  of 
And  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton  thinks  tl 
TBBNiON,"  which  he  has  been  for  a  c( 
tomed  CO  apply,  in  his  own  researchc 
this  form  q+  ■s/(-\)  Q',i»&  designatio 
such  expreflsions  than  to  the  entirely  ( 
resting)  octonomials  of  Messrs.  J.  T.  G 
ley,  to  which  Octaves*  the  Rer.  Mr.  I 
on  PlugualernionsA  has  suggested  (th 
towards  the  present  author),  that  the 
might  be  applied. 

•  sir.  Cajrlej  was  the  tirat  to  publish  (Phil 
an  ocloHomial  ciprtnion  o(  the  form  here  refeire 
Xi  (1,  where  ii,  ...  17  were  acDeii  ima^tinajy  iqitia 
cording  to  mmn  ternary  typri,  or  fonniag  inca 
yk  :  and  he  shewed  that  the  product  of  two  such 
the  $ameform,  having  a  certain  modular  rilalion 
sentiall;  the  same  bad  been  preTioustj  comiDQa 
tares,  p.  539),  b;  Mr.  J.  T.  OraTes,  in  letters  0 
Jannarj  4th,  1844;  his  octave  being  of  the  form 

with  the  niao  modular  property  a  Mr.  Cajlej's 
hia  MDCR  maginariet,  ijklmno,  admitting  of  beia) 
a  formula  above): 

-\-ii=jt=ii  =  »  =  ni'=n 
ijli  =  ilm  =  icii=jlH  =jmot'U 
(See  Trans.  R.  I  A.,  Vol.  XXE.,  Part  n.,  pp.  33 
namial  forms,  no  natural  leparstlon  into  two  ii 
does  in  what  I  call  on  that  account  a  biguatrmie 
the  crdiiarg  imaginary  of  algebra),  an  eipressk 
{»  +  «4ij  +  *0  +  *("'  +  £^-'-, 

t  Phil.  Hag.  for  December,  1848,  p.  449. 
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I.  If  we  suppose  that  p  is  an  unit  ireetor  derived  from  a 
proposed  but  variable  unit  vector  p,  by  the  process  of  drawing 
n  successive  chords  from  an  assumed  point  p  of  the  unit  sphere, 
through  a  system  of  n  given  guide  points,  Ai,  .  .  •  a^,  to  a  de- 
rived point  p',  then,  by  principles  already  explained,  in  the 
text  of  the  present  work,  we  shall  have  not  only  the  equations, 

p'=-i,p'»— 1,  (1) 

but  also  a  relation  of  the  form, 

/»'=(-)"  ?!»?-•.  (2) 

where  ^  is  a  quaternion,  involving  the  variable  vector  p  only 

in  the  first  degree,  and  including  two  constant  quaternions  in 

its  expression.    Let  Q  be  that  hiquaternion^  which  is  formed 

from  ^,  by  changing  p  to  the  ordinary  square  root  of -1 ;  and 

let  X  and  ju  be  two  constant  and  real  vectors^  entering  into  the 

following  expression  of  a  certain  derived  bivector: 

/i  +  AV-l-^Q.  (3) 

s 
Then,  instead  of  the  relation  (2),  which  involves  (as  has  been 
said)  two  constant  quaternions^  we  shall  have  this  other  or 
transformed  relation,  which  is  equally  real  with  the  former, 
but  is  in  some  respects  simpler^  as  involving  only  two  constant 
vectors 

p'=(-)"(i+ju+Xp)p(i+ju  +  V)-';  (4) 

or,  as  by  (I),  it  may  also  be  written  : 

.^^{Ujtllzl,  (5) 

the  upper  sign  answering  to  the  case  where  the  number  n  of 

*  This  third  Appendix  contains  a  rapid  outline  of  the  quaternion  analjrsis 
by  which  some  of  the  foregoing  results  were  obtained,  and  is  designed  as  a 
sort  of  snpplement  to  articles  676,  677  (pages  674  to  678),  of  the  Lectures. 
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the  guide  points  is  odd^  and  the  lower  sign  to  the  case  where 
the  number  of  those  points  is  even.  And  for  conciseness,  w< 
shall  sometimes  call  the  former  the'co^e  o/an  odd  system^  oi 
simply  the  odd  case  ;  and  the  latter  the  ccLse  of  an  even  sys 
tern,  or  simply  the  even  case.^  So  far,  these  two  great  caset 
appear  to  have  much  in  common ;  but  the  distinction  of  sign 
(?)  will  be  found  to  lead  to  an  important  difference  of  proper- 
ties. It  may,  however,  be  here  noted  that  the  formula  {5] 
conducts  to  this  inverse  formula,  in  which  the  ambiguous  sigc 
is  retained,  so  as  to  comprehend  both  cases: 

XT(1-m)p'.  ,-. 


and  which  may  be  also  thus  written, 


(T) 


''  l-/«±Ap' 
by  changing  p  and  p  to  p  and  p^  respectively,  so  that  the  uni 
vector  p^  shall  be  derived  from  p,  or  the  point  p^  from  p,  b] 
drawing  n  chords  backwardsythrougb  the  system  of  the  n  guid< 
points  reversed,  or  taken  in  the  contrary  order,  as  a«,  .  .  •  Ai 
II.  Considering  now  specially  the  odd  case,  we  find  tha 
we  may  write, 

where 

A'=2S.A/up,  ii'  =  2V./u(X-p),  (9) 

but  the  scalar  h  and  the  vector  f|  are  independent  of  the  sigi 

of  /u ;  so  that 

S  .  pi|'  =  -  A'  =  S .  Xi|',  S  .  /ui|'  =  0 ;  (10) 

and         S.pS--l-S.XS,  S.,iS  =  0,  ifA'$»i|'.         (11) 
Now  the  equations, 

S.Ap+l  =  S./up  =  0,  (12) 

are  precisely  those  which  belong  to  and  determine  that  (real 
straight  line,  or  chord  of  solution,  which  satisfies,  for  the  odi 
case  here  considered,  the  condition  of  closure, 

P'P,  (13) 
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or  the  equation, 

/o(l+/u  +  A/t))  +  (l+/ti)/t>-X  =  0.  (14) 

Hence  it  is  easy  to  infer  that  this  chord  of  solution  (bb')  is  this 
rectilinear  locus  of  the  terminal  point  b  of  the  vector  S,  which 
point  is,  by  (8)  and  (11),  the  intersection  of  the  chord  p'p' 
with  the  tangent  plane  at  p  ;  and  thus  is  proved  for  the  sphere, 
and  consequently  (by  obvious  deformations)  for  other  surfaces 
of  the  second  order,  a  theorem  of  Appendix  B  for  the  odd  case^ 
or  rather  a  theorem  somewhat  more  general. 

III.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  even  case^  by  taking  the 
lower  signs  in  (5)  and  (7),  and  attending  to  (1),  we  find  that 

Xp+p=(p'-p)-Hp+/»'-2/.):  (15) 

and  therefore  that 

A/«'  +  M  =  (p-pVO>  +  f>''-V).  (16) 

if  p"  be  formed  from  p\  or  p"  from  p',  by  going  again  forward 
through  the  same  even  number  of  given  guide  points,  asp' 
was  formed  from  p,  or  f'  from  p.  Hence  the  two  constant 
vectors,  A  and  /u*  admit,  in  this  even  case,  of  being  thus  ex- 
pressed, in  terms  of  the  four  successive  unit  vectors,  p"  p  p'p^: 


2  2  2 

A  =  -7 — ^+ ;  +  -!; — ;  (17) 

p-p    p-p    p  -p 

A* 


R^P_^^P±P      P^,  (18) 


p-p    p-p    p  "p 

If  a  be  the  unit  vector  of  a  point  b,  which  admits  of  being 
taken  as  the  first  corner  of  an  inscribed  and  even-sided  poly- 
gon, whose  sides  pass  respectively  and  successively  through 
the  given  guide  points,  so  that 

<T'  =  a,  and<y2  =  -l,  (19) 

(T  being  formed  from  a  2A  p  from  p  in  (5),  where  the  lower 
sign  is  to  be  taken ;  or  if,  with  (t'^  -  1,  we  have  also 

<t(1  +  /u  +  A<t)  =  (1  +/U  +  Act)  a :  (20) 

we  find  then  that 

0  =  V.a/i-aV.aA  =  V.aV(/u-aA);  (21) 

and  therefore  that 

a|  V(;i-aA),  r  ±  V</u-(tA),  if  r  ±  a;         (22) 
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or  that 

0«S.T04-«rX),  if  S.oT-O,  (23) 

that  is,  if  r  have  the  direction  of  any  tangential  vector  bc»  a 
the  point  of  solution  b  (real  or  imaginary).  But  if  we  make 
for  abridgment, 

X'P  -^»  X-P-^'^X-P-^'^X  'P  '<fy       (24) 
so  that  X  ' '  ')c  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  chords  from  B  to  p^  .  .  p^,  we  have 
by  (17)  (18),  ^  ^ 

x-x    x-x    X -x 

and  consequently,  by  (23), 

ix       S  .  TY^  y'         S  .  Ty'  Y  S  .  TYV*  , -^. 

(x-x)     (x-x)'    (x-x) 

This  result  of  calculation  with  quaternions  gives,  by  an  imme 
diate  and  easy  interpretation,  combined  with  a  passage  fron 
spheres  to  other  surfaces  of  the  second  order,  of  which  th< 
geometrical  principles  are  obvious,  that  metric  theorem  for  f  h< 
even  ease^  which  was  enunciated  in  Appendix  B.  And  to  de- 
duce, from  the  same  formula  (26),  that  graphic  theorem^  foi 
the  same  even  case,  which  has  been  stated  in  a  Note  (p.  729] 
to  the  same  Appendix,  we  have  only  to  observe,  that  the  for- 
mula gives  these  two  others : 

0  =  S.rx(x-x')(x-x)(x''-x).'»>ei.O  =  S.rx\';   (27) 
and 

0-S.rx'(x-X)(X-X)(x'-X).whenO-S.rxx':   (28) 
whereof  the  former  (27)  shews  that  the  tangent  at  b  to  the 
section  bp'p'  intersects  the  tangent  at  p  to  the  section  pp'p''; 
and  the  latter  (28)  shews  that  the  tangent  at  b  to  bpp''  inlcT' 
sects  the  tangent  at  p'  to  p  pp\ 

IV.  Let  a,  by  a,  /3  retain  the  same  significations  as  in  676, 
IV.  of  the  Lectures,  n  being  now  supposed  even,  and  «=  2ai; 
let  the  corresponding  things,  for  n «  2in  -f  1,  be  denoted  bj 
a',  6',  a'/3';  and  write  for  shortness,  cu  instead  of  oa^^i.  Wc 
shall  then  have,  by  676,  III.,  the  values. 
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(29) 


6'=a-S.^w; /3'-a-Jw+V.^«:  S 

which  are  to  be  substituted  in  the  equations  of  the  two  enve- 
loped surfaces  of  the  second  order,  assigned  in  6779  XIL,  or 
rather  in  the  two  following  (obtained  by  accenting  the  letters), 

a^  +  j3'»  =  0;  6'*  +  a'«  =  0.  (30) 

Let  cTi,  (Ta  be  the  two  real,  and  ai,  a\  the  two  imaginary  unit 
vectors  which  satisfy  the  equation  of  closure  in  676,  VII.; 
then,  by  the  principles  of  that  article  and  paragraph,  and  ge- 
nerally of  the  present  calculus,  it  will  be  found,  after  some 
reductions,  that  if  we  make 

jPi  =  1  +  S  .  (Ti w,^2  =  1  +  S  .  (TaWj ^'i  =  1  +  S  .  a  1  CD,  'p%  =  1 

+  S  .  <y'j  (ii, 
-y=V./3a,  Zr  =  a'  +  ^»-2S.7w  +  (S.aw)»  +  (S.^w)',    \  (31) 
c  +  c^a'  +  jS*,  cd^-y\c>€f^ 

then         L^cu-^-  dp^pi  =  </  ti  +  cp\p2^ 

ti'=  i+  (6»-/30  u,  M^^ i  +  (a'  -  a»)  u. 

The  original  sur&ce  (s)  being  supposed  to  be  the  unit-sphere 
ti  «=  0,  the  two  enveloped  surfaces  (b')  (b"^  have  for  their  equa- 
tions tt's  0,  t£"  =  0 ;  their  three  centres  are  seen  to  be  collinear, 
because  they  have  for  their  respective  vectors,  0,  (6'-^')"*7j 
(a^~  a^y^y :  and  other  geometrical  relations,  already  mentioned, 
may  be  deduced  from  the  same  equations.  In  particular,  the 
four  imaginary  right  linesy  for  which  |>i .  |>a «  0,  p\ .  p%  =  0,  are 
seen  to  be  common  to  the  three  surfaces^  because  the  equations 
of  these  surfaces  may  be  written  thus  : 

cp\ p\  «  cpxp% ;  cp\p\  «  depxp% ;  cp\p\  «  de^pxp%  ;  (33) 
where 
€'(^'- ^'+  ^)  =  ft'-^'  +  c  ;  e"(a' - oU c)  - a» - a^^c\  (34) 
and  consequently, 
6-V(j2-/3»  +  c)'=-a-V(a»-a»  +  c)»  =  i»-/3^  +  a»-a».  (35) 

If  this  last  constant  be  positive,  then  e  >  0,  e''  <  0 ;  and  the 
surfaces  (b')  (b")  are  respectively  an  ellipsoid  and  a  double- 


I  (32) 
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sheeted  hyperboloid,  the  surface  (b)  being  still,  for  simplicity, 
a  sphere:  but  (b')  and  (eT)  interchange  characters,  when  ^  -/3' 
-^a^-d*  changes  sign. 

V.  The  vectors  X,  /x  of  the  present  Appendix  are  con- 
nected with  a,  A,  a,  /3»  for  an  even  system,  by  the  relations, 

and  for  an  odd  system  by  these  others, 

(1+X'»-Ai'»)-  (37) 

among  the  consequences  of  which  it  may  suffice  to  mention 
here,  that  when  an  even  number  of  guide-points  is  given,  the 
equations  of  the  two  enveloped  surfaces  (b')  (b'')  are  jointly 
included  in  the  formula,  y  =  (V.  X'/x')' ;  and  that  when  the 
number  of  given  points  is  odd,  the  vectors  of  the  summits  of 
the  two  imaginary  conest  which  are  then  touched  by  all  the 
closing  chords,  have  for  their  joint  expression,  X±fi  /-I. 

VI.  Finally,  as  regards  the  conception  of  stngraphical 
FIGURES  ON  A  SURFACE  of  the  second  order,  mentioned  in  a 
note  (pp.  728,  729)  to  the  preceding  Appendix  B,  it  may  be 
briefly  remarked,  in  conclusion,  that  when  the  sur&ce  is  the 
unit-sphere,  tico  constant  vectors,  X  and  fi  (or  X'and  //)  admit 
in  general  of  being  definitely  determined  so  as  to  satisfy  three 
conditions  of  the  form  (5),  prepared  so  as  to  be  equivalent  to 
six  scalar  equations,  with  one  definite  selection  of  the  alge- 
braical signs  (T) ;  three  unit-vectors  /oi,  p,,  p,  being  assumed 
or  given  as  initial,  and  three  others,  p^  p'a>  p\f  2A final;  and 
that  then  each  new  initial  unit-vector  p  will  give  one  new 

final  unit- vector  p\  or,  in  other  words,  each  superficial  point 
p  will  give  another  such  point  p'  as  its  syngraph  :  this  syn- 
graphy  being  inverse  or  direct^  according  as  upper  or  lower 
signs  are  taken  in  the  formula. 


THE    END. 
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